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LETTERvS FROM ()N-L(H)KI:R 
Fy R stundkanavh Ta<;ort'. 
[TravsL'ition revised hv the Author.] 


I. 

O NCE upon a lime 1 had nothing what- 
ever to do,— that is to .say, niv ehicl' 
relations were then with tlu‘ great: 
world towards whieli we own no respon- 
sibility. Then ec'inie a period when 1 liad to 
set to work to make up for the aeemnul.-ited 
arrears of my earligr days— that is to say, 
now my relations were mainly with the 
work-a-day world whieh depends upon 
Ourselves for its building u]i and mainten- 
.'ince. At last my health failed me, and 1 
got a few (lays’ res[)ite from my work. And 
here I am, at length, stretehed out on a 
long easy ehair by the .second-storey 
window, travelled so far, all in a day or 
two,— no railway ticket could have 

brought me this distance. 

When I had thrust my universe behind 
the bars of my office habit, I graduallv 
came to jilume my.self on having become aii 
imjiortant personage of usefulness. From 
such a state of mind it is only a step to 
the belief that one is indispensable. Of the 
m.any means by Avhich Nfiture exacts work 
fr(5m man, this pride is one of the most 
efficient. Those who work for money, 
work only to the extent of their wages, tip 
to a definite point beyond which they would 
count it a loss to work. , So they insist on 
an otl-time. But those whose pride impels 
them to work, they have no rest ; even 
over-time work is not felt as a loss 
by them. 

So busy used I to be under the belief that 
I was indispensable, that 1 hardlv dared to 


wink. My doctor now and again would 
warn me saying; ".Stop, take ii ease." 
Hn; I W! aid reply : "llow will things go 
on if 1 stop ?” Ju.st fhi-n the tvheels of mv 
car broke down and it came to a stop 
beneath this window. From here 1 looked 
out upon the limitle.ss sjiaee. There 1 .saw 
whirling the numberless Hashing wheels of 
the triumph.'d chariot of timc.--no dust 
raised, no din, not even a scratch left on the 
roadway. With its progress 1 could see 
bound up all progress that we come across 
in this world. On a sudden 1 came to niv- 
seif. I clearly jicreeived that things could get 
along without me. There was no sign that 
those wheels wcJuId stop, or drag the least 
bit, for lack of any one in particubar. 

Thus, when 1 step])ed from my desk to 
this window, I seenieci to pass in a (lash 
from the country of cannot-do-witliout-nie 
to the country of ean-do-without-me. . . .But 
is this to be admitted so easily as all that ' 
Even if 1 .admit it in words, mvniind refus(;s 
a.ssent. If it be really (]uite the s.anie 
whether I gcj or stay, how then did inv 
pride of self find a ])la«i! in the uniwrsc, even 
for a moment ? On what could it have 
taken its stand ? Amidst .all the (dentiful 
ness with which s])aee and time are kerning, 
it was nevertheless not possible to leave 
out this self of mine. The fact that 1 am 
indispensable is proved by the fact that 
1 am. 

Egoism is the price paid for the fact of 
existence. So long as I rerdise this price 
within m(;, so long do 1 steadfastly b«ar 
.all the pains and penalties of keei)ing mvsclf* 
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in existence. That is why the BuddhivSts 
have it, that to destroy egoism is to cut at 
the root of existence : for, without the pride 
of self it C’^ases to i)C worth while to 
exist. 

However tliat may he, this jwiee has 
been fiu nished from some fund or other,*— 
in other words, it matters somewhere that 
I vSliotild ))e, ,and the price ]>ai(ris the 
measure td" how much it matters. The 
whole universe — every molecule and atom 
of it — is assisting this desire that I should 
J)e, And it is the glory of this desire which 
is manifest in my jiride of self. By virtue of 
this glory tliis infinitesiin.al “I” is not lower 
than any other tiling in this I'niverse, in 
measure or value. 

Man has viewed this desire in two 
different ^vays. Some have held it to he 
a whim of Creative Power, some a joyous 
self-expression of Creativa* Love. The 
others 1 leave fiside who call it Mar//, predi- 
cating existence oi tlmt whieh is not. And 
man sets before himself different goals as 
the object of his life according as lie views 
the fact of his //c/ag as the reveabnent of 
Forte or of Love. 

The value which our entity receives from 
I\)wer is (juite different in its asjiect from 
that which it receives from Love. The 
direction in which we arc impelled bv our 
jiridc, in the held of power, is the ojiposite 
of that given by our pride, in the field of 
Love. 

Power can be measured. Its volume, its 
weight, its momentum can all be brought 
within the purview of niathematies. So it 
is the endeavour of tliose who hold ]K)\ver 
to be supi-emc, to inerca.se in Imlk. They 
would repeatedly multiply numbers,— the 
nuinlier of men, the number of coins,. the 
number of appHanees, When they strive 
for success they saerihee others’ \vea I th, 
others' rights, others’ lives; for sacrifice is 
-of the essence of the cult of Power; and the 
earth is running re<l with the blood of that 
sacrifice. 

The distinctive feature of Realism is the 
measurability of its outward expression, 
which is the same thing as the finiteness of 
its boundaries. And tlie divSputes, civil and 
erkninaj, which have raged in the historv 
‘ of man, have mostly been over these same 


boundaries. To increase one’s own bounds 
one has necessarily to encroach upon those 
of others. So, because the pride of Power 
is the pride of quantity, the most powerful 
telescope, when pointed in the direction 
of Power, fails to reveal the shore of peace 
across the sea of blood. 

But when engaged in adding up the 
quantities of this rcalivStic world, this field 
of power, wc do not find them to be an 
ever-increasing series, in ottr ])ursuit of the 
princi]>lc of accumulation we arc all of a 
sudden held up by stumbling upon the 
])rinciple of Beauty, based on proportion- 
ateness, which bars the way. Wc discover 
tliat there is not only onward motion, but 
there agL‘ also ])auscs. And we repeatedly 
find in history tliat whenever the blindness 
of Power has tried to override this rule of 
rhythm, it has committed suicide. That 
is why man treasures uj) sitch sayings as : 
“Pride was Lanka’s undoing.” And that is 
why man still remembers the story of the 
toppling over of tlie tower of Babylon. 

>So wc see that the prinei])le of Power, 
of which the outward expression is bulk, 
is neither the final nor the supreme Trutli. 
It has to sto]) itself to keej) time with the 
rhythm of the universe. Restraint is the 
gateway of tlie Good. The value of the 
Good is not me/isured in terms of dimension 
or multitude. He who has known it with- 
in himself feels no shame in rags and tat- 
ters. lie rolls his crown in the dust and 
marches out on the open road. 

When from the jirinciple of Powers we 
arri\e at the ])rincii)le of Beauty, we at 
once understand that, all this while, we had 
lieen oRering incense at the wrong shrine ; 
that Power grows bloated on the blood 
of its victims only to perish of .surfeit ; that 
tr\' as we may by adding to armies and 
armaments, by increasing the number and 
variety of naval craft, by heaping up our 
share of the loot of war, arithmetic will 
never serve to make true that which is 
untnie ; that at the* end we shall die crushed 
under the weight of our multiplication of 
things. 

When the Rishi, Yajnavalkya, on the eve 
of his departure, oftered to leave his wife 
Maitrcyi well-established upon an enumer- 
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ation ot what he liad t>atheix'd together 
during his life, she exclaimed : 

Yenaham namrtasyam kimaham tena kuryam ! 

What aw I to do with these y which are 
not of the immortal spirit ? 

Of what avail is it to add and add and 
add ? No amount of adding up of material 
things will take us to the perfectness of the 
immortal spirit. By going on increasing 
the volume and pitch of sound we can get 
nothing but a shriek. We can gain music 
only by restraining the sound and giving 
it the melody and rhythm of ])erfection. 

In the held of Perfectness the current of 
inan^s ])ridc flows in the reverse direction, 
the direction of giving up. Man •grows 
gigantic by the ap])ro|)riation of every- 
thing for himself : he attains harmony by 
giving himself uj). In this harmony is 
peace, -“-never the outcome of external or- 
ganisation or of coalition lie tween power 
and power,— the ])eace which rests on 
truth and consists in the curbing of greed, 
in the forgiveness of sympathy. 

The question which I had raised was : 
“,In which Truth is my entity to realise its 
fullest value,— in Power or in Love?’^ If 
we accept Power as that truth we must 
also recognise conflict as inevitable and 
eteimal. Many modern European writers 
have taken a pride in proclaiming such 
recognition. According to them the Reli- 
gion of Peace and Love is but a ])re- 
cariotis coat of armour within which the 
weak seek shelter, but for which the laws 
of nature have but scant respect ; for it is 
l\)wer which triumphs in the end. That 
which the timid preachers of religion ana- 
them.atise as unrighteouvsness,— -that alone 
is the sure road which leads man to 
success. 

The o])posite school do not wholly den\^ 
this. They admit the premises but they say: 

Adharmenaidhate tabat, tato bhadrani paibyati, 
tatah tapatnan jayatl,— tamoolaitu vinaihyati. 

In unrighteousness they prospety in .it 
they find their goody through it they defeat 
their enemies y--but they perish at the root. 

The pride of ])rosperity throws man’s ^ 
mind outwards, and the misery and insxilt* 
ot destitution draws man’s hungering 
desires likewise outwards. These two 


conditions alike leave man unashamed to 
place above all other gods Shaktiy the deity 
of Power, the cruel one whose right hand 
wields the weapon of wrong, and her left 
the weapon of guile. In tlie politics of 
Europe^ drunk with ])ower, we see the 
worshij) of this Shakti. lienee does its 
diplomacy slink from the path of publicity; 
yet it has nothing wherewith to hide tfie 
nakedness of its lolling tongue.— Behold, 
how it vslides and slithers at the Peace table ! 

On the other hand, in the days of their 
])olitical disruption, our cowed jind down- 
trodden people, through the mouths of 
their pi)ets, sang the praises of Mils same 
Shnkii. The Chandi of Kavikaiikan, and 
of the Aniiadamangal, the ballad of Manasa^ 
the goddes*^' of the snakes, what are they 
but ])aeans of the triumph of evil ? The 
burden of their .song is the defeat of >Shiva, 
the good, at the hands of the cruel , deceitfub 
criminal Shakti. 

Today we see the same spirit abroad in 
our country. In the name of religion some 
of us are saying that it is cowardly to be 
afraid of wrong-doing ; others, that un- 
righteousness ceavses to be wrong in the 
case of the |)owerful. And vSo we see that 
those who have attained worldly success, 
and those who have biiled to attain it, are 
both singing the same tunc. Both fret at 
righteousness as an obstacle, which both 
would overcome by ])hysical force. But as 
it happens, ])hysical force is not the supreme 
Power, even in this world. 

In these terrible days of evil, it is my 
prayer that we may not be friglitened by 
frightfulncss nor l)ow down to it in wor- 
ship— ])ut ignore it, despise it. May ours 
])e that ])ride of manhood which, standing 
in tfie midst of the api)alling ])ilcs of the 
realistic world, can kee|) its head erect and 
say : My wealth is not here ; which can 
say : Chains do not bind niCy blows do not 
wound me, death does not kill me ; which 
can say : '^What have I to do with these 
which are not of the immortal spirit, ’ ’ Our 
forefathers liave said : ‘'Worship Him 
who is bevond death and beyond fear and 
thereby attain JA'acc.” On our heads l^e 
their commandment, and in that Peace, 
which is beyond death and all feat, ma^y 
we be established. 
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II. 

The y >wi about the so-called “MangaL 
jxjenis of tla‘ old Bengali lileralure, is their 
dislodgeinvi t of one deity and the placing 
on his ihi^'iie ol atiother. lo the simple 
tiiind it would secrn that the (piestion at 
IssiK, in a (juarrel of this kind, would have 
i>een some difl’crcnee in religious ideals. II 
a hew divinity can furnish something more 
sa’tisfviug to man’s sense ol Right, that 
alone can i)e r. valid reason for a change. 

But here the fact was exactly tlie 
o]jj)osite. The male deity who was in 
j)ossession was fairly hcarmless. All ol a 
suddcji a leDiinine divinity turned up and 
demanded to be wors]iij)])ed in his stead. 
I'll at is i.o say, she insisted on thrusting 
herseh’in where she had no right. Under 
what title? h'oree ! By what method? 
Any that would serve. The methods that 
were eventually emj»loYed are not known 
as l iglilbil to the ordinary understanding. 
But those were llie methods that ultimate- 
ly turned out to be vietorious. Outrage, 
fraud and rriglitfulness were not only 
sueeesslul in capturing the Temple, bnt 
also in nuakiiig liie poets dance atlendanee 
and sing hosannas ar its shrine. In their 
shame they faltered fortli the excuse that 
they had iveeived divine eornmandment in 
a ilreami . . . 'Phis was the nightmare 
that ouee rode our land. 

The history of that day is not eiearlv 
known, bnt the picture whieli we get is 
somewhat a.s lollows : Wlien Bengali 
literaUuv ra.ised its head, like a coral reef, 
out of the still lagoon of its origin, the 
religion of Buddha in its decay was eruin- 
bling into degenerate fragments. And, in 
the manner of one dream melting into 
another, Buddha had turned into Shiva. 
Shiva was a mendicant, an ascetic ; he did 
not conform to the Vedas ; he was for all 
men and sundry. In Kavikankan’s poem 
-and in the Annadamangal his ([uarrel with 
Daksha, of the Vedie cult, is treated of at 
the very outset. Anyliow, this deity of 
])eaee and remuu iation did not survive.” 

^ In Ivurope also, the modern cult of 
SJinkti Jias it that a godlike the meek Jesus, 
the poor man’s Jesus, the pale anaemic 
jeSiis, will not do. What is Avnntecl is a 
‘muknilar, ravening god, who will ackuow- 


ledge no barriers, feci no compunctions, and 
own no shame in the process of proclaiming 
his worship. From what riotous assembly 
rises this European cult ? From that of 
victors at their carousals, merry over the 
spoils of their success, who have cut up the 
earth into toothsome morsels as a zest for 
their liquor. 

Tlie self-same creed was formulated in 
the gathering of bards at which the 
Annadamangal was sung. But what were 
its authors ? Those who were .starving and 
ill rags, shelterless and honourless, —it was 
the dream of their hungry, terror-stricken, 
wearied out condition. 

History docs not write itself in blank 
versy,— <\fter every line there conies a rhyme. 
How ])erfectly rhymes the end of the line 
to-day with thfit of the line which was 
eomplelcd five hundred years ago ! With 
high pomp and festivity does Europe 
eelebrale her Shakii worship. Wine has 
reddened lier eyes like unto a hibiscus 
(lower, the saerificijtl knife has been 
s]iarj)ened, the victims are bound to tlic 
sacrifie'ial ]josts. Some of her ])riests arc 
denying Jesus ; others would temporise, 
saying Uiat double-meaning psalms may 
])ropitiatc both Christ and Sljnkti] who 
are but the male and female halves of 
one and the same deity. In short, some of 
them have ge l drunk on their thrones, 
others in their jjulpits. 

And we also, — we will not have Shiva, 
llie good. We needs must sing the 
“niangar’ of Chandi, the terrible, lauding 
her as the aiimmum bomim. But our chant 
is dream-conceived, born of unsatisfied 
hunger, carking fear and uni'equited toil. 
That Is tlie difference between the victor’s 
worship of Chandi, and her glorification by 
the defeated. 

Wliat is the proof that the original cult 
of Chandi, from beginning to end, was 
only a dream ? Look at what happens to 
Kalaketu, the hunter, of the story. The 
whimsical goddess gives him a ring as a 
boon, and at once his house overflows with 
gold. This petty liunter then engages in 
^battle with the king of Kaliiiga, whereupon 
*ILaimman, the monkey who is strength 
personified, comes all ol a sudden to the 
rescue and cuffs and kicks the Kalinga 
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forces into a rout. What is this if not the 
Shakti of dreamland, the offspring of 
hunger and terror ? Everything there 
happens all of a sudden, out of con- 
nection with the order of the universe. 
And in the expectation of some such catas- 
trophic good fortune our people began 
shouting mother ! mother ! in their chants 
of the praise of Chandi, — the Chandi who 
knows no distinction between right and 
wrong and for the furtherance of whose 
designs truth and untruth serve with equal 
facility. She cares not how or why she 
makes the small to be big, the poor to be 
rich, the weak to be powerful. No worthi- 
ness is recjuircd, no purging away of in- 
ternal poverty. Ever 3 ^thing may remain 
in slothful stagnation, just as it is,— only 
with folded hands one must shout: rnolAer.' 
mother ! 

When the Moghuls and Pathans c^imc 
upon Bengal in a devastating flood, then 
from an outside view, Shakti alone seemed 
rampant in the c}^es of all observers. No 
moral law, no .sign of Shi\^a, the good, was 
visible. In such a pass, if man can stand 
up. and say: I will suffer alh but not bend 
the knee to this awful thing,-— then he can 
win through. In the case of Dhanapati 
and Chand, the merchants, we find, up to 
]3oint, the man showing himself and mak- 
ing such stand. Blow upon blow was 
hurled at them ; force and guile assailed 
them from every side ; but they refused to 
allow the seat of their worship to be 
shifted. And then, — if fear could cow them, 
grief shatter them, losses weaken them, if 
their very backbone had to be broken for 
it, they must and shall bow to her in 
worship, — so vowed Chandi, the terrible. 
Otherwise ? — otherwise her prestige was at 
stake. It was not of the prestige of any 
moral ideal that she was thinking, but the 
prestige of her Power. And so she punished 
and punished and punished. 

And at last when the suffering was past 
bearing, the half-dead merchants moved 
Shiva from his pedestal and bowed their 
head to Chandi. What was the hurt of 
the preAUous sufferings compared with the 
hurt of this insult to manhood ? The 
• fearless, deathless soul thus owning alle- 
giance to fpar, and worshipping death as 


its god. as greater than itvSelf! That is 
where the victory of Shakti was most 
ghastK" in its heinousness. 

In our latter-da^" dreams we have set to 
the worship of Europc^s divinity,— therein 
is our defeat at her hands seeking com- 
])leteness. If she insists on hurting us, 
let us suffer,— but worship ? No ! Our 
worshi]) must 1)e reserved for the (.iod 
of Right. If she insists on causing us 
sorrow, let her,— but defeat us ? Never ! 
No hurt can be greater than death. But 
if she can make us forget that even in death 
wc can be immortal, then indeed shall we 
suffer Death l^verlnsting. 

Mahantam bibhum atmanam matwa dheera na 
aodbati. 

Knowin;^ his soul as great and eiernaf 
man attains peace and grieves not. 

III. 

In our countrv it is iiccounted the great- 
est calamity to have one’s courtyard 
brought under the ])lough. Because, in the 
courtyard, man has made his very own 
the immense wealth Cfilled space. Space is 
not a rare commodity outside, but one does 
not get it till he can bring it inside and 
make it hi.s own. The space of the court- 
vard, man has made prirt of his home. 
Here the light of the sun is revealed as his 
own light, and here his baby chqis his 
little hands to call to the moon. So if the 
courtvard be not kept open, but be used for 
sowing crops, then is the nest destroyed in 
which the outside Universe can become 
man’s own universe. 

Tbc difference between a really rich man 
and a j>oor man is, that tlic former can 
afford vast ofHiii sjiaces in his home. The 
furnitlirc with which a rich man encumbers 
his house may be valuable, but the space 
with which he makes his courtyard big, 
his garden extensive, is of infinitely 
greater value. The business place of the 
merchant is crowded with his vStock,— 
there he has not the means of keeping 
spaces vacant, there he is miserly, and 
millionaire though he be, there he is poor. 
But in his home that same merchant flouts 
'mere utility hy the length and breadth am\ 
height of his room— to say nothing of the 
expanse of his garden— and gives to^space 
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the ])lacc‘ oi lioiKMir. ■ tt is here that the 
ineVehatit is rich. 

Not only iint^ccnpietl s])aee, bntnnoeeit pi- 
ed time, af o, is of the highest value. The 
rich man, outof his abundance, can ]>urchase 
leistire. It is in fact a. Lest of his riches, 
this power to keej) fallow wide stretches of 
tiinc, which want cannot comjjcl him to 
plough u]). 

There is yi‘t another place where an o])en 
expanse is the most Vc'dnable of a 11, — and 
that is in the mind. Thoughts wliich must 
be thought, from which tlicre is no escape, 
arc but worries. The thoughts of the poor 
aufl the miserable cling to their minds as 
the ivy to a ruined temple. 

I’ain closes uj) all openings of the mind. 
Health may be deJined as the state in which 
the physical coiivsciousncss lies fallow, like 
an open heath. Let there be but a touch 
of gout in the remotest point of the small- 
est toe and the whole of consciousness is 
fdled with pain, leavingnot a corner empty. 
So the expanse that the mind desires is not 
to be had when it is miserable. 

Just as one cannot live grandly without 
unoecujned sf)aecs, so the mind cannot 
think grandly without unoccupied leisure, — 
otherwise for it truth bccv>mcs petty. And 
like dim light, petty truth distorts vision, 
encourages fear, and keeps narrow the field 
of eomnuinion between man and man. 

On coming to this window 1 have come 
to realise tliat, as Indians, the greatest 
misfortune for us has ))een the closing of 
all windows. yVnd thorny weeds have 
sj)nuig 11 ]) and overrun fdl the little fallow 
sj)accs of leisure which had been left to us. 

In old India one thing was j)lcntiful— a 
thing we knew to bo invaluable— the broad 
mental leisure which permitted of the’ jnir- 
sult and realisation of Truth. There was 
a (lay when India stood in the open, above 
pain and pleasure, lo.ss and gain, and thence 
obtained a clear view of the truth “by 
gaining which no other gain seems greater.’' 

But that large leisure for meditation 
is lost to us to-day. Tlie Indian, now, has 
no day oft’. The stream of his liolidav time 
has dwindled and dwindled till its verv^ 
/ount is dry ; and the whole of liis conscu" 
ausiiess is now otily fidl of pain. 

^ So^is I came to the window, there rose 


from the courtyard the wailing (3f the weak, 
with which the length and breadth of our 
sky, from North to South and Last to 
West, now resounds. Never in all history 
were the weak so terribly weak as they are 
to-day. 

Thanks to science, physical force, in 
these times, is so utterly, so cruelly all- 
powerful. The yell of the athlete,^ flaunt^ 
ing his brawn,' fills the earth. Even the 
sky, once impervious to man's evil jiassioiis, 
has now been invaded by man's cruelty. 
And, from the bottom of the ocean to the 
top of the atmosphere, blood is spurting 
from pierced hearts. 

In this state of things, when the differ- 
ence hetween the strong and the weak is 
so inimcn sural )le, if we find that this 
terrible strength is nlso timorous, H be- 
comes important to devote careful thought 
to the causes of this timidity. All the more 
so because, in order to come to a conclu- 
sion as to whether the Peace which is be- 
ing made in liuro])e is likely to be perma- 
nent or not, it is necessary to understand 
the strong man’s psychology. 

When the war was at its height, wljen 
tlie fear of possible defeat was not less 
dominant than the hope of ])ossiI)le victory, 
then, in that divided state of mind, the 
aggrieved party charged the aggrCvSSor 
with what they called crimes figaiiist inter- 
national Iriw, — the crime of the breaking of 
treaties, tlie crime of the bombing of non- 
combatants from the skies, the crime of 
employingforbidden engine's of destruction. 
When do men comniit crimes ? When 
the claims of some necessity become, in 
their view, greater than the claims of Right. 
Thus with tlie Germans the desirability of 
victory weighed more than the desirability 
ol right-doing. When this hurt the opposite 
party they kept comjilaining that what 
(yerman}'^ was doing was very ver}" wrong 
indeed. What if it was war, — were there, 
then, no such things as Law and Right ? 
When CJermany pitilessly meted out, in her 
conquered ])rovinces, unduly severe punish- 
ments for comparatively light offences, she 
had always some expediency to plead as 
Justification. Nevertheless the opposite 
jiarty waxed eloquently indignant : Was 
cxpeiidiency the highest' aim of Man : has 
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civilisation, then, no responsil)ilities : 
could those who ignore these responsibili- 
ties be allowed, any more, a place amongst 
civilised communities ? 

F'rom the standpoint of Right, of course, 
these questions admit of but one reph". And, 
as we heard that reply given, we thought to 
ourselves that the fierv ordeal of the war 
would at last burn a way all the sin of this 
iron age ; that the condition of man could 
not fail of betterment vsince men’s minds 
were undergoing a change ; for, was it not a 
truism that change of law or order without 
change of mentality is futile ? 

But we made one miscalculation. In 
our country the longing for renunciation 
immediately following u]K)n bereavoment 
is looked upon with suspicion. The heart 
weakened hy the wrench of parting is onlv 
too ]>rone to self-aljiicgation. The renun- 
dation of the strong, therelbrc, is the only 
true renunciation. So we should not have 
put full trust in the words of righteousness 
issuing from lijjs trembling at the prosi)ect 
of possible defeat 

However, this jiarty has w’on. They are 
sitting in conclave to decide how the foun- 
dations of a. world Peace may be made se- 
cure. Debates are proceeding, proposals 
and counter-pro])osals, the partitioning and 
jiarcelling of territories. I am unable to 
imagine the kind of wea])on that wall be 
forged in this hictory. 

But one thing is becoming clear to me. 
All the fire of the w^ar has not served to 
purge this Kiili Yugn of its sin, nor has the 
psychology of Europe undergone a change. 
On wduit rests the throne of the Kali Yuga? 
On Greed.— We would have, wx' w'ould keep, 
w ew^ouldon no account lose the tiniest part 
of our possessions. So is even the strong- 
est pursued by incessant fear, lest now^ or 
in some hereafter, how^ever distant, any 
loss should haply befall. Where the very 
idea of loss is so intolerable, of what avail 
are counsels of law, of righteousness ? It 
takes no time to persuade oneself that 
wrong is right when it is judged, not on its 
merits, not in relation to law, but from the 
standpoint of one’s owm greed. 

In these days of this terrible greed, in 
pases where the strong stand in fear of the 
vStrong, both loudly parley in the name of 


the Right, and strive wdth miglit and main 
that no wx*ak spot be left in their mutual 
regulations. But wdicre, at the same point of 
time, this same greed makes the strong even 
the least bit lafraid of the weak, then in the 
passion pf punishment great rents are made 
in the text of the law% and considerations 
of right find no \)\acc. 

There is a difference betw’ccn the fear of 
the .strong, and the fear of the weak. The 
weak arc afraid of getting hurt, the strong 
of olrstaclcs crossing their j)ath. Wc all 
know’ the fear that took possession of the 
Western w’orld under the name of the 
‘‘Yellow’ Peril.’’ At the bottom of ihis was 
tlie ap])rehcnsion, felt by an all-devouring 
greed, le.st its full satisfaction should somc- 
wdicre meet a ith some check. 

Where was the ])ossil)lity of this cheek ? 
In the possibility of one of the weak rising 
to be as strong as the strong ones, — to 
])ecome as strong as they, — that was the 
Peril ! And to prevent this, the wvak had 
to l)e kept wx"ak. That is the policy wdiich 
guides liuropc’s treatment 'of the rCvSt of 
mankind. Ilow’ can Peace prevail in tlie 
midst of the chronic a])i)rehcnsi()n wdiich 
this ])olicv generates ? 

Analoie Prance wadies : 

It docs not, however, appear at first sight 
that the Yellow Peril at which European econo- 
ini.sts are terrified is to be compared to tlie White 
Peril suspended over Asia. The Chinese do not 
send to Paris, Herlin, and St. Petersburg missio- 
naries to tcjich Christians the J'urig-Chui, and 
sow disorder in European aflairs. A Chinese 
expeditionary foree did not land in y^iberon Bay 
to demand of the (Tovernment of the Keptibhc 
extra-territoriality, i.e., the right of trying by a 
tribunal of mandarin.s cases pending between 
Chinese and Europeans. Admiral Togo <iid not 
come and bombard Brest Koads with a dozen 
battleships, for the purpose of imiiroving Japa- 
nese trade in Prance. ... He did not burn 
Versailles in the name of a higher civili.sation. 
The army of the (Ireat Asiatic Powers tlicl not 
carry away to Tokio and Peking the Louvre 
paintings and the silver .service of the Elysee. 

No indeed ! Monsieur Edmond Ther^^ himself 
admits that the yellow’ rnen are not sufficientb’ 
civilised to imitate the whites so faithfully. Nor 
does he foresee that they wall ever rise to so 
high a moral culture. How could it be possible 
for them to possess our virtues ? They are not 
Christians. But men entitled to speak consider 
that the Yellow Peril is none the less to be dread- 
ed for all that it is economic. Japan, and China: 
organised by Japan, threaten us, in ail the; 
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markets of Europe, with a competition frightful, 
monstrous, enormous, anil ilelormecl, the mere 
idea of which cruises the hair of the economists 
to stand on end. 

Thii is to say, greed ^vi11 not suffer it- 
self to ])e chec Iced. fie vvlio is down must 
be kepi down, and he who shows signs at 
tislng must he dealt with as a peril. 

So- long as this greed persists, no Peace 
'Conference will have the power to give 
Peace to the world, h'ae lories can make 
many things, Init I refuse to believe in a 
faetory-rna.<le jjeaee. The differences between 
Capital and Labour, Governments and 
Pe(>])les, are all due to this greed. So our 
conclusion must be in the \vf)rds of our old 
saying : 

In greed is sin : in sin is death. 

When in these circumstances the strong 
sit down to adjust their mutual differences, 
they put u]) (lylces on their own side and 
cut channels on the side of the weak, so 
that the eurrent of their greed may flow 
away from their own interests. Amongst 
themselves the}’ would divide those parts 
of the world which are soft, into which the 
teeth may be cornfortidily fastened, and 
wiiieb, if the rending claws come by 
any luirt, may afford those claws an eavsy 
revenge. But it may cmjdiatically be 
asserted that this cannot last lor ever. 
They will never remain agreed ujion the 
division of the spoils ; contending greeds 
can never be ecpiably satiated ; tlie leaks 
of sin can never be stojiped ; and one dav 
the lerdv v vessel will founder with all on 
board. 

Providence has kojit us safe from at 
least one source of anxiety. Pverv inch of 
the way to become ]>]iysically strong has 
been baiTcd to us. Even liojie, wliivh flies 
over barriers, has had its wings clipped. 
Only one royal road remains o|Kai to us,— 
the road which leads beyond all s<utow. 
Let evil assail us from without, ))ut let us 
not allow it within. AYhen we shall become 
greater than those who hurt us, then shall 
our sufferings be glorified. But this 
road is neither that of fighting, nor of 
petitioning. 

Athm dheara amrtatwam riditwa 
Dhruvam adhnivethviha na prarthayaate. 

M^n of tranquil mind,- being sure of 


Immortal Truth, never seek the eternal in 
things of the moment. 

IV 

Some part of the earth’s water b^omes 
rarefied and ascends to the skies. With the 
broad movement and the music it acquires 
in those pure heights it then showers down, 
back to the water of the earth. Similarly, 
part of the mind of man rises up out of the 
world and flies skywards ; but this sky- 
soaring mind attains completeness only 
when it has returned, time after time, to 
mingle with the earth-l)ound mind. 

There arc, however, desert tracts in 
which the greater [lart of the year is rain- 
less. That which ascended as vapour docs 
not, •there, rain back on the earth : the 
higher mind cannot commtine with the 
lower. Such regions may manage to get 
along with artificial canal water, but 
where for them is the joyous festival of 
downptir : where the music of the mingling 
of the waters of earth and sky ? 

So far for mere drought. Idien there arc 
the rain of mud, the rain of blood, and such 
like dire ]>hcnomena of which we hear tell. 
These haj)pen when the purity of The 
atmosphere is -sullied and the air is burden- 
ed with dirt. Then it is not the song of 
the sky which descends in purifying 
showers, but just tlie earth’s own "sins 
which fall back on it. 

That is the kind of stormy visitation 
which has overtaken us to-day. On the 
sin-laden dust of the earth pours tainted 
rain from the sky. Our long wait for the 
cleansing bath in [)ure water from on high 
has lieen repeatedly doomed to disappoint- 
ment ; the mud is soiling (^ur minds and 
marks of lilood are «also showing. How 
long can wc kecj) on wiping this away ? 
Even the pure silence of the empyrean is 
powerless to clarify tlie discordant notes 
of the prayer for peace which is rising from 
a blood-stained world. 

Peace ? who can truly pray for Peace ? 
Only they who are ready to renounce. 
Those whose clutching fingers are wriggling, 
like so many snakes, with the greed of 
absorption, "they want peace,— but by 
trickery, not by paying its price. The 
peace they desire is the unchecked opportu-^ 
nity to lick up the cream of the. earth. 
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As it unfortunatel}’' happens, the cream 
jars are mostly in the keep of the weak. 
Naturally the curbing of their greed l>e- 
comes all the more difficult for the strong. 
Where the treasure is well guarded, self- 
restraint comes easy, as also the feeling of 
self-congratulation at having been good. 
There are Lard places in this world where 
it distinctly pays to be gjood. But there is 
no dearth of examples of soft places where 
it becomes so terribly difficult for the strong 
to keep up their good character. Where 
the guard is feeble, both fear and shame 
depart. Let me give another extract from 
Anatole France. Tie is here talking about 
China : 

In otir own times, the Christian acquired the 
habit of sending jointly or separately into that 
vlast Empire, whenev'er order was disturbed, 
soldiers who restored it by means of theft, rape, 
•pillage, murder, and incendiarism, and of pro- 
ceeding at short interv%als with the pacific 
penetration of the country with rifles and guns. 
The ])Oorlv armed Chinese either defend them- 
selves badly or not at all, and so they are 
massacred with tlelightful facilit3’, . . . In 1901, 
order having been disturbed at Peking, the 
troops of the five Great l^owers, under the 
command of a German Field Marshal, restored 
it ’b}-' the customary' means. Having yi this 
fashion covered themselves with militar_v gloty, 
the five Powers signed one of the inmitnerablc 
treaties Iw which they guarantee the integrity 
of the very China whose provinces thex" (livide 
among themselves. 

The destruction, pillage and rapine 
which then went on at IV‘king was far 
from being a small thing, viewed fis a 
torment and insult toman ; but we all know 
to what insignificant proportions that has 
now been reduced by the shame that was 
wrought and suffered in the great European 
war. This only shows how the strict ideal 
which alone serves to hold man up to his 
highest good is lowered by contact with 
the weak. 

Man unconsciousl}'' enters into treatiCvS 
with himself, and seeks to confine the 
struggle between good and evil, which conti- 
nually goes on in his hear^, within certain 
boundaries, allowing it to be relaxed outside 
them where compulsion is feeble. We have 
done this in India, where the Sudra was 
kept so weak by the Brahmin that no sense 
•of fear or shame obtruded in the latter’s 
dealings with the former. This becomes 
2 
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abundantly clear on going through . our 
ancient law books. And we have lost even 
the faculty of recognising the character of 
the evil fruit which the country is reaping— 
so low has been our fall. 

The weak are as great a datiger for the 
strong as quicksands for an ekqxhant. 
They do not assist progress because thcv 
do not resivSt, they only drag down. The 
greater the Imlk and strength on the one 
liand, the more tern hie this downward pull 
on the other. The harder the strong kicks 
the weak, tlie worse for his foot. 

Where the air is light there is the storm- 
centre, and so Asia and Africa are the real 
origins of all the stormy outbreaks in 
Europe. In these weak spots there is no 
resistance, and tlie insjiiration which 
maintains ilie Euroj>enn ideal is eon espond- 
iugly wcfdv. So maddening is the intoxica- 
tion of power that man fails to realise 
this lowering of his standard, — which again 
iiulicates the touching of bottom in his 
dowiiFall. 

This insensibility, this blindness, some- 
times goes to such absurd lengths as to 
jiroYoke a smile tis well as a tear. There 
are a set of youths in our country who, 
drunk with the wine of Europe's political 
vintage, revel in committing murderou.s 
assaults ufion one another. I have often 
had occasion to lament the intolerable 
burden of evil thus placed on our country, 
—which had enough sins ofitsown,— by 
this addition of sins imported from the 
West. And yet we find a former Governor 
of Bengal unblushingly proclaiming that 
these murders go to show how different is 
the sense of Right in Bengal and in Europe. 
Accorjling to him the Bengali looks upon 
murder as nothing more tlian the transla- 
tion of the soul from one state of existence 
to another.* To think of the mockery of 
being thus arraigned by our very teachers 
for having learnt their lessons so aptly. 
One can only suppose that habit has so 
dulled their vision that they arc unable to 
see, as outsiders do, how cheaply human 

. In 1912 in the British Isles ITpermille 
of the population were tried for murder. In .1911 
in Bengal the proportion was only '08 per mille« 
I have not the book now before nu* and sp can- 
not quote the rest of the statistics. 
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lives. rue reckoned in their i)olitics. But rirc 
these j)o!itieril libertines, I crinnot help 
wondering, really oblivious of the special 
psychology which they have so scdulouslv 
cultivated and which projingating itself 
rdl over the world, is spreading bloodshed 
throughout the path of its progress ? 

. Tliose who assert th.at the East and 
tlie West are rrulierdly dillerent at bottom, 
pollute the very sf)urc>‘ of iidereourse be- 
tween the two. 1 hey keej.) tlieir eonscicnce 
paeilied by laying down the ]>rineipie that 
what is good for one cannot possil)lvdr> for 
the otlier, and with tiiis they would stifle 
rdl (ptidnis and prickings which injustice 
and cruelty elsewhere eeoke. These slnhbo- 
leths have come into use ever since the 
West first came into touch with the East. 
Where physie<'d force in.akes it so ease to be 
unjust, the olrstaele of niorrd force is thus, 
with e()urd ease, got rid of. 


Thru is why I .say that eonimerce with 
the werdv destidys tlie tnond sense of the 
strong, the process being the creation of 
dillerent iderds, one for oneself, another for 
others. When one’s own .sehool-hov.s get 
ont of hand, it isindulgentlv remarked that 
boys will be l)oy,s. W'hen' others’ s.-hool- 
boysgive vent (o tlicir excitement, tliev arc 
glared at and dubbed scoundrels. 'Race 
leelmg lon.ses a Iiigli indignation when it 
hs found in a ver deer race, 'but , even if ten 
times more intense in the stronger, so manv 
good reasons Ij.r its e.xisteiiee arediseenied 
that it IS hailed rdinost with rdlhetion' 
Once more i have to beg hospiiiditv from 
Anatole I'ranee. llis mind is clear his 
imagination vivid and no rdjsurdit v’ can 
escape his keen .sense of Iniinonr. He Ju 

still telling of the Chinese : 


Ihey are polite and eerenioniou.s. ),„( 
prpadied w.tli elierisl.ing Iccbk- semiiilem. of 
jilkvUoii lor liuropcatis. The ‘ 

have a^Minst them are ^^reatlv 


Kpevanees we 
or the order of 


those vvhieli Mr. Du Chaillii cherished towan i 
• ns tmnlla. Mr. hi Chaillu, while in the 
brought down with his rifle the niotl,. 
Oorilla. In its <1c«th the brute w.as st 1 ''' 

Its youug to its bosom. He tore iVfn „ ^ 

bmee. and dragged it with him in a cage S ross 
Atnc.a for the purpose of selling it in^F roiT 

slait-ed itself to death ^ «ct«ally 

says Mr. Du Chailln, “to:corre>eHt: e^irnlS” 


So, c'is I was saying, the greatest danger 
to the strong comes from the weak, — so 
insidiousl}" is their moral sense stolen away 
that even its loss is not felt. This danger 
is much greater to-day, now that physical 
force has gained such tremendous re- 
sources of strength. There is no obstacle 
in the way of holding the weak in utter 
subjection, for they have absolutely no 
liO]K‘ of ever finding any way out of the 
net of scientific method with which they 
are enmeshed. And yet, in spite of this 
enormous disparity of strength between 
the men in power and the men under them, 
the timorousness which is inseparable from 
greed keeps the strong in a state of chronic 
anxiety. And the strong have at length 
come to the conclusion tliat the thumb- 
screw must ]>c so lightened that the weak 
may not dare to make their j)laint at the 
l)ai* of the world, nor to ofler evidence of * 
their stiOh'lngs,— not even to set up audible 
wailings in their own corners. 

Bill those who arc thus rendering their 
autocracy .'ibsolutcly easy and safe will 
have to draw upon the capital of their 
manhood in order to count out the cost. 
And in their own home shall they rue this 
continual dissipation ol‘ such capital. Even 
now they are bcginnhig to feel the eflects, 
but even ycL they arc not taking the 
trouble oi casting up tijcir accounts to 
lind out the cause. 

So much for what is to be said about 
the strong. I iccl a world of shame in dis- 
cussing this matter from our side, because 
though from an outer \'icw it may sound 
like a homily, from the inner side it has too 
much resemblance to a wail of helplcvssness. 

1 o tiemlile and to whine arc the two most 
Miameful things for tlie weak to do. If we 
cannot prevail against the strong, we must 
]>ievail against ourselves. Whatever else 
we may do, let us not give way to fear ; 
and 1 we are not allowed to speak out, 
et us at least refrain from sending forth 
our voice of lamentation from one shore 
to the other. 

hen the fire of misery is burning, the 
greatest loss of all would be to suffer its 
scorching, and not avail of its light. May 
that light destroy our illusions and enable 
us to make an effort truly to see. Let us 
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ask our conscience : Is this hideously 
overgrown Power reall^^ great ? Poised 
on the pinnacle of office, men are priding 
themselves on their loftiness. The laws 
which they are making and breaking ironi 
their artificial eminence are not in confor- 
mity with the laws of the universid God. 
Are, then, these men really so great as they 
would appear ? They can break from the 
outside, but can they add a particle to 
man’s internal wealth ? They can sign 
jieace treaties, but can they give peace ? 

It was about 2,000 years ago that all- 
]>owerful Rome, in one of its Eastern pro- 
vinces, eKccutcd on a cross, in comjiany 
with certain miscreants, the simple, unpre- 
tending guru of a tribe of fishernipi. On 
that day the Roman Governor felt no fall- 
ing off in his ajipetite or sleep. hVoin the 
outside, which of them then a])])eared the 
greater ? And to-day ? On that diiy there 
was on the one hand tlie agony, the humi- 
liation, the death, by the cross ; on the 
other, the ])om]) and festivity in the 
Governor’s palace. And to-day ? To 
whom, then, shall we bow the head ? 

Kaimai devaya havitha vidhema : 

To which god shall we offer obhuion ? 

V. 

The triiffie of human ])rogress has never 
met with so serious a block as it has to- 
day. The reason is that the long trains 
of modern history move by steam power, 
and their tracks, which spread all over the 
world, cross and recross in an intricate 
muz'j. So whenever the diflerent trains 
fail to run dear of one another, a hideous 
sniasli-uj) is inevitable, and the whole 
world trembles at the shock. 

Such an ficcident has now occurred ; 
the loss of life and proj^erty li^is been 
stupendous ; and on all side>s questioning 
is heard : what has liapjiened : how did 
it happen : how can it be prevented from 
happening again ? 

Do these (juestions, a^eeting the history 
of all humanity, cast no burden of thought 
on us ? Are we to be content only with 
carping at others : are we not tq search 
out our share of the responsibility ? 

For, as I have suggested before, and I 
repeat definitely here, a grave respon- 


sibility lies on llie weak. It is they who 
afford hospitality to all tlie disease 
germs floating about in the air, and 
nourish them and help them to iTiulti])ly 
with their own life. Cowards arc the 
cause of repeated attemjffs at fright- 
fulness. Those who cringe keep on creat- 
ing their own insults. Our vsensibilities 
do not extend to wliere we eaimot see. 
We lightly crush underfoot the insects on 
the way, but if it be a bird, fallen across 
our path, we hesitate to tread on it. Our 
standard of feeling is different for tlie bird 
and the ant. 

It is thus an important duty for man so 
to ))ear himseir tliat he may noi fail to l)e 
rccoguised as man, — not only in his own 
interest, hut because of his responsibilities 
to others. It is not good that man should 
trample man underfoot, Jieither for the 
downtrodden nor for him who treads. The 
man who ]>e]itlles himself lowers not only 
his own value but that of all mankind. 
Man knows himself as great only wheixj he 
sees great men, — and the truer is such 
vision of greatness, the easier it l)ec()mes to 
be great. 

In countries where each individual has 
value, the whole nation grows to greatness, 
Iw itself. There men put forth their best 
efforts to live great lives, and tliey fight to 
the end if obstniction be placed in their 
wav. Such men cannot fail to make them- 
selves evident, find in dealing with them 
others needs must be careful liow they 
behave. In jtulging such the judge's own 
sense of justice is not tlie sole factor, l)ut 
they have within them something tiial 
calls forth right judgmeiit. 

The eharacteris tie sign of a. people pro- 
gressing in the way of greatness is, that 
the negligibleness of any class or individual 
constantly tends to disap])ear. More crnid 
more do all get the riglit of demanding 
their full manhood. So do they buvsy them- 
selves to assure good food, go(Ml clothing, 
good liuusiiig for all ; good sanitation and 
true culture for all. 

But what has happened in our cotmUy ? 
By our preaching and practice and by our 
institutions it has l)een our one concern to 
keep the greatest number small. AVe have 
left no loophole for disjmte or argument 
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as to whether they fire really small or not, 
but tiave made it a matter of blind faith. 
And so it has come to jiass tluit those we 
have charged with smallness tire jjleading 
guilty with folded hands, and if attempts 
are made to raise them in the social scale, 
it is they who protest mojSt vehemently. 

Thus hfive we made systematic provi- 
sion for the unresisting aceejitfince of insult 
and contumely in every stratum of our 
society. Those who juv kept under, are bv 
ffir Uie most numerous,— yet the lowness of 
their ideas ol life causes no ])ang' in the 
hearts of the upper few. On the contrary, 
if they try to set up the stfuulfird of the 
upjKT .set, the hitter wax wroth. 

When these men, habituated to perpe- 
tual insult, hiii to assert their rights of 
manhood in suflieiently clcjir tones, — where- 
1 ore the ioreigmr finds nothing within or 
without which can make him keep luick. 
his cimtempt, — tlicn, must we not recogni.se 
therein the true Iruit ol our own Kfirm/i ll 
When the sin wliich we luive codified in our 
social reguh'itions returns on us, ;it the 
hands of foreigners, in the field of itolilics. 
whence fire we to drfuv the strength for 
efl'ective protest ? 

So we base our (uutests on the sense 
ol justice ol those verv foreigners — oh 
the shame, the added insult of such jiro- 
tests ! IJow low do we stooj) when 
we .Sfiy, in the same brcjith, that in 
our own sfieiety we shall continue to drag 
our idcfd in the dust, but in your politics 
you must keep it raised aloft. We shall 
kwj) in lidl lurcc the slaver\' sections 
of our social code in fdl their vfirietv, 
but you, ol y'>ur greatness, must phicc in 
our hands the rems ol e(|ual so\'crejgnt v. 
Where ours is the power we .sludl be utter- 
ly miserly in the mime of Religion, but 
where the power is yours we shall imjior- 
tunc you, in that Sfime name of Religion 
for unstinted largess. With what faw fire 
Wf to .sfiv’ these things ? And what if our 
prayers Ik- granted ? If then we .should 
still lie fis callous as ever fibout offering iu- 
sulj. to our own countrymen, whilsrfor- 
eigners out of the fulness of their generosity 
should be showing respect to the insulted 
ones,— would not that lx.- for us the vei'v 
acme of defeat ? 


Whatever nniv l)e the reason, the bur- 
den of wrong and insult lies heavy on us 
to-day. In this condition our sole hope 
is, that since our opi)onents are failing to 
maintain their own in the field of righteous- 
ness, we may there rise superior to them, 
in that event the wrong they do us will 
not hurt our honour, but rather add to it. 
Are we even now to persist in our cry : 
May rov excel us in moral ])Owery so that 
we may expect more froiti you than we are 
prepared to render to ourselves, in other 
words, let ns keep ourselves for ever low 
that you may ^o on lifting us up to your 
level ? All responsibility thrown on others, 
nothing l.)orne by ourselves,— are we for- 
ever to, hold ourselves in such contempt and 
otlK^rs in such high esteein ? What defeat 
can physical force wreak on us compai'ed 
to such self-inflicted degradation ? 

Only a short while ago 1 have heard 
with my own cars an argument of which 
the conclusion was that Hindu and Moslem 
cannot dine under the wSarae roof, even 
though no prohibited food shoidd have 
been brought in. Those who have no hesi- 
tation in affirming wsuch jmnciple are the 
first to suspect foreign interference when 
Hindu and Moslem fall out ; and along 
with such sus])icion is an implied moral 
judgment agfiinst the foreigner concern- 
ed ! The only explanation can be that 
they hold xhe foreigner to be more 
c'unenable to moral law than they are 
themselves. According to them, it is right 
when, ill our own social system, we make 
the barriers between m<an and man into- 
lerably rigid, 1 nit when the foreigner seeks 
to make use of sueli barriers for liis own 
purposes, that is wrong. We may keep 
our own side weak in the ntiine of religion, 
but the sin comes in when advantage is 
taken of that weakness hy our opponents. 

Ifit be' asked why Hindu and Moslem 
should not dine under the same roof, it is 
not considered incumbent to make any 
reply,— -so lost are we to all sense of the 
Jihsurdity and shamefulness of this denial 
to our conscience of the right of question. 
We are not to render any explanation in 
legard to the greater part of our habits 
and customs, just as the beasts and birds 
and trees are not. We are not to render 
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any explanation in regard to our social 
relations with one another on which the 
welfare and misery, the joy and sorrow, of 
so many so absolutely depend. But in our 
commerce with the foreigner, in the world 
of politics, how glibly have we learnt to 
ask questions, how accustomed we are be- 
coming to require reasonable explanations 
of all laws and regulations ! 

In a land where man has kept himsell* in 
slavery by thus ignoring the claim of hu- 
man rights in social relations, how can there 
arise any true demand for self-dctcnniiuT* 
tion ? All rights in such a land needs must 
l3e concessions made by the generosity of 
others. 

So 1 repeat that where man kcej>ii him- 
self petty he fails to catch tlie eye, his plaint 
for rights fails to reach the ear. And when 
such men come into contact with the 
Strong they bring about their downfall by 
lowering their ideal of the relation between 
man and man. Such relations with the 
weak gradually make pride, injuvStice and 
cruelty become natural for the strong. The 
very ease with which they can wreak their 
^ill on the weak makes them unconscioUvS- 
I v relax their belief in the sanctity of hu- 
man freedom. So is the weakness of those 
who have not the jiower to resist, such a 
potent poison for all humanity. And our 
social system is but a vast machine for per- 
petuciting such weakness. Its countless 
forces of unreasoning injunctions have, 
on the one hand, completely hemmed us in, 
and, on the other, they have cut at the very 
root of that freedom of conscience whicli 
alone could have served to find us a 
way out. Then again, there fire the 
punishments of dis])roportionate severity 
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for even the most trivial offences by way 
of nonconformity. And so under the 
burden of unthinking stupidity, and the 
])ressure of distracting fear, all sensibility 
and initiative, even in the least of life’s 
affairs, is utterly crushed out. And then ? 
Then only beg and beg, and if alms be 
denied, weeji and wail ! 

If alms should have lieeii forthcoiTiing 
for the asking, and our travail should 
have ceased with the dole, then indeed 
would our abjectness have become hope- 
less. It is because God will not curse tis 
with the curse of eternal abjectness, kept 
continually pampered by gifts of rights 
out of others’ magnanimity, that He is 
showering upon us sorrow after sorrow. 

When the ship’s hold is full of water 
tlien only does the l)uft*etting of the out- 
side waters I )ecome a menace. The inside 
water is not so visil)ly threatening, its 
inrush not so stupendously a])parent, — it 
destroys with its dead weight. vSo the 
temptation is strong to east all blame on 
the waves outside. Ihitif the good sense 
does not dawn in time, of all hands 
manning the pumps, then sinking is inevi- 
table. However hopeless the task of 
getting rid of the internal water may now 
and then a])[)ear, it is surely more hopeful 
than trying to l)ale away the water of 
the outside seas ! 

Obstacles and op])c)sition from without 
there always will be, but they become 
dangers only when there are also obstacles 
and op])osition within. Only if true 
endeavour should replace l)eggary will all 
insult disapi)car and fruition be ours. 

Tramhiicd by‘ 
ST:i<i:NDRANATn TAOOKli, 


WAS .THERE A MISCARRIAGE 01' JUSTICE ? 

I was shown by the C. I. I). Inspector at accused under trial at Lahore. The I»8- 
Amritsar a telegram from the Punjab ' pector asked me if I knew Mr. Eardly 
Government prohibiting the entrance ‘Norton by sight, and I told him I did not. 
of Mr. Eardly Norton into the martial law He kept the mail train waiting while ^ 
area for the purpose of defending the thorough search was made from end fo 
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end of the train a second time. This was the 
earliest information which I received about 
the refusal to allow any counsel from out- 
side to come to Lahore to assist the 
])risoners who were bein^ orosecuted on 
charges which involved the severest senten- 
ces under the law. Later on, I sent nn 
urgent telegram to thel'iovernmenl of India 
.stating tliat this iiKitter was of the most 
serious coiisecjuenee, and asking for the 
order to be rescinded. It ajrpeared to me 
to be a flagrant denial (d Hritisli Justice : 
for it wris clear that the mem])ers of tlie 
Ivahore Ihn* were in a great measure ])anic- 
strickeii Iw the arrests thfit had taken 
])laee, and were refusing to appear. A very 
[>oor m.'in, like Mr. Kallnath Roy, would 
be the last 'person in the world to wish to 
incxu* the very heavy expense of calling up 
u counsel frf)!!! Calcutta, if he were rd)lc to 
get eflieicnl counsel on tlie S])<)t. Many 
similar telegrams were sent to the Viceroy 
and after some days a formal reply was 
received from the Home Olliee. Mr. IlavSan 
Imam showed me his telegram, which was 

J }ractical]y the same as mine ; and Mr. 

. N, Roy tohl me he had received ;» similar 
one also. 

There were two points m the olheial 
telegram which ap])cared to me to be 
p(d()ably inaccurate. Mrst, it stated that 
the civil authonties could not interfere with 
the military. Tliis, I felt sure, was iji- 
eorreet, because the Goveinmeni of India 
had, otily .a few days earliei*, interfered in 
the matter of the public Hogging that had 
gone on in the open streets of Lahore. 
Furthermore, it is a well-known fact, tliat 
the Viceroy of India is Head (d* the mili- 
tary, as well as of the civil, authorities. 
One of the .sections of an .Act oi' the Gonsti- 
tution states clearly that the Governor- 
General in Connell slndl direct, su])crintend 
and control bc)th tlic civil nnd niiUtarv 
authorities. The telegram also stated that 
the Government of India had ascertained 
that the prisoner under trial had obtained 
the service of efficient counsel. One can 
atquit the Govennnent of India for accept- 
ing the assurance sent; to them from 
Lahore ; but it is difficult to acquit th<? 
^Lahore authorities themselves, who sent 

to tlie GoYernment of India that news 
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without full verification. For, in Mr. Kali- 
nath Roy’s case, the fact is as clear as day, 
tliat he "never did have efficient counsel, 
and that Kunwar Dhuleep Singh,— the 
Barrister appointed to defend undefended 
cases,— head to be called in at the last 
minute lest his case should go undefended. 
1 believe it is true that Kunwar Dhuleep 
Singh liad little more than a few hours in 
which to get up the whole case. With 
regard to Mr. Harkishenlal, I have seen 
with my own eyes the telegrams which his 
advocate sent, staling definitely that senior 
counsel could not be obtained in Lahore. 
The same must have been true in other 
cases also. That Air. Kalinath Roy stifi'cr- 
cd gpcvouvsly in this respect, and was 
dciiicd a jirivilegc which the greatest crimi- 
nals possess as a matter of course in every 
civilised country, cannot, I think, be ques- 
tioned. The whole course pf the prosecu- 
tion might have been different, if a senior 
barrister, fully vensed in the complicated 
procedure of such trials, had been acting on 
his behalf from the first. 

One furtlier line of action taken in the 
course of this trial apjiears to me scarcely 
less unfair than the one 1 have mentioned. 

I will (piote Mr. S. K. Ahikerji's own words 
to show what I mean : — 

"Tile ])rqsociitioti look advrniUige ol* the 
Court-Martial jiroccdiiiv and refused to vshow 
its liand — and then only .at the iiistanee (T the 
Martial Law Coniiuis.sioii—- till the fag end. 
liKlee<l, it was in the cuarsc of the final argument 
that the Crown Proseeittor indieated the partf 
cuhir jfHssage among the artieJes under charge 
which the prosecution considered ohjectioiuihie, 
.'Old llieii all that the aeeused could do was to 
lake his ehaiiee and hurriedly interrupt Kunwar 
niiulcep Singh, in the utidst of his argument, with 
a view to giving him instruelions and laying his 
explanations before the Commission.” 

Now, this was not a civil .suit but a 
criminal trial, where the ])rosecutioii 
represented the King Emperor himself. 

1 he Crown Prosecutor represents the 
Crown. If it is actually true, that the 
Crown Prosecutor deliberately withheld the 
leading grounds of the accusation against 
Mr. Kalinath Roy, in order to confuse the 
defence and take an unfair advantage, then 
the matter is of the gravest .consequence, — 
scarcelv less serious, as 1 have said, than 
the refusal to allow the prisoner to be 
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represented b\' a counsel of bis own choice. 
Mr. Mukerji^s statement as to the conse- 
quence runs as follows 

“The result of this double handicap was that 
Mr. Kalinatli Roy never had anything like an 
opportunity of having his full say : many 
passages which are wholb^ innocent, and capable 
of a satisfactory explanation, have been entirely 
misunderstood by the Commission and incon- 
sistencies found where none really existed. On 
the other hand, some important points in Mr. 
Kalinatli Roy’s favour were "not fully explained, 
and some unhapp}" misapprehensions on the 
part of the Commission were left uncorrected.” 

A further jioint, of a different character, 
arisev«4 with regard to the form of the trial, 
under which Mr. Kalinath Roy , was 
])roseciited. Even accepting forthenn^ment, 
for the vSake of argument, that the Oovern- 
nient were acting well within their powers 
fn proclaiming Martial Law in the Punjab, 
yet the iiccepted opinion of the most 
eminent lawyers is, that only cases of* open 
violence committed on the spot, or causes 
of o])en incitement to violence committed 
on the spot, should be tried under Martial 
Jvaw ; while conij^lex cases which involve 
knowledge of intricate details of law' 
and arc concerned with the exact meaning 
of woi'ds and definitions of what is, or is 
not, legitimate criticism, should be taken 
up ])y the common courts, from wdiose 
decision an appeal is alw'aj/s possible and a 
revision of sentence. It is agreed «a]so, that 
the ground for such jirocedure under 
common lav: is far stronger still, if there is 
present no hindrance of a violent character 
to the common law courts being opened. 
In Mr. Kalinath Roy’s case, there is a 
strong argument that the common law 
courts should have been used, instead of 
Court Martial. There w'ould have been no 
difficulty whatever inthose law' courts being 
opened in Lahore at the time, — no danger 
from the mob was imminent. Also, the case 
was an extremely complex one, —there could 
hardly be a case wdiere w'Qrds and plirases 
counted for more in the question of the 
guilt or innocence of the accused. There- 
fore, to drag this special case under Martial 
LaWy and not to allow it to be tried by 
Common Law, seems to be unfair both 
in law and equity. 


1 have already written very fully to the 
Press about Mr. Kalinath Roy’s pei-soual 
characteristics and antecedents ; his ser- 
vices to Government in the most critical 
time of the w'ar ; his public record for great 
moderation, caution and sanity of judg- 
ment ; iiis nature and character which 
placed him unhesitatingly and unquestiou- 
ingly from first to last on the side of law 
and order ; liis fundamental creed as a 
constitutionalist and a firm believer in the 
benefit of tlic British connexion. All these 
have been put before the public, and will 
gain more emphasis still when Mr. Kali- 
nath Roy’s own statement, made in his 
own defence, is in the Press. They add to 
the presumption, that he could be the bust 
])erson to be a conspirator, eager to stir 
up rebellion among the masses by his pen, 
or an intlammatory ])(>litician, attempting 
to do niisehief by violent and mischievous 
writing. He was not that kind of person 
at all, and men of forty or fifty do not 
change their fundamental habits in a day'. 

But it is wdien wc come to the actual 
case itself, — the ])roseculion charge, the 
articles condemned, the judgment and the 
.summing up,— it is wdien these arc studied 
carefully, that w'c become more and more 
amazed find bewildered, jind begin to 
wonder if wre are really living in the l\ven- 
tieth Centurv in a country wdiere British 
liberty and justice are ])rofesscd as the only 
jirincijiles of government! The amazing 
character of tins judgment has been shown 
up by Mr. M. K. Gandhi in “Young India”, 
June 11, 1919, and 1 wdll not go into it 
again, but I do w isli to say, wdth the ut- 
most deliberation, that so far as my own 
reason, intellect and judgment carry me, — 
as one wdiose mother tongue is English and 
who can weigh the value and use of 
English words,— if these issues of the 
7i7^nnefrom April 1st to April 13th make 
the Editor a criminal, then not a single 
Indian Editor, wlio seeks to say soberly 
what he feels to be the truth, is safe. If 
Mr. Kalinath Roy, a Moderate of Moder- 
ates, is a criminal, then no Indian Moder- 
ate, who speaks on the imbKc platform, is 
safe. If Mr. Kalinath Roy, a strict consti- 
tutionalist, is a criminal, then no Indiana 
constitutionalist, who claims and uses that 
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freedom of speech which tlie British Consti- 
tution implies and involves, is safe. 

If it is necessary 1 shall try to show this 
to the public, clearly and concisely, in a 
written pamphlet. The present article is 
intended to bring out some j)oints sur- 
rounding the trial which ap])etir to me to 
strengthen the main plea, either for a retrial, 
or else for a withdrawal of the sentence. In 
conclusion, I will (|uote the words of Mr. S. 
K. Mukerji, who is living in Lahore and has 
visited (piile recently Mr. Kalina th Roy in 
jail. He thus gives us the news of his pre- 
sent condition : 


“Notwithstanding the philosophic fortitude 
with which Mr. Kalinatli Roy has been bearing 
up his present amiction, notwithstanding his 
living faith in the beneficence of an all- wise 
Providence, there can be no doubt that a prolong- 
ation of the present conditions—specjally those 
pertaining to rigorous imprisonment— is fraught 
in the case of a person of his delicate health and 
nervous temperament with great risk and may 
well give cause for axiety to his friends. His 
Honour the Lieut. Governor’s decision, there- 
fore, “declining to interfere in the order passed 
by the Aiartial Law Commission’/ has been a 
serious disappointment.” 

Shatiiinikctan. C. F. Andrews. 


AN INSIDE VIEW OF THE HINDU JLLNIVERSITY : A REPLY 


I N the last issue of this journal a gcnlleinau 
signing iiimsoll ‘‘Inside View” has contributed 
an article entitled “The Present Condition of 
the Hindu University” in wliieh facts have been 
mixed up with half-tnrdis in a manner that 
nfkkcs the whole article to a larg\ <‘xtent 
sensational. An atteinpt is made here to 
represent the tacts correctly and show a true 
view of llu* situation. I'or the convenience <»f 
the readers the same headings will be used as 
those used by “Inside View” and tile answer to 
each paragraph in the article in question will 
be found in the eorrespoiuling paragraphs that 
follow. 

*‘Rapid Dissolution/’ 

Pointing out how the Hindu University, so 
miuiiticently tinaneed l)y the public, is a ‘‘Tnatter 
of national eoneern,” the writer says : “Had as 
tlie present condition undeniably is, jinlging 
from the public reports ot its internal disorders 
and the resiguation of its eminent \'ice-Chaiieel- 
lor Sir Sivaswainy Aiyer, its future is absolutelv 
hopeless unless radical reforms are efieeted anil 
men with sole devotion to educational work 
and academic experience are |)lneed at its head 
and supported against factious opposition and 
capricious and reckless dcmaiuls for changes 
of policy.” The public reports of its .so-called 
inlernal disorders hfive hitherto only spoken of 
a number of resignations, which* have Ixftm 
reiterated by the press 'over and over again, 
witli the eftect that the afiair has been magnified 
!)eyond its actual dimensions. The fact is that 
out of a total of about a hundred academical 
officers, the number of those who have resigned 
is i^nly 7, including one Head Master, 2 Profes- 


sors, 2 Principals, one Pro- Vice-Chancellor ) and 
one V^iee-Chancellor. The Vice-Chancellor’s tenure 
of office terminated on the 31st March, 1919, 
but owing to a dificrent interpretation of a 
proviso of section 8 oiAct XVI of 191(5, put upon 
it by the Hon’ble Dr. Sa]>ru, the Hon’ble Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and Sir Sivaswainy 
himself, the latter continued as Vice-Chancellor. 
Certain differences between him and the TIon’ble 
Mr. Malaviya ])rccipitaled his resignation. 
Press reports were deliberately made such as 
to make aftairs cappear more sensational and 
important than they actually were. Authorita- 
tive contradictions have been published from 
time to time, which show that the present con- 
dition of the University is not undeniably bad, 
though the personal emiiicnee of Sir Sivaswaniy 
may give it such a look. Its future tliereforc^^^ 
not at all hopeless and rndicnl reforms are not 
needed. Men with sole devotion to educational 
work and academic experience are already at its 
head. In a demoeratic institution, as the Uni- 
versity IS supposed to be, they cannot, however, 
be nlwa vs supported against “factious opposi- 
tion and capricious and reckless demands for 
ehange.s of policJ^” P'Ise where they may. 

1 he University has not got enough monev 
for its work, though it is nearly a crore. A 
leanieil prolessoriate and a devoted and heroic 

- however, says, 

* ^ r Imiversity at present has so small a 
statt of teachers that it is intellectually incapable 
of doing the work of a decent first-grade 
L oUyge not to speak of the higher, more 
varied and more responsible work of a self-con- 
tamed and self-governing University.” And 
then he proceeds to give a list of some 
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existing vacancies. But one has to bear 
in mind also that the Central Hindu College, 
when affiliated to the Allahabad llniversitj', 
was a decent iirst-gradc Colley with a smaller 
Staff than at present. Since it became the 
University College, the strength has increased 
considerably. Itt 1913-1 4-, when the College 
came into the hands of the University Society, 
it had 21 professors only ; yet it was a decent 
first-grade College of the University of Allaha- 
* bad ; bnt now it has 4-2 professors. 11 is 
difficult to see how the college has been degraded 
by an increase^ to exactly double the former 
number, in the staff. This college is now only 
a part and not flie whole of the Universitv, 
which of course is />rc7)ar//7g to do “higher and 
more varied and more responsible work of n. 
self-contained and self-governing Umversify/' 
The movement is admittedly not full two years 
old and higher work vaunmt be utiderlakeii 
without first having laid the fouiidalion wide 
and deep and built the fabric at least up to the 
plinth. The buildings of brick and in or tat may 
grow sooner but the real University takes years 
, and ages^ and “Inside View*’ or the public should 
know that it does not grow “like the Prophet’s 
gourd.” There are at prcvsent 3(> paid and 0 
honorar}^ professors, 8 of them being University 
Professors, of whom very few have got teach- 
ing work, as many post-graduate and research 
classes have not yet been formed and it 
is impossible for several to have been formed so 
soon. There are some vacancies in paid Univer- 
sity Professorships, which should be only filled 
when there is need for them. As the classes arc 
not formed, the University should not waste 
money by financing researchers doing no teach- 
ing work. “Inside View” has totally misre- 
presented the situation. 

The writer proceeds in his third jiara graph 
to give in heightened colour an account of some 
past and future resignations, including that of 
Professor Jadunath Sarkar, of which I learn only 
from the writer. If Professor Sarkar leaves, 
there will not be only one but seven University 
Professors left, of whom two are paid Univer.sity 
Professors, who are taking research classes. 
Professor Sarkar has got no research class t(» 
guide and help. No well-wisher of the University 
would suggest completing a contempkated staff 
just now, no matter whether there is work for 
it or not. The Head Master of the Central 
Hindu School left before The present summer 
vacation commenced, with no detriment to the 
work, which is being done by another Head 
Master. Very prudently the Council had a|> 
pointed him on probation iot a year and the 
cause of his resignation need not* be diseased 
here. Principal Zutshi was also deputed to the 
University on a short-time contract. He left 
at the end of the session for domestic reasons, 
and a new Princmal is soon to be appointed ; • 
the work is not suffering at all. The first batch 
of trained teachers is ready, and the second 
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session is to begin on the 14th of July, 1919. 
It is plain untruth to say that Mr. burtu [is 
going away. So, things have been understated, 
overstated and misrepresented by “Inside View.” 

The state of things is thus not so discreditable 
as “Inside View” would have the public believe. 
He has so far tried to show only one evil in his 
first tliree paragraphs, that the University is 
understaffed,* vvhich it is not. Sir Sivaswamy, 
according to “Inside Vi cvv,” set himself strenu- 
ously to remedy the evil. That is, .one can 
easily infer, he wanted to fill these vacancies 
though there was hardly need for doing so. 
Now', as a matter of fact, attempts wore made to 
fill up the University Ih'ofessorships in English, 
Economics, Physics and Ancient Indian History 
and two University Professors were appointed 
for Botany and Geology who are to join in a 
few months. The nverngc wivrk, however, of 
the professors in the Central Hindu College has 
been hitherto only 10 hours per week. Work 
has to be provided for them to make the average 
18 or 20 lionrs per week as in other Colleges and 
Universities genenilly. .Still students are only 
C>SP> in numbt*r. Witli about double this number, 
(the exact figure for the Calcutta Presidenev 
College for Alarch 31,1918, being 1,035), “a 
deeciit^ first-grade College,” viz., the Presidency 
College, Calcutta, hps about r>0 professors, to 
quote an example nearer home. In 1916-17, the 
average number of pupils per teacher in Arts 
Colleges was 15 in Madras, 27 in Bombay, 30 in 
Bengal, 17 in the United I’rovinces, 27 hi the 
Ptthjal), tkc. ill 1918, the average number in tite 
C. H. College was 16, which is not very discredi- 
table. I tSclieve the University classes in 
Calcutta University are not more lavivshly 
stafied. It would be mid-summer madness to 
waste money over further appointments in the 
Hindu University too soon. The Hori’lile Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, who is at present 
-the sole fin*aneial “Re.source” beggar of the 
Univer.sity, presumably opposed Sir Sivaswaniy 
in this matter and did so rightly. But the 
Hou’ble Pandit must have been supported by 
the Council, else his personal or private opposi- 
tion is altogether meaningless. This obviously 
according to “Inside View” led to Sir Siva- 
swamy ’s resignation. This whole section is 
nanittcl “Rapid Dissolution,’* which is meaning- 
less, as the University is not rapidly dissolving, 
but precipitating necessary resignations, 
probablyofworkerswho.se demands or propo- 
sals would have involved waste of public money. 
But except Sir vSivaswamy, others may have 
resigned for other retisons. 

*'Why the Vice-Chancellor resigned." 

According to “Inside View** it would appear 
that.Sir Sivaswamy wanted to “enjoy plenty^ of 
initiative and support froqi the Council.” But 
this was not always possible. The Act and the 
Statutes very clearly define the duties and the 
poivers of the Vicc-Cnancellor and of the Council 
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and work has to be done within these limits, 
doing anything beyond which would he illegal. 
The constitution of this University is quite unlike 
that of any other Indian University, and Sir 
Sivaswainy misunderstood the situation when 
he probably wanted to be an autocratic execu- 
tive head, despite the Universit}* la - vs. No coun- 
cillor could bind himself to support him, much 
less the Hon'ble Pandit Malaviya who is said 
to have not been able to co-operate with Sir Siva- 
swamy in his autocratic ways, seeing that Sir 
Sivaswamy could resign if he could not have Jiis 
way, but the Hoii’ble Pandit eaunof, as he is 
morally bound to remain in the University for 
rverv pie that he has brought to the University 
on the credit ol his personal services to tlic coun- 
try. Perhaps SirSivaswainv*s])roposal to appoint 
somebody was likely to be rejected by the Coun- 
cil, and the IJon’lde Mr. Malaviya wanted to 
postpone the proposal, to be made in the right 
time for acceptance, but Sir Sivaswamv could not 
wait any longer. This may be the so-called ‘^pro- 
crastination” which has been imputed to the 
llon’ble Pandit almost i)(l vnusenw. If this is 
not the ease of proerastinalion so often referred 
to, I do not know of any other, as the Ilou’ble 
Pandit has attended more meetings than Sir 
Sivaswamv and the latter was usually the 
President and ruled the ileliberations, so the 
cause of any other kind of procrastination, by 
absence from or mistake in proper guidance to 
the meeting, may be Sir Sivaswaniy liimself 
Ihe writer makes a vague reference to some 
prc^Hisals of refoi-m, but as he does not 
specifi/'ally mention the proposals wliieh Sir 
SivasNvaniy made to the llon’blc Pandit “in 
January Inst,” and the reason whv the Hon’ble 
IVindit “procrastinated” them away, by an 
inference from the preceding'* paragraphs of 
‘Mnside View” oiu ean oulv^ suppose that the 
so-called teform jjroposals refer only ti> theea^^e 
of fresh appointments. 

Malaviya's manosuvres ’ 

Mr. Malaviya, is not the “hidden hand” or 
‘the power behind the throne” as “Inside 
View” describes He has not done a single 
thing on his own mitiativc till now. Pvon ihe 
lloidble Mr. Malaviya is powerless a^minst the 
constitution of the University. ],i the meetings 
of the Senate he has been often outvotetl and 
ruled out of order by Sir Sivaswamv himself he 
never took or wantetl anv ad va hi age be von d 
the nnvdcges of an ordinary member, he never 
cared who voted for and who against his 
proposals. The resignation of .Sir Sivaswamv 
does not prove that lie is “powerless against 
Mr. Malaviya,” though he may be so in respects 
other than as a Vice-Chancellor. It only proves 
that law and constitution are stronger thau 
man, including Sir Sivaswamy. ‘^Inside 
View has made an unjust and inaccurate imputa- 
tion, The Honble Mr. Malaviya has reiectc^ 
proposals for his own election a‘s Vice-Chancel- 
lor, l>ecaiise perhap.s'he thought it would be 


selfish on his part to accept the Vice-Chancellor- 
ship ; at least he said it would mean “accession 
of no new strength to the University. Sir 
Sivaswamv’ s appointment will.” But innumer- 
able friends and electors wish he should accept 
it and “Inside View” only makes the case 
stronger when he desires the University to be 
“saved from the danger of his wielding power 
without responsibility,” if such danger there be. 
There is none however, as he is the Pro-Vice- 
Chanccllor alread^^ which means in certain 
respects more responsibility and less power. 
“Inside View,” however, does not apparently 
wish him to be the Vice Chancellor, “as the 
course,” according to him, “has disadvantages 
of a serious nature.” He has freely' minimisM the 
Hon’ble Pandit’s scliolarship, scholarly intelli- 
gence and range of reading. I cannot enter into 
invidious comparisons, as in academical quali- 
fications, the HonJJde Mr. Malaviya is in every 
way eqval to Sir Sivaswamv and there may be 
uiimbcriess points in which (Sue may excel the 
other. Those who have read his note as a member 
of the Industrial Commission may judge whether 
or not his knowledge is extensive and intensive, 
whether he has scholarly intelligence or not. It 
is generally a lawyer who is made Vice-Chancel- 
lor in Indian Universities, but the Hon’ble Pandit 
is a legislator, too, and I do not see any of the 
disqualifications hinted at by “Inside View” 
which would make him an unsuitable Vice- 
Chancellor, 

The Hon’ble Pandit can be expected to 
attend to the tiniversityr affairs more thafi 
Sir vSivaswamy, inspile of the Pandit’s 
multifarious duties, tours and engagements. 
“Inside View” excuses Sir Sivaswamv for 
his being detained at Madras for a inonth 
owing to infliien/.a, but blames the Kon’blc 
Pandit for jittc\nling to his duties only 29 
dfiys ont of 10.1 nt Benares from January to 
April 1919. Hut one must not forget that if 
influenza, which was a personal clanger and 
discomfort could prevent Sir Sivaswamy for a 
month, there is no wonder if the Hon’ble Pandit 
could not spend more time at Benares than was 
absolutely necessary, being all the time engaged 
in discussing the Rowkitt bills in the Imperial 
Legislative Council, which he reasonably con- 
sidered a matter of greater urgenev and impor- 
tance to the country. 

As to the loss the Hindu University will suffer 
from the withdrawal of Sir Sivaswamy, opinions 
may differ both as to the kind and the degree^ 
But there cannot be two opinions on the point 
that an autocratic ruler is quite out of place in 
a democracy. Sir Sivaswamy’s tenure of office 
terminated on the 3fst March, 1919, according 
to many, and the question was before the last 
meeting of the Court, when Sir Sivaswaniy 
decided things m his own favour. To say in the 
circumstances, that Sir Sivaswamy found “his 
position intolerable owing to Mr. Malaviva’s 
actiofi” is a pure misrepresentation. 
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^ How the G>llege is being run/* 

Inside View’* seems to have made iniicli of 
the ordinary progress report of the College. Con- 
sidering the numerical strength of the C. H. 
College in previous years the number of students 
is at present certainly very large. But 683 
students do not give sufficient work to a large 
professoriate like the one we have ; the accom- 
modation at present is also limited. To obviate 
the latter difficulty, the shift vsystem has bmi 
advantageously adopted. While complaining 
that the college was understaffed, ‘inside View** 
showed much solicitude for “Teaching work of a 
higher kind** (vide his para. 2). One wonders 
why ^he writer should grow critical ni>vv (in his 
9th para) in respect of the work of a “higher 
kind** in reference to the so-called D.Sc. class*’ 
and begin to ciuote, or more correctly misquote, 
chapter and verse against it. There is a whole 
chapter (XXXI) for the “D.Sc.** in the Benares 
Regulations, which hardly leaves room 
for any doubt on the point. For the so- 
called “D.Sc. students*’ Residence is not required 
by the regulations, as they at present stand ; 
Inoreover, research work in mathematics does 
not involve daily lectures of or daily consulta- 
tion with the Professor, and can be cai'ried on 
purely by correspondence also. 1 take care to 
point this out, as “Inside View” seems to be 
innocent of this “wscholar’s point of view.” 
But, as a matter of fact, as “Iiidsicle View” 
himself admits, “the D.Sc. students of Calcutta” 
do come to Benares to take necessary instruc- 
tions as often as needed. “Inside View” need 
not grudge the privilege. 

So far as admission of students is concerned, 
there arc rules and regulations laid down for the 
guidance of the Principal, who is, however, 
bound to consult the Syndicate in certain cases. 
“Inside View” complains of the Principal not 
having info^ned or obtained permission of the 
Vice-Chancellor in enrolling D.Sc. students. 
But he forgets that there is neither any necessity 
nor is there aii 3 ^ rule requiring the Principal to 
consult or inform or take the jiermission of the 
Vice-Chancellor, ‘Inside View” wants certain 
Professors to be appointed for “higher work” 
which, on account of the residence rule, can be 
commenced only after two years* residence and 
the taking of the M.A. degree in the case of arts 
subjects. He should have rejoiced that in some 
science subjects higher worlPcan be started at 
once, iVi keeping with the rules. The regulations 
rcterred to by him apply to other cases than 
that of the D.Sc. class, as held b 5 ’' the Senate 
Sub-Committee, vide p. 164, Mmutes, Vol. Ill A. 
Admission to the M.Sc. ddss will involve 
residence, but as the D.Sc. class is in fact no class, 
no residence can be insisted upon. Research 
wo^ need not be confined to students in 
and a candidate qualifies by his 
work, be he working anywhere. There is no 
qlass or course of instruction prescribed by the 
regulation. t 
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“Inside View” complains of a transitory 
regulation having been moved to meet the case 
of two students who had passed their previous 
M. Sc. before the University was chartered. It 
is unjust to call it “indecent haste to secure 
pupils.” The word transitory makes it plain 
that the object was to meet special cases for one 
or two years. Transitory regulations are no 
innovation, other such regulations being still in 
force. 

There is hardly any difference between the 
M, Sc. courses of Benares and Allahabad asj^et 
and at least for the first two years of Benares 
University, the candidates who have passed 
their “previous” at Allahabad can easily appear 
at the “final” at Benares ; at any rate, if two 
candidates enjoy this privilege, the fears of 
“Inside View” that the University will soon be- 
come “The mother of a large brood” arc surely 
ill-conceived. The charge that a rusticated student 
was admitled is vague. Was he admitted while 
lie was undergoing rustication ? Or, was he 
rusticated for life ? The Hindu University was 
recognised only six months ago by the Allahabad 
University for Inter-Uiiivcrsity relations. There 
is no reason to doubt that the Principal always 
took assurances as to character and conduct of 
each candidate for admission and the present 
Registrar himself had to certily in one doubtful 
case-long before the Inter-University relations 
were Cvstablished in January last, on the motion 
of Doctor Ganesh Prasad himself. “Inside View” 
says, the Registrar reported to the Syndicate 
the admission of a student who was rtisticated 
elsewhere, but he is conveniently silent on the 
result of such report. The fact is that the Syndi- 
cate did not take any notice of such report, as 
the exact situation was explained to the Syndi- 
cate by Dr. Ganesh Prasad. 

The "mad race for “Efficiency” and “Quality” 
in education with which the bureaucracy vseems 
to have fascinated our friend “Inside View” to 
such an extent that he seems to have lost his 
sense of proportion. lie says, “The undergradu- 
ate classes of the Central Hindu College arc iu a 
still worse plight in consequence of this mad 
race for increasing the number of pupils on the 
rolls and bringing grist to the financial mill. 
Quantity is the only thing cared for.” The 
Presidency College of Calcutta, for instance, is 
not the only arts and science College of the 
University of Calcutta, yet the number of 
students in that College is about double that of 
the C. H. College ; but it is not in a worse 
plight. But what is this plight after all ? What 
was the bad plight ? That certain D. Sc. and 
M. Sc. students were admitted ? That must be a 
wretched plight, indeed ! Are the undergfad% 
ates in a w^'orse plifht because there is none to 
teach them ? This allegation, as has been 
shown, is absurd. In fact, how the under- 
graduates are in a worse plight, is not clear. 
The lairger the numW of students the gfeatei^ 
the profit from Ithe Tees, indeed ! It should be^ 
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born^ ill uiind that the total incoino inider the 
head “tuition JVes” is yet less than one-fourth of 
the total expenditure and even four times the 
present number of vStudents will not make up the 
detieiency, for reasons obvious to every educa- 
tionist. Is it desirable that lie number of 
admissions should be necessarily limited merclj^ 
to show that “grist is 7?ot being brought to the 
mill ?“ ()i\ doys “Inside View” want that the 
number -of students should be reduced aiid of 
Professors increased, so that the latter should 
have still less work and nuicl) more leisure? 

^‘Machine worked by 

“Inside View” .seems to be needlessly jealous 
of the shift system. The institution is growing 
and it was natural that it sliotdd outgrow its 
present accominodation. Kveiy Indian, including 
“Inside View”,— if he is not a non- Indian- 
should rejoice that the Ijuildings which were 
occupied for o or (J hours liefore are now being 
used for double the peritnl. Other countries 
have already been observing this econoniv and 
our new University has .shown that this method 
would be beneficial in more ways than one, 
e.specially because it is iiurcly re.sulential. The 
timetable is st) nicely regulated and armnged 
that it suits |hc eimveuiencc of every individual 
professor. There is a mocling-titue 'of both the 
shifts and some professors find it more conve- 
nient to work at the end of the fir^i and at the 
beginning of the second. Kven the uK iiial staff 
has Its work divided. The complaini, so im- 
foimoed, is t)nly an invention of the wiiter, as no 
Student, or inenial. or professor has ever com- 
plained of it. The system, on the other hand 
was warmly approeiated bv the colleagues of the 
principal. iTofi-s^or Jadunaih Sarkar, for iu- 
stiinee, wrote to the Urineipal in reference to the 
evil of making (he same .staff work in both the 
shifts, vrhe draft timetable drawn up bv the 
principal very happily avoids this evil, and is 
thciefore, not objectionable from this ooiiit of 
view.” ‘ 

It istiitcrly uiuruc lo allege that periods are 
ol varums duralions. The nioraiiig 7)eri(Kls -ire 
ol 40 tmiiutcseacli, and the day pWlods are’ of 
48 iniimtes each. The starting point of the 
college work is not changed from lime u, 
but from weasoa to .season with regular notice 
and the allegation of ‘•Inside View” is nure 

in ek>se coiiformitv 
with yiat followed in many Vtesteriil'iiircrsitics 
1 need hardly say tliat to show that the elnimV. 
in slarting-tmiewas "caprieious”. exaggerated 
ftnd fancied examples have been given and a whole 
paragraph wasted over it. 

The teaehiTig staff is "repleted," as we Inve 
shown above, .and the admission of students 
should be mished on tc. provide sufficient work 
for the s aft ‘‘Inside View” is wrong when hu 

being reeklesslv made 
mid the stalf is being dejiktecl ’ ^ 

^ ••Inside View" next inlnnates that lew 


members of the Council a.s at present constituted 
have academic experience, sense of duty^ . and 
strength of character enough to fight for true 
ideals. An examination of the list of members 
nevertheless will show that there is a consider- 
able number of such members as can be described 
as having academic experience, sense of duty 
and strength of character enough to fight for 
true ideals. The sweeping statement of “Inside 
View” is unjustly derogatory to the generality 
of member.s of the Council. 

“The root cause of the evil.” 

[“In.sidc View” proceeds to trace “the root 
cause of the evil” in 7 sections, viz,, (T) Election 
of unsuitable members, (2) Conseejuent want of 
homogeneity and prolonged discu.ssions, (3) 
Legal subtleties, (4) Procrastination, (5) Absence 
of clca^r academic ideals, (fi ) The “hidden hand,” 
and (7), The divorce of power from responsibility 
in Air. Alalaviya. Each section will be taken one 
by one.] 

1. Election of non-edneationists cannot be 
altogether avoided in the Court, which neverthe- 
less contains nearly .seventy per cent, of educa-* 
tionists. The representatives of “the wksdom of 
onr Crrandfathers” are few and far between. 
The All-India eharactef of the University will be 
.sai<l to have been lost if its W’orking bodies are 
eoniined to loe.al men. Absentees can never be 
avoided in practice. AVhat is the state of tilings 
even m Calcutta ordinarily ? The Council 
mostly and the Senate and the vS\mdicatc, .as 
also the Faculties, are entirely conip(»sed * of 
educationists. 

2. vSuch homogeneity a.s “Inside View” 
aims at is not po.ssiblc in this world. It is 
iitticv urate in the case of the Court and plain 
untruth in the case of the Senate to say that 
the majority are ignorant of and indifferent to 
modern edueatioiial ideas, problems and experi- 
ments ol Eurojie. As to prolonged discussions, 
they are not peculiar to the Hindu Univer.sity. 
Uldcr I inycrsitics liaye longer discussions. And 
a new I ni versify, with .something new in it, 
must nccc.ssarily have long deliberations in its 
earlier years. In the specific instance given, the 
bourse m Domestic Economy had to be framed on 
tiatioiuil lines ; a mere imitation of the European 
system was not desirable. It was being newly 

country and it is verj- necei 
‘ T ^ consideration should be given to 

It. The Honours Cour.se in the University has got 
rcgtilatipns ol its own, the meeting did not want 
any chan^ at present, but the Viee-Chancellor, 

^ ho presided, wanted to infrodnee the Madras 
a A. Honours and to abolish M. A. Examina- 
tions altogether ; but as he found the sense of the 
changes, he left them 
undecided for graod reasons. There are r^gnla- 
tjous u hull guide such deliberations, and if they 

need not remain 
midtiidcd. Hut m the case quoted, the Vicc- 

khanccllor hnnsclf favoured indecision ! ‘‘Inside 
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View” here seems to liaA^e had no scruple against 
suppresjo ven and suggestio fahi, 

2a. The five representatives of the Govern- 
ment from the very beginning attended ver^' sel- 
dom. Besides these thei'C are two European 
members only, who attend as regularly as 
many other members do. MM. Dr. Jha 
resigned because, as he said, the University 
was proceeding at such a tremendous speed 
that he found himself unable to follow in all 
its movements. This may be contrasted with Sir 
Sivaswamy^s complaint of “Procrastination” 
—•a case of polar diversity of views among 
great scholars. The Hon’ble Mr. Chintamoni 
was never in the Senate. He is still in the Council. 

3. Dissatisfaction with and consetjUent dis- 
regard of the existing regulations of the University 
on the pfivt of certain members, not excluding 
Sir Sivaswami himself, have always giveii rise 
to endless discussions on legal points. A dispas- 
sionate study of the minutes wdll bent* ample 
testinlony to this. The Vice-Chancellor instead of 
acti^xg as a judge and jurist often advocated 
violation of such regulations as he thought were 
•unnecessary or cumbrous. But in the Univer- 
sity, the Vice-Chancellor cannot override regula- 
tions, which may be amended or I'epealcd by the 
Senate b}" regular constitutional methods. 

4-. Procrastination was a speciality with Sir 
Sivasw^amy himself. To take one instance out 
of many, the meeting to be held on the fourth of 
May 1919, could have disposed of the items 
standing over from the meeting held on the 10th 
of April 1919. When the agenda paper was 
issued it contained only a few new items. 
Several members suggested that the items 
standing over from the previous meeting might 
be included in a supplementary agenda paper. 
But the Registrar replied that the items 
had been omitted by the explicit order of the 
Vice-Chancellor himself. “Inside View” has 
totally misrepresented the truth. 

5. The academic ideals have been declared 
times out of number by the promoters of the 
University, and it is in conformity to these ideals 
that the regulations have been framed. True, 
there is no such special heading in the laws as 
“Academic Ideals.” The University however 
lias not been old enough to be judged whether 
it is moving only in a circle or is marching for- 
ward step by step in the right line. 

6. The Hon’ble Pandit Malavi>;a’s is not 
a “hidden hand.” His position in the Uni- 
versity has always been clear and plain and 
in its affairs he can never be accused even 
by his worst- enemies of having adopted 
political tactics. The id^ of the Univer- 
sity has been originally his, the movement 
was started by him, and although at the time of 
the Benares Congress many a political leader 
vowed to devote the evening* of his life to the 
Pandit’s idea, it is only the Pandit who has been • 
working incessantly for it. As to the funds, he 
is the only w^orkcr for their increase. Every 


meeting standsi in need of his help and adviec 
and every consideration is justly made to make 
it possible for him to attend. These arc inevit- 
able circumstances. He has always been consti- 
tutional and has not so far as the records go, 
upset what others ever did in his absence. If the 
meeting at whicli h<‘ was expected found him 
unable to attend it, it could have done the need- 
ful in case of pressing fjuestions and 1 am sure 
the llon’blc Mr. Malaviva would not have 
minded it at all. 1 am sure he never could nor 
did deprive the meeting of its power of initiative. 
“Inside View”, I hope, does not mean to say so. 

7. If there was truly divorce of power from 
responsibilitj^ in the Ilon’ble Pandit he would 
not care to attend so regularly the meetings of 
the University, as he has always done. Many of 
those who arc were members, ns he has been 
till of kite, b.avc been vmM'ndtffereiit as to attend- 
ance. It was his admirable scincssncss which 
not only materialised the idea of a great future 
University but also made him refuse any “definite 
and public position.” His aim in refusing position 
can fx- very well iiil'erred from what he said in 
proposing Sir Sivaswamy in the meeting of the 
Court held on the 13th April, 1918 (AI mutes, 
Vol. IJ B. P. r»ir>). With I'eferencc to his own 
name having been proposed for election as the 
Vice-Chancellor, he said : “So far as i am 
concerned my services already arc, and will 
remain throughout my life, at tne disposal of the 
University. My being elected as Vice-Chancellor 
will not mean the accession of any new strength 
to the University. The election of Sir Siva- 
swamy will.” He was conscious of his multi- 
farious and India-wide engagements and agreed 
to be elected tcmjiorary Pro-Vice-Chancellor very 
reluctantly, as the acceptance of an office very 
much militated against his own principles of 
selllcssncss. He cannot be said^lo have ever 
fought shy of responsibility. “Inside View” is 
guilty of grave injustice to "a great .nationalist 
leader, eminent lawyer and legislator when he 
accuses him of want of the .sense of re.sponsibility. 
As the letter of Sir Sivaswami is not before us it 
cannot be seen how it proves according to 
“Inside View” that “no responsible head of the 
University can do his duty unless he bows to the 
will of Mr. M ala viy a and takes his orders from 
him.’' This might refer to a specific case of 
making certain appointments M^herc the council 
would not agree, as shown elsewhere. If my 
surmise is right, it is not clear why the llon’blc 
Pandit is being taken to task for it refers to 
cases in general, it would be interesting to know 
if the late Sir Siinderlall, AIM. Pandit Adityaram 
Bhattacluirya and K.B. G.N. Chakravarti, as long 
as they were in office, used to take orders from the 
Ilon’ble Pandit. If they did, and also discharged 
their duties properly, as is admitted on all hatSls, 
the will and the orders of the Hon’ble Pandit 
proved to be agreeable, just and acceptable to 
them. If they did not take orders from him, 
surely it would sccut wonderful that they could 
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do their duties despite their disolxidience ol' the 
Uonlble Pandit^s orders ! And if there was 
disagreement between them and the Pandit 
owing to this disobedience they nnist have 
suppressed it, as they never mentioned their 
di&rences while Sir Sivaswamy did. In the 
absence of definite evidence, it may be argued 
that at least Pandit Adityarani >Yho retired and 
Mr. Chakravarti who resigned may have done 
80 owing to such differences. I* roin the records, 
however, it appears that the reasons why they 
withdrew are different from tliose of Sir Siva- 
swamy, As to the daily change of opinions on 
the part of the Hon’ble Pandit, again no proof 
has been given, and if he is making hinnaiily 
impossible promises from a hundrecl or more 
platforms, I hope he does so before human 
audiences who can judge well ior theiiusclves 
whether he is serious. It is, however, inhuman 
on the part of “Inside Vie\v“ to impeach the 
speaker without producing any proof's, 

^^Queer Choice of Men '' 

Benares Ls surely “the city of the dead and the 
dying.** But it has been a seat of learning for 
thousands of years, perhaps because learning 
and experience* flocked to it at the last stage 
and passed on from the older to the younger 
generation, as the <dd man is reborn in the new 
child. This unique ]>rivilege is claimed by this 
city only in nil India, though it may be only a 
third rate district town for comniereiai and 
political reasons. Jt has been a I'niversity town 
for years unnumbered, by force of a divine, and 
not human, charter as it ivefr. Oxford and 
Cambridge, Oottingeii and Jen:i, J^alerruo and 
Pavia are even much smaller towns. A Univer- 
sity is, however, in no case confined to the small 
area it occupies. It is the iiitellcetnal metropolis 
of all the districts, ])roYinces and countries from 
which its alumni hail. “Inside View” ought to 
know that a Umiversity, wheresoever it ninv be, 
does rely almost entirely on its professoriate for 
its mental gnidanee and sometimes^ hut not 
always f for its administrative efficiency. It is 
al\vay.s better for the advancement of knowledge 
that the professors and scholars be kept so far 
as possible free from the worry of administra- 
tion. Still, the University. Court has been from 
the beginning showing its great faith in the 
educationists by ineludmg them in the adminis- 
trative bodies. They never preferred absentee 
lawyers against them, so far as the records go. 
There has been no known Urdu or Hindi poets 
elected as such in the Court. Poor old-type 
Sanskrit Pandits are too few to need mention. 
Of 1ST members at least 115 or roughly 00 per 
cent, will feel insulted if they arc not considered 
cdu^tionists. Only 11, or per cent are 
oldtypc Sanskrit * Pandits. ' Of practising 
lawyers (of whom a// may not be abseutees) 
there are 19 at tlK* most or about 10 
per •cent altogether. So it will be selm that 


“Inside Yievv’* is not correct when he 
that “the policy of those who rule the Hindu 
University is clearly one of distrust and exclusion 
towards * educationists”, etc. “Inside View” 
must remember that he has made an unjustified 
sweeping remark against the princes, education- 
ists and scholars of India, chosen for the work 
of the University. If Mr. Nag vvas r^ected in 
favour of Mr. Mehrolra, the Universit}^ Office 
Superintendent, it only means that the donors 
prefen*ed him or perhaps the “clerk” cavassed 
better than the “professor”. If quondam colliers, 
hawkers, news-boys and bookbinders can some 
day become members of the British Parliament, 
surely our clerks should have better aspirations 
and should leave professors alone to compete 
for membership in the University Court ! The 
“somnolent octogenerian” Pandit Cheda Lai, 
B. A., has been serving the institution for the 
last 20 years as an honorary worker, has been 
all his Jffe in the ediicational department, has 
been one of the active members of the governing 
bodies of the Central Hindu College and is yet 
taking the same interest in the University. In 
the governance of the tiiiancial affairs oV the » 
University, I think, an honorary W’^orker like him 
should be preferred to a paid servant of the 
University. 

As to the number of our professors in the 
court, they are surely in a great minority, 

(1 ) because they cannot nil be elected, (2) because 
they need not form a majority in an administrat- 
ive general body. Prom the Council, howevef, 
they are not jealously excluded. There arc six 
professors of the Hindu University in the Council. 
True, they form a .small minority — about 20 per 
cent only. But it is not an academical body. 
The (jiiontm is always fixed to make the work 
possible. The institutions where membership is 
paying in no sense, attendance is always indiffer- 
ent. Moreover the principles and the poliev of 
administration arc laid down by the court. The 
Council is only the executive body thereof, not 
“the supreme governing body** as “Inside View’* 
misrepresents it. fVide vSec. 9(11) act XVH of 
1915], 

Why should it be considered as objectionable 
that expenditure of tens of thousands of rupees 
is suuetioned by less than ope fourth of its 
members, when the Council is so authorised by 
law and when the Court exercises control over 
the council ? [Vide statutes 15, 17 (7), 18 (1) 
and (2) ]. I may be accused of entering into a 
legal di.scussion here, but as a chartered 
University ,ve have to abide by the Act, the 
vStatutes and the Regulations, and if we are 
dissatisfied with any part of them, we should 
take steps to get them amended and it is no 
good blaming one man or another for being too 
legal, regular or punctiliouaL “Inside View** has, 
however, shown great solicitude for local 
Mucationists to 'have sole authority in the 
administration and he ought to have rejoiced 
that the Council decides important matters 
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tnostly with a bare quorum, consisting of the as the Writer has disclosed deplorable ignorance 
six proiessors, ^Yho are of course local education- of true facts, besides other things, 
ists, the seventh being the President himself. But „ ^ 

then he would have made himself co/«isfent / bEN.vroR opthe Bekarks 

“Inside View,” in conclusion, is a misnomer The 16th June, 1919 f Hmno Univkrsitv. 


COMMENT AND CRlTfCISM 

Rev. W. E. S. Holland’s Aliegatioii pliical School at Ernakulani. The Madanapalli 

agaimt Mrs. Annie Besant* College is an institution affiliated to the newly 

t - founded National Universitv of India, and I 

The May number of the Modern Review ktiow that there is no restriction in the matter 
publishes on page 533 an article entitled “A of the admission of Panchama students to the 
Menace to Hindu Society’ and on the next Madanapalli College as well as the other in stitu- 
page (534*) a passage from the “Goal of India” tions affiliated to the National University. Thus 
by Rev. W. h,. S. Holland is quotctl. The there are onlv two of the three institutions 
quotation referred to, with which J am con- referred to in' existence and botli of them are 
cerned, runs as follows “Mrs. Resant loudly '^governed bv Roanls duly establishc-l. therefor, 
trumpets social reform ; but her Central Hindu and arc not' under the sole control of Mrs. 
College at Benares and the Iheosophical Schools Resant. The passage quoted appears to insinuate 
at Eraakulam and Madanapalli refuse admtssion that Mrs. Iksant is insincere in her social 
to all nut-casts and Panchamas.” As ag.iiust rclbrin work. Mv statement above recorded 
tins, there IS an asterisk marked with the query, dearly iiulicatcs tlia!: the aim of the author of 
‘Us this true?” by the Editor of the Modern the “(roal ol India” is one of themau}' tiiisuccess- 
Review. I am iii a position to answer the query c,,] attempts made to discredit Mrs, Uesant, a 
and to .state that the information intended to be and sincere lover oflndi.a. who has dedicated 

conveyed by the passage quoted is incorrect. r,.,- service. 

The Central Hindu College at Benares is part 

of the Hindu# University and is not under the R* Amanda Rao, 

control of Mrs. Besant' There is no Theoso- /f/g-h Court Vakil, Tri ran drum. 


HINDIISTHAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

T he objects of the Hindustlian Association of Plans and Needs for the Future ; 

America arc to further the interc.sts of 1. To encourage more Indian students to 

Hindusthanee student, s, to interpret India come to America, 
to America and America to India. 2. To carry on a pidilicity campaign in India 

It is a branch of the World’s Hindusthanee for scholarships in American universities for 
Students’ Federation. It has a membership in Indian men and women. 

America of obout t\\ o hundred, nearly all of 3. To establish a plallorm from which may 
whom are Indian students in .American universi- be heard lectures upon the best thought and 
ties. The present headquarters are in New York, achievements of the two nations— India and 
and there are Chapters in universit}" towns in America. Two American women have pledged 
America where there are more than four Indian $50 a year each toward a $2500 travelling 
students. Some of these chapters have rented lectureship fund upon Indian history, art, 
club houses where Students can obtain room and literature, architecture, industries, economics, 
board at very reasonable rates. It is non-politi- traditions and ideals of India, 
cal ai^ non-sectarian. 4 A membership eoniinittee to establish new 

The official organ of the Association is the chapters, Nalanda Clubs, Women’s Auxiliaries 
Hindusthanee Student. and study circles. 

The work of the Association consists of: 5. To hold frequent lectures, entertainments 

1. Publicity — a committee which publishes and socials, 
articles, circulars and booklets of information to Honorary Members : The Poet Rabindranath 
students and bu.smess men in India concerning Tagore, Miss Jane Add ams, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
commercial and educational • facilities in the Miss Ellen Key, Her Highness tlie Begum of 
United States. This committee arranges lectures Bhopal, Dr. David Starr Jordon, .President 
in America, sells lantern slides pertaining to Stanley Hall, President W. H. P. Faunce, Pr(>s 
India, answers inquiries 0 f prospective students fessor A. U. Pope, many others, 
from India, and pubUshe.s articles in Indiair^ * The Association invites correspondence from 
papers about American achievements in art, students intending to specialize, do research 
literature, economics and education. work, or to continue their higher studies in 

2, Granting loans to students in need. America. It takes special pains to supply 
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acciiratc and complete information about courses 
in American ilnivcrsities, cost of living, self- 
support and so forth, free of charge. 

It is not in a position to help tlic prospective 
student hiian< ially, but after he hn^ t cached the 
United States, it will do all it can to make his 
stay comfortable. 

The llindusthan As.sociation of America is an 
organization of Hindus and Americans with the 
aims to foster social relations between the two 
countries and to help tlic Hindu stmlents in this 
country [U.S.A.]. It has done good work in the 
past ami the new ollieers just elected assure us 
of good work in the future, and that they are 


going to put fresh energy and zeal into the work 
of the Association. It is needless to say that we 
wish the Association all the success that it 
/leserves. 

The officers for 1919 are : 

President ; Ram Kumar Khemka. 

Vice-Presidents : B. N. Bysack. 

S. R. Mandal. 

General Secretary : S. N. Bose. 

Treasurer : A. K. Som. 

Members of the Board of Directors : 

B. B. Sarkar. 

G. B. Desai. 

J. Anjla. 


TRUE FREEDOM 


Men whose lioast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free, 

If there breathe on earth a sl/ive, 
Are ye truly free and brave ? 

If ye do not feel the chain, 

When it works a Ijrotlier’s pain, 
Are ye not Ijase slaves indeed, 
vSlaves unworthy to ])c freed 

Is true freedom but to break 
Fellers for our own sake, 

And witli leathern hearts forget 
Tliat we owe mankind a debt ? 


No ! true freedom is to share 
All tlic chains our lirothers wear, 

And with heart and hand to be 
ivarnest to make others free. 

They are sla^^CvS who fear to speak 
For the fellen and the weak ; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hati'ed, scoffing, and abuse,’ 

Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think ; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In tile right with two or three ! 

J. R. Dowell. 


“ENGLAND ! THE TIME IS COME WHEN 
THOU SHOULDkST WEAN“ 


England 1 the time is come when thou should’st wean 
Thy licurt from its emasculating food ; 

1 he truth shoidd now he better understood ; 

()1(1 things have been unsettled ; we have seen 
Fair seed-time, better harvest might have been 
Hut for thy trespasses*; and, at this dav, 

If for Greece, Egypt, India, Africa, 

Aught good \\ eie dCvStined, thou would’st step between, 
Enghind ! all nations in this charge agree : 

But worse, more ignorant in love "and hate, 

Far-far more abject, is thine Enemy : 

Therefore the wise pray for thee, though the freight 
Oi thy offences be a heavv weight : 

Oh grief that Earth’s best ho|ies rest all with thee 

, William Wordsworth. 
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THE RIGHT HONORABLE MR. FISHER ON EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 

By Lajpat Rai. 


'*The capital of a country does not consist in 
casfh or paper, but in the brains and bodies of 

the people who inhabit it 

—The Right Honorable Mr. Fisher, President 
of the Board of Education^ IL K. 

R ight in the middle of the war, tlie great- 
CvSt war of the world, at the time of the 
greatest danger to the country and the 
Empire, Mr. Fisher, the minister responsible 
for the control of education in England, has 
been considering and enforcing considera- 
tion by the nation and Parliament, of the 
•question of national education. In the 
.Preface to a pamphlet called “Educational 
Reform’', which is a collection of his speeches 
on the subject, delivered in 1917 in and 
outside Parliament, he observes : 

“Obviously education is important. Every- 
body who has a child knows that the future of 
hie child depends upon the way he is brought 
up. Is he to be competent for the business of 
life or incompetent, a profitable member of the 
community or a parasite. Is he to be prudent, 
or profligate, cultured or ignorant, brutal or 
refined, social or anti-social, a citizen or an 
anarchist. The answer to all these questions 
is to be found partly in descent ; but far more 
largely in circumstances which, unlike the un- 
alterable traits handed down in blood, can be 
affected for better or for worse by education,” 
(The italics in this quotation are mine). 

After these basic remarks, Mr. Fisher 
proceeds to consider if there is any foi*ce in 
the adverse criticism of popular education, 
made by classes interested in keeping the 
masses down. These latter have often been 
heard speaking of popular education with 
contempt. “They are prepared to believe 
that it IS good for well-to-do people — for the 
aristocracy of the humein race, “ but not for 
the common |>eople, whose business is to 
toil with their hands and produce the things 
of the world for the use of the former, their 
natural leaders. They admit that “educa- 
tion should be somewhere, but deny that it 
should be cvenrwhere“. “I wish to prove/' 
adds Mr. Pisner, “that it should be etery- 
4 


where, and that no State can flourish 
without a sound popular system of educa- 
tion.” 

We have to “conceive of education as the 
drawing out of a man all that is best and 
most useful in him, so that it may be em- 
ployed to the advantage of the community 
and of himself as a member of it. 

Wc must regard it uot as bearing fruit in the 
science and art of earning a livelihood alone, but 
as yielding the science and art of living. It is 
the means by which the individual citizen may 
be trained to make the best use of his innate 
qualities and the means by which the State may 
be emrbled to make the best use of its citizens. 
8])iritually conceived it is Plato's ‘turning of 
the soul towards the light' ; materially conceiv- 
ed it is Napoleon’s ‘open career to talent.* In 
any case it is of great democratic interest, for 
indeed a wise democratic government is im- 
possible without it.” 

The remark which follows next, shows 
that it is not in India alone, that people 
are dissatisfied with the education imparted 
in public schools, but that the complaint is 
directed against the public schools of the 
British Isles as well. “I have heard people 
say,” observes Mr. Fisher, “that much of 
our present education is very poor stuff, 
and that if we drop into a school and listen 
to the lessons, we are apt to find that the 
wrong things are being taught by the 
wrong people in the wrong way. 

But if this be so, who is responsible ? The 

culprit is the nation It cannot be too urgently 

represented that the future of the children of the 
people, so far as it is affected by education, 
depends upon the number of men and women 
in the community who can be found to insist 
upon a high educational standard in their several 
localities 

“Until the people of this country (/>., Great 
Britain) come to view education as the most 
fruitful of all benefits which age can confer upbn 
youth, and not as one of those troublesome 
• ailments of childhood which must be got through 
as quickly as possible, it is vain to exp^ any 
great improvement in the standard of our Na- 
tional Schools," 
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Analysing this criticism oi popular edu- 
cation a little in detail, he savvS : 

“Education is apt to evoke in inan\' minds 
the idea of a little dull bookdearninj.T drilled into 
a reluctant brain by a deadening machine. Such, 
indeed, it once was, and so in some backward 
parts of the couniry (alas! too many ! j it may 
still be ; but if we take our present elementary" 
school at its best and consider the general con- 
ception -of educational ])()licy which animates 
pur present practice, the description would be 
grotesfjiiely unfair. We have made great strides 
towarus a better method and a wider and more 
catholic view. Hooks, of course, remain, a.s they" 
always shoidd, the ])rineipal fashioning instru- 
ment of the mind ; but they no longer stand 
alone. The training ofJiand, eye, ear, and voice 
supplement the older and central diseij)iine oi‘ 
literature, opening new windows uilo the world 
and (juiekening the senses to new forms oflinppy 
excrcjse.” 

Having thus flcfended the present puhlie 
school cdiieation in England, Mr. FisJ^er 
then deseends to the very j)a1pa1)le nature of 
the detieieneies which renntin to he cured, 
and which, in the Ih^cneh phrase, “leap to 
the eyes.’’ Some of these are stated in the 
following sentence : 

“It has also been long evident uoi only i/a'n 
thv Stniv voiiirihutiim was itisufficiciit in /iwouin 
and mat an undue share of the schools were 
uiukc m mined i\\\<\ the tcucltvrs iindcrjmid.'' 

The duty' ol the State iti this respect is 
stated thus : 

“Ibit though the Stale cannot forbid wage- 
earning among young people, (why it cannot, 
we don’t see), it should ami must, assign a value 
to learning as well as to earning. It hns n rii^hi 
nnd n duty fo ndirm that it believes in cdueniiou 
ior the musses, and that bv eclueatioti it means 
not a shnni and make-befieve, but something 
substantial, something which vvill leave a durable 
mark on mind and eliaraeter. and that ilie 
claim of this ediicntioii. on the child, is i)ara- 
mount. Then if it be found that the minimum 
upon which the State insists cannot in all eases 
he secured without intliethig real hardship, those 
cases of hardship should be se]>araLelv met The 
State should not allow itself to be diverted from 
its great object ot‘ diffusing knowledge and 
mtelhgtyice among the people, bv •the fear of 
being involved in some expenditure based on 
personal circumstances. It should first devise a 
course of etlucation, as thorough and effective as 
tte object demands and the available means of 
mstrucUon furnish, and then, having settled on a 
plan likely to j^ive to each of its citizens the 
fullest chunce for sclfchrelopment, it should be 
pi:epared to give adequate assistance in si>ecial 
ca^es.# ^ 

t 


Mr. Fnsher then confidently pronounces 
that the j^resent amount of education 
obtained by the great majority of the 
population is '‘inadequate” to the ‘‘present 
and future needs” of the British nation, and 
says that “if we ask whether, as a result of 
all this training in our schools, the great 
mass of our population is getting out of life 
as much A^alue as life can give them, having 
regard to their material circumstances, 
there can be only one answer” and that 
answer is “that millioiivS of our countrymen 
and countrywomen are making very little 
use of their lives for want of an agency 
which mav direct and educate them and 
their sense of value during the whole period 
ofyouiLh.” 

In a word, he adds, “our system is half- 
hearted”. “Meanwhile the conditions of 
modern industrial life are steadily increasing 
the dangers of under-education. Processes 
fire becoming more mechanical and mono- 
tonous, as they become standardized and 
subdivided, with the natural result that 
a claim is made for shorter hours and 
larger leisure” and, 1 may add, for better 
skilled knowledge in the use of these process- 
es. The whole argument is then summed up 
in the following j)ithy paragraph : 

“...f/a* province of popular education is to 
c(piip the men and women of this country for the 
tasks of citizenship. All arc called upon to live, 
many are calico upon to die, for the communilv 
of which they form a part. That they should be 
rescued I’roni the dumb helplessness of ignorance 
is, it not a precept of the eternal conscience, at 
Ica.si an elementary ])ari of political i)rudcnce, to 
which the prospective enfranchi.sement of several 
million new voters. ..adds a .singular emphasis. 
Hut the argument does not rest upon grounds 
of ]}olitieal priulenco alone; but upon the rig/it 
(d human }>cinf^s to he considered as ends in 
themselves, and to be entitled, so far as oitr 
imperfect social arrangements may permit, to 
Iviiow and enjoy all the best that' life can offer 
in the sphere ol knowledge, emotion and hope.” 

In his first speech in the House of Com- 
mons, on April 19, 1917, introducing the 
Education estinKites, Mr. Fisher expressed 
his gratification at the “quickened percep- 
tion of the true place of education in the 
vseheme of public welfare” brought about by 
the war, resulting “in a very earnest resolve 
tO‘. give to our national system all the im- 
provements of which it is capable.” 
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In making a plea for an additional grant 
for education after citing the figur^vS relating 
to the expenditure on education in England 
(some 16,000,000 are ])aid out of the 
taxes, another £ 17,000,000 out of the 
rates, and perhaps, though it is impossible 
to make an exact calculation, a sum of 
£7,000,000 out of fees, voluntju'v contribu- 
tions and endowments*’ ). This makes a 
total of £ 40,000,000 or 60 crores of rupees 
in Indian coin. 

Mr. Fisher vsays : “But when we are con- 
sidering a form of productive expeuditure 
which is not only an investment but an 
insvranccj that (piestion cannot stand 
alone. We must ask a sup])lenientarv 
question. We must ask not only wfiether 
we can iiifotd to spend the money.' ^ He 
calls the sujiplementary system “more 
important and more searching.” He then 
goes into the defects of the existing system 
and machinery of education in Imgland, 
and finally sums up as below : 

‘‘What is it that wc desire, in a broad way, 
for onr jieople ? That they should be good 
citizens, reverent jitkI dutiful, sound in iniiid 
anybody, skilled in the practice of their several 
avocations and capable of turning their leisure 
to a rational ttse. And what do wc sec ? Onr 
level of physi([iic as a nation is deplorably below 
the standard which a great i)eople should set 
before itself, (hir connnon taste in ainuseinent 
is still in the main rude and nneiiltured. We have 
lost and are only now slowly beginning to 
recapture something of that general taste in 
music w^hich was long ago a special note of our 
English civilization.. ....onr aptitude for techno- 
logical studies is great, but only half-developed. 
...We are only just beginning to realise that the 
capital of a countr^^ does hot consist in cash 
or paper, but in the brains and bodies of the 
people who inhabit it.” 

He ends with a plea for a change on the 
additional ground of the universal cry for 
economy, ” we should economise in the hu- 
man capital of the country^ our most 
precious possession^ which we have too long 
suffered to run to waste.” 

In his second speech, tielivered in the 
sani^ place while introducing a new Edu- 
cation Bill, on August 10, 1917, Mr. Fisher 
“describes some aspects of the movements 
of opinion, which have made a considerable 
. measure of advance, in education an 
absolute necessity .' 


In the first place, attention has been^ in- 
creasingly dire ted to the close connection between 
educational and phy sical cfRiciency. One of the 
great dates in our socal history is the establish- 
ment of the school medical service in 1907. We 
now know what we should not otherwise have 
known, Jiow greatly the value of our educational 
system fs impaired by the low physical conditions 
of a vast number of the children, and how impera- 
tive is the necessity of raising the general stfindarcl 
of plwsical health among the children of the poor, 
if a great part of the money .spent on our eduction- 
al .system is not to be wasted. Another element is 
the growing con.sciousncss that there is a lack of 
scientific co-rclat ion between the different parts of 
our educational machinery.... Everyone realizes 
the elementary fact tliat .some children, if they 
are only given opportunity, will profit most 
through modern language and history, others by 
a seietiiific and technical education, and others 
again are destined by their turn of mind to profit 
most from an education based largely on the 
study of classical antiquity. But ttnder our 
existing system we have no security^ that in any^ 
«'irca of aece.s.sibility, to adopt a vague but 
convenient term, these various needs and 
aptitudes will be })rovidcd for. There is not even 
a reasonable pi*ol)abilit.v that the child will get 
the higher education best adapted to his other 
needs.” 

A third feature in the movement of 
opinion is the increased feeling of social 
.solidarity which has been created by the 
AVar, “wliich lead.s jieople to I'ealize” “that 
the boundaries of citizcn.ship are not deter- 
mined bv wealth, and that the same logic 
which leads us to desire an extension of the 
franchise ])oints also to tin extension of 
education.” 

Upon this ba.sis Mr. Fisher explains the 
different provisions of the Bill under six 
heads : 

“First, wc desire to improve the administrative 
organization of educai ion. 

“Secondly, we are anxious to secure for every 
boy^ affd girl in this country school life up to the 
age of fourteen which shall be unimpeded by the 
competing claim.s of industry. 

“Thirdly, wc desire to establish part-time day 
continuation schools which every young person 
in the country shall be compelled to attend unless 
he or she is undergoing some suitable form of 
alternative instruction. 

“Fourthly, we make a series of proposals for 
the development of the higher forms of elementary 
education and for the improvement of the physiol 
condition of tfie children and young persons 
•under instruction. 

“F'^ifthly, we desire to consolidate the elemen- 
tary school Grants, and, 

“Sixthly, wc wish to make an effective ^urveV 
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of tine whole educational provision in the country 
and Ho bring private educational institutions 
into closer and more convenient relations to the 
national system.’' 

I do not propose to reprodnoe his detail- 
ed statements and arrangements under 
each of these heads, but I must give the 
following extract illustrating what he 
means by “comprehensive schemes’! : 

^‘First, we want to nnake it that the 

education given in our])ul)lic elementary schools 
IK not to he considered an end in itself, but as a 
stage in the child’s education destined to lead to a 
further stage. Secondly, we propose to require 
local educational authorities under part III of the 
Education Act of 1902 to make aflcfiuate provi- 
sion, either by special classes or by means of 
central schools, for what may be termed higher 
elementary education. We desire to meet the 
objection which is commonly, and not without 
justice, advanced against .so much of the work done 
in onr ]Htblic elemeut«ary schools during the last 
two years— “that the children are marking time, 
that tlieir education is not bringing them on, and 
that it does not fit them for their future calling. 
We desire to change all that, and our Fill provides 
not only for the introduction of practical instruc- 
tion at appropriate stages, but for the preparation 
of children for further education in schools other 
than elementary, and for their transference at 
suitable ages to such schools. 

“I pass now to a series ol” proposals which are 
designed to improve and to strengthen ourexist- 
ing fabric of elemcntarv education so as to 
secure for every child in the kingdom a sound 
physi({ue and a sound groundwork of knowledge 
Dcfore the period v. hen the ])art-liine system begins. 
We propose to encourage the establishment of 
nursery schools for chilrlren under five years, and 
we empower the local education authorities to 
raise the age at which normal instruction in the 
elementary schools begins to six, as soon as 
there is an adequate supply of uurserv schools for 
the younger children in the area. We propose to 
amend the law of school attendance as to 
abolish all exemptions between the ages of tnx* 
and fourteen, and avc propose to place further 
restrictions upon the employment of efiildren 
during the (dement ary school period.” 

He ends his speech by a general siitnmarv 
of the objects of the Bill : 

• ”We assume that education is one of the 
good things of life which should be more wide* 
ly shared than has hereto been the case among 
th<5 children and younj^j persons of the country. 
Wlb assume that eduentiou should be the educa* 
tion of the whole mnn, spintunllv, intellectually, 
axtd physmdly, and that it is not beyond the* 
reBOutces of civilimtkm to devise a scheme of 
education, possessing certain common qualities, 
but admitting at the same time oi large varia- 


tion from which the whole youth of the country, 
male and female, may derive heneht. We assume 
that the principles upon which well-tcj-do 
] parents proceed in the education of their families 
are valid also mutatis mutandis for the families 
of the poor; that the State has need to secure 
for its juvenile population conditions under 
which mind, body, and character may ^ 
harmoniously developed. We feel also that in 
the existing circumstances the life of the rising 
generation can only be protected against the 
mjurions elTcets of industrial pressure by a 
further measure of State compulsion. But we 
argue that the compulsion proposed in this’ Bill 
will be no sterilizing restriction of the whole- 
some liberty, but an essential condition of a 
larger and more enlightened freedom, which 
Avill tend to stimulate civic spirit, to promote 
general culture am I technical knowledge, and to 
diffuse a steadier judgment and a better inform- 
ed opinion Llirough the whole body of the com- 
munity.” 

The pamphlet “Educational Reform’* 
includes five more speeches delivered by Mr. 
Fivsher at Manchester, Liverpool, Bradford, 
before the Lancashire Teachers’ Association 
in 1917, and before the Training College 
Association in January, 1918. The princi- 
ples enunciated in these speeches are the 
same which I have quoted from the speeches 
made by him in the House of Commons, but 
there are some \'ery apt phrases which are 
calculated to emphasize certain phases ol 
the prolilein, which might well be collected in 
one place for facility of future reference. In 
the si)eech delivered at Manchester on 
September 25, 1917, he characterized the 
Education Bill as a measure “for the dimi- 
nution of ignorance, unhappiness, miscon- 
duct and disease”. 

“I venture to plead for a state of society in 
which learning comes first and earning comes 
second among the obligations of youth, not 
for one class only, but for all young people. At 
present the rich learn and the poor earn.” 

”iulucation is the eternal debt which matu“ 
rity owes to youth. Now I do not care whether 
youth be poor or rich, we owe it education-— 
all the education Nyhicli it can afford to receive 
and all the ^education which we can afford to 
give.” 

At Bradford he said : 

* *‘My point of view is that education is one 
of the most precious goods of life, and that the 
more fully and equally it can be distributed the 
more happy we shall be and the stronger will 
be bur cOlnmunit>^ And this belief in the value 
of education has been very much deepene(i by the 
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experience of this cotinti^ during . the War. 
Have you ever reflected, ladies and gentlemen, 
upon the astonishing influence which education 
has exercised over the course of this titanic con- 
flict ; how those countries have best succeeded 
who have equipped themselves with a modem 
provision of education, and how those countries 
have succeeded least who have been most biick- 
ward in their provision of popular education ? 

I suppose there has never been a war in which the 
contending armies have been so well educated, 
or in which the contending armies have owed 
so much to science and education. And whether 
you talk to tlie oflicers at the front — who will 
all speak to you of the value which they attach 
to a well-eciucatcd non-commissioned officer or 
private — or whether you go to the head-quar- 
ters* staflf, or whether you go to the great muni- 
tion factories and sources of military suppl\% 
you always have the same answer lo tlje same 
question. Always you will be told that educa- 
tion is the ke3mote of efflcicuc^". 

“Wlien I began my survey of national educa- 
tion I was struck— -as 1 suppose cvery'body' is 
struck— by the fact that there are millions and 
millions of men and women in this country who 
are nc^ getting as much out of lilc as life can 
afford to give them. There arc millions of men 
and women who derive no profit from books, 
no pleasure from music or pictures, very little 
cultivated joy from the ordinary beauties of 
nature. They pass their life bound down to 
duU mechanical toil, harnessed to iron and steel, 
without a gleam of poetry", without a touch of 
imagination, without the faintest sense of the 
glories and splendors of the world in which we 
live, unable lo attach to their ordinary dull 
task the interest which belongs to a scientific 
appreciation of the principles upon which that 
task is founded, unable equally to turn their 
leisure to any rational dr cultivated account ; 
and I ask myself this : Ought we to be content 
with a state of civilization in which these things 
are possible, and should it not be part of our 
duty so to provide for posterity that thej^ may 
have within their reach a happier, more cultivat- 
ed, and wider life ?** 

In conclusion : 

“This is a people’s measure. This Bill is 
intended, not for the well-to-do classes of the 
community-^-they already have ade<j[uate educa- 
tional opportunities. This Bill is intended for 
laboring classes of the community. It is 
intended to give to the children of the people of 
this counter an opportunity of developing to the 
highest possible extent the good that is in them. 
One of the tragedies of this War lies in the lact 
that young -men are called upon to lay down 
their lives in support of a policy which has 
been framed by Old men, and I ask you whether 
the time has not come for some measure of 
rqjaration ; whether the time has not come when 


the old or the elderly men should contrive some 
measure of policy which will secure to the future 
generations of this country extended opportunities 
for educational development. Let us throw 
our minds into the future. We are sailing in 
very pmlous waters. For the first time in the 
long history of this countr^^ we have encountered 
the enmity of a people more highly organized, 
more sj’^steniatically educated than ourselves ; 
and we should be living in a fool’s paradisc'if 
we supposed that, contrary to all the teaching 
of history, this War woulcl leave behind it no 
aftermath of bittern ess, rancour, and competition 
Our children, and our children’s children, will 
be born into a more diflicult world, and 1 think 
we shall be doing less than our duty to posterity 
if wc do not take steps to arm them for the 
conflict in which thc3^ will be engaged.” 

Ill the last s|K*cch included in thivS collec- 
tion, , Mr. Fisher makes the following 
observation about the French system : 

“The aim of thc'^'l'rench Elementaty^ School 
is conceived with a claritN*^ and pursued with a 
degree ol* force and intelligence which compel 
admiration. The Elementary School teacher 
is regarded as a missionary. In particular he 
is a missionary 'of the French language. It is 
his duty to uphold in every little village the 
purity of that wonderful iustrument of human . 
expression, to enforce its precise and correct 
usage, and lo spread a delicate perception of 
its beauties as expressed in the masterpieces of 
national literature. And though it is always 
hazardous to make generalizations, my experi- 
ence leads me to believe that the hVcnch Elemen- 
tary School vsucceeds in this part of its mkssion, 
even when it is contending with an alien language 
like Breton, far more successfully than is the 
case with us. 

“Then again the French Primary Schools 
are regarded as organs for the spread of the 
Elementary ideas and principles of Natural 
Science among the great mass of people, and 
here again it is my impression that they achieve 
their mission with signal success* 

“And lastly, the French Elementar3^ School 
teacher is regarded a.s a missionary of enlightened 
patriotism, and for this reason great stress is laid 
upon the teaching of History in the Normal 
Schools or Training Colleges of France. Indeed 
it is' clear that the syllabus of historical instruct 
tion for these Schools has been drawn up by an 
historian who knows the weights and measures 
of the past, for it lays stress upon all the funda- 
mental points of National History and enables 
the student to obtain a clear perspective of the 
leading factors which govern and constitute 
progress of the nation to which he belongs.” 

• (The italics and capitals in these quota- 
tion are everywhere mine). 
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THE BRITIS]! CONGRESS COMMU TES 
II : Its Kkokc.anization. 

By vSt. NiiiaIv Singh. 


F rom the historical outline given in the 
preceding article/ it is not difllcnlt to 
deduce tlic reasons why the British 
Committee o( the Indi/in National Congress 
has come into collision Yvith the Congress, 
nor why it has been in a state of “suspend- 
ed animation”, during the most critical 
IHrriod of Indian liistorv. 

First, 'ilie precise relationship between 
the Committee and the Congress lias never 
been properly defined. From Avliat Dr. 
Clark said in Jiis interview, and from what 
1 have heard from time to time from various 
sources, that omission was ^.lartly cKic to 
the fact that the men who “ran” the Con- 
gress were also the men who “ran” the 
Committee, and partly due to the setise of 
courtesy innate in Indian character. 

Second. At the time the Congress voted 
its annual subsidy to enable the Committee 
to keep going, the general lines along which 
that money was to be spent were not 
indicated, nor was ivny control, even in 
cavSCvS of emergency, reserved. 'Phis was a 
strange proceeding on the part of men who 
were agitating that Indians be given 
control over the national jirovincial and 
local purse of India. It wavS due, I think, 
partly to the reasons already noted, and 
partly to shortsightednesvs and lack of 
prudence. 

Third. From the v'cry beginning to this 
day the personnel of the British Comniittce 
has been almost altogether non-Indian, and 
its staff has V)een wholly non-Indian. Even 
the (paid) Secretary, who has in his power 
to make or mar an organization, has been, 
throughout, a non-Indian. The (paid) editor 
of^4:he propaganda organ, whether that 
organ belonged to the Committee in name 

The British Congress Committee, 1: A retros- 
Iiecb An interview with Hr. S. B, Clark of the 
Committee. The Modern Review, Mav. 1010. 


or othcrwi.se, has always been a non- 
Indian. 

Fourth. The non-Indians who have con- 
trolled the Committee have belonged from 
the very beginning mostly to a single British 
political party, and, as a consequence, 
through choice or other u isc, their activities 
have been largely confined to members of 
that jKirty. J’arty-spirit is .so strong in 
Britain that, to put it mildly, a Committee 
jiresided over l)y a ni^in with a distinctive • 
party badge, cannot count upon the sup- 
jiort of men Ixdonging to other British 
jiartics. 

To put matters right, the constitution 
and personnel of the Committee needs to 
be reconstructed altogether. 

First. The relatiouvship that the Com- 
mittee is to bear to the Congre.ss must be 
clearly defined. ( a ) Is it to 1>e the agent of 
the Congress charged with the dual task 
of carrying on Congress ])ropaganda in 
Britain and of reporting on the Indian 
.situation there; or (1)) is it to enjoy a 
statUvS equal to that of the Congress, to 
formulate its own jiolicies and plans for 
carrying on pro])aganda irrespective of 
whether or not such policies and plans are 
in full accord with the Congress policie.s and 
])lans, and to advise the Congress upon the 
Indian situation in Britain; or (c) is it to 
have a, status even superior to that of the 
Congress and be the “neck that moves the 
head” ? The Committee can occupy any of 
these three positions, but cannot combine 
even two of them, let alone all three. 

Second. Upon the determination of 
the status of the Committee will largely 
depend its financial responsibiliti^. But 
the question must be settled once ifor all— 

' (a) are In^aas to continue to give a blank 
cheque annually to the Committee, or (b) 
are they to reserve some measure of control 
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oirer the manner ill i^^hich the Committee 
expends the subsidy sent from India ? 

Third. i The issues pertaininff to the 
pensoiMie/ ofthe Committee ana its paid 
sfervants must be sealed,— (a) shall the 
Committee continue to remain overwhelm- 
ingly Btitish in agency and its servants and 
the ^itpr of its propaganda-organ continue 
to be non-Indians or (b) shall the Indian 
element 6f the Committee be strengthened, 
and (c) if so, to what extent ? 

^ Fourth. Is the Committee to work 
among all sections of the British people or 
is it to confine its activities to members of a 
certain political party ? 

Fifth. The connection between the 
British Committee and India must he 
defined and arrangements for editing that 
organ mUvSt be considered with great care, 
(a) Is that paper to serve as a jmopaganda 
•organ of the Congress, or that of the British 
Committee, or is its editor to detennine the 
general lines he is to follow ? In other words, 
who is to shape the general policy of that 
paper? (b) Who is to see that the policy laid 
down is properly carried out ? What are to 
be the functions of thatpaper ?lsitmcrely to 
carr\^ on propaganda work in Britain, or to 
keep India informed as to what goes on in 
Britain, or is it to fulfil both functions ? 
Can that paper be so edited as to fulfill both 
functions ? Can the affairs of the paper be so 
managed that the heavy drop in the subscrip- 
tion list, of which Dr, Clark spoke so frank- 
ly, will be stopped ? Can its appeal be so 
widened that it may not be necessary heavily 
to subsidize it ? Finally, is that paper to be 
edited by an experienced journalist, and if so, 
is it to be edited by an experienced Indian 
journalist with special experience of condi- 
tions in Britain? Can such an Indian be 
found ? Upon the right solution of all these 
questions depends in no small measure the 
success of the Indian propaganda in Britain. 

In answering these questions, Indians 
may draw upon the experience of the Irish 
Nationalists, who have «had to cariy . on 
propaganda similar to ours in Britain. 
Their methods have l^een diametrically 
opposed to ours. Unlike us, they did not 
throw the burden of their agitation jin Bri- 
tain upon the British, nor did they place 
their agents in Britain in a subservient posi- 


tion, nor make arrangements that would 
limit their activities to one political party, 
or that would place them in a porition 
where they would be iKWcotted by members 
of all but one party. The^ used the utmost 
discretion in choosing their British co-work- 
ers and allies, and preserved their inde- 
pendence. 

A reference to the Home Rule for India 
League will not be out of place here. The 
personnel of that organization is almost al- 
together British, and its work is largely 
confined to Labour. But Mr. George Lans- 
bury, its Chairman, and his colleagues do 
not look to the Indian National Congress 
or to any other Indian body to finance 
them. On tlie contrar\^ they seek to propa- 
gate the Indian Home Rule idea nt British 
expense. We cannot lirive in Britain too 
many leagues working to advance our 
cause wn'thout imposing any financial 
Inirden iqion us or committing us in any 
way. 

By a strange irony of fate, w^hile the 
Congress Committee that mtist have cost 
Indians several lakhs of rupees has been in 
a state of suspended animation*, the League 
that has not depended upon us for support 
of any kind has been carrying on a vigorous, 
unceasing, £ind effective Indian propaganda. 
It has issued a large number of neatly prin- 
ted books, pamphlets and leaflets— setting 
forth various aspects of the Indian case in 
simple, clear and interesting language. 
Again and again it has sent out by the 
thousand circulars, to influential bodies like 
tradefe-unions, and to important persons, 
calling attention to grave Indian grievances 
or combating mischievous anti-Indian 
propaganda. Its energetic and able Secre- 
tary *Mr, John Scurr, and others connected 
with the League, notably Mr. Joseph Bap- 
tista and Mr. E. Lakshman Iyer, have deli- 
vered numerous lectures on Indian condi- 
tions and aspirations in England, Scotland 
and Wales. Mr.Lansbury, Major D. Graham 
Pole and others have striven to marshal the 
democratic forces in Parliament in support 
of the reform of the Indian constitution^m 
consonance with Indian wishes. In a subse- 
quent article I hope to give an idea of the 
valuable work that these staunch friends .of 
India have been doing to help us, without 
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asking us to find the capital to finance 
theih* 

Which of these precedents do Indians 
wish to follow? That set by the Irish, or the 
Home Rule League for India, or neither ? 

The answer to this series of questions 
will depend upon our political faith and our 
dpvotion to the Indian cause. Do we or do 
we not desire a national agency in Britain ? 
Ifwcdo, then we tnust have recourse to 
measures that will express tlic Indian will, 
and will enable us to give faithful, effective 
and adequate expression to our national 
aspirations ? 

I cannot conceive that, at this stage of 
Indian evolution, Indians would be satisfied 
with an organisation in London that is not 
truly national. Anything short of that 
would not appeal to our imagination, nor 
would it be ade(|uate to our purpose. It 
would, inoreriver, leave room for our politi- 
cal enemies to continue to jeer at us for 
kicking the intelligence and men to conduct 
propaganda in Britain to vsecure self-govern- 
ment for India. A1)ove all other considera- 
tions, the (juestion of national dignitj^ is 
invulved. Shall we lie found so wanting in 
national pride as to continue to trust our 
national work in Britain to an organiza- 
tion that, in spite of its name, is not 
national ? 

For me, at any rate, the question has but 
one answer. We must have a national 
organisation in Bi’itain to voice Indian 
aspirations and demands in that country, 
and to kecji India informed of the constant- 
ly shifting Indian ])Osition there. ^ And I 
believe that there must be a very large 
number of my people wdio feel exactly ns I 
do, 

The practical question that we h^ve to 
consider is, therefore, whether (a) the 
British Committee of the Indian National 
Congress shall lie nationalised ^ or (b ) if an 
altogether new organisation shall be set up? 
If I had to choose between the two courses, I, 
for one, would unreservedly vote in favour of 
^the Indianization of the Britisli Committee, 
liely reason for giving preference to that 
alternative is that the British Committee, in 
of its recent disappointing record, is' 
capable of being converted into a living, 
activsi^ Indian organisation. It would be a 


pity to waste such experience as it has 
acquired. 

The reader may well ask at this point, 
whether the men who are in control of the 
British Committee would permit it to be 
nationalised. That, I admit, is not an easy 
question to answer. As Dr. Clark hinted 
in his interview, there are two factions in 
the Committee— one in favour of reform, the 
other in favour of laissez faire. To put the 
most favouralile interpretation upon what 
the acting Chairman of the Committee said, 
the reform party has found it politic to force 
the pace of the “stand-patters”. I am, how- 
ever, not at all sure that that party is suffi- 
ciently strong to carry the day, when the 
re^l struggle comes. I know of one Indian 
who can speak with some authority about 
the Committee w^ho is inclined to be pessi- 
mistic, and of another, equally entitled to 
speak with authority who takes an opti- 
mistic view. I am afraid that the matter 
must be left at that : for time alone can tell 
whether the optimist or the pessimist is 
right. 

We may well ask, liowcA^er, whether the 
nationalisation of the British Committee 
would mean the elimination from it of the 
British clement? I, for one, do not hesitate 
to answ'^er that question in the negative. 
So long as the British members of the 
Committee a re willing to make themselves 
instruments lor furthering Indian n^itionaL 
ism, and for that purpose to work in 
harmony with Indians, it Avoitld be base 
ingratitude, and a grave political blunder, 
to get rid of British friends who have done 
much to help us in our fight for freedom. 

Whatever may be said of earlier years, 
it wottld be wrong to say that the British 
Committee cannot be Indianized because 
there is a paucity of competent Indians in 
Britain. During recent years, the Indian 
colony in London and other British towns 
has been steadily increasing as Indians have 
settled there to follow various professions, 
to engage in business, to spend, the evening 
of their life or to educate their children. 

For a decade, to my knowledge, the 
Pandit Bhagwandm Dube, Bar-at-Law, has 
been practising at the Privy Council. 
Everyone who has the privilege of knowing 
him will agree with me that he is an 
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exceptionally able man, and devoted to 
the cause of his Motherland. Mr. Abdullah 
bin Yusuf Ali ( retired I. C. S.), who, some 
time ago, took chambers in one of the 
Inns of Court, is another able and patriotic 
Indian. Only the other day, I met a \»^oung 
Parsi, who told me that he had settled 
down here to practivSc law. ^There arc. I 
believe, other Indian barristers in Britain. 

Dozens of Indian doctors alone live in 
and within a measurable distance of 
London. Dr. Nund}^ twin-brother of Mr. 
Alfred Nundy, late editor of the Tribune 
(Lahore), resides in Brixton, a London 
suburb, and has CvSpccially intimate know- 
ledge of the Indian immigration problem, 
which he has studied on the S])ot iti South 
and East Africa, c'lnd in the West Indies. 
Dt. Pram Gotia has iiCMptired a considerable 
practice round about Victoria Station and 1 
always find him keenly interested in every- 
thing that affects India vitally, There is my 
friend Dr. Chowry Muthu of Madras, who, 
by dint of sheer ability and ])erseverancc, 
has been able to l )uild u]), at Wells, in Somer- 
setshire, one of the Jargest and most mo- 
dern sanitariums for British tubei'culosis 
patients in the United Kingdom, and who is 
consumed with the desire to help India. I 
see him in London quite frequently. Then 
there is Dr. T. Ram of Mexborough, York- 
shire, who has acquired a great reputation 
as a physician and public-spirited citizen, 
and is at present the health-officer of a 
British municipalitv. There are in and near 
London many young doctors, burning with 
enthusiasm to advance India. 

Several Indians arc engaged in business 
in London mid elsewhere. Among them I 
'may mention Mirza Hashim Ispahani, Mr. 
Anik, Mr. J. B. Seth, Mr. Nenikar and Mr. 
Mavlankar. 

The Indian colony in Britain includes 
many able and patriotic women — Mrs. P. L. 
Roy, Mrs. B. Bhola Nautli, Mrs. Bonarjee, 
MiSvS Dorothy Bonarjee, Mrs. Mrinalini Sen, 
Mrs. Dube and Mrs. Mritialini Blair. 

Not ver)^ two young Indians 

returned to India from Britain, who have 
already succeeded in establishing themselves, 
in Indian journalism . One of them conducts 
a periodical in Western India, while the 
other but recently started a pa|>er in Upper 
5 


India. At least one of them would jiave 
been only too glad to stay in Britain, if the 
persons responsible for conducting the 
“Congress C3rgan“ ludin had approached 
him, and, 1 am sure, he would have devoted 
himself heart and soul to the editing of that 
paper. 

If we are concerned al: all about our future 
and ai'e anxious to safeguard our in lerCvSts 
we must immeditatel}" face the questions per- 
taining to the reconstruction of the British 
Committee of the Indian National Congress. 
Matters have been allowed to drift so long, 
and so man}^ of us have become so addicted 
to a poVicy of hiisscz fairCy that i^' will require 
great eftort on our part to work ourselves 
iq) to the j^oint of facing the situation. 
Pen'dial sentiments and national traits 
£ilike may prom])t us to defer our decision 
as long as possible. But the time is critical, 
and if we permit matters to continue to 
drift we shall irreparably damage our cause. 
Ix't us tlierefore cast all false modesty aside, 
£ind determine iq)on a course of action that 
will ensure the success of our cause in Bri- 
tain. I do not counsel haste nor tactless- 
ness, bull do plead with mj" people to put 
£111 end to this policj^ of indecision. 

Indians must possess an efficient and 
active organ to carry on persistent and in- 
telligent ])ubUc iiropaganda in Britain, 
among all sections of the British people. 
Such an organisation, in my estinnation, 
should consist largely of Indians, but British 
friends should not be debarred from it, 
though care should be taken not to permit 
the Indian clement to become subservient to 
the British element. Its p£iid agents should 
be, as far as possilile, Indi£ins with know- 
ledge of Britain. It should mait£un £i weekly 
])apcr edited by £i competent Indian journal- 
ist, who is willing to undertake the work as 
his contribution to Indian ])rogres>s, and not 
as £1 “job“. In £iddition to conducting such 
a p£ipcr, the organisation should issue copi- 
ous literature and arrange for the delivery 
of lectures in London and the provinces. A 
press bureau should be £ittached to ^at 
organisation, which should utilise the fis- 
ting organs of British opinion to combat 
attacks made by the political enemies of the 
Indians and to disseminate accurate infor- 
mation abottt every phase of Indiai* Part 
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of the duties of that bureau should he to 
keep' the jteople in India fully informed of 
every current of British life — political, com- 
mercial, industrial, social, moral and reli- 
gious — that in any manner affects Indians. 

If we are only wise we can arrange 
matters so that in carrying on such work in 
the British capital and provinces we can 
furnish many young Indians with the oppor- 
tunity of studying conditions in Britain and 
to gain experience of British public-life, 


wJiich, upon their return to India, they can 
utilise for the good of their Motherland. 

In my estimation, the Indian work in 
Britain depends not so much upon money as 
upon organisation and patriotism. Much can 
l^e done even with the amount that India 
has been sj>ending from year to year upon 
the British Congress Committee, if capable 
Indians are ’’"willing to come forward, and 
are given the opportunity to do their best 
for their Motherland. 


WILLIAM ARCHER’S “INDIA AND THE FUTURE” 


By Laji 
II. 

E will now take up Mr. Archer’s book, 
chapter by chapter. 

In Chapter I, Mr. Archer admits that the 
Government of the British Viceroy of India “is 
absolutely autocratic in relation to the people of 
India,” (bj that in the Native States, ostensibly 
ruled by Indian princes, the word of the British 
Resident “is law in all essential matters,” (c) 
that Hie great Presidency and Provincial 
towns are “European cities planted on 
Indian soil” wdiere the European community 
lives in practical .segregatioii from the natives of 
the count r>% and “as a whole care no more for 
the swarming biow^i multitudes around it, 
than the dwellers on an island care for the fishes 
in the circumambient sea.” At this stage Mr. 
Archer , disavows any intention “of either prais- 
ing or dispraising the Government thus conduct- 
ed.” For the moment the point to be noted, he 
adds, is “its undisguised and systematic foreign- 
ness,** (The italics are mine). He has had no 
dithculty in finding that “the average British 
official, though honest, hard-working and effi- 
cient according to his lights, does little to miti- 
gate the crude fact of racial domination,” and 
that “we have in India three hundred million 
people whose political life consists in ‘obeying 
orders given in a foreign accent.* ” 

Portraying “the two sides of the racial niedar’ 
in Chapter II, Mr, Archer is forced to admit that 
“the Indian races, take them all round, are not 

low, but very high races There is no part of 

India w'hich does not produce a considerable 
percentage of notably fine men— fine in stature, 
^ratures, in facial angle, in physical develop- 

^ iuent As for the women of India, is not 

their grace proverbial ? Physically then— 

whenever their circumstances are such as to 
^give them a fair chance of development, the 
j^plcs of India stand high among the races of 
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the w’orld. They stand high in stature, propor- 
tion, power, dignity, delicacy : and— judged by 
the highest standards known to us — they often 
excel in beauty. Some of the noblest tj^pe.s of 
manhood I have ever seen were— or rather are — 
Indians.” 

This is good, so far as it goes, but lest it may 
lead to \Yrong presumptions in favour of the 
general fineness of the Indian races, Mr. Archer 
takes pains to point out in the next paragraph, 
that by “a fine race” he means “in the first 
instance physically fine”, in which respect “the 
Indian is at no disadvantage as compared with 
the ruling races of the w’^orld. His physique 
denotes (shall we say?) the highest potentialities 
of development.” 

He then institutes a comparison between 
the black races of Africa and those of India. As 
against “the fundamental, inherent, ineradicable 
inferiority” of the former he testifies to the 
“fundamental equality** with his own race, of 
the latter. “In moving amon^ Indians,** he 
says, “what is constantly borne in upon one is a 
sense of their fundamental equality, and a vague 
\Yonder as to how' they happen to have sunk to 
a position of apparent, and to some extent real, 
inferiority.** We have italicised the w^ords “sunk**, 
“apparent**, and “real**, as the idea conveyed in 
this sentence is much nearer the truth than the one 
developed later on, when he practically denies 
the development of any civilization in India at 
any time of its histor3^ This is made even clearer 
in the next paragraph, where he says that “the 
sense of high potentiality is constantly overborne 
in India by a sense of dctual, practical, palpable low 
development more painful than that of the Negro, 
inasmuch as it is tne low development, not of one 
who has failed to rise, but of one who has fallen^** 
Compare this with the concluding remarks of the 
chapter, ivhcre he justifies his constant harping 
on the w'ords “barbarian, barbarism, barbarous.” 
“The potentially n^lb^e peoples of India have,” he 
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says, *‘by an age-old concatenation of inauspicious 
circumstances, been baulked of adequate oppor- 
tunity of development, and arrested in a condi- 
tion of barbarism"' The italics are mine. Mr. 
Archer would have avoided many mistakes if he 
had stuck to the former position and not changed 
his mind, to arrive at the latter. The case of 
the Indian ijeoplc in this respect is by no means 
unique. Their fall may profitably be compared 
witn that of the peoples of Greece* Italy, Egypt, 
Babylon and China. A thousand years hence* 
there may be other falls nearer home, as tragic 
and pathetic, if not more, a? that of India. I do 
not even agree with Mr. Archer’s sweeping con- 
demnation of the Negro race. That is only an- 
other instance of racial swagger. 

In Chapter III, Mr. Archer deals with the 
question of the Unity of India and makes 
some very sensible observations, very different 
from the ordinary run of Anglo-Indian writers. 
One rejoices to find at least one writer who 
has the courage to say, that it is not India’s 
disunity, but her ^'indisputable unity" coupled 
with her huge and unwieldy size that has 
been her “chief misfortune.” In the face of 
this statement it seems to me a pity that 
Mr. Archer should have been led to make an ex- 
tremely controversial statement as to the lan- 
guages of India. “Why is there one language in 
Russia, one language (even though its dialects 
differ widely) in China, and more than two score 
distinct languages in India ?” asks he. In this 
sentence he makes three assumptions, all three 
unwarranted and not sujpportcd by authority. 
They are by no means obvious. 

Later on, in his anxiet}' to throw the whole 
responsibility of the absence of the idea of 
a common-weal on the system of caste, Mr. 
Archer unconsciously cites a piece of eAddence 
which is far from being convincing. He relies 
upon the supposition that “the vernaculars 
of India possess *no single simple word’ to 
express^ the idea of patriotism.” It never 
enters his head that even if true, it may be 
due to the fact, that the Indians do not cherish 
for their country the conception of "fatherland " 
It is the love of the motherland that their 
Shastras inculcate and not that of the fatherland 
and in that they are not singular. The worship 
of the motherland is an obsession with the 
Indians. The motherland is a divinity with 
them. It would consequently not be so strange as 
it appears, if the Indian vernaculars had no 
simple word for patriotism. But is it true ? Is 
patriotism a simple word ? Caste has been held 
responsible for many things. Personally I 
detest caste, but that is no reafton, why it should 
be held responsible for the so-called absence of 
national unity. * I am afraid, the foreign critic 
ol Indian civic life often betrays a d^lorablc 
Ignorance of actual conditions of life in India 
when he holds ca^te responsible for lack of 

* We think caste is partly responsible for our 
want of national unity. —Ed., M. R. 


national unity. In the past caste has never 
stood in the way of national f resistance to 
foreign foes. The political associations of ifie 
present day are made up of all castes and some 
of the acknowledged leaders therein are of the 
“lowest” castes. This is besides the fact that the 
essence of the caste-system is dissolving rapidly. 
Then, how is one to reconcile this criticism with 
the following statements on p. 49 ? “Hinduism 
is, and will remain, a mighty bond of union. 
There is nothing local or parochial in its spirit.” 
In Mr. Archers eyes caste is Hinduism and 
Hinduism is caste and he says so in so many 
words. The very stnigglc against caste which 
is now going on in all parts of India' is in his 
judgment “the mark of a real, indefeasible unity.” 

The Hindit-Muhammadan question. 

On the Hindit-Muhammadan question, out 
author has arrived at some very sensible conclu- 
sions. Admitting “the unifying influence” of the 
“living littrari" tradition” of Hinduism, to the 
prevalence of which he gives ungrudging testi- 
mony, Mr. Archer adds that ^4t cannot be 
supposed that even low-class Muhammadans 
remain quite outside it.” This is a fact which 
most Anglo-Indian Avriters ignore, Avhen they 
talk of the impossibility of Hindu and Muham- 
madan unity. It speaks well of the thoroughness 
of Mr. Archer’s study that he did not tail to 
observe, CAxn in days Avhen the separatist 
propaganda of ultra-loyal Muhammadan leaders 
was at its zenith, that “the educated Mussalman 
does not Avithhold his admiration from the 
religious, philosophic and epic literature of the 
Hindus. He takes pride in it as the literature 
of India ; just as the educated Hindu reckons the 
Taj and Fatehpur vSikri among the glories, not 
of Muslim, but of Indian architecture.” The 
most popular modern Muhammadan poetry, the 
compositions of men of national reputation— 
Iqbal, Akbar, Hali, Mohani, to name only a few— 
is as proud of the great Hindu names of Hindu 
literature and Hindu culture, as of the most rever- 
ed names among the Muhammadan celebrities of 
India and elsewhere. Very few fereigners know this, 
as most of this poetry has remained untranslated 
into any European language. We make no 
apology for the following quotation from Mr. 
Archer’s book bearing on this question. “We see, 
as a matter of historic fact, that no outside 
influence is needed to make the two religions pull 
fairly vrell together. The horrors of Muslim 
conquest and the persecutions of Aiirungzebc are 
things of the remote past. Before we established 
ourselves in India, Muhammadan princes ruled 
over Hindu subjects, and Hindu princes over 
Muhammadan subjects, with very tolerable 
impartiality of fule or misrule. And the sarlfe 
is true in the native states of to-day, not merely 
as a result of British overlordship. At no time 

t Resistance to foreign foes would have been 
more effective and national if there had been no 
caste.-Ed., Af. R. ^ ' 
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since the finysi of A uriwgzche has either religion 
seriously tried to overpower and cast out the 
othery The italics in this quotation are mine. 
To itiy knowledge, the admission made by Mr. 
Archer stands unique in Anglo-Indian literature 
and almost completely demolislics the principal 
plank in the plntfotm of the Anglo-Indian 
opponents of India’s claim to Home Rule. Mr. 
Archer does not believe that the maxim of “divide 
and rule” has had any conscious weight in 
British ‘councils but the Hindus and Muham- 
madans themselves hold a diOcrcnl ojiinion. 

Nativk States a sourcic oi orsiL'in v, 

Mr. Archer, however, admits that in its ])olicy 
towards the Native States, “Hngland has, in 
cficct, though not in out vv.ard form, adojited the 
prineiple of ‘divirle and nde.’ ” This is the first 
time 1 h«avft-read this view of the matter, a view 
with which I am in sidjstantial agreement and 
which to my knowledge has never been ])ut forth 
by any educated Indian of note. 

“In her jioliey of maintaining nearly lour seore 
native' states under her su/craintv, she has, not 
exactly divided, but delibei-ately aiislained from 
unifying, 'fhe nders of these ])rinei|)alities, large 
and small, are, as a vv1k)1c, gentiinely loyal to the 
Hnqiire, and sincerely opjioscd to any idea of 
self-government. They s{\* in British rule (quite 
justly) a conservative force, and they dread and 
shrink from the New India, unknown, untried, 
and to tliemi uniinaginahle, which is germinating 
in the brains ofpolitieal agdtators. In a double 
sense then, the native states are bulwiirks of 
the Ivmpirc. They not only streiigiluii it in the 
present, but they make it dilheult to eonceivc the 
place they arc to occupy in any non-aiilocratic 
organization of the future There arc no Indian 


Jacobites or Carlists. It is conceivable, no doubt, 
that a United India might choose to call itself an 
Umpire, and might enthrone as Emperor one of 
its princes. But if so, it would be by reason of 
some person.nl merit or preponderance, not of 
anv revival of historic lovalty. 

'“If England had incorporated all the native 
stales with her own immediate dominions, she 
would have enormously facilitated the move- 
ment towards national unity. Tlie mingling of 
moderation and astuteness which prevented her 
from doing so will pridinbly prolong her ntle in 
India, tind that, vert' likely, to the great ultimate 
benefit of the country'. 'The chief danger which 
India has to fear is 'the premature dissolution 
of her dependence on I'ritain. Hut the obstacle 
o( the imtiv'c stalCv*; cannot for ever bar the way 
to unity. Times change and even maharajas 
change wHli them. It was a maharaja, who, 
speaking to Mr. Price Collier, ‘hinted at a federa- 
tion of^talcs under a central goA'crnmeiil.’ ” 

Mr. Archer is not (piitc correct when he says 
that “the rulers of thcvSc princiiialilics” are “vsin- 
ceivly opposed to any idea of self-government.” 
The Mrdia rajas of fiwalior, Bikanir, Baroda, 
Alwar, Patiala ami many others have cxiiressly 
re])iidiat cd the charge and have spoken clearly 
in ihvoiir of scir-govcrumcnt. 

Mr. .Archer’s final conclusion, in this matter, 
is no less significant. “But the obstacles of the 
native stales,” says he, “cannot for ever bar the 
way to unity. Times change and even maharajas 
change with them.” 

Iti the end he says that although “there is 
indeed much diversity of race and language with- 
in her (i.c., India’s) bounds, but that has not hin- 
dered n very tnnrkecl unity of cult and custom^' 


NATIONALISM 


W AR has given a powciful im])cLus 
to the sjurit of nationalism wliich 
is fast overspreading the eoaiitrj. 
It is not quite a decade ago that the 
Hindoos and the MTTSsahnans were 
decharing the eternal ineompatihility of 
their ideals tmd interests and todav they are 
•load in tisscrtiiig the fundamental uni'tv of 
both. No doubt faint nutrmurs of ju otest 
are rising here and there 1 mi they fall on deaf 
.mrs. The people at large are not disposed 
to listen to them. I'herc can hardly be anv 
doubt that after an unbroken career of 
triumph in Europe, nationalism has raised 
its standard in Asia and is calling upon the 


ancient jx'oples of tlie East to gather round 
it and hght to subjection the rival ideals to 
which they have been hitherto attached. 
What is going on before our eyes is one of 
the most romantic struggles in the history 
ot the world ; it is a struggle between the 
spirit of the East and the spirit of the West. 
The ideals of Greece and Rome rtfter attain- 
ing a com])letc victory in Europe have flung 
the gauntlet in* the face of the ideals of 
Jerusalem, Mecca and Benares in the very 
land of their birth. 

Cultural conflicts have affinities with 
biological struggles. There as here the race 
is to the swift and the battle is to the' 
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strong. Out of the conflict that conception 
of life will emei'gc triumphant which gives 
the ' freest scope of development to the race, 
makes best for unity of action and facilitates 
co-operation. In choosing our ideal of life 
we choose our dcstinv. Ideas are motor 
forces. In embracing an idea which is 
biologically harmful we onlv embrace our 
death and conversely by assimilating a 
biologically useful idea we secure a fresh 
lease of life. Leaving aside therefore petty 
vanities and race conceits wc must care- 
fully consider the pragmatic value of the 
rival ideals and cast our vote in favour of 
the one that gives us life and firmly reject 
the one tliat only jironiises us death. 

Tlie corncr-stonc of the Groco-Roinan 
ideal of life which is also the ideal oi modern 
Europe is the conception of th(‘ State as 
the sujireme object of man’s devotion. It 
*is only to this aspect of European culture 
that i vshall confine mvsclf in the present 
article. The State in democratic countries 
is synonymous with the nation and devo- 
tion to the NState has come to mean devo- 
tion to the interestvS of the nation. In 
future when I speak of the State I shall 
liave in view the nation of which the State 
is the embodiment in self-governing coun- 
tries. Let us try to realise the logical 
implications of the State ideal. Phrases 
such as ‘‘everything must be subordinated 
to the interests of the nation,” ‘‘my countr}^ 
right or wrong,” ‘‘who dies if England 
lives,” are dinned into one’s ears every day. 
Most of those who use such and analogous 
phrases do not fully realise their logical 
beatings. That, however, has alwaiys been 
so. The masses have always been imper- 
fectly conscious of the forces that have 
moulded their lives. But these half under- 
stood sayings give expression to the real 
creed of modern Europe better than the 
dogmas of Christianity. They arc various 
enunciations of the living faith of Europe 
which is also perhaps now the only living 
faith in the world. They form the voca- 
bulary of nationalism. •Its basic principle * 
is this: the supreme test of the value of every 
thing high or low lies in its utilit}^ (under- 
stood in its broadest sense) to the nation. 
Every belief, every institution, every custom"* 
and every way "of life that is detrimental 


to the health of the body politic must be 
ruthlessly destroyed, however sacred or long- 
established it ma\’ be, and conversely every- 
thing that promises to lead to the develop- 
ment and the strengthening of the nation 
must be adopted and assimilated, however 
strange it might seem to the ways of the 
people* and however wicked it may be con- 
sidered by the orthodox ‘gurus’ of the race. 
The old standard was the Bible and the 
Shastras but the new standard is the well- 
being of the nation. Everything must 
prove its utility to tlie nation l;)ef()re it can 
be allowed to live. There can be no manner 
of doubt that judged l>y this standard many 
ancient institutions of this country liave to 
be discarded like (^Id garments, many cherish- 
ed belicls have to be uprooted and the axe 
of destriK'tion has to be laid at many a 
pleturesc|(ic custom which has endeared the 
India of the past and of the present to the 
apjjrcciative foi'eigner. 

In tliis country the State ideal is a fot'eign 
importation. It must estcublish itself by cap- 
turing the reason and enlisting the devotion 
of the people. To do that it must prove its 
superiority to tlie exivSting ideals as a basis 
for group action. The conservative East will 
not forsake its lioary traditions until it is 
fully convinced that what is offered as a 
substitute is rerdly better than what it al- 
ready has. And after all it is only ncitural 
that it vShoiild be so. Why should men give 
up ways and habits of thought endeared to 
them by centuries of association unless it is 
|)roved to their satisfaction that they arc 
doing it for something really better ? Poss- 
ession, says the lawyer, is nine ixnnts of law. 
The u]iholder of existing ways starts with a 
multijdicity of advantages which the icono- 
clast lacks. All the forces of conservation, 
race inertia, vested interest and instinctive 
distrust of innovation are his powerful allies. 
The nationalist has only the truth and jus- 
tice of his cause to uphold him. But, the 
unctuous ])harisce will ask, wherein lies the 
truth and justice of your cause ? 

The creed of nationalism fixes the well- 
being of the nation as the touchstone l)y 
which to judge of actions and institutions^ 
That this conception of life was unknown 
to India before she came under European 
influence needs hardly be proved. The 
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word natioti has no equivalent in any 
Indian language. An Indian used to be a 
good Hindoo or a good Mussalman and 
sometimes even a good Humanitarian but 
never a good Indian. Herein lies the secret 
of the tragedy we call Indian History. It 
is the absence of this spirit of nationalism 
which accounts for the fact that India has 
ajways fallen an easy prey to any adventur- 
ous fo'e who has cared to invade the coun- 
try. It accounts for the fact that Clive 
with a mere handful of men won the battle 
of Phussev against a mighty array of Indians. 
It supplies the key to the riddle that where- 
as in Europe thousands, na}'^ millions, of very 
commonplace men voluntarily sacrificed 
their very lives in the last (or should I say 
present) war for the cause of their country, 
in this so-callcd land of spiritualism men of 
culture and al)inty arc cverA’day l)eing 
weaned from the right ]^ath by a judicious 
use of official a[)pointnicnts and titles. In 
Europe when the great War came the 
classes and tlic masses stood shoulder to 
shoulder for the defence of their hearths and 
homes, the Socialist forgot his socialism, the 
Atheist forgot his enmity to the Church 
and the Catholic forgot his grievances 
against the Protestants. This is patriot- 
ism, this is nationalism. In this country 
the orthodox Hindoo and the orthodox 
Mussalman would not dine together even 
if they could save their country from eter- 
nal damnation by doing so. And here we 
come u])on the jirinciple that has hitherto 
governed Indian life. 

The motive force in Indian life is not 
loyalty to the flag or the eountrv but to the 
creed. Those that agree witli'me in their 
ideas about God and the hereafter are me 
kindred and those that entertain cliffercnt 
views in these matters are strangers. They 
have nothing to do with me and I have 
nothing to do with them. I need concern 
mvsclf only with those of mv country men 
who follow the same religion as 1 do and as 
for the rest, they are mlechchhas and aliens, 
their sorrows and troubles need not concern 
me at all, Nation«alism says, everyone Avho 
wdthin a certain territorial area is your 
brother. Dogma says, eA'er\^one who subs- 
enbes to certain articles of faith is your 
c brother. Both ideas have produced their 


characteristic fruits. Wherever nationalism 
has become the predominant faith the 
tendency has been towards closer union 
lietween the individuals living within the 
group we call the State. On the contrary 
wherever dogma has become the predomi- 
nant power the tendency has been to dis- 
regard territorial kinship in favour of the 
kinship of faith. A comparison of the 
characteristic features of life as they prevail 
in India and in Europe will show what we 
mean. Whereas in European countries men 
under the influence of the spirit of na- 
tionalism are everyday trying to bind the 
component parts of the nation closer and 
closer together by means of common 
school^, common clubs, common g^^mnasia 
and ’common habits, in India the spirit of 
religious sectarianism has been raising 
narrower and narrower w’alls to keep the 
laith ])ure and to exclude the obnoxious* 
heretic. Tlic inevitable result of this ex- 
clusive tendency has been that India is to- 
day filled with innumerable sects and creeds 
whose members consider it pollution to be 
touched by the shadow of a follower of a 
different creed, common action based on 
territorial loyalty has almost become im- 
possible and the rivalry of cult makes life 
bitter lor those who aspire after a happier 
future lor this unfortunate land. 

1 he tree, says the proverbial philosopher, 
should be judged by its fruit. Judged by that 
test the bankru})tcy of creeds as the guiding 
iorce in initional lile is quite apparent. And 
leally there is nothing to be surjjrised at in 
this. A cursory glance at liistorv will show 
that creeds iiave exercised their greatest in- 
fluence wily in ages of darkness and igno- 
rance. The power of creeds is at its highest 
when intellectual life is at its lowest level or 
has not even dawned in the nation. In its 
primitive stage society is not critical. An 
extraordinary jierson comes to be looked 
upon as a diymc or semi-divine being and the 
laws promulgated by him are looked upon 
,as divine law's py .breach of which would be 
visited by punishment from above. Owing 
to the absence of the critical spirit authority 
cames e^-erything More il and brings 
■about uniformity of religious belief. But 
as soon as the race feels the strivings of in- 
tellectual life the castle of orthodoxy begins 
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to totter to its foundations. Men compare 
notes and as human nature is various, 
opinion also increases in diversity. In the 
exact sciences the subjective element is kept 
under control by the fruitful process . of 
verification. Theories that are false are 
demonstrated to be so and are consequent- 
ly effectively destroyed. But no effective 
verification is possible in the case of creeds 
and philosophical ideas. That being the 
case the subjective element gets full play 
and the result is what one would naturally 
expect. The world is filled with innume- 
rable religions and schools of philosophy 
each claiming to possess the monopoly of 
truth and denouncing the upholders of rival 
views as heathens and infidels. The ihoral 
stands out clear and unmistakable. Uni- 
formity is unattainable in the sphere of 
religious creeds and philosophy. It has never 
been attained in the past and there 
is less chance of attaining it now than 
ever. 

A State or Nation is a corporation dr 
prospective corporation of individuals who 
have joined together for the attainment of 
certain common ideals. There can be no cor- 
poration without some common object or 
objects. If a body of men act together it must 
be to realise something which they all con- 
sider worth realizing. A State, therefore, 
cannot exist without some common purpose 
animating its constititent members. That 
common purpose, it is obvious from what 
has been said before, cannot be a religion. 
It cannot be literature or the fine arts. 
The number of people who will consider it 
worth their while to lay down their lives 
for these elegant pursuits will in any age and 
country be small. We have to discover an 
ideal which the average man, the proverbial 
man in the street, will consider fit to be 
served with his very life equally with the 
philosopher and the idealist. That ideal 
must also have the further merit that every 
one in a particular country can subscribe to 
it without doing violence to his conscience 
or intellect. Religious creed, we have seen, 
fails to supply this latter requisite. Litera- 
ture and the fine arts cannot satisfy either 
of theconditions. We are then left with only 
two ideals that I know of,— Nationalism 
and Internationalism. Can internationalism 


^'^PPfy ns with the binding principle we have 
been looking for ? 

Nationalism has for its supreme goal the 
well-being of the nation . Internationalism 
considers the well-being of humanity as its 
supreme pursuit. Internationalism is na- 
tionalism carried to its logical conclusion. A 
nationalist who is worthy of his salt is 
also an internationalist. The* same con- 
siderations that lead a man to nationalism 
must also lead him to internationalism. 
There is no essential conflict between these 
two ideals. The former is really a means to 
the realization of the latter. The question 
here is really one of exj^ediency, not of prin- 
ciple. Both ideals spring from the same 
humane principle “the greatest good of the 
greatest number'*. The que.stion then arises 
how' to secure this end. Can we achieve it by 
advocating internationalism in our country 
or for the matter of that in any country"? 
From W'hat we see of the worhf it must l>e 
confessed that “the State of humanity’* 
“the Parliament of man**, as Tennyson put 
it, must remain for a long time only a dream 
of poets and philosophers. Even sui)posing 
for a moment that it materialises into 
something tangible it must perforce act 
through national States as its constituent 
parts. To act effectively men must combine 
in manageable corporations. The world 
is too vast for a single State. The only 
practicable way in which we can serve 
humanity effectively is by serving our coun- 
try to the best of our ability. We cannot 
aspire to legislate for makind, but we can 
reasonablv look forward to a future when 
wc shall fee in a position to legislate for our 
own country. Moreover, we must not 
lose sight of the fact t!h at the sympathies 
of the average man are narrows in any 
country. You can arouse his enthusiasm 
by appealing to his personal ambition or 
even to his tribal or national ambition, but 
the talk of humanity leaves him cold. By 
pursuing internationalism as an imme- 
diate goal we run a great risk of achieving 
nothing by aiming too high. As thingsi 
stand at present, therefore, we can serve 
humanity only through our country. 
Nationalism must at least form a half-way 
house to internationalism. The ties of 
nationhood must be strengthened so^hat 
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humanity might be benefited. An- 
other cogent reason for ricce[)ting this prin- 
ciple is that throughout history nations 
hare shevrn a freciuent tendency to ex])loil 
foreign nations who have cofiie under their 
sway. The best way to counteract this evil 
is to strengthen the tics of nationhood in 
every • country so that irresponsilde foreign 
domination may become an im])ossibility. 
So nationalism is after all an inseparable 
concomitant of interna tionalism. 

Is nationalism capable of arousing the 
necessary devotion and enthusiasm in the 
mind of the average man ? Is it an attain- 
able ideal ? It is not necessary to enter into 
a lengthy a priori discussion of this matter, 
as the facts of history are overwhelmingly 
in favour of an affirnifitive view. The States 
of ancient Greece, the great Empire of Rome, 
the Italian Republics of the middle ages, 
were all based on the bedrock of national- 
ism. The modern States of Europe and 
America illustrate the jmictical possibility 
of the ideal today. 

Now, the (|uestion arises, is nationalism 
morally superiorto religion^as a race ideal ? 
If !t is not, we eannot ex])eel men to 
subscribe to it even though it brings aixmt 
peace and prosperity. Nationalism we have 
defined as the theory of condud according to 
which u\\ acti^itis and institutions are to be 
judged l)v their effect on the well-being of 
the nation. A nation consists of individuals. 
The well-being of a natu)n therefore means 
the well-being of the individuals composing 
it. The well-being of an individual can 
either be moral or ]diysieal or intellectual. 
As in the individual moral well-being is 
the touchstone bv whieli ] physical and 
intellectual well-being is tested, so must the 
value of the material and intellectual 
progress of a nation be teste<l liy its elfeet 
on the moral life and ideal of the race. A 
man^s moral worth is measured by the 
extent to which he a[)proxiniates the high- 
est ideal of life conceived by the race. The 
worth of a nation must also l)e judged by 
<ihe same standard. The goal of nutionai- 
ism should therefore be to raise the nation 
to the highest pitch of moral developmentr 

* The writer seems to understand by the word 
only those systems of faith which have 
authoritative scriptures and creeds.— Ed., M. R, 


Physical and intellectual well-1)eing will 
have to be achieved but only as a means to 
moral perfection. This is what I understand 
by nationalism. Whaf is the goal of reli- 
gion? Religion claims to have discovered 
the will of God and asks its followers to 
act in accordance with it. There is how- 
ever no unanimity among the different 
religions as to what that will is. Each 
claims to possess an authentic enun- 
ciation of it in its sacred books or in 
the inspired sayings of its founder. Here we 
come upon the feature that is distinctive of 
religion. There is invariably a sacred book 
or the inspired words of a divine or semi- 
divine person which forms the criterion for 
judging of the accejjtibility of truths and 
ideas. It is here that tlie fundamental differ- 
ence between religion and nationalism lies. 
Religion inevitaldy becomes stereotyped. 
The instinct of self-])rcscrYation leads it to 
attack every fresh advance of thought. Reli- 
gipn and science become ranged in oj^posing 
camps and either religion loses its hold on 
the ]>eople or the light of science is choked 
out. Nationalism does not have the rigidity 
of religion. It dc^es not possess any autl;ori- 
tative book to which wScienceand idiilosophy 
must 1 ) 0 w. Its supreme standard is human 
well-being. It leaves to the progress of hu- 
man reason to discover where it lies and 
how it is to b * attained. Both religion and 
humanitarian nationalism are attempts of 
the human mind to attain the highest ideal 
of life and conduct. But whereas in religion 
that ideal is fixed and rigid, in nationalism 
it is fluid and ]n*ogressive. Religion fails to 
recognise the fact that man is a progressive 
animal and rigid institutions and ideas can 
only do him harm. The superiority of nation- 
alism lies in making full alloAvance for this 
basic laet. Another consideration which tells 
against religion and which ought to be con- 
clusive in a country like India is what I 
adverted loin the earlier ])£irt of this article, 
viz., unanimity is unattaineible in this matt- 
er. Every one can loxt his country and die 
for it but every one cannot subscribe to the 
same set of dogmas on a question which is 
not susceptible of strict proof. Religion divi- 
des, while nationalism unites. A kingdom 
divided against itself cannot stand, says the 
Hebrew vSeripture. A nation in which the 
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supreme principle of union is religion, there- 
fore has small chance of life when it comes 
into conflict with communities in which the 
principle of nationality is the controlling 
motive. What leads to the ruin of a race 
cannot claim moral superiority to that 
which leads to their well-being and preser- 
vation. 

Man, in the words of the Koran, is the 
noblest creation of God. That principle 
which leads to the highest development of 
all his faculties and powers is therefore supe- 
rior to those which do not bring about such 
a result. In this matter also nationalism is 
obviously superior to religion. Religion is 
always the product of a particular age find 
frequently also of a particular individu^il of 
that age. It is therefore invariably coloured 
by the idiosjmcracies of the age of its birth 
.and of the individual wlio lirouglit it into 
being. Its conception of life is the conception 
of a particular age as seen through the eyes 
of a gifted individual. Every religion tries to 
mould its followers according to the pattern 
conceived by this age or individual or both. 
This inevitably leads to the stoppage of 
growth and development according to the 
need’s of each successive age and the 
demands of the individual bent. Nationalism 
on the other hand gives the freest scope to 
the individual and the race to develop in 
conformity with the demands of the age 
and individuality. 

It is therefore plain that in a modern 
community religion cannot supply the prin- 
ciple of co-operative action. The case might 
have been different in primitive times when 
speculation was !ess bold and when commu- 
nities lived in more or less isolated groups, 
but in this age when no country is free from 
ex ternal influence and when the rush of new 
ideas is everyday upsetting tradition, the 
time has gone by when loyalty to religion 
could be the watchword of a composite 
community. Nationalism is now the only 
possible and also the only desirable bond of 
united action. The ideal of* the State must 
therefore be the foundation of social 
activitv. 

It does not however necessarily follow 
that Religion will have to lie entirely dis- 
carded* Religion is after all the most 
valuable contribution that Asia has made 


to world culture. Religion springs from a 
perennial longing of the human soul. So 
long ns human nature remains what it is, 
religion will have its votaries. Nationalism 
can have no quarrel with it so long as it does 
not go beyond its proper sphere. Religion’s 
main task is to supply a theory of the Uni- 
verse which makes optimism possible and 
gives to morality that cosmic importance to 
which it is entitled by its intimate relation 
with human well-being. It is the supreme 
glory of the Asiatic that he has fulfilled this 
task more fidcquately than any one else. 
He 1ms studied the profoundest problem of 
the Universe with the deepest insight. 
Nationalism does not demand of us to throw 
aside this glorious heritage. Countries in 
which Nationalism has fully established it- 
self arc not by anj* means devoid of religion. 
It is when religion confuscvs the details of life 
with its underlying principles that it finds 
itself in conflict with nationalism. National- 
ism does not say that Religion as .such is 
fVxlse but that religious ideas which are dele- 
terious to the nation are not true. In this 
Nationalism bases itself on the first j)rinciple 
of all religions. God never wants us to do any- 
thing which is really hannful to us. Such a 
beneficent principle can never be the nega- 
tion of religion. It will no doubt prove fatal 
to many superstitions which now pass 
current as such but that need not cause us 
any heart-burnings. 

Nationalism is therefore deeply religious 
in so far as religion is rational. Furthermore 
it provides a tangible criterion by which to 
judge of the value of religious ideas and 
conceptions. In so doing it goes beyond 
particular religions and gives us a vanta^e- 
[K)int from which all religions can be ratio- 
nally evaluated. In this we are only follow- 
ing the logic of human evolution. The primi- 
tive man thinks only of himself. He judges 
everything by its effect on his own personal 
happiness. Gradually the tribe comes in 
for a share of his regard. The time has 
now come when the tribe should make 
room for a wider brotherhood and the 
supreme test of the worth of a reUgiouHi 
should be its effect on humanity itself. 
Nationalism owes its justification to the 
fact that it is the^ only convenient group 
unit through which humanity cai^ be 
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effectively served. The well-being of the because true Nationalism .can never go 
nation is the test of the worth of religion against humanity. 

S. WaJid Ali. 


A NEW vSTAMDARD PRICE FOR GOLD 


JjC rillLIJ the world’s need for gold 
wV was never greater, the produc- 
tion of it is steadily declining and 
will go down much faster in the coming 
years, unless something is done and done 
now,” says Mr. Lancelot IJsslier in the Nine- 
teenth Century nivt After. 

The total value of the ^vorld^s gold pro- 
duction in the year 1917 was £ 87,983,900 
as compared with £ 05,725,000 in lOlG and 
£9(>,91 5,000 in 1915. 

While the production of gold is declining, 
the demand for gold nuist increase with the 
rise of prices and wages. If the increase in 
the supply of gold does not keep ])aee with 
the growitli of the demand, the result muvSt 
be the appreciation of gold or a general fall 
in the world’s ])rice level such as was wit- 
nessed during the ])eriud lS73»-“-1896. 

Can anytliing ))e done to increase the 
supply of gcrid ? Mr. Ussher's answer is 
in the affirmative. The production of gold 
will be stimulated if the governments of 
the pi*incipal gokl -producing countries, act- 
ing jomtly, raise the standard price for 
gold and agree not to revise the standard 
again for a hundred years. Tlie standard 
price for fine gold is abotitSos. ])er oz. while 
the market ] mice is 115s. per oz. or even 
liigher. ‘'The new standard,” savi< Mr. 
Ussher, “might be an increase of finvtliing 
l)ctwcen the standard jirice and the pret 
sent market price or even up to as high as 
double to-day’s standard price.” 

The rise in the standard price for gold 
would encourage gold mining, v^uppose 
there is a gold mine the annual product of 
•^Miich is worth £ 2,000,000. If the new 
standard is raised 50 per cent, above the 
old the value of the annual product of the 
mines would increase by £ 1,000,000, Even 
if the* state appropriated a great part of 


the increase in the value, the profit to be 
divided among the shareholders every year 
after payment of all working expenses, 
would be substantial. 

The British Empire produced nearly 64 
per (fent. of the total w^orld’s production 
of gokl in 1917. The British Empire has 
therefore much to gain b}' a rise in the 
standard price for gold. 

“Wc should create new wealth by the auto- 
matic rise in the value of our gold production 
and obviousfv the creation of new wealth means 
increased revenue from taxation,” 

Further • 

“The enhanced value of the gold reserves of 
Great Britain, the United States and our Allies 
wcutld offset and wipe out hundreds of millions 
of our war loans, and the wealth added to our 
national income by the increased annual produc- 
tion of our gold fields would be equal to the in- 
terest on a very large part of the reraainiim Na- 
tional Debt 

The rise in the value of gold would in- 
crease the wealth of India, India, it is be- 
lieved, has £100,000,000 in hoards. Mr. 
Ussher says ■ 

“Well, even if wc did add another £50,000,000 
or £100,000,000 to the wealth of our peoples 
therCjSu rely that is all to the Empire and of peace 
and contentment in India.” And then this £50, 
000,000 or £100,000,000 would be largely .spent 
111 buying English goods. So much the better for 
the men of Manchester. “And what would the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer not give to get an 
unextiected haul of £100,000,000 in gold?” 

It thus appears that the British Govern- 
ment by simply raising the standard price 
for gold can easily pay off a large portion 
of the War Debt,^add to the wealth of the 
Empire and make the people of India 
happy. 

In a country where the coinage of gold 
is free the value of gold as currency and as 
bullion must tend to be the same ; in other 
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words gold tends to be so distributed 
between its two uses that the marginal 
utility of it in both is the same. When 
this is not the case, gold will be con- 
verted from one use to the other until its 
marginal utility when used as currenc}^ is 
equal to the marginal utility of gold bul- 
lion. In England, for example, the mint 
price of an ounce of gold, eleven-twelfths fine 
IS £3. 17s. lOVid. or 84s. lly\d for an ounce 
of fine gold. Under nonnal conditions the 
market price of an ounce of gold bullion 
cannot vary far from the purchasing power 
of that ouncx? when turned into sovereigns; 
i.e,, the mint price and the market price of 
gold tend to be equal . 

The new standard j)rice for gold,. says 
Mr. Ussher, might be “as high as double 
to-day’s standard price,” or about 1 70s. for 
announce of fine gold. Now the mint ])rice 
6f gold can be raised by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, but no Act of Parliament can raise 
the market price of gold to 170s. peroz. 
when according to the laws (^f supply and 
demand the price is say 115s. per oz. If the 
market price does not rise the difference 
between the mint price and the market price 
of gold may be conriderable say 55d. peroz. 
Ever}’' holder of gold bullion would rush to 
the mint wnth every ounce of gold that he 
possessed ; gold plate and gold ornaments 
would be mel ted down and turned into coin. 
Would the mints be able to buy all the gold 
that was offered to them ? And, secondly, 
would the general tax-payer be willing to 
be taxed so that the holders of gold may 
sell it to the mint at a price higher thcin 
the market price ? 

Next suppose that the standard price 
is raised 50 per cent, so that the mint 
price and the market price are equal. But 
as every one knows the rise in the price of 
gold during the war wiis due to exceptional 
causes connected with the war. The present 
high price of gold may not last long, now 
that the war is over. The price of gold 
may also fall on account of increase in 
supply furnished under the new condi- 
tions. Whether there is over-production 
or not, the supply of gold is bound to 
mcrease when the standard price is raised 
60 per cent. If the demand for gold does 
not increase^rand it is probable that if it 
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increases at all it will increase less rapidly 
than tim supply because the rise in its value 
would check consumption in the arts to 
some extent— the market price of gold may 
fall heavily. The fall in the value of gold 
will turn gold coins into token coins. It 
may, of course, be said that the fall in the 
value of gold would eventually bring about 
an increase in the number of gold coins,' 
which would tend to depress their currency 
value ; the market price of gold would at 
the same time tend to rise on account of 
increased demand. But as long as gold is 
overvalued at the mint, the operations of^ 
the mint would cause loss to the Govern- 
•ment find the country. 

Would not tlie rise in the value of gold 
raise the prices of all commodities? Mr. 
Ussher’s auvswer is“No’ : 

“In pl'c-war days vsuch arise would pcihapv<« 
have been reflected in the enhanced price of all 
connnodities, but to-dfiv since gold has ceased to 
be currency and become merely a basis for credit 
since its volume and value are so small compared 
with the volume and valiu' of trade, and since 
])riees have risen everywlicre for reasoiivS otlKT 
than the abundance of gold (risen in fact in spite 
of its scarcity), the old argument is no longer 
sound. Probably it never really was sound, 
though economists pinned their faiths to it, for 
want of a better theory.” 

The ‘V)ld argument”, liowcver, never 
meant that prices depend upon the amount 
of gold in circulation. It is precisely because 
gold has ceased to be currency and iK'come 
merely al3asis for credit that an appreciable 
increase or decrease in the supply of gold 
influences prices more than when no credit 
instruments are used and the connexion 
between the gold supply and the price level 
is direct. £1 ,000,000 of gold in the reserves 
serves'as the basis for credit worth several 
millions. And if the standard j^rice for gold 
is doubled so that the value of the existing 
gold reserves is doubled, credit circulation 
is bound to increase. Prices would inevi- 
tably rise. Larger gold reserves mean 
lower discount rates, greater amount of 
credit money and higher prices. 

The rise in the value of gold will 
nothing to the wealth of any cotfntry, 
Except in so fat as it leads to increase in 
the production of gold or other commodi^ 
ties. Ntitional wealth consists in ||oodit 
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and etrvices; when the supply of goods 
and services increases or decreases, 
national wealth may be said to increase or 
decrease. A country connot become rich or 
prosperous by giving a higher value to 
gold or any other commodity which it 
produces, except in so far asi the rise in 
value enables it to obtain a greater 
quantity of the goods of foreign countries 
in exchmige. The British Em])ire and the 
Allies produce 89 ])er cent, of the world’s 
gold out])Ut but tlicy also represent the 
major portion of the human race. Who 
will buy all their gold at the higher price ? 
Germany and her allies, it is certain, could 
not buy all. 

A country can no more fiugment its 
wealth by giving a fictitious value to its 
gold than by giving a fictitious value to 
its land. Suppose the value of all Uind ])cr 
acre is doubled or (|uadrui)led by an act of 
State, Would that double or ([uadruplc 
the w’ealth of the country ? The wealth of 
Some individual mcnibcrs ofthe community, 
i. e., the landowners, would increase, in 
exchange for their land they would be able 
to secure a greater i juantily of the products 
of vnrioUvS industries. But the rise in tiie 
Value of^ land Avould add nothing to the 
wttiilth ol the whole comnuinitv in the form 
of goods and wscrvices. 

Our hoards of gold arc said to amount 
to £100, 00(^000, and Mr. Usslicr iiroposes 
to add another £50,000,000 or £ 100 , 000 . 

000 to our hoarded wealth. But if nation- 


al wealth can be augmented at will by 
giving a fictitious value to gold why not 
augment it ten, twenty or hundred times ? 

It should also be stated that gold is not 
equally distributed among various classes 
in India. The rise in the value of gold 
would enrich those who possess gold. 
Those who buy it at the higher price 
would, obviously, not benefit by the rise 
in its value. Again the rise in the value 
of gold would increase the purchasing 
power of. the richer classes, Vv^hich by 
increasing demand, would tend to raise 
all prices. A very large section of the 
community, i.e., the poorer classes, would 
thus ht injured by the rise in the value 
of •gold, firstly because, not possessing 
•gold, they would have to pay more for it 
and secondly becau.se they would have to 
pay more for all goods when prices rise. 

Lastly the rise in the standard price 
of gold would injure the creditor class. 
It Avould mean that everyone who bor- 
rowed £ 1 00 before the change was made 
would return, say, £50 under the new 
conditions. As Mr. Ussher says, by rais- 
ing the standard price for gold debtor 
governments would wijic out hundreds 
of millions of their war loans. But that 
would be a ])artial repudiation of national 
debts—whethcr one nation alters the 
standard ()r all the civilized nations ofthe 
world do it at the same time. 

Brjj Nakain. 


"SHIVAjr’ * 


T he author of the Prith^virn,\ 

Its success, for it ha.s already attained the 
, -.I,*!’*' ^ “st-cond edition, has come out ai 

with a sMoml epic, this tmie on the life and ti 
of Shtvnji Bubu Jojpndrnuatli Easu knows 
how to choose periods of histon^ which 

•Shivaji (Historical Epic, in 18 cantos); 
Jogindranath Bnsn. Extra crown , 
265. Illustrated. Printed in bold tvpc on tl 

‘''aicutta. l; 


land-marks in national life, epochs crowded 
witli glorious events and pregnant with latcful 
happening— true themes fora noble epic. And 
m the Pnthwiraj he sang of the downfall of the 
Aryans of Bharattivarsha searcclv vet beginning 
to be known as Hindus, m the Sbtvaji he sin^ 
Ol tteir irmmphant rejuvenescence under the 
leadership of a bom military genius, w ho was 
niorcoyer, according to the author, a marvellous 
administrator and statesman, sincere patriot 
tehgious devotee, a high-souled champion of the 
weak and oppressed, a popular herb, of romance, 
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and a bulwork of Ilindxiism against the advanc- 
ing inroads of Islam. Difficult as the task was 
which the poet had set to himself, we are glad 
to find that he has fully risen to the height of 
the occasion, and met with an ample measure 
of success. His plan is entirely novel, and full 
of risk— his object being to teach histoiy'^ in the 
arb of poctp% and at the same time to make 
is composition both genuine history and genuine 
poetry. The accuracy of the historical portion 
of the xvork is tested and certified at every step 
by numerous footnotes culled from the most 
approved and up-to-date authorities ; and the 
fame of the author as a writer of chaste verse, 
dignified, eloquent, full of noble thoughts and 
sentiments and elevated imageries, has been fully 
sustained by the present work. Kpics there are 
in the Bengali language of a high order, but 
except the Battle of Plassey by Nabiiichandra 
Sen; none have a political motif. Nabinchandra, 
no doubt, excels the author of the i^hivaji in 
genuine poetical gift, but his historv is more 
sentimental than real ; though both are equally 
patriotic, the patriotism of Nabinchandra is 
• more fiery and impetuous, that of Jogindranath 
is more sober and discriminating, while in 
appreciation of the true spirit of our ancient 
culture— -its great drawbacks in the past and its 
rich potentialities in the future, of the entire 
make-up of Hindu civilisation at its best and its 
worst, of the atmosphere of its temples, shrines 
and religious meeting-places, the unifying principle 
that lies hidden in the diversity of its worships, 
cii Us and ceremonies, the associations that He 
enshrined in its sacred literature, legends and 
traditions giving life and harmony to the whole — 
the author of the Prithwiraj and the Sbivaji is 
superior to his predecessor, and by virtue of all 
these cjualities he is destined to occuf^y a glorious 
niche in the temple of fame and his epics will be 
treasured among the richest legacies to our 
niother-tonguc. Jogindra Babu has studied his 
history well, and .succeeded in assimilating the 
profound lessons it has to teach. “History,’’ 
says Sismondi in his Italian Republics ^ “has no 
true importance but*'as it contains a moral lesson. 
It should be e3^]|^li)red, not for scene.s of carnage, 
but for instructions in the government oi' man- 
kind. The knowledge of times past is good only 
as it instructs us to avoid mistakes, to Imitate 
virtues, to improve by experience.” It is in this 
spirit that the poet has dived into the depths of 
Indian history, and the lessons he has learnt 
from it are eminently sound. In Jogindra Babu 
historic erudition, the gift of poesx*, and deep 
love of country which is not afraid to speak 
unpleasant truths are combined with true poli- 
tical insight and the desire to utilise his rare 
talents to the best advantage in the service of 
the countr}^ His two epics contain the quintes- 
sence of the social and political history of the 
coimtry from the first invasion of the Maho-* 
medans down to the downfall of the Moghul 
mpirc m the reign of Aurangzeb. We learn more 
from them than from volumes of dty^as^ust 


histor>% occupied with unconnected facts and 
details as they usually are, and the lessons in- 
culcated by our author, being presented to us 
in a rich poetical garb, the cnarm of which 
lingers and is not easily forgotten, arc likely to 
be deeply in^rinted oi; the mind and produce a 
lasting effect. 

Great as are the merits of Jogindra Babu’s 
epics as poetical compositions, it is their historical 
value which is likely to prove most abiding. 
Justice Sir Ashutosh Choudlntri, of all his review- 
ers, seems to have hit upon the true political bear- 
ing of his teachings, that by which nis books will 
live in his coiinto^’s hf^^rature and constitute 
his greatest contribution to the cause of his ' 
country. The lesson which he preaches is one 
which, in the first flash of our patriotic enthusi- 
asm in the closing decades of the last century, 
we had no time to leani. Our patriots and 
national ]>oets ol‘ an elder generation had no 
inclination, and i)erhaps not sufficient material, 
to study the country’s history in all its aspects. 
Political experience was also xvanting. ^^atriotic 
songs full of the most toitching pathos, and 
soui-stirring speeches breathing the noblest ap- 
peals to the spirit of liberty, were the heritage 
they bequeathed to ns. Meanwhile European 
scholars like Max Muller and historians 
like Tod had been exploring the glories of 
our aneient literature and placing the stirring 
episodes of our national history before the edu- 
cated public. In course of time a band of Indiati 
scholars grew up, who nobly assisted in the work 
of popularising the result of the labours of these 
foreign writers, and also made original contri- 
butions of their owm. The time was thus ripe 
for the Swadeshi movement to develop in all 
directions, and xVe began to take a genuine 
interest in our country’s noble x)ast. Viveka- 
nanda opened to us the gates of our rich spiritual 
inheritance, and with him, and his gifted disciple 
Sister Nivedita, we felt that without pride in its 
past and confidence in its future no nation can 
ever be great. The movement was now carried 
to the other extreme being helped on by the 
Theosophi.st i)ropaganda, and from hesitating 
appealvS to be con.siclercd as deserving of a back- 
seat among the civilised nations of the earth, by 
frequent repetition and self-suggestion we gra- 
dually convinced ourselves that the past civili- 
sation of the Hindus was perfect in every respect, 
rthat wx* had nothing to learn from the modern 
nations of the West, and that all we had to do 
was to go back to the past and revive it hi its 
entirety in order to rehaoilitate our apcient high 
status "among the xvorld-civiHsatioits. 

The barest reflection, as well as the most cur- 
sory acquaintance with the history of the world » 
would have taught us that such a dream is 
absolutely incapable of realisation. Our cir(%»;Mi 
stances, "environments, ethnical and national 
characteristics, our relationships with the rest Of 
the world, the progress of faience and of social 
and political ideas, the annihilation of distance* 
due to steam and electricity, the polkical and 
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religious developuients in India itsell* unknown to 
our forefathers, and a thousand other factors 
make such a revival unthinkable.. Nevertheless, 
it is a fact that thousands among us, not con- 
fined solely to the half-educated or uneducated 
section of the }>ublic, think it to be not onh^ 
practicable, but eminently desirable. To those of 
this way of thinking, the lessons which the poet 
preaches in his two noble epics are invaluable. 
Just as in the first he shows how the tragic 
debacle of the Hindu race culminated in the first 
battle of Pauipat, so in the present poem he 
expounds the causes of the downfall of the- 
Moghul empire, and also those which led to the 
rise of the Hindus once more under the orange- 
coloured banner of Chhatrapati Shivaji. 

In Canto XI, the political lessons which the 
poet wants to preach have been expounded 
through the mouth of the sage Ramdas, the 
Guru of Shivaji. Briefly put, the causes which 
led to the foundation of the Marhatta kingdom 
are, according to our poet, as follow: (1) Their 
powerbf enduring hardships, while the Moghul 
soldiers were enervated by luxury; (2) the 
Moghul arm}^ was composed of mercenaries, 
whereas the Marhatta s were inspired by pat- 
riotism cemented by the bigotry of Aiirangzeb ; 
(3) the unity of the Marhatta people; (4) the 
obliteration of caste distinctions in the civil and 
military administration of Shivaji, merit being 
the sole test of fitness ; (5) the self-sacrifice and 
active participation of Marhatta women in the 
common cause; (6) the religious upheaval 
among the people, led by Namadevn, Ttikaram 
and others, wliich according to Ranade, ‘modi- 
fied the old vspirit of caste-exclusivcncss*, and 
tended ‘to raise the nation to a higher level of 
capacity, both of thought and action’, and to 
‘the spiritual emancipation of the national 
mind’. The failure of Pratajiaditya ol' Bengal 
to liberate the counti’y from the Moghul yoke 
was, according to the poet, due to the fact that 
the country was not ripe for freedom, and failed 
to support him. The Hindus succumlied before 
the Mahomedans when they first invaded India 
not because Hindus were inferior to Moslems in 
valour and individual courage, but because they 
were inferior in the art of warfare and in war- 
materials, in organisation and <lisci])liiic, and 
were prone to rely too much on I'atc. The 
Hindus were also inferior in alert ncvss, grit and 
horsemanship; th^* were incapable of resisting 
cavalry charges. The country was parcelled out 
into a number of petty principalities constantly 
engaged in mutual dissensions, incapable of pre- 
senting a united front to the common cncany. 
When one was in danger, the others did not even 
turn back to see how it fared. The consequence 
was that many kingdoms were annihilated in a 
..^'^^gle battle. Moreover, the Brahmins and 
Kshattriyas alone occupied high positions, and 
all the ciistes except Kshattriyas were indifferent. < 
and considered the defence ot the country as none 
of their business. The lower classes were hope- 
leesilMl4.<^i^PWited, and thought that a change 


of masters would not afl'ect them in any way. 
The whole country was torn by bitter religious 
animosities between Hindus and Buddhists, and 
by unjUvSt hatred of the depressed and untouch- 
able communities. In the last canto, on the eve 
of Shivaji’s demise, his Guru further explains to 
him that the Mussalman conquest of India was 
part of the beneficent divine dispensation to^ 
teach the Hindus, sunk in unrighteousness, evil 
customs, caste dissensions and civil strife, the 
grand democratic Adwaitism of the ancient 
Risliis which recognised no distinction between 
Brahmins and Cliandalas, and held such pride of 
birth to be utterly unrighteous. The Mahome- 
dans, in turn, were to learn the sweetness, love, 
and toleration of the Hindu character. By and 
by, the followers of Islam, unable to profit by 
the wisdom of the Shastras of the Hindus, con- 
sidered destruction and ruin to be the only path 
to success, and sunk in dissipation, began to 
oppress the people and propounded a most sinis- 
ter doctrine of social distinction between the 
rulers and the ruled, bom of the pride of con- 
quest, which is a hundred times more painful 
than caste-distinctions. All this brought about 
their ruin at the hands of Shivaji. The political 
creed of the author is summed up in three lines 
which have been quoted as the motto of the 
book—as the key to the denouement of the whole 
career of the hero. It is the law of Providence that 
sin will lead to ruin as inevitably as virtue to 
preservation; if the Hindu sins, he will not 
escape punishment; if the Moslem sins, he will 
cc|ually have to suffer the consequences. The 
author has repeatedly shown how Shivaji, 
though a strict Hindu, was careful to guard the 
honour of Mahoniedan women and the faith of 
the follower.*; of the Prophet in his territories, in 
this manifesting the strictest impartiality and 
a wise religious toleration so rare in his time. 
And the poet, citing the instance of Madhava- 
chury a, the brother of the great Yedic commen- 
tator Savana and author of the well-known 
Panchadnsi and the Siirvii-fL'iishnna-Samgrahu, 
truly called Vidy.nraiiya or the forest of learning, 
w ho w as the abbot of the Sringeri monasteiy^ but 
did not hesitate to emerge from his retirement 
and take charge of the administration of the 
kingdom of Yijayanagar in order to save it from 
ruin, concludes wfith the advice that the time for 
renunciation has not come in India either for the 
householder or the Sannyasiii, and that without 
leading an active life for "the good of the country 
no one can be fit to attain salvation. 

Even such a sympathetic writer as Mr. 
Ha veil, wdiosc deep insight into Hindu culture 
and civilisation is evident throughout his re- 
cently published Hhtory of Aryan Rule in India^ 
has haa to admit that the Moslem eruption was 
the nemesis of Hindu incompetence. “A pious 
Hindu might easily be led to regard the long 
perio<I of blood shedand destruction which folio ww 
the Muhammadan invasions as an unmitigated 
disaster to his motherland and to the great 
civilisation w^hich - Aryavarta was the ceiitre. 
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But the triie Hindu philosopher would not have 
failed to discern the will of Providence even in the 
blind rage of the Musalman fanatic behind 
the apparent ruin of his cause lay a new impulse 
for the progress of the human race. Brahman 
culture in the field it had created for itself had 
reached its apex : its creative energy was on the 
wane. Endless reiteration afid hair-splitting 
dialectics would not carry it to greater heights 

or widen the circle of its activity the elaborate 

ritual was overgrown with superstition and 

chicaner}’', demoralising for both the teacher and 
the pupil. The sword of Islam was the Creator*s 
pruning knife which removed the decaying 
branches ” (Pp. 324-25). 

It was not within the scope of the poet to 
trace the causes of the downfall of the Marhatta 
power. So great had it nt one time bcconic, 
that Sir William Hunter in hi.s ImTtnn Bnipire 
says that *the advance of the EugU.'^h, power 
alone saved the Moghul empire from passing to 
the Hindus*. But by and by the high ideals of 
1 he founder were forgotten, and the Marhatta 
confederacy degenerated into a mere 'organisa- 
•tion ofphmder*, to quotes the historian Seeley. 
Some of the causes of its downfall mat' be 
gathered from the article on ‘The Survival of 
Hindu Civilisation’ in the last December number 
of this Review. 

We have heard the argument advanced by 
educated men of position that a government 
which is execrated and denounced by the people 
at* large i.s sure to come to grief, as if there is 
any special virtue in the act of denunciation as 
such. The argument itself, it will be seen, is 
only a variation of the well-known maxim, Vox 
populij vox Dei. There is undoubtedly some 
truth in the proposition, but not because denun- 
ciation is in some mysterious way bound to 
prove effective only if it happens to come from a 
large number of people. There may be just as 
well as unjust denunciation, and the political 
instinct of the imediieated masses is not always 
right, and not imoften they arc apt to lay the 
blame on the wrong shoulders. The justification 
of the political maxim fj noted above lie.s in the 
fact that where nn administration is execrated 
by a numerous bod}’ of the people affected by it, 
it may be legitimately j^resumed that there arc 
serioUvS shortcomings in it which are bound to 
lead it to harm. At the same time, those who 
have recourse to this argument usually fail to see 
that a large part of their sufferings, and even the 
undesirable character of the administration 
itself, is in a great measure due to their own 
national defects. To hold otherwise would be 
to conclude that the Providence which presides 
over the destinies of nations is a partial author- 
ity, causing suffering among peoples who do not 
dewve it. So long as these national drawbacks 
are not removed, any improvement that may 
be brought about in the lot of the country can 
only be fragmentary and shortlived, and will 
not go to the root of the evils it sufers from. 


Those evils will only be surely and permanently 
cured if the nation can get rid of its vices. And 
if it makes an honest start and sets about in 
right earnest to purge the body-politic of the 
numerous evils that hamper its progress, it will 
probably be found hi the protfess that the 
machineV}' of government against which it com- 
plains is being automatically liberalised and 
adjusted to the new situation created by the 
country’s progress. By this \yc do not ojfcotiriie 
intend to .suggest that the evils of the adminis- 
tration must not be protested against; in a 
country where the government is not drawn 
from the people and is in no sense the true repre- 
sentcative of their wants and wishes, the need 
of such agitation, with all the constitutional 
wcapon.s in our armoury, is manifest ; and it is 
also part (if our education in our political rights, 
Bui what we do mean to say is that at the 
same time, and in a greater degree, our'atten- 
tion should be devoted to setting our own house 
in order, and this u e consider to be the more 
serious and effective part of our national duty. 
It is natural, in the case of nations us of indi- 
viduals, to be somewhat partial to one’s own 
failings and to minimise their capacity for work- 
ing mischief. But even making due allowance 
for this natural hitman weakness, we see in our 
country such an amount of calculated short- 
sighie(lness touching the great and serioins draw- 
backs of our society as to make us sometimes 
despair of the future. Instead of trying to 
remove the impediments to the path of progi’css, 
we prefer rather to he blind to them and sedu- 
lously cultivate our national .self-conceit, fondly 
believing that it is the patriot’s part to do so 
against all odds. But merely to think and wish 
well of the country is hardly sufficient qualifica- 
tion for the role of the patriot. It may be 
taken for granted that every man, generally 
speaking, thinks and wishes well of his country 
unless of course he has strong selfish interests to 
serve by following the opposite course, and no 
man, if we think of it, deserves special recogni- 
tion as a patriot for following such a natural 
bent of the human mind. Whnt is really wanted 
is that our patrioti.sm, in order to deserve the 
name, should be informed by enlightened prin- 
ciples. and issue into .strenuous, sclf-sacrincing 
and humanitarian endeavour. Confining our- 
selves for the present to principles, we find that 
few among us in the region of politics, care to 
formulate a definite policy for our individual 
guidance based upon a study of principles. It is 
lor this reason that we find the anomalous and 
self-contradictory attitude, so common among 
us, of preaching liberty and free thouj^ht ana 
self-determination in the field of politics while 
maintaining intact all the shackles which bi^ 
our social and religious life. We do not evTu? 
see the connection between political and 
emancipation, and foolishly imagine that the 
one can be achieved without progressing simul. 
taneottsly in the Other direction. If we tyake a 
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careftil study of our ancient history from all 
sources, we shall find that compared with other 
contemporary nations, India, in the palmy days 
of her greatness, was remarkably free in thought 
and action. True, our long foreign subjection 
has in its turn deprived society of the elasticity 
of movemenl and the mind of the courage to 
think for itself which they once possessed, just 
as the lack of this freedom of thought and 
action has helped to rivet our chains. But the 
history of the Marhatta revival shows that 
there is a strong connection between social and 
political progress, and that the one cannot Ik‘ 
accomplished without the aid ol’ the other. 
According to the late Justice Ranade, the suc- 
cess achieved by the Marhatta power *Svas due 
to a general upheaval, social, religious, and 
political, of all classes of the population.’* 

'*It was not a mere Political Revolution that 
stirred Maharashtra towards the clo.se of the 
sixteenth and the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century. The Political Revolution was 
preceded, and in fact to some extent caused, by 
a Religious and Social upheaval which moved 
the entire population... The fact was that, like 
the Protestant Reformation in Europe in the 
sixteenth century, there was a Religious, Social, 
and Literary Revival and Reformation in India, 
but notably in the Deccan, in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. This Religious Revival was 
not Brahmanical in its orthodoxy; it was 
heterodox in its spirit of protest against forms 
and ceremonies and class distinctions leased on 
birth, and ethical in its preference of a pure 
heart, and of the law of love, to all other ac- 
quired merits and good works. This Religious 
Revival was the work also of the people, of the 
masses, and not of the classes... The political 
leaders acted in concert with these religious 
leaders of the people... The impulse was felt in 
art, in religion, in the growth of vernacular 
literature, m communal freedom of life, in in- 
crease of self-reliance and toleration...” (JR/itc of 
the Marhatta /V> we/-, chapter I), Those who 
are so prone to criticise others as we are, ought 
sometimes to see ourselves as others see 
us, and also to try and find out why is it 
that for centuries we are trodden under the 
heels of foreigners, and what are the reasons 


for our national decadence. Only by '.discovering 
the causes of our decay, and trying earnestly to 
remedy them, can we hope once more to rise 
from our abject position. This is a task which 
few among us are inclined to undertake, for it is 
not popular. It is more pleasant to lay the 
blame on others than to scan our own vices. 
But however desirous we may be to shut our 
eyes to the latter, others, ,wno are placed. in 
authority over us, will not forget them, and 
unless and until we largely succeed in overcoming 
them, the God of nations, who is absolutely just 
and impartial, will not give us the reward we 
seek. It is good to cultivate self-confidence, nay, 
it is even highly necessary ; but to do so it is 
not essential to be blind to our own faults, and 
exaggerate our virtues beyond recognition. 
The man who is most popular among us is the 
man who sa 3 's the pleasantest things of us, and 
also perhaps is loudest in his denunciation of 
others. * This however only betra\'S our national 
weakness, and this wa\" surely' salvation does 
not lie. The altitude of the boy who chafes at 
the discipline imposed on him at school and 
revenges himself backbiting his teticher at 
home, is not the attitude proper for self-respect- 
ing men. It is manlier to recognise one’s faults, 
to admit them and make an honest effort to get 
rid of them. That is the attitude which we 
would sincerely (lesire our countrj'inen to culti- 
v'ale if they want to win the respect of other 
nations, it is the great distinction of the author 
of the PritbwirnJ and the Shivaji that he had the 
patriotism to sec tliis and take in hand the 
political education of the nation, fed too long on 
cheap rhetorical outbursts in praise of our 
incomparable ‘Aryan’ civilisation,— any reader 
of the several volumes of the learned but pre- 
tentious Historv of India (in Bengali) by Babu 
Durgadas Lahir* will understand the type of 
vainglorious rhodomontade which goes down 
with us as genuine history— along the lines indi- 
cated above, and if he succeeds in rubbing, it into 
our minds that nations by themselves are made, 
that they fall by their own sins and rise by their 
own virtues, he shall have done a great service 
to the motherland. 

May, 11, 1919. X. 


LICHCHAVIS OF VAISALI ‘ 


W HEN strenuous and sustained re- 
search is being made by great stu- 
dents of antiquities in almost all 
Belds ancient Indian history, it is a matter 


of regret tliat no systematic account of the 
Lichchavis, one of the most ancient and 
influential republican clans of Northern 
India, has yet appeared. It is due pro- 
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bably to the fact that though ancient Pali 
and Sanskrit literatures contain a few re- 
ferences to these people, they do not afford 
adequate materials for constructing an 
autlientic and connected history. The ori- 
gin of the Lichchavis is still a matter of 
speculation. Speculation is rife, where 
materials are few. 

In the Buddhist Records of the Hester// 
World, Vol. II., p. 70, Beal says: 

“The people of Vaisali were a Northern iHJOplo 
allied to the Yuc-ohi, which illustrates Cstiia Koro- 
si that ‘Tibetan writers derive their lirst king 
about 250 B.C. from the Litsabyisor Lichchavis. 
The Sakya family of Buddha is Cvlso said to 
l^elong to this tribe. The stunbols used by the 
Chinese for the Yue-clii and for the Yrijjis are the 
same. \Ve know that they were regarderl as in- 
truders, for Ajatasatru, King of Magadiil^, was 
desirous of attacking ami rooting out ‘the 
Vajjians’ and it was he also who strengthened 
the City ofPataliputrn.” 

Thus BcaVs arguments for regarding the 
Lichchavis of Vaisali as allied to the Vue- 
chi tribe come to this.-— 

First, The first Tibetan King is said to 
belong to the Litsabyis, the Sakya clan i.s 
also said to lielong to the Lichchavis. 
Because the Tibetans /uid the Sakyas were 
Northern people like the Yue-chi, therefore 
the Lichchavis were Yue-ehi people. This 
argument of Beal is obviously fallacious. 

>Secondly. Because the Chinese histo- 
rians have spelt the words Vrijji and Yue- 
chi in an identical way, therefore they are 
the same people. This also is no .sure logic. 
From a single coincidence it will not be fair 
to jump at once to the conclusion that both 
belonged to the same tribe in the total 
absence of any other evidence to substan- 
tiate it. 

Thirdly. The Lichchavis were intruders. 
I do not understand how they could 
be called so. Texts from Buddhist and 
lain works shew that the Lichchavis 
were an ancient people and about the 
Bth century^ B. C., they were firmly 
established at Vaisali. Besides this, 
we know that Bimbis?ira married a 
daughter of Raja Chetaka of Vaisali, for 
which his son Ajatasatru has often been 
called Videhiputta in the Buddhist works. 
That the Emperor of Magadha took his 
royal consort from a family. of intruders 


is most unlikely. Rather does the 
to the conclusion that the tribe mus^TOS^ 
been long establislied at Vaisali, l)efore 
they could be considered worthy of matri- 
monial connection with the royal family of 
Magadha. 

In the Inti'oduction, p. xiii, to the Budd, 
Rec. of the Best World, Beal continues: 

“After a moutli amt five clays Fuliian ‘and liii 
party reached Khotan. This country has been 
identified with Li-yiil of the Tibetan writers. 
There is some reason for connecting this ‘land of 
li’ with the Lichchavis of \Tiisali. The chief * 
lirince or ruler of the Lichchavis was called the 
‘Great Lion’ or ‘noble lion*. This is probably 
the explanation of Malia-li used by Spence Hardy 
as “the name of the King of the Lichchavis.^ 
Khotan would thus he the land ot the 
people’ (Simhas)”. 

In j. R. A. vS. (Jan., 1H82), Beal has tried 
to CvStaldisli that the lachchavis were of 
vScvlliian origin ; his main reason for thi.s 
being that tlic accotint given in Asv^a- 
ghosa’s Talc of Buddha tind Maluipari- 
nibbanasiitta, of the gorgeous chariots and 
cognizances, etc., of the Lichchavis corres- 
ponds to the customs of the Northern na- 
tions. He rdvso notices that ‘Li’ of Licheha- 
vi means a ‘lion’. There is an Accadian 
root iig’ or ‘lik’ also meaning a ‘Hon’, 
(vSayce, ‘Assyrian Grammar’). 

Beal further observes, {Badd. Rec,, vol. 
11. , p. 07 ) that the scuiptnre-work found at 
Sanchi refers to the Idchchavi stupa over 
Buddha’s relics. He is of opinion that 
these sculi)tures, in every way, rescm)>le the 
account given of the people of Kucchi, i.e., 
the Yue-chi tribe. 

To argue that because Li-yul was the 
Tibetan name for Khotan and the word 
‘Lichchavis’ begin,s with ‘li’, therefore 
Khotan must be the land of the Lichchavis 
or to fix the ethnology of a iieoplc merely 
from their appearance and their magnificent 
and variegated dresses, in the absence of 
corroboration from any historical record, 
is preposterous. Sanchi was never the 
land of the Lichchavis and the stupa raised 
by the Lichchavis over a portion of 
Buddha’s relics must have existed at Vaisali, 
now definitely identified with Basarh in ffir 
, district of Muzaffarpur, (V. A. Smith’s 
‘Vaisali’, J.R.A.S. 1902, pp. 267-88, and 
Dr, Bloch’vS ‘Excavations at Basarh’ Arch. 
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Sur. Ann. R., 1903, pp. 81-122 j. The fact 
IS that Indian history does not tecord any 
reliable evidence of Scythian migration into 
India before the 1st cent. A.D. and BeaFs 
.theory that the Lichchavis were Scythian 
or Yue-chi and that of Mr. Hewitt that 
they were Kolarians (J.R.A.S., 1889, p. 53, 
fn.) were formed at a time when ancient 
.Indian history was mostly a matter of con- 
jecture. 

The two modern theories about the 
origin of the Lichchavis are those of Mr. 
V. A. Smitli (Ind. Antiq. Vol. 1903, p. 233., 
‘Tibetan affinities of the Lichchavis’ and 
“The Oxford History of India’’, p. 04) and of 
Mahamohopadhyay Dr. Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana ( ‘Persian affinities of the 
Lichchavis,’ Ind. Antiep, 1908, p. 78). 

Mr. Vincent Smith’s theory that the Lich- 
chavis were a Tibetan tribe which settled in 
the plains during pro-historic times is based 
on the following throe main arguments : — 

First. Tr. ^lition says that Sakya Lich- 
chavis were i!‘c progenitors of the Tibetan 
Kings. 

Second. Similarity between the cus- 
toms of the Tibetans and thovse of the Lich- 
chavis in matters sepulchral. 

Third. Similarity in judicial jirocedure. 

Now witli regard to the first, Mr. Rock- 
hill, distinguished for his Tibetan lore, has 
pointed out (the Life of Buddha, p. 203) 
that legends of this kind have little histo- 
rical value and Mr. Vincent Smith himself 
has admitted it in connection with this 
theory. 

With regard to liis second argument, 
the aitthor says that “the jirevalence of 
. the practice of exjjosure of the dead in 
Tibet is well-known and the ancient in- 
habitants of Vaisali disposed of their dead 
sometimes by exposure, sometimes by cre- 
mation and sometimes hy burial.’’ " Now 
let us see whether tliis custom of disposing 
of the dead was peculiar to the people of 
Vaisali or it was commonly prevalent 
among the ancient i>eople of India. Accord- 
ing to Buddhist custom, the dead bodies of 
ordinary people were not cremated, but 
Mdeposited at a public place. 

“Sivathika or araaka-susana was the place; 
where, as a rule, the bodies or the reinams of 
the pyre, were not buried but left to be destroyed 


by birds or beasts or dissipated by the process 
of natural decav.” (Rhys Davids’ Bwddfh/st India, 

p. 80). 

In support of my contention the follow- 
ing passages may be quoted 

Theragatha, verse 393— 

Kullo went to a cemetery and saw the -dead 
body of a woman untended by anybody and all 
covered over with worms biting it. 

MahavSilava Jataka (Vol. I, pp. 264)— 

Seize them all ; tie their hands tightly behind 
their backs and away with them to the cemetety. 
There dig holes and bury them alive to the neck, 
so that they may not be able to move hand or 
foot. 

Same Jataka ( p. 265)— 

Now it chanceci tlirit a corpse had been ex- 
posed ill that part of the cemetery which lay be- 
tweetuthe respective domains of two ogres. 

Agiiin in Mahasutasoma Jataka (Vol. 
5, p. 458)- 

Iii the evening he went to a cemetery wlnjre' 
dead bodies are exposed and taking some flesh 
from the thigh of a man, etc. 

When Fahien came to India, he saw at 
Rajgir in 400 A. D. “an enclosure for the 
dead called ‘Smasanam’ where dead bodies 
were thrown.’’ (Legge’s Fahien’s Travels, 
p. 84). 

It was thus a general custom, traces of 
which are still to J)c found among the 
Hindus. All the three modes of disposing 
of the dead according to Vaisali custom are 
still to lie found among the Hindus of the 
present day. According to the Smritis 
sonic bodies are to be thrown away, some 
buried and others cremated. Among the 
Parsis also we notice the custom of the 
exposure of the dead. Mr. Vincent Smith 
would like us to l^elieve that Fahien’s 
reference to Smasanam at Raj agriha was an 
indication of the fact that the Lichchavi 
custom extended far beyond their country 
and survived in Magadha about 400 A.D. 
Even if we were to admit that the custom 
extended to the people of Magadha, it 
might be said that in a similar way the 
custom made its way to Tibet. 

With regard to thejtidicial procedure in 
Tibet and Vaisali, the author observes that 
it offers a still more striking parallel. 
Atthakatha on the Mahapariuibbana 
Sutta,the commentary ascribed toBuddha- 
ghosha, gives the following account of the 
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judicial system of Vaisali.— There are eight 
stages : ( 1 ) Arrest and production of priso- 
ner before the rulers. (2) Enquiry b\" the 
Winichchiya Mahamatta ; if innocent, 
released ; if guilty sent to (3) Waharika, 
(persons learned in law and custom) ; if 
innocent* released, if guilty, sent to (4) 
Sattadhara for further enquiry, tiien the 
same process ; the ne:xt court is (5) Attak- 
ulaka ( the eight castes or tribes ), the same 
jjrocess ; next ( G) Senapati or chief minister, 
Avho hands him over to (7) Uparaja or 
vicegerent, who makes him over to the 
(8) Raja, whf) is bound to follow fixed 
written Titles in awarding the penalty 
according to ‘Paweniputtakam’ (the b^ok 
of precedentvS or usages). 

The criminal procedure in Tibet is given 
by the late Sarat Chandra Das, C. J. E., 

follows (J. A. S. B., 1895, p. 5). The 
stages are.— 

( 1 ) The accused person is arrested and sent 
to thelock-iip ; (2‘) he is watched* treated kindly 
find mildly interrogated ; (3) he is subjected to a 
mild but minute interrogation, called Jamti and 
Ids answers arc noted down ; (4 ) he is examined 
more strictly and whipped at intervals ; this is 
called Tshaii-di ; (5) if lie makes any kind of con- 
fession, true or fiilse, he is subjected to further 
jirolonged examination, repeated whippings and 
cruel tortures of various kinds ; (b) if the case is 
serious and the government becomes a party, 
he is taken to the Kalous or Minister’s court ; 

(7) this court suggests to the ‘gyal-tshab’ 
(regent), which is the highest court in the 
country, that one of the three punishments 
mentioned in the decision may be approved of; 

(8) the sentence may be mitigated, commuted or 
revised by the Dalai Lama only. The Regent has 
no power to do more than select one of the 3 
piunishmcnts suggested by the court of ministers. 

Mr. Vincent Smith perceives a very close 
resemblance lietween this ]>rocedurc and 
the ancient judicial system of Vaisali ; but 
to me, the similarity appears to be more 
imaginary than real. We find that the 
tw^o main essentials of the Lichebavi 
system of judicial procedure and w^hich are 
purely republican in character are first, 
that there should not be the feast punish- 
ment liefore the guilt is proved, and 
second, the prisoner is to be set free if 
held innocent by any of the eight tribunals. 
None of these is present in the Til>etau 
projeedure, where the criminal is ‘whipped 
at intervals* and is subjected to ‘repeated 


wlii]>pings and cruel tortures.* Nor does 
it apjxiar that there is a regular gradation 
of courts in Tibet, where the subordinate 
officers merely examine the accused but 
never constitute a tribunal. 

It is probable that both the Lichchavis 
and the Tibetans had a common origin. 
But there is no reason to call the Lichcha vis 
a Tibetan tribe. On the contrary it may be 
su]>posed that the Lichchavis, who had a 
strong republican system of government at 
Vaisali in the Gth and 5th cen. B. C., might 
have proceeded north to Nepal, where they 
established a monarchical government in 
the 1st cen. A. I), and founded an era in 111 
A.D. (Sylvain Levi ‘Le Nepal’ i, 14, ii, 153). 
jayadeva 1, the fu*st liistorical king of 
Nepal, belonged to the Idclichavi tribe and 
reigned from A.D. 330-55 A ! >. ( b'Ict‘t*s Corpus 
Ins. Ind., Vol. Ill, ]>. 135), HieunLsang, 
who visited India fiboiit the middle of tlie 
7th cen. A.D., found a Lichchavi Kshairiyu 
reigning in Nepfil. According to the Tibetan 
records the earliest kings of 'fibet belonged 
to the Li-tsa-bya race and their first king 
came from a foreign country. These point 
to the conclusion that there was proliably 
some connection of these Lichchavis with 
the Lichchavis of Vaisali but the exact 
connection has not yet been definitely 
detennined. 

Dr. Vidyalduisaiui in bis article on “The 
Pensian affinities of the Lidiciiavis’* 
(Ind. Antkj., 1908, p. 78) has trieil to 
estaljlish that the Idehchavis were a 
IV'rsiaii tril>e, whose original home was 
Nisibis, a port of Persia, off’ Herat, lie 
says that during Darius's invasion in 
515 B. C. some of the J’ensian subjects of 
Nisibis Emigrated to India, and the 
Panjab being the home of orthodox 
Brahmins, settled in Magadha^ largely 
inhabited Iiy Vratyas (outcast people). 
He presumes that his view is corroborated 
by Sloka 22, Chap. X, of Manusamliita, 
wdiich runs thus : — 

(Seven classes of Vratya Kshatriyas, 
viz, fw. nz, wr, vir, and irft^). 

Dr, Vidyabhusana is of opinion that the 
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‘‘term ‘Nichchivi’ is the Indian form of the 
Persian word ^Nisibis', and the Pali word 
*Lichchavis^ or Xichchivis’ is a softened 
form of ‘Niehchivis^ or ‘Nisibis. ' Accord- 
ing to him they were not firmly established 
at Vaisali in the 5th ccn. B. C. as Maha- 
parinibbana Sntta, chaj). I, says that their 
expulsion was attetnj)ted by Ajatasatrn. 

Now the colonisation of Alagadha by 
the people of Nisibis is neither sii])ported 
by tradition nor by history and it is most 
iniptobable that a peo])le could have settled 
at Vaisali, so far off from Persia, without 
leaving any trace behind them in the vast 
region intervening. Nisibis was founded 
sometime during the reign of Cyrus, 
who ruled from 559-530 B. C. and there 
is no sufficient reason to l)elieve that a 
people should have left their original home 
in Nisibis, only a few years after its founda- 
tion and at a time when it was fast getting 
into importance. Mann’s Nichehivi is not 
derived from ‘Nisibis’ but it is merely a 
corrupted form of the word ‘Lichchavi’. 
The existence of viirious forms of the 
word ‘Lichchavi’ was first detected by 
Lassen and admitted ))y other European 
scholars, such as, Buhler and Sylvain 
Levi, the latter drawing our attention to 
the terms ‘Lichchavi' ‘Lichchivi’ ‘Lich- 
chakhi’ (acc. to Jain books ) and ‘Nichehivi’ 
(acc. to Manu). In Dr. Fleet’s Cupta 
Inscriptions wc meet with numerous titles, 
such as, ‘ Lichchavi-dauhitra' ‘Lichchavi- 
kula-ketubha,’ ‘Lichchavi-kulaiiandakara ; 
‘Lichchavi-kula-kiJ^tuh’ and ‘Lichchavayah’, 
but all these begin with ‘Li’ and never with 
‘Ni’. The general form is ‘Lichchavi.’ ‘Lich- 
chivi’, which is found in the Bhitarv Jfillar 
Inscription of vSkandagupta and ’in tlie 
spurious Gava grant of Samudragupta, 
the fonn ‘Lichohaklii’ of the Jains, and 
‘Nichehivi’ of Manu-Samhita, are all 
variants of the same name. 

I do not understand how Ajatasatru’s 
attempt to exterminate the Lichchavis of 
Vaisali can indicate that they were a 
newly settled people. We know ‘Viru- 
dhaka’ or ‘Virudliava’ of Kosnla extermin- 
ated the Sakyas of Kapilavastu and that 
Ajatasatru conquered Kosala. Are we to 
suppose, therefore, that both Kosala and 
the Sakya territories were new settle- 


ments ? It has already Ijeen observed that 
the marriage'^ of a Lichchavi girl with Raja 
Bimbisara could not possibly have taken 
])lacc if the peo])le had not been old settlers 
of Vaisali. It may also be of interest here 
to note that Rhys Da^dds, in his Buddhist 
India, ]). 259, refers to the power of the 
Lichchavis as far back as the 7tli cen. B.C., 
when tliey successfully withstood the 
attempt of mighty Mahakosala to extend 
his suzerainty over them. 

There being no conclusive evidence of the 
foreign origin of the Lichchavis, it is 
n atund for us to assume that they were an 
indigenous ])co])le. The facts that Manu 
calls.thcm Vratyas or degraded Kshatriyas, 
for iion-ol)servance of the ten prineijjal 
Hindu Samskaras, and that Vaisali was 
the stronghold of the two non-brahmaiiical 
religions, Buddhism and Jainism, lead tss 
to believe that these ])eople joined the re- 
actionary movement against Brahmanism 
which set about in the Gth ccn. B.C. and 
whose great exponents werC Gautama 
Buddha and Mahavira. 

According to Rhys Davids (Biidd. 
India, j), 25), the Vajjians consisted of 
eight confederate clans, of whom the Lich- 
cliavis of Vaisali and the Videhans of 
Mithila were the most im])ortant. Vaisali 
was the heacVjuarters of this powerful 
confederacy £ind its name might have been 
derived from the word ‘Bisal’, meaning 
‘extensive’, or from the name off the King 
Bisal, whose fort has been identified and 
and the ])lace excavated hy Dr. Bloch. 
His excavations htive revealed three 
distinct strata of brick structures ; the 
uppermost belonging to the Muhammadan 
period, the second to the e])och of the 
Imperial Gu])tas and the third to some 
more i*ciiiote date, probably the time of 
Buddha. At the VC 17 dawn of Indian 
history we catch a glimpse of Vaisali as a 
splendid city, the capital of the proud and 
and lordly Lielichavis, which they probably 
occxqned after subduing the original inhabi- 
tants of the place, as, Prof. Bhandarkar 

has pointed out, the name (con- 

(fuered place) indicate. Ancient Vaisali 
enjoyed a striking prosperitj^ and was 
encompaSvSed by a triple wall, each wall 
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l)eiiig a league off from the next. There 
were thxec gates with watch-towers. 
(Ekapanna Jataka, vol. I, p, 504,— ‘Tasmin 
hi kale vesalinagaram gavutagavutantare 
(lit. trans—at a distance of a cow’s 
call)tihi pakarehiparikkhittani tisuthanesa 
gopuratta,— lakayuttam parama sobhag- 
gappattam*. Again in the Lomahamsa 
JataJca vol. 1, 389, we find the following 
passage— *Vesaliy am tinnani pakaranam 
antare vicaranto’, etc. ) According to Jain 
traditions Yaisali was made up of three 
distinct parts— Vaisali i)vo])er, Knndagama, 
Vaniagamn (the birth place of Vardhainami 
Mahavira, probably identified with the 
modern village of Baniya), besides the 
Kollaga suburb, now Kollua. • Y. A, 
Smith’s article on * Vaisali,’ |. R. A. S. 11)02, 
p. 267). *Tt was the only great city in all 
the territories of the free clans who ibrmed 
so imjiortant a factor in the social and 
politicaJ life of the Gth cent. A.l). (Rhys 
Davids’s Budd. Ind., p. 40). 

The Lichchavis were Kshatriyas. They 
sent a mesvsengcr to the Mallas of Kusi- 
nagar to claim Buddha’s relic on the 
gj'ound that they like tlie Blessed One 
belonged to the Kshatriya caste. Though 
they lielonged to the soldier caste, 
they did not neglect (Lgriculture and 
commerce. In the Atthakatha on 
Mahaparinibbanasutta we find the minis- 
ter Vassakara in the council of Ajatasatni 
saying : *‘Let the V’^ajjians go on witli their 
agi-icultural and commercial concerns”. 
During the reign of the Gupta kings Vaisali 
became a famous trade and business centre. 
Clay seals of Gliatotkaclia Gupta beiiriiig 
the wa)rds*Sri Ghatotkacha guptasya’ and 
of Dhruvadevi bearing the words ‘Maha- 
rajadhiraja Sri Chandraguiita-patni Maha- 
raja Sri Gobindaguptfi-mata Mahadevi 
SnDhruva svamini’,have been excavated at 
Basarh along with about 700 other clav 
seals, mostly of merchants and bankers. 
(Dr. Bloch’s Excavations at Basarh, Arch.S. 
Ann. R. 1903-4, p. 107, ])1. xli. ) The Lich- 
chavishave been called by Manu a degraded 
caste, but on the contrary, their contem- 
porary people regarded them as high-bom 
and most respectable. In the Suttapitakd 
Jatalca, Vol. II, it is said that a barber’s 
son wishing to marry a Lichchavi girl, his 


father rcproaelwd him, as she was a high- 
born lad}', and so the match was im- 
probable. 

The city of Vaisali was a centre of educa- 
tion. Cullakalinga Jataka, Vol. 3. p, 1 
says: ”ThcJain Sacchaka lived on in tlic 
same ])htce at Yaisali, studying the lore 
of the Lichclmvis,” and in the same Jatak*a 
we also find that they wore all learned and 
given to arguments and disputations. It 
also tells us that a male and a female Jain 
diwS])utant ol‘ Vfiisali were married and their 
daughters became great logicians, whom 
Sariputra defeatc<l in arguments with great 
difficulty and convei'ted into Buddhism. 
Angutta Nikaya (BK. Ill) alsr» records 
a learned discussion of a very high order 
between two Liclichavi princes and we find 
its corrtfhoration in iJhainmapada alsA, 
which says that * Buddinn had a very high 
s])irilual conversation with the Lichcliavis. 
For holding religious and philosophical 
discussions, the lyichchavis ci'ccted the 
Kutagara hal! (gabled pavilHon) where 
Buddha gave many discourses to the people. 

In matters of law and justice, people were 
‘guided by a book called Paweni-puttakam, 
a book of ))recedcnts or usages. It seems 
that other kingdoms also at that time fol- 
low’d! their own code of legal |)recedents. 
In Tundila Jataka, Vol 3, p. 292, we find 
thefollowing passage— 

After the death of BrahmadatUi, king of 
Benares, Bodhisattvii caused a book of prece- 
dents to be written and said: “By observing this 
book you should .settle suits.” 

About the morals of the Lichcliavis 
very little is definitely known. In the 
Maha[>arinibbana~svitta we find Ambapali, 
the w’^calthiest courtesan Vaisali, paying 
respects to Buddha and inviting him to a 
meal before the Lichcliavis could approach 
him. The Lichchavis offered her a large 
sum of money for cancelling her invitation 
in their favour, but she would not agree to 
it even for all Vaisali. Amliapali must have 
l>een an accomplished jierson and it seems 
from the wealth and mental accomplishment 
of these courtesans that they acquirofj \ 
great influence in this |3eriod. Tumour 
remarks (I. A. S. B., Vol. vii., p. 992) that 
“there api^ears also to have been an office 
conferred by the rulers of the Vajji Oj^afiemale 
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designated the ‘Nagarasobhini-thananta- 
T van/ which literally signifies the chief-ship 
of the beauties of the town/’ 

Considerable light has been thrown on 
the constitution and practices of the Lich- 
chavis by the memorable words of Gautama 
Buddha with regard to them when Ajata- 
satra sent a minister to him for his advice. 
In^Mahaparinibbana-sutta, chapters 4 and 
6, we find Buddha saying : 

So long as the Vajjians hold full and frequent 
asseihblies, so long as they live in unity and 
concord, so long as they act according to their 
ancient institutions, without enacting anything 
new or abrogating anything already established, 
80 long as they honour their elders, so long as no 
women or girls belonging to their class arc detain- 
ed among them by force or abduction, so long as 
they honour the Vaqian shrines and observe their 
annent religious rites, so long as they sup])ort 
and protect the Arhats— so long maj^ the Vajji- 
ans be expected not to decline but to prosper.) 

The words ‘abhinham sannipata sanni- 
pata bahula (full and frequent assemblies) 
bear out the fact that thcvse pco])lo had 
a republican system of government. 
Tradition in the Jatakas says that there 
were 7707 Lichchavi kings of Vaisali, 
each having his own Viceroy, (tcncral 
and Treasurer. In Kautilya’s Artha- 
sastra, Bk. XL, chap. 1, p. 455, the Lich- 
chavis have been called ( hav- 

ing the ] 3 rofession oi’ kings ) — 

a number of other elans being 

(having the profession of arms and 
industries). The Lichchavi kings were 
called ‘ganarajaiis’ ( rejmblican heads ), l)eing 
the chiefs of difl’erent *kula.s’ or small clans 
each having a definite jurisdiction, and their 
‘abhiseka’ or coronation took place after 
consecration with the water of a sacred 
timk at Vaisali. The wife of Bandhula, the 
commander-in-chief of Kosala, when preg- 
nant, said to her husband : ‘‘My Lord, 1 
desire to go to the t«ank in the city of 
Vaisali, bathe in it and drink its sacred 
water, which is used by kings for cere- 
monial sprinkling at their coronation. 
(Fv.5dhasala Jataka, vol. 4, p. 148). The 
full assenlbly of these ‘ganarajas’ was the 
highest authority in the state and decided 
qll matters of common concern. 

The Lighch^vis wem noted for their 


devoted attachment to Gautama Buddha 
and his religion. Buddha, in his turn, had 
also a sjiecial liking for these people. 
Hearing of Buddha’s stay at Ambapali’s 
grove, the Lichchavis of Vaisali, dressed in 
magnificient attire, .started in carriages to 
invite Buddha. Buddha seeing them ap- 
proaching from a distance said to his 
brethren : “0 brethren, let those of the 

brethren who have never seen the Tava- 
tinsa gods, gaze upon this company of the 
Lichchavis, behold the comjiany of the Lich- 
chavis even as a companvof theTavatimsa 
gods”. (M.P.vS.Chap.2, para 17.) The Lich- 
chavis built a large niimberof Buddhist tem- 
ples at Vaisali, which was a favourite place 
of Bude^ha. Buddha said (S. B. E. vol 
XI. p. 24. ): “How delightful a spot, Ananda, 
is Vaisali, the Udena chetiya, the Gotainaka 
chetiya, the Sattambaka chetiya, the Bahu- 
patta chetiya, the Sarandada chetiya, and 
the Chaj^ala chetiya.” Buddha said to 
Ananda that when he was at Sarandada 
temple, he hinivSelf taught the Lichchavis 
those conditions of welfare, which if they 
observed, they would prftsjier. The Lich- 
chavis were much aggrieved at the death, 
of Buddha, which event, it is said, brought 
fiboLit their full conversion and they des- 
troyed for ever all their books of heresy 
to show their firm adherence to the true 
law. ( Asvaghoslia's Life of Budda, Eng. 
Trans., ]>. 276). They demanded and ob- 
tained from the Mallas of Kusinagara 
Vfeth ])ortion of Buddha’s body as a relic 
over which they erected a ‘dagaba’ (mound ) 
at Vaisali. Buddhist accounts say that 
w hen Ananda w^as going to Vciisali to leave 
his body there, King Ajatasatru follow'ed 
him to the l)ank of the Ganges and request- 
ed him not to depart, and the Lichchavis, 
on the other bank, came to w elcome him. 
In order to displease neither party, he, in 
the very middle of the river, consumed his 
body in the course of his ‘samadhi’ and the 
relics of his body w^ere scattered on both 
bankvS of the rivet* and the Lichchavis 
erected a mound over their share. But 
fibout a hundred years after the Pari- 
nirbana of Buddha some bhikshus be- 
came h\x in their observance of the Bud- 
dhist disciplinary rules, and references are 
found in the Ctillavagga of Vinayapitaka 
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and in Mahavamsa which indicate that 
they did not strictly follow the regulations 
of the Buddhist Church. It was they who 
were responsible for the first schism in the 
Buddhist Church known as the Mahasam- 
giti heresy when they declared ten indulgen- 
ces as permissible and began to practise 
them. The result was that a large num- 
ber of Lichchavi priests were degraded by 
way of punishment. 

^aisali was also a stronghold of the 
Jains. Vardhaniana Mahaviru, the foundei; 
of the Jaina sect, was a noble of Vaisali, a 
member of the Nata clan of Kshairivas, 
who dwelt in the suburb of Kollaga. He. 
also, was highly respected as a religious 
teacher. The Kalpasutra tells us that on his 
death, there Wcas a grand illumination at 
Vaisali and its neighbourhood re|>resenting 
the Illumination of Soul due to his teach- 
• ings. But the relation between the two 
religions, Buddhism and jainism, was far 
from cordial. The following account is 
given in Mahavagga, Chaj). VI, Sec. 31. 

“Siha, the Gcneral-in-Chief of the Lkhchavis, 
a disciple of Nigantha Sec!., was sitting in an 
assembly of the Town Hall of the Lichchavis. 
He spoke of his intention to Nigantha Nataputta 
(identified with Mahavira by IVof. Buhlcr and 
Jacobi) who told him, ‘why, should you, Siha, 
who believe in Kiriyavada (result of actions) go 
to visit the Samana Gautama, who denies the 
result of actions ?’ But after attending another 
assembly, the man went to Buddha and became 
converted, TJicn the Niganthas spread a rumour 
that the General had killed a great ox atul that 
Buddha, knowing it, took the meat.” 

Raja Binibisara of Magadha strengthen- 
ed his position by marrying in the two 
powerful families of Northern India, the 
royal family of Kosala and the Lichchavis 
of Vaisali. The nnmc of the Lichchavi 
maiden, the second queen of Bimbisara, 
was, according to the Jains, Chellana, the 
daughter of Chetaka, a king of Vaisali ])ut 
according to the Tibetan ‘Dulva,’ her name 
was Vasabi, the niece of Gopala (RockhilBs 
‘Life of Buddha’, p. 63). Her son Ajata- 
satru, on his accession^ to the throne, 
planned the conquest of th*e territory of his 
maternal grand-father. In the Nirayavali 
Sutra it is related that king Chetaka, when 
threatened by Kunika, alias Ajatasatni, 
with war, called together the eighteen 
confederate kings of Kasi and Kosala, the 


Lichchavis and Mallakas, to decide whether 
they should satisfy Kunika’s demandsor 
go to war with him. Ajatasatru built a 
• fort at Pataliputra ana completed the 
conquest of Vaisali in 3 years. We find in 
the Mahaparinibbana-sutta, Chap. 4, that 
he, l)ent**on conquering the Vajjians, sent his 
minister Vassakara to Buddha, who was 
residing in Gridhrakuta hill at Rajagriha, 
to kno\y his predilections in this matter. Un- 
derstanding that they could not be conquer- 
ed till they violated the conditions of wel- 
fare, the minister came back and informed 
his master that the people could not Ik* over- 
come in brittle, if he dia not resort to diplo- 
macy and break up their union. The Attha- 
katha gives the following interesting de- 
tails about the comiuest of Vaisali 

In onk‘i to tlissolvc the alliance of the 
Vajjians, the king ami his minister hit upon a 
plan. *Tho minister, in the Council of Ajata 
satrn, shall say : ‘‘l.et the Vajjians go on with 
their agricultural anti commercial work”, and 
quit the council. Thereupon the king shall say : 
“What does the Brahmin mean by interdicting 
our discussions regarding the Vajjiaus?” The 
minister will send some tribute to the Vajjmus 
and the king will bring a charge against the 
minister and cut olTall ^his hair. Then as he is 
the iKuson by whom the ram])arts and ditches of 
the King’s Capital were eonstnicted and as 
he km)\v8 the strong and the weak, the high 
and the low parts of the King’s fortifica- 
tions, he will tell the Vajjians that he will 
be able to remove any obstacles, the king can 
lay. When this will be accepted by the Vajjians, 
the king will say, “let them come.” ^ 

‘The minister departed for Vaisali. Some did 
not want to receive him, others received him on 
the ground that he was so treated because he 
had advocated their cause and he, having l>een 
the Judicial Minister there, became so, also, at 
V aisali. Then he disunited them in the following 
manner. He once asked a Liclichavi })rince niys- 
lerioifcsly, ])eople plough land ?” ; another 

prince who was there asked him what he 
said and did not believe the answer given and 
so they quarrelled with each other. Another 
time the minister asked a Lichchavi prince 
privately, in the presence of another, “With 
what curry did you cat your rice ?” This abo, 
in a similar manner brought about a dissension 
between the two. On another occasion be said 
to a Lichchavi, “Arc you a coward ?”, to another 
“Arc you a l)cggar ?”, for, he said, that other* 
had lieen calling them so. Thus in course of 
^vears the Lichchavis were entirely disunited. 

' Then he requested the king to attack Vaisali and 
and he accordingly advanced with a lar^ army. 
The tocsin of Vaisali w'as sounded, but people 
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disregarded the call, saying, “Let the rich and the 
valiant assemblej we are beggars and cowards.*' 
The Yajjiatis again and again beat the tocsin 
but every time , without effect. Thus they were 
easily conquered by Ajatasatru.* 

There is mention of a Lichchavi king and 
statesman, Sivsunaga or Susunaga, by 
name, in the Mahabansa, the Atthakatlia 
and the Malankaravatthu. The last men- 
tioned work says that he abandoned Raja- 
griha and made Vaisali the capital of his 
empire. It is difficult to say how far the 
accounts about him are historically true. 

After Ajatasatru's concptest of Vaisali, 
nothing is known definitely about the Lich- 
chavis of Vaisali till the reign of Chandra- 
gupta I, when they suddenly came into pro- 
minence. Chandragupta married a Lichcha- 
vi princess, Kumara Debi, about 308 A.D., 
and it appears that they were very influen- 
cial at this time and their power probably 
extended over the im])crial city of Patali- 
putra. From the fact that Chandragupta 
subsequently assumed the lofty title of 
Maharajadhiraja, that he struck gold coins 
in his own name and those of his queen 
and the Lichchavis and that the title ‘Lich- 
chavi-dauhitrasya’ became a permanent 
epithet for Samadragiipta throughout his 
inscriptions, and also from the jiride which 
he took ill the alliance with tlie Lichcliavis, 
it can be safely concluded that this union 
greatly contributed to the growth of the 
political influence of the Imperial Gupta 
dynasty. Six gold coins of Chandragupta 
I, all bearing the image of the king and his 


Lichchavi queen, have been found and pre- 
served, one, in the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
and the five others in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. On the obverse side of one of 
these coins, we find the king wearing a 
tight coat, facing the queen. His right hand 
is raised offering her a flow’^er or jewel, 
his left arm rests on a spear. Oil the 
margin of the coin on the queen’s side is the 
legend ^Kumara Debi’ and under the king’s 
left arm is written vertically ‘Chandra 
Gupta’ in Brahmi characterwS. Qn the 
reverse side is a goddess seated with legs 
down on a couchant lion which lies on a 
lotus. She holds a noose (pasa) in her 
right hand and the cornucopia in her left. 
On the right hand side there is the legend 
‘Lichchavaya.’ From this it appears that 
these were struck l)y the joint authority of 
Chandragupta and the Liclichavis. (V. A. 
Smith’s “Catalogue of coins in Ind. 
Museum, Calcutta,” p. 95). 

What subseciucntly hapjiened to these 
people, is wrapped in obscurity. 

Thus, though it is possible for us to 
build up a liistory, however fragmentary, 
of the Lichchavis of Vaisali, from the very 
scanty materials available, they hai'dly 
cover their entire political career. As late 
as about the middle of the 7th cent. A.D. 
we find the Chinese traveller Hicunt Sang 
recording Vaisali in ruins, with a sparse 
population, without any of its ancient 
glory and gi'andeur. 

Hem Chandra. Rai Chaudhuri. 


WAR-WORK OF INDIANS IN BRITAIN 
By Mrs. St. Nxhal Sinoh. 


A fter more than four years of devot- 
ed ser\dce in behalf of India’s fighting 
men, the Eastern League, composed 
«of Indian ladies residing in Britain and . 
their British friends, demobilized the other 
day. The interest that they took in Indians 
on active service in Prance and Flfinders 
ahd theatres of war, and in Indian 


prisoners in the hands of the Germans and 
Turks, and the .work that they did to in- 
sure their comfort and to alleviate their 
sufferings, deserve gratefully to be remem- 
liered. 

The Eastern League was formed in 
October, 1914, shortly sifter the news came 
that Indians were on their way to fight on 
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the Continent. Its object \v«ns to mitigate, 
as far as ])ossil)le, the sufferings of our 
heroic men. Mrs. P, L. Roy, Mrs. B. Bhola 
Nauth, and other Indian and British ladies 
who orgaiii.sed the movement, knew that 
men born and breil in the tropics were 
coming to fight in a climate to which they 
were utterly umivSed. Tliey also knew that 
winter would be on them soon— a winter 
for which they might not be properly 
])rej)ared. 



Mrs. 1*. I.. Koy. 


As a matter of fact, the sufferings of our 
men in France during the winter of 191 4-15 
were greatly increased by a combination ol 
adverse circumstances. The winter jn'oved 
to be ])articularly severe. The trenches into 
which Indian fighters, botli infantry and 
cavalry, were filing were jirimitive affairs. 
The Allied engineers had not l)cen able to 
drain them t>r to provide them with wooden 
floors. Often water stood in them waist- 
deep. In the attempt to kcc]) warm, many 
of the men put on several pairs (»f woolen 
socks, one over the other. That sto|>ped 
the circulation of the bloo^l and resulted in 
frost-bite. Many became so rigid with cold 
that they had to be pulled out <'f the trench- 
es by ropes slung under their arms. In sjiite 
of their terri])le sufli'ering, the Indian soldiers 
never lost their stoicism. Tlie shivering 
Sikh who told his Commander that though 

8 


he was frozen si iif he cvinld yet fire, voiced 
the sentiments of all the Indian fighters. 

How fortunate it was for those brave 
men that their Indian sisters in tlie Fnited 
Kingdom and their British friends had 
anticipated their needs and had sent out 
urgent apjieals asking for woolen gloves, 
mittens, socks, bed-socks, tnufilers, shirtvS, 
jerseys, sweaters, pyj.ama suits, pneumonia 
jackets, and thick fiaimel covers for hot- 
water bottles. They had rdso reali.sed the 
neei ssily ol sending special articles of food, 
and liad appealed for spices and sweets. 

.\s soon as the British public learned 
what was needed for the comfort ot tlie 
Indian soldiers who had come t*^ the aid 
of tlie fan jure wlu'ii the sky was black with 
menacing clouds, gilts piutred in in large 
(pianlitics Many British women undertook 
to knit garments for Imlirins and to make 
bags in whi<,‘l) to pack spiees and sweets for 
tlieni. 



.Mrs. lihagwati lUiola .\aiilli. 

.Me.ssrs. William Whiteley, l.td., who 
own one of the largest shops in an aristo- 
cratic part of London, allowed the workers 
of the liastern Le/i^iie to use the “India 
Kooni" at their lieadquaters, rent free, and 
there thev met, every Tuesday and Thurs- 
day afternoon, lor nearly five years. The 
room was a v>'ftty sight on those days, 
Hindu, Muslim, [Sikh, and I’arsi ladles clad 
in bright saris, and British ladies, with 
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Indian sym])atliies, more sombrely dressed, 
sat togetlier at the lar^ie tables that filled 
the room and knit socks and gloves, or cut 
out or stitclied j^arments, or wra|)])ed up 
parcels to be sent out to the men at the 
front or in the hands of the enemy. 

Besides the subscrij)tions ^i\ cn by mem- 
bers and flonations received ' by means of 
|)ersoual appeal, this band of womcn- 
workers obtained funds bv or<^anizin^ 
entertainments at the Shaftesbury Theatre, 
the Flavhouse, and tlie Royal Automobile 
Chib, and at the home of Dame Alice 
Godman, which netted about £250 in all. 
The last entertainment was c^ot u]) bv Mr. 
and Mrs. Catheral Wavson, and several 
^r.and-children of Charles Dickens took part 
in it. Miss Sushila Ram, dau;;hter of Dr. 
Ram, Municipal lk\alth Officer at Me.vboro, 
Yorkshire, or<;(inized a concert in aid of the 
League which netted over £22. 

Indian soldiers at the Iront and Indian 
prisoners in enemy hands felt vsuch confi- 
dence in the Le«ague that they wrote and 
asked for all sorts of articles that thev 
needed. Sikhs desired combs and cocoanut 
oil for their hair, and hundreds of the former 
am] gallons of the latter were sent for their 
use. Musalmans wrote lor henna to colour 
their beards. Antimony for use in the eves 
was asked for but was not .sent to 
prisoners in the hands of the enemy, for 
fear that it would be misa])pro])riated and 
used for munitions. Altogether nearly 
(>0,000 garments, hundreds of thousands of 
parcels of Indian delicacies, and a large 
number of games were sent out. 

In the last year of its existence, the 
IJastern League lost its President, Ladv 
Haves Sadler, and shortly afterwanls Ladv 
King, who succeeded her. Both had w'orked 
indefatigably from the time the League 
was organized to make it .a success. Ladv 
Hayes Sadler was the wife of Lt. Col. vSir 
Jfimes Haves vSadIcr, who served with the 
Bengal Infantry and in the Political 
Department, while her father was Col. 
Weinyss Smith, of the Indian Army. These 
facts explain whv she w«as so keenly 
interested in^the welfare of Indian soldiers. 
Lady King was a Canadian by birth, and 
was the wife of Sir Henry Seymour King, 
the head of the great banking firm of Henry 


S. King and Company, of London ; King, 
King and Company of Bond lay, Delhi, and 
Simla; and King, Hamilton and Company 
of Calcutta. vShc threw herself heart and 
soul into the the work of providing com- 
forts for the Indian soldiers, contributing 
generously to its binds, and giving 'iiracti- 
cally all her spare time to knitting and 
sewing garments with her own hands to 
send to the Indian fighters and prisoners of 
war. 

The Eastern League is now raising 
’money to found a scholanship for the sons 
of Se])oys, as a memorial to Lady Hayes 
Sadler and Lady King. Something like Rs. 
1 ,400 were left in the Treasury of the League 
whei\ it demobilised, after selling or 
auctioning .all the wool, remnant of flannel 
and eotton goods, sewing machines, sjiiees, 
and other articles that it had left on its 
hands. The idea at present is for the 
League to raise Rs. 2>,000 as a tribute to 
the two ladies who died, literally in harness, 
while working for the welfare of Indian 
soldiers. 

Members of the Eastern League assi.sted 
in vSelling Indian flags and souvenirs on var- 
ious occasions to obtain funds for buying 
comforts for Indian soldiers. The Princess 
Sophia A. Duleep Singh, who worked as a 
nurse for over a year at a military hospital, 
and did not hCvSitatc to make beds, clean 
rooms, scrub kitchen floors, or jirepare fish 
for frying for the patients, organized an In- 
dian Section of “( )ur I )ay” in 191 b .and 1917, 
and “India Day” last year. Although “Our 
Day” came close after “Indira Day” in 191 »S, 
Mrs. Bhola Nauth undertook to org.anivSe a 
special Indian section. 

.\s the Princess vSo])hia A. Dulee]) Singh 
wrote in the “Lady's Pictorial,” one of the 
le.ading women’s weeklies of London, the 
fkag-selling activities of these ladies, besides 
obtaining funds for Red Cross and allied 
])urposes, served the purpose of reminding 
the British that 

“...no soldiers of the King have shown greater 
ik*\a>tion to duty than have iny country men. 
Born in the tropics, they steeled themselves to 
hear the snow and sleet of Europe when Tm])c- 
rial exigencies dematnled their presence in France. 
They have eheerfnlly gone to any corner of Africa 
or .\si.i, wlierever they were needed. First to. 
rush to Britain’s aid when she was sore-pressed 
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by the toe in I'raiiee and I'landers, India eonth 
lilies to ))e at the head ot the over-^ea'^ units ol* 
the Knipire in resjieet of niililary effort.” 

So loti^ as there were any Indian soldiers 
in hospital in Britain. Indian ladies^ the 
wives of Indians who themselves were not 
Indian, and their British friends, paid them 
frecpient visits, lakin;^ with tluar. warm elo- 
thiibi; and delieaeies made with their own 



liands, Mrs, M. ('mpta, whooidv recently 
returned to India, was particularly active 
in this w'firk ofinercv. She w as in Bourne- 
month at tile lime the first contin;j;ent ol 
w'ounded Indian sohliers was taken to the 
military hospitals at Netlev and Brocken- 
linrst, both near Bourncmoutli and he^an 
at once to make rei^ular visits to them, 
takin;^ alont; with her delicacies made w'ith 
her owm hands, and other articles that the 
sufterin-;^- heroes specially asked her to supjdy 
them. .\s soon as it hecamc knowm that slie 
w’as unofficially “mothcrin;.:'’ the wounded 
Indians, money and articles recjuired wau'e 
showered upon her hv her Iriemls and 
accpiaintances to ojve to the men Iruin India 
as an expression of British i^ratitude for 
w'hat they had done for the Ihiijiire. I 'or 
many wrecks Mrs. (nipta continued to per- 
form this gentle service, and came to he 
looked upon as the mother of all the wajun- 
ded sokliers at these tw'o hospitals. 

Another Indian ladv who dirl a ^reat 
<leal personally to make life hearable to In- 


Ah 

(lia’s ll«»hters was Mrs. Mrinalini Sen, 
dan<^htcr*in-law’ of Keshuh Chunder Sen, 
She made sweets and cooked Indian food, 
not <^nlv for the wounded soldiers hut .also 
for the soldiers and officers who were 
.allow'd! to visit London on leave, and enter- 
tained many of them at her own home, 
Mrs. Prakash vSin^h, wife of Sardar 
Bashash.ar Sin^h of I'ati.ala, was in’ h'm;- 
l.and at that lime, and she and her husband, 
and other Sikhs w ho rcsidial at the Bliupen- 
dra hharmsala .at 71). Sincl.air Road, West 
Kiaisinut^n, v isited \\ tley .and Brocken- 
hurst and took .alon;,; w itli them dclic.acies 
for the Indian ji.aticaits there ; and welcomed 
those who visited the I )h.a ru ‘- jla. I 
rcnuinher that on the occasion of the birth- 
day of (turn (hdiind Sin^h. shortly after the 
wai bej^.ai^ . iarm* paity ol Sikh soldiers 
were bron.uht to London, i;i\aai .an Indian 
le.ist at the BhujKaidra niiarms.aha by Mr, 
Charles and I he Lad\ Cecelia Robci ls, .and 
then t.aken to C'axlon ll.all to t.ake part in 
the meetiiiLt that h.ad been ori^.'ini/i'il in 
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Ll.-Col. K.inta rrasad, f .M.s. iKelired), 

honour ol t he day — .and also of them. 1 lie 
fo(.d served at tliat baiujiiel w.as prepared 
by Mrs. PrakashSin^h,herhusi>aud and her 
brothers, S.aty.av.ani .and Vikram Sin<,,di, 
Sardars S.ant Singh Chhaehhi, Sampnran 
vSingh, Teja Singh, S.aroo]) Singli, and 
Gurmukh Singh, and Thakur Jessrajsingh 
Seesodia, w ho remained up the greate# part 
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of the night so that the food might l)e ready 
in time the next morning. 

The hos])itals and nursing homes in 
whieh the broken heroes were cared for 
were stafl'ed l)y young Indians who had 
thrown up their studies, at the outbreak of 
war, to serve their countrymen. As no 
ade(]uate account of the devoted work done 
by thi\se young men has, to my knoledge, 
appeared in liidiri, it may be of interest for 
me to i)rcsent it in outline here. 

When the war broke out, young Indifins 
at the British Universities and Inns of Court 
forgot any differences th«Mt tliey had with 
the authorities, and showed great keenness 
to fight for Britain. They found the way 
to the Commissioned ranks of the Arniv 
barred to them, and some of them eneotint- 
ered difficulty in entering Britisli regiments 
even as jirivates. Ib-aetieally the only 
manner in whieh most of them could show 
their jiatriotism was by rendering medical 
relief to Indian soldiers. 

Towards the end of August, 1914, 
arrangements were eomjileted to train 
Indians in Ked Cross work. I'lu* classes 
were at first held at the Polytechnic, in the 
West End of London, and instruction was 
given by the well-known Harley Street 
spec'ialivSt, Dr. James Cantlie, who, it will be 
remembered, jirotected and befriended the 
Chinese patriot. Dr. Sun Yat Sen. 

Towards the end of September of the 
same year i\ circular w«as issued stating 
that with the sanction of the (lovernment 
of Indixi it had been decided to “organize 
a Field Ambulance Training Corps in 
connection with the Red Cross Soeictv, 
and to give members oi’ this Corps, when 
adecpiately trained, an op|)ortunitv of 
serving with the Indian Army in liurojie.” 
The Corps was intended mainly for residents 
m London, but Indian students from other 
centres were to be admitted if thev desired 
to join. Those who intended to «apply 
were assured that trained instnictors would 
drill them almost every day in London at 
an hour that would not unduly interfere 
with their ordinjiry studies or occupations. 
But they were expected to go into camp 
at each week-end from I'rid«ay night to 
Monday morning, for further training. 
The London drill ground was at Portland 


Crescent, and the camp was situated at 
the Cavendish Athletic Ground at Eastcote. 

After training “that would involve hard 
and vSteady w^ork,“ they were informed, 
they wa>uld, when efficient, be entitled to 
volunteer for six months as a Detachment 
under the Red Cross Society in connection 
with the Indian troo])s abroad. The rates 
of pa\" on active service would probably be 
£1 per day for Medical Officers, and 4s. a 
day with IVee rations for the rest. 

Indians desirous of joining the Corps 
were asked to ap])ly to the Indian Volun- 
teers Committee, at 6o, Talbot Road, 
London. This Committee had for its 
executive l)oard Mr. M. K. Gandhi (Chair- 
imyif, Mr. M. M. Ga nde via ( Hon. Secre- 
tary ), Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mr. Bhupendra- 
nath Basu, Lt.-Col. Kanta Prasad, i.M.s.( Re- 
tired), Major N. P. Sinha, i. m.s. (Retired), 
Mr. J. M.‘Parekh, Mr. K. vS. Jassawalla, 
Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, Mr. Sorabji S. Ada- 
bania, Mr. ]. N. Sahai, Mr. Afzal Hassan, 
Mr. (;. A. k. Lunahi, Mr. 1. S. Haji, Mr. 
B. B. Yarma, and Mr. Venkatraman. Mr. 
Gandhi had, during the Zulu Rebellion and 
.the Boer War, organivsed Indians in South 
Africa for medical relief work, <and had 
served with them. He was, therefore, 
accpiainted with the methods of organizing 
vsuch a unit, and, though seriously ill at 
the time, .sliovred great zeal and not a little 
energy in hel])ing to organize the Indian 
Volunteer Ambulance Corps. 

Lt.-Col. Baker, of the Indian Medical 
Service ( Retired ), who was appointed by 
the authorities to act as Commander of the 
Corps, was an estim.able man, though, like 
most retired Anglo-Indians, he was some- 
what old-fashioned in his ideas regarding 
India and military disci])line. But not a few 
Indians felt that when ])roperly qualified 
Indians were available in Britain, one of 
them should have been appointed as Com- 
mander of the Indian Volunteer Ambulance 
Corj)S. There were, for instance, Lt.-Col. 
Kanta Prasad, "i. m.s. (Retired), who had 
served the Government with distinction 
from 1883 to 1913, and had seen active 
service in five cfimpaigns; and Major N. P. 
Sinha, i.m.s. (Retired ), elder brother of Lord 
Sinha. I believe that Lt.-Col. Warlekar, 
who had retired from the Indian Medical 
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Service, had not yet been sent to India to 
relieve a younger man for active service, 
though Lt.-Col. Bawa jivan Singh, 
Lt.-Col. (now Col. ) BliolaNautli, and Alajor 
(now Lt.-Col. ) C. K. Bliakle, on leave in 
Britain, had gone, almost immediatelv 
after the outbreak of war, to re])ort for 
duty in India. 



/ 
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Mr. Shiva Darsluil Lai Agarwala, Bar-at-La\v. 

Lt.-Col. Baker, like oflicers of the old 
«'irmy, had had no experience of working 
with young volunteers who, in their 
enthusiasm for freedom's cause, Jiad, for the 
time being, put aside their private work to 
render aid to the Iim])ire menaced by an 
aggressive Power. As can be easily 
imagined, every now and again their was a 
clash between his ideas of military discipline 
and the Committee’s eoncc])tion of its 
powers and privileges. At one time matters 
drifted to such a pa.ss that a high official of 
the India Office had to call, late in the even- 
ing, upon Mr. Gandhi, who was lying ill at 
No. 60, Talbot Road. As both possessed 
great gifts of tact and commonsense, they 
arrived at an amicable understanding. 

Hardly had the organization of the 
Corjis been completed and training begun 
when its services were urgently ret|uired to 
render medical relief to Indians who ha<l 
Ijeen wounded on the Continent. The first 
•Indian contingent, it may lx? remembered, 
reached France on Septemlier 26, 1914, and 


the German superiority in artillery, and 
other causes, combined to make the Indian 
casualty list extremely hejivy. 

Alueh ot the work of caring for the 
Indian wounded fell upon the Indian young 
men who had volunteered “uncondition- 
ally.” Some of them served on the hospital 
ships that conveyed the wounded from 
France to hospitals in Britain. Others 
acted as doctors and orderlies in the Net lev 
hospital, a wing of which was set apart 
lor their care, and later at the hospitals and 
nursing homes cstai)lished at Brockenhurst, 
lirighton, and Milford -on-sea. 

IIow nobly the Indian community in tlic 
United Kingdom rose to tlu‘ occasion I Lt.- 
Col. Kaiita Prasad, with his long and 
honourable record, and Mr. M. A. Turkhad, 
cx-\'ice-Principal ol the Kaj Kumar College 
( Kathiawar), llung tlieir dignity to the four 
winds and went to Nctley to serve as 
orderlies. They soon found themselves, 
however, in an awkward position, and had 
to retire. 



Ladv King. 

So great was the need Ibr nurses and 
orderlies in those early days of the war that 
on November L 1914, the Indian Volunteer 
Corps issued an urgent ajipeal for more 
orderlies. Several young Indians responded. 

The conscientious care and devotion to 
duty with which Indians engaged in reliev- 
ing the distress of sick and wounded tndian 
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soldiers won the a|)prol)ation of their sii- 
])erior officers Lt.-Col. Sir Walter Lawrence 
spoke mOvSt highly of their work, which he 
had watched, both on the Continent and in 
Britain, as S]>ecial Coinniissioner to the 
War Office in eharge of hospitals for Indian 
soldiers. I believe that in his oriicial re])ort 
he commended their serviee to the hite Lord 
Kitchener, then Secretary for War. 



The I'riiiccs St)pliia A. iKilecp Singh. 

To say that the soldiers among whom 
the Indian Volunteer Corps worked appre- 
ciated tliem is to make a very mild state- 
ment. The relief workers, like the soldiers 
whom they nursed, hailed from diiferent 
parts of India. Thus the various gn)U])s of 
fighters found among the Indian medical 
workers men who could t(dk to them in 
their own language, knew their psychology, 
tem])erament, and habits of life and 
thought, and understood their prejudices. 

While visiting an Indian hos})ital 1 wit- 
nessed a touching scene, showing the magic 
effect that the sound of one's own familiar 


patois exercises upon a jjerson far from 
home. The Indian friend who accompanied 
me, a member of the Indian Volunteer 
Cor])S, ha])])ened to be from Sindh, and 
could converse in Sindhi. In a ward that 
we visited lay a wa)unded soldier from 
vSindh. When the fighter learned that my 
escort could s])eak his vern^icular, his face 
brightened. He leaned as far out of l)ed as 
he could, caught both my friend’s hands in 
his own, and held them lovingly, and the 
two chatted away for many minutes. On 
])arting the Sindhi soldier thanked him 
most ])rofusely for giving him the o])por- 
tunity of talking in his mother-tongue. 

This affecting scene led the head of the 
institution (an linglishman) to remark 
that, while halting talk in a foreign 
language olten proves most useful, it does 
not vSatisly the craving of a stranger in a,, 
strange hand to hear his dialect spoken with 
its mative intonation, with correct .accent 
and ])n)per inflection, .and with eollo(|ui.al 
terms to which he is accustomed. 

After the Indian infantry waas sent from 
I'ranee to fight in Mesopotamia and Pales- 
tine, and the necessity for maintaining 
hospitals in Britain disappeared, the Indian 
Volunteer Corps was disbanded. Some of 
the young men asked to be sent to Egy])t to 
continue to render medie.al relief. Only the 
other dav my husband lie.ard from Mr. D. 
K. Dutt, who is still there. 

Two or three young men itelonging to 
the Cor|>s undertook to work .as speci.al 
constables in London, among them Mr. 
Utani Singh, now’ practising as a Barrister 
in K.araehi. Another young man. Air. Shiva 
Darshan Lai .Vgcarwala, w.as |)laced in 
eh.arge of the magnificent house in South 
Kensington, London, wdiere, until recently, 
parties of Indian officers on leave from 
France were entertaincfl as guests of the 
British nation. Air. N. C. Sen, son of 
Keshul) Chunder Sen, and Mr. A. Ezra, 
took no end of trouble in looking after these 
])arties, and l.a.st vear were awairded the 

O. B. E. 


Catulkyne Singh. 
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AN HOUR WITH A WORLD-FAMOUS EXUUORUR 


Dk. SmiiiNDKA Bosi:, m.a., imi.d.. 
Lkcti khk, Static Unia’KKvSity or Iowa, U.S.A. 


RPLN’T these Arctic expeditions most 
dan^j^erons ?” ^vas the (piestion 
put to the leadin;^ scientific Arctic 
explorer of tlie w orld. 

“No — not at all. Onr work is condnoted 
cautiously, and there is only such danger 
as you face in your every-day work. 
Should wc he lost, it would he an accident 
compara])le with your railway accidents 
.and tlieat re fires.” Thus s])oke the darin^j^ 
.Arctic explorer, Dr. \'ilhjalinur ( ])ro- 
jiounced, \dl-hi-ahinoor ) Stefansson, the 
tanious discoverer of the “blonde Ivskinio.” 

DuriuL; the last expedition, from which 





•I)r« Stefanss()n with a copy of the Modern Review’ 
in '.which he is very much interested. 


he returned the ])ast fall, he had most 
thrilling; experiences. The intre])id .adven- 
turer lived fifteen months of etihl and silence 
in the frozen North, when all the world 
h.ad p^iven him u|) for dead. Even veteran 



I)r. Vilhiahnnr Slclansson in Anaic Ihess 

Arctic, e.\]dorers and scientific men of 
ex])ericnce deel.ared with utmost [lositive- 
ne.ss that there was no chance of his return- 
ing^. They sadly underestimated his 
strength, endurance, and resources. 

Stefansson has revolutionized the entire 
method of jiolar exjieditions. He has 
literally robbed the polar regions oi their 
terrors, and made tliem safe for explora- 
tions. Hundreds of explorers died in the 
ice-bound North when their provisions or 
their eejuipment gave out. It was left for 
Stefansson to demonstrate that, to live in 
the it is not pecessary for an explorer 
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Snow-1 muse aiul Dog-sled. 


to carry vSU])|)lics ^)f lood and clothing with tions, his surveying, and his other scientific 
him. Me can live ofl' the land and the sea, observations. 

and at the same time carry on his explora- Stefansson is tall, young, with well-knit 

rrame. His keen, hut sympathetic, eves 
and open expression invite confidence. 
Though a striking world-figure, he is ex- 
tremely simple, modest, and democratic in 
his ways. By ])arentagc he is an Icelander, 
by birth a Canadian, and by choice and 
residence an American. 

Stefansson w»as cradled in hardships. 
When he ente red the University of North 
Dakota he had only about one hundred and 
fifty rupees in his pocket ; but like other 
enterprising American students he earned 
money as he secured an education. 
Strange to say, the future Arctic explorer 
was exjielled from the University because 
he was considered a very inde^iendent, 
strong-headed fellow. When I heard that 
story in North Dakota a short time ago I 
was not a bit surprivSed. Great men, in all 
climes and in all ages, have been considered 
rebels, and it is they who will live in history 
the longest. It is gratifying, however, to 
note that Stefansson found a more con- 
genial atmosphere in the State University 
of Iowa, where he graduated some sixteen 
years ago. 

This Canadian-American made his first 
venture into the Arctic in 1906 ; but he 
liecame known to the Western Hemisphere 
by his discovery of the “white Eskimos^ 
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of Victoria Island in 1910. These blonde 
Eskimos are supposed to be the descen- 
dants of Scandinavian colonists of Green- ‘ 
land. During his last expedition (1913- 
1918), which was fitted out by the Cana- 
dian government, Stefansson broke all 
ties with civilisation and buried himself 
in frozen ^svastes. Seasoned explorers of 
the Arctic shook their heads with misgiv- 
ing when no word was heard from Stefans- 
son after a year liad passed. *1 heard him 
tell the other day how he and his party 
of two were al)le to exist for so long a 
period. 

His story is indeed startling. Great ex- 
plorers, such as Peary, Nansen, and Amund- 
sen, believed it impossible to live in the ex- 
treme northern latitudes unless ample pro- 
visions were carried to sustfun life. Con- 
J:rary to this belief, Stefansson started 
out with two companions, only two sleds, 
a team of six dogs, and little or no sup- 
plies of fuel and food. The result of this 
amtizing expedition has been to revolu- 
tionise the theory of polar exploration. 
At no time during the long months 
of isolation from the ba.se of supplies did 
these three men run shoii; of food. “(3i'di- 
narily/* said Stefansson, “our party ate 
two square meals a day, but wlien we were 
storni-1)ound, we ate as many as half a 
dozen.” In the Arctic there are plentiful 
seals and polar bears and musk oxen. The 
meat of the Arctic antqials furnisned food, 
the skin of the fvir animals clothing, 
while the blubber was used for cooking, 
heating, and lighting purposes. Once when 
the party could kill no game or catch no 
fish, it had to live for several days on “seal 
oil soaked up in tea leaves, in ptarmigan 
feathers, or in caribou hair to give it 
substance.” 

The life of Stefansson, a Viking descen- 
dant, reads like the Norse saga tales ; but 
it is not my present pur}30se to recount his 
various hazardous exploits on the ice, to 
tell how he traveled on dog-sleds, lived in 
snow-houses, dressed in skins, ate largely 
raw meat, encountered frequent blinding 
snow-storms with the temperature sixty 
degrees l>elow zero, or discovered many 
•new lands in the polar region. His achieve- 
ments in the Arctic.circle have been amply 


recognized rby the scientJIfic bodies of tlie 
world. These achievements have entitled 
him to rank with Captain Roald Amund- 
sen, Sir Ernest Shackleton, Admiral Robert 
E. Pear 3 % and Captain Scott, as one of the 
greatest exj)lorers of our generation. What 
interests me most just now is his view «>n 
the effects which the Western civilization 
has on the Eskimos, the native inhabitants 
of Arctic coasts. 

The Arctic tribes, according to Dr. Ste- 
fansson, have always dwindled with swift- 
ness when they have come into contac%witli 
Western civilization and adopted its cus- 
toms. “With civilization,” said he, “the 
Eskimos change their nomadic mode of life, 
and in emulation of the white man settle 
down in houses and live in one place. This 
is fatal to them. As nomads there is some 
limit on the unsanitary conditions of their 
dwellings ; but, whenever they settle down 
])ermanently, conditions become unspeak- 
able and tuberculosis is one of the inevitable 
rcvsults.” And those who escape consump- 
tion die of measles and small-pox. 

“Tlicse people should be protected,” 
.said the explorer, “from our Western food, 
clothes, houses, and diseases. Our civiliza- 
tion cannot offer benefits in excess of evils 
to this race. In fact, our civilization, with 
all its blessingvS, means decay.” This is in- 
deed very interesting as it comes from a 
man who is not only a lanious explorer and 
an ethnologist, but a former theological 
student in the Harvard Divinity School. 

Commenting upon the opjiosition of Dr. 
Stefansson to the sj)rcAd of the Christian 
faith, the Detroit Free Pass i)articularized : 

“In the past, missionaries in many 
|)laces have too much insisted upon changes 
in li armless customs. In preaching Chris- 
tianity they have often preached with it 
the necessity for adopting their notional or 
family ideas of comfoi*t and hotising. Civi- 
lization is not one of the essential Christian 
virtues, and the road to salvation can be 
traveled in a snow hut as well as in a 
wooden house... In spite of our boasted 
altruism and high morality and humani- 
tarianism, there is a great deal of heart- 
lessness in our attitude toward ^weaker 
peoples, and we have no reason to assume 
that the white Eskimo will meet a hAppiet 
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fate than the rul3ber gatherers of Central 
Africa and South America.” 

‘‘Have the Eskimos any morals ?” I 
asked Dr. Stefansson. 

“Certainly they have. Eskimos arc 
cheerful, self-reliant, and admirable com- 
panions. They are peo])lc among whom 
you may possibly have enemies and among 
whom you arc sure to make friends ; people 
very much like you and me, but with the 
social virtues developed rather more highly 
than they have been among our own white 
people. In a difficult struggle for existence 
under bard natural conditions, they have 
acquired the alrility to live together in 
peace and good-will. Of course, their points 
of view are sometimes apt to be different 
from our own. Take this matter of dress. 
It is the Eskimo custom for men and 
women, whenever they enter tlieir super- 
heated dwellings, to take off their coats 
and sit naked to the waist. The fact that 
the human form is essentially vile and must 
be kept from sight is not known to the 
pxnmitive Eskimo.” 

Many of the Eskimos are now convert- 
ed to Christianity ; but their tendency is 
to develop a Christianity all tlieir oWn. 
And curiously enough, these Eskimos do 
not believe that the White Christianity is 
in any w^ay superior to their own Eskimo 
Christianity. “Fundamentally the Eski- 
mos consider themselves better men than 
we are. In the matter of Cliristianitv 
they concede that we introduced it, but 
they do not concede that we know more 
about it than they do ; just as many 
Christians concede that Christianity spread 
from Rome, but do not concede that. Rome 
is nowadays the highest authority in reli- 
gious mattei*s.” 

“A striking way in which this shows it- 
self,” continued StefanSvSon, “is in ‘the be- 
lief in special* revelations which come di- 
rectly to the Eskimos, and the belief in the 
re-birth of the Saviour among them. Both 
in Alaska and in Greenland there have been, 
since the coming of Christianity, many cases 
of Immaculate Conception, and the birth of 
heralded saviours of the race. In some 
cases the thing has been nipped in the bud 
through the fact that the child bom 


happened to be a female which was not 
according to the predictions.” 

In his discussion Stefansson relied less 
upon theory than upon facts. The weight 
of some of the evidence which he cited in 
support of his views was almost crushing, 
as for example, this story from his own 
exjierience : 

On one occasion a community of Christ- 
ianized Eskimos, who had been taught to 
refrain from work on Sunday, went to the 
missionary and requested him to ask God 
to see to it that the whales came on week 
days only, and not on Sundays. To the 
Eskimos this was not at all a strange 
request to make, because they remembered 
that some of the shamans, medicine men, 
had been powerful enough to bring on 
whales when they wanted to. Thereupon 
when the missionary explained that it wa*^ 
beyond his ]xower to control the movements 
of\vhales, the .Eskinios became dissatisfied 
with his teachings, compared him to a weak 
inefficient shaman, and wrote to the Board 
of Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, in New York, to have him dismiss- 
ed. “We don’t want this sort of missio- 
nary, who cannot control the winds and 
tides, and help us in whaling,” was the gist 
of their complaint. The native opposition 
t(> the missionary was so strong that he 
was promptly recalled by the Board of 
Home Missions ! 

“Aren’t the Eskimos superstitious ?” 

Stefansson looked at me for a second and 
then said after a deliberate thought : 

“Let us first of all define a superstitious 
person. A man is usually superstitious when 
he does not believe just exactly as we do. 
Is n’t that so ? Granted that from our own 
point of vie\\% which may riot always be 
infallible, the Eskimos are superstitious, 
yet the remedies we provide through the 
missionaries, for the cure of Eskimo supers- 
titions are far worse than the disease 
itself.” 

The w^orld-renowned traveler and scient- 
ist is firm in his belief that the native 
religion of a country' is better than a 
foreign. Mohammedanism of Arabia, 
Confucianism of China, Shintoism of Japan, 
Hinduism of India, Christianity of Europe 
and America, Shamanism of Greenland and 
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Alaska, are each adapted to local needs, 
each suited to the peculiar environment and 
understanding of the different peoples of 
these countries. Indeed, the followers of 
various religions have little to gain by 
proselytising one another. 

According to Dr. Stefansson the Western 
civilization has not improved the Eskimos 
in any material way, and the Christianized 


Eskimos are no better men than their un- 
Christian forefathers. Now, tf that be the 
deliberate judgment of highly trained scien- 
tific mind on the influence of Christianity 
among semi-savage tribes ofthe Aixtic zone, 
what will j>c its verdict on the propagation 
of Clu'istian cTced in Hindustan, the hotnc 
of a very ancient and in many respects 
glorious civilization ? 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Sc9ps for Social Servics in India. 

In contril)uting in the May number of 
' East and West (Simla) rather a long article 
under the above heading Mr. Anjaninandan 
Gaur commences with observing that 

There is probably no other countr) in the world 
v'here social service on a large scale is a matter of 
such a vital concern as in India, rhe miseries of the 
Indian masses due to their extreme proverty ; the 
successive outbreaks of epidemic di ^eases ; a wholesale 
illiteracy and superstition ; bad sanitation and un- 
healthy surroundings of Indian villages ; a general 
state of indebtedness in which the village folk live ; 
an absence of industries and want of employment and 
other distresses call for social service and work of 
uplifting : and an organised attempt for the ameliora- 
tion of conditions of Indian life, 

Continuing Mr. Gaur writes 

Stati.stics are not required to prove the poverty of 
the agricultural population. An occasional visit to 
rural area will suffice to reveal the extremely wretched 
conditions in which the villagers ‘live and move and 
have their being.’ The towns and cities enjoy a 
growing trade, but the villages and a fair percentogc 
of the population are always on the verge of starvation, 
'rhe Rev. J, T. Sunderland says, “The cause of Indian 
famines is the extreme poverty of the Indian people — 
a poverty so severe that it keeps a majority of all on 
the very verge of suffering, even in years of plenty, 
and prevents them from laying up anything to tide 
them over years of scarcity ... .'Fhis is the history of 
hundreds of thousands and millions of the Indian 
people (1900). 

The writer then rightly* and thought- 
fully observes 

Whatever department of useful human activity be 
taken into consideration the fact of India’s pressing 
neoessity fo rendering in that line social services on a 
vast scale remains predominant and indisputable. 

catholic work and generous co-operation 
»s limitless. Patient and strenuous will be the work 


and extensive nd magnificent the organisation lo 
Cope with ii. 1 he existing Seva Samitis and other 
benevolent societies, tliough few in r^mber are doing 
excellent work and merit encouragement and praise. 
W’c have to inculcate in many the spirit of l.oveof 
hiiinanity and persuade them to contribute in one 
sliape or another to the success of a propaganda 
absolutely free from denominational cokmr bencntling 
all, irrespective f>f caste and creed. 


Indian Culture* 

The Hon. Mr. Justice T. Vi Seshagirl 
Aiyar concludes a well-written fxrtide, iji 
criticism of Sir John Woodroffes recently 
published book — Is India Civilised? in 
the April number of the Indian Review of 
Madras under the. above caption with the 
following well-balanced words : 

Although I admire the spirit of absolute fairnes.s 
with which Sir John Woodroffe has approached the 
task, I think India would be more grateful to him if. 
in addition to championing our ancient civilisation, he 
had advocated a spirit of greater robustness and self- 
reliance among us in fighting the battle of life. As 
regards cultural superiority no man whose vision is 
not jaundiced can hon<^stly say that from an Intellec- 
tual and moral standpoint we are not among the 
highc.st. Hut from the point of view T>f the necessity 
of coping with the problem of everyday life and of 
meeting on equal ternrs persons of different faiths and 
of dilTerent cultures, it must be confcs.sed that unless 
there is a great infusion of a spirit of adventure and 
of aggression which have characterised other nations 
we are sure to be left very much behind in the race. 
Indian civilisation is defective in this respect, and 1 
think the remark made by an Indian leader to which 
Sir John Woodroffe takes exception is not altr^ether 
beside the point. That gentleman said ; ‘‘English 
id^itutions arc the standara.s by which our aspirations 
were set.” If that leader had qualified his remarks 
by saying “provided we do not lose sight upf the* high 
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ideal of life which is embodied in the teachings of our 
his remarks would have been perfectly in 
point. The Essays of this learned Judge should serve 
as an eye-opener to persons who, without any know- 
ledge of Inaian life and conditions, have presumed to 
criticise our character and morality. It should serve 
also as an eye-opener to many an Indian who has no 
conception of the ^reat lessons which are capable of 
enabling India to influence world-thought, although in 
-material prosperity it has lagged behind many of them. 
This volume ot Essays should be studied carefully by 
every Indian who aspires to lead the people and to 
mould the aspirations of his countrymen. 


A Lesson from China. 

The Hon. Justice Sir John Woodroft'e, in 
the course of an article in the April numl 3 er 
of the Indian Review^ quotes the following 
passages from Mr. A. E. Graham’s recently 
pnblished volume called ^‘Pencil Speakings 
from Peking” : 

*‘And because they [the Chinese] built on the only 
foundation that never gives way, spiritual rectitude, 
their race ^ persisted as a living entity through all the 
disintegrating influence of political ciisaster.s, foreign 
conquests and periodic lassitude for more than 
twenty centuries. It is only to*day that the Chinese 
mind is troubled, wavering, beginning to wonder 
whether the old tree whose roots plunge inte 
so immeasurable a pa.st, whose branches havo 
given shelter and nourislimcnt to such countless 
generations, should not be cut down to make room for 
'the plants and the weeds imported from abroad. 
.\na some of the weeds are of a particularly rank 
Species, like the conceit of the Americanized students 
who seriously mistake their little wicks of foreign- 
taught knowledge for a great light by which the 
destinies of a whole empire should be regulated. 
When one hears a specimen of Republican Young 
China in creaky yellow boots, illfitting tweeds, and an 
intolerable c;^, impudently whistling and cracking a 
dirty riding crop in the 'I'emple of K’ung-fu-ts/c, the 
very hall where Emperors used to worship wisdom in 
the purity of early dawn, one begins to fear that the 
death-knell has rung even to Chinese vitality.’’ 

“She succeeded. She had trained her patriotism 
into a force that transmuted internal jealousies into 
joyful rivalries, sluggi.shness into cncrg>', fear of 
personal loss or danger into a passion for sclf-sacrifice. 
Such a spirit is invincible No Power or combination 
of Powers can in the long run subjugate a people 
determined not to be conquered, resolved to forego all 
happiness except the supreme one of independence, 
to suffer all losses except that of loyalty to its own 
ideals;’ 

Then follows a fine passage : 

“But patriotism is a subtle quality. Its tap-root is 
pridCi which needs to be fed by the self-reliance 
flowing from consciousness of actual, or from faith in, 
potential greatness. It is neither from the present, 
nor from the immediate future that the Chinese can 
derive this indispensable assurance. Therefore they 
must turn to tlie past. And the glories of their past 
are so^eat tlfcy should prove an undying incentive 


for patriotic effort, a certain promise of the glories 
of a future it depends on the men of to-day not to 
render impossible of fulfilment Of foreign enlighten- 
ment they must take only that which really is 
lightenmcnt, not a craving for novelty^ an illusory 
gain in monetary profit, a mere change from one 
superstition to another^ 

Sir John Woodroffe concludes with the 
following remarks of his own 

...Men who arc running here and there after every 
“new” thing, clothing themselves unawares with 
garments which are already out of mode to those who 
are learning the new (and yet in some respects how 
ancient !) moral fashions. This is not a counsel to 
rest to-day just where wc were yesterday. This is 
never possible and sometimes not desirable. It is a 
counsel not to throw away what is good with that 
which calls for supersession, and above all not to lose 
that independent self which alone can assimilate what 
is of worth in efthers. Mr. Grantham has felt the 
necessity of saying this as regards China. Much of 
what he says will find its application in this country 
[India] to-day. 


What the World Wants To>day. 

The Ceylon Economist (of Jaffna) for 
April 1919 o])ens with an article under the 
above caption in the course of which the 
writer very rightly observes : 

J'hc World of Today wants the ready man, the^man 
who by study and training has kept himself prepared 
and cfticicnt. Nothing can stop the man who is equip- 
ped for the race of life with knowledge and earnest- 
ness, and will-power, and an unswerving resolution al- 
ways to do rlglu. It is not enough that a man should 
have knowledge ; character is even more than intellect. 
Mistakes arising from defective intelligence will gene- 
rally admit of being rectified ; those which are due to 
defects of character arc more often irremediable. All 
through life, that is true. A man must keep abreast 
of the advancing tide of knowledge, and must peer into 
the future with a sound appreciation of the past imagi- 
nation and experience, industry and concentration, 
patience and judgment, must come together in the 
successful life. Hut with them all, and above them all, 
must come the finer things— the things that make the 
difference between the men who leave the world no 
better than they found it, and the men whose spirits 
haunt for ever the eternal shores of Time. 

Then the writer proceeds ; 

The World no more requires the man who lives 
and feeds on the glorious past of his race and trades 
on it. A hundred years ago a little boy was playing in 
a London square. He was nobody in particiuar, 
and had no gates ‘open to him that were not open to 
other boys such as nc. But he grew up fired with a 
great ambition, and he stood for Parliament against a 
man who boasted of his family, and his estates, and 
his ancestors, and said very little of himself. “He 
stood on his ancestors,” it was said^of hkn, and when 
his^rival sose to speak from the hustings the shout was 
“What do you stand on?” “I stand on my head*” he 
said, and his head made him Prime Minister of Great 
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Britain. The -stars in their courses fight for the man 
who puts his head and his heart into the thing he does. 

Contintdng the writer observes : 

The World of Today laughs at the man who sits 
bemoaning his sad fate. The great men of the world 
were not all born in purple It was a clerk who in- 
vented the shorthand. It was a bicycle maker of Ohio 
that first made a flying machine. It was a school- 
master that first made a telephone. It was the brain 
of a paper boy that supplied the world with electric 
light. The Railway and the Telegraph are both in- 
ventions of common men, 'I'he men who have carved 
their way to immortality, whose names will live for ever 
on the Roll of Fame, had not the same opportunities as 
we have. They lived when knowledge was difficult to 
get, before books had scattered ideas everywhere for 
everybody to pick up, before trains and ships and tele- 
graphs and newspapers had opened every corner of the 
world to the man with something to sell. But they 
heard the call of Duty and answered it. 

The writer coiitintics further in a thought- 
ful and practical mood and says : 

'Ihe World of Today has fame and fortune for all 
who arc not blind to sec. I'he Wurld of 'today brings 
you all tho treasures of the past, the product of all 
the opportunities that men have ever had and used. 
Yours is the accumulated genius of the centurie.s. 'the 
World of Today in giving you an opportunity greater 
than that of any man in the past makes no impossible 
claim. The World of 'roday asks that you shall 
understand the world in which you live and your work 
in ii. It asks that, if you are driving a railway train, 
you^shall look up at the 'signals ; if you are a clerk, you 
shall not make mistakes in your letters ; if you are a 
secretary, you shall not forget a dozen things a day ; 
if you are a journalist, your facts shall not be wrong. 
It asks that, if you are a workman fixing a bell, you 
shall fix a bell that shall nng : if you are putting on a 
lock you shall put on a lock that will work : if you 
are making a window', you shall make a frame that 
will not rattle in the wind. It asks that, if you arc 
an architect, you shall know the value of sunshine and 
soft water ; if you are a railway porter, you shall know 
when the next train is due ; if you are a builder, you 
shall know the best streets to live in. It asks that, 
if you are entrusted with a mission tj a message, you 
shall carry out your trust entirely and well, without 
bungling it at the beginning or confusing it at the 
end It asks that, whatever and w'hoever and wherever 
you are, you shall do nothing by halves. You shall 
be as much ashamed of bad w'ork as of bad temper 
and bad language. 

We wish our readers, especially those 
young among them, to read, mark and 
inwardly digest every word in the above 
extracts, for they are, indeed, of immense 
value to one and all. • 

Tbe Future of the ludian Trade* 

In the May number of The Hmdmtan 
of Allahabad, Mr. M. M. Anantk 
Row writes j— 


It is rather an irony of fate that India at present 
does not commercially and industrially stand on the 
same level with the most advanced Commercial and 
Industrial nations of the world. Even such a kee 
country as England with her advcKates of Free Trade 
and Protection finds it very ditficult to compete Wfith 
foreign countries in the International Trade 
Relation, fot those foreign countries with selfish 
interests are safely guarding themselves by heavy 
protective tariff walls and to the disadvantage qf. 
England, she has to mainly depend upon others for 
her food-stuffs, her very means of existence. What 
can we say of India whose commercial policy is 
shaped more or less by not her own people with fiscal 
autonomy but by a Tarliament meeting for its deli- 
berations six tliousand miles aw.i)' ? 

After detailing the circumstances which 
have brought about this state of things in 
Indian trade tlie writer proceeds : 

Such a position which India at |)rescnt finds 
herself in, can be aptly compared to an unruly horse 
over which a uder unable at present to control the 
horse is sitting and the reins of which are held by a 
j 5 ^>werful jockey who is nitn ing at a safe distance 
irom the liorsc at the same lime whipping it and 
curbing it with light reins. It is now for India to see 
whether she could take the reins in her own liands and 
without the aid of the jockey, she can ride on the 
horse with the aid of the whlj) in her hand and spurs 
if necessary to boot. It is in the. determination of this 
that the luturc of Indian Trade lic.s, for only when 
India can succeed in marshalling her commercial and 
industrial resources by an employment of indigenous 
capital and labour and if the supply of the latter is not 
sufficient, by sending Agents abroad for labour recruit’ 
ment, by asking the help of ( iovernment to give her 
protection for reviving her old decayed industries and 
pioneerii^g new ones and turning her commerce to her 
material and pecuniary advantage, by training Indians 
as experts in the various branches of industries by 
giving them training at home and abroad if necessary 
by the development ui her scientific methods to the 
highest extent and the adoption of the most up-to-date 
methods in manufactures ; and above all by being 
self-sufficient and self-contained in her nature by the 
manufacture of machinery which would be sufficient 
to transform the whole of her raw material into finished 
products in the country itself and by a judicious 
display of the commercial relation in exporting the 
excess {4 the recpiirements of the country and importing 
the wanting in the samtj at the s iinc time keeping the 
balance of trade in her favour, and by seeing that 
not even a pie goes out of the country on account of 
commerce or industry, that she would be said lo 
have really attained Fiscal Autonomy. 

It were time that our peoplegave serious 
attention to matters relating to trade, 
commerce and industrj'. There is no other 
way for raising the country to the scale of 
a civilised nation. 

India and Free Track- 

In the same issue of The Uiadustaa 
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Review, Mr. S. A. Pande, m.a., ll.b., 
writes an interesting article tinder the 
abov6 caption which is well worth the 
serious consideration of our countrymen. 
The writer says 

Free-trade has been the policy of the Government 
of India for all practical purposes since lon^, inspite 
of the intense demand for protection on tlie part of 
those who are entitled to a considerable attention. 

Mr. Pande concludes his thoughtful 
article with the following observations: 

The Government also shpuld be more actively 
sympathetic than it has been hitherto ; it should note 
that in the long run, the interests of the people and 
the interests of the Government are identical. Free- 
trade has not been a blessing, as is given out. It is 
not true that the introduction of Protection would 
perpetuate the inefficiency of Indian industries. As a 
matter of fact, they have never been inefficient. 


Let the people press the point of protection on the 
attention of Government, but if it proves disinclined to 
hc^r, let the people themselves do all that lies in their 
power to establish various industries in different 
parts of India, and then work independently of 
Government. We want Industrial leaders badly. 
The present writer will write separately on that subject. 
The present writer has a belief that much can be 
done by the people themselves if they work in union. 
The writer thinks the real protection to the Indian 
industries can be granted by the people themselves, 
for is it not po.ssible for people to purchase, wherever 
possible, Indian* made goods in place of foreign 
commodities. I think Government will never grant 
protection : then why depend on it ? People must do 
what is in their power to do. These are the lessons 
of Self-Government. Will the readers, therefore, 
make it a point to organize bodies to encourage the 
Indian industries by purchasing only Indian goods 
whenever possible ? 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Depths of Ignorance- 

The New Statesman (of London) writes : 

Ignorancr is at times an amusing quality. One 
• got a certain pleasure the other day from finding in 
one of the afternoon papers a paragraph headed, 
'Was at the Black Hole of Calcutta/ which announced 
that a Sergeant Roberts, who died last week at Addles- 
town ‘assisted to fetch out the victims from the Black 
Hole at Calcutta.’ One positively rejoiced the follow- 
ing morning when a lending daily paper added a pinch 
of corroborative detail to the story, and declared that 
the gallant soldier was ‘in his seventeenth year’ at the 
time of his famous rescue exploit. It is not that the 
blunder is an unusual one. At least three English- 
men out of four, wc fancy, have a hazy notion that the 
tragedy of the Black Mole was one of the incidents of 
the Indian Mutiny. When the jubilee (as the Daily 
Telegraph called it ) of the Indian Mutiny was cele- 
brated a few years ago, an English peer made a 
speech in w'hicn he took it for^granted that the incident 
of the Black Hole was only fifty years old, instead of 
happening as It did in 1756. 'I'his, wc think, gives a 
fair enough measure of the general ignorance of the 
facts of " history. ‘Every schoolboy knows,’ said 
Macaulay in his most famous sentence, 'who imprisoned 
Montezuma, and who strangled Atahualpa.’ Every 
schoolboy, as any examiner can tell you, knows 
nothing of the sort. The schoolboy who had even 
heard of Atahualpa would be regarded with aw'e by 
his friends and relations as one predestined to a great 
career. The ordinary schoolboy thinks himself lucky 
if he can remember something about Alfred and the 
buns, and Harold and the aifrow’, and whether it was 
Henry y III who had six wives or Henry Vi who had 


eight. His taste in historcal events is simple. All he 
asks is to be quite sure of such things as that the 
Battle of Hastings and Warren Hastings did not occur 
in the same century. 

Where ignorance Ls l.)Hss it is folly to be 
wise ! 

Barbers. 

Tlie following extracts arc from the 
Sa turday Rc vie ly : — 

When we talked of Wigs the other day, w^e said 
wc might find something to say of barbers. And we 
have, as you will sec. 

Barber, from barba, a bread. What a title Tor the 
man who chiefly lives by shaving ! Adam, says tradition, 
wore a beard. The kings of Persia plaited theirs with 
olden thread, and the Winged Bulls of Assyria are 
ut types of those kings. The Chinese are a shaven 
people : the Egyptians were the same. But the Maho- 
metans are bearded, and Saladin’s son, Turkish his- 
torians tell us, wept for fear when he saw the shaven 
envoyc of the Crusaders. The world is, and always 
has been, divided into shavers and bearded. Flint 
razors, oyster-shell razors, in prehistoric tombs ; think 
of them, shudder, anB acknowledge the omnipotence 
of the great goddess Vanity. 

The greatest benefactor of barbers in the world’s 
history is Alexander. He, who shaved himself to 
preserve his youth, shaved his army to prevent the 
enemy seizing their beards. He set a fashion which 
^'as followed by every Greekified beard-wagger in his 
empire, philosophers by profession alone excepted : 
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and this in Greece itself, a country near enough to the 
East for a full beard to have been considered a sign of 
manhood. 


Does Education Mean Happiness* 

We make the following extracts from the 
Nation 

It is a spacious and a shallow saying of the con- 
servative thinker that to make the many wise is but 
t o multiply misery. To fill a man doojned to navvy’s 
toil or the dullest routine with Platonic dreams and 
liberal aspirations is to mock his chains. Why bring 
beauty to the caged clerk and leave him to mourn 
her violation ? Did not those very Greek philoso- 
phers, of whom our sentimental Democrats are apt to 
discourse so fondly and so ineptly, segregate the herd 
of artisans from the fair and fine ? They knew well 
the truth which Pope rhymed later for our guWance, 
that short draughts from the Pierian spring arc the 
most fatal intoxicants, that culture to be culture at all 
muse be complete and that the learned illiterate is the 
*i^ost hapless of beings. 

Thus the argument runs and those who, in Lord 
Morley’s striking phrase, hold ‘a vested interest in 
darkness/ arc only too eager to use this screen against 
the insurgent rays. Many and various are the an- 
swers made to the charge, and yet another is forth- 
coming in a liltle book of recent publication. Mr. 
Harold Begbie in his LivingWaiet'S (Hcadly Bros.) 
has jotted down a series of interviews with workers of 
manj; types, a clerk, a doorkeeper a collier, a Leeds 
Bolshevist, a Birmingham Kuskinian, all of whom 
describe for him the invasion of thought and learning 
into their souls. It is a plea for the energies of the 
Worker's Educational Association, a journalist’s plea 
if you will ; but the interest of the book lies in the 
revelations of the talkers rather than in the comments 
of the listener. And so far from supporting the Qpn- 
servative assertion that book-learning brings only 
misery fo those in poverty, the general verdict justihes 
adult education on grounds that would satisfy the 
strictest utilitarian. For those men, at any rate, com- 
munion with the wisdom of the ages and the beauty 
of the world his not made their workaday lives in- 
tolerable. Rather has it so widened their gaxe and 
increased their responsiveness that only by this com- 
munion can life be endured. Their ignorance was 
never bliss : their wisdom has never been folly. 'Fhe 
Pierian spring has quenched a raging thirst and 
brought happiness without frenzy, joy without reaction. 


A Constitution for the British Empire. 

We make the following extracts from an 
article on the above subject contributed to . 
the Fortnightly Review [of London] by Sir 
Clement Kinloch-Cooke : — 

♦No lesson,’ as the Prime Minister very truly 
says, “that the war has taught us is more striking 
than the lesson of the reality of the power of the 
British Empire.’ Equally true is it that as 
regards the changes in political thought brought 


about by the war, none compare in significance, 
from the standpoint of Empire, with the clearer 
understanding gained by all sections of British 
subjects as to the real meaning of the Imperial 
idea. The war has unified the component parts 
of the King’s Dominions in a mamicr and with a 
solidarity nothing else could have’ accomplivshcd.- 
In the words of Mr. Hughes, licfore the war 
Empire was a thing vague and almost lifeles%‘ 
in the hour of trial it assumed a new and 
iiKspiring shape, tluii which was dead became 
gloriously alive.’ From every land and every 
clime the citizens of the Empire rallied to the flag, 
fireil with a eonimon loyalty and obligation, 
determined as one nation and one people to 
secure the triumph of right over might and the 
maintenance of justice and fiwdom for all 
mankiud. 

The coming of peace will be followed, let us 
hope at no ijistant period, by demobilization, 
when men who have shared the same hardships 
and faced the same pcril:i will be returning to 
their homes in dififereiit parts of tlie Empire. 
Will these men who have fought for the same 
common ideals remain content to live on under 
the <U(1 political limitations? I think not. 
With the cessation of hostilities a new era will 
arise demanding the rceonstruetion of our Im* 
perial Constitution, using the word Imperial in 
its true sense, that of lanpirc. Oiir fellow sub- 
jects, merely because tliey ha])pen to reside out- 
side tlie confines of tlic United Kingdom, will no 
longer be satisfied to be without a voice in the 
foreign policy of the Em])irc or in the waging of 
wars in which they nmy again be called upon to 
take their part. They will want, and rijghtly 
want, to sliarc these responsibilities with the 
Mothex-land, and gladly will they assume the 
corresponding liabilities of Empire Government. 
They will expect, and rightly expect, that issues, 
aifccting the Empire as a whole, shall no longer 
remain for solution in the hands of statesmen 
elected solely by the votes of person.s in the 
United Kingdom. They will insist upon these 
issues being decided by a Tribunal in whose 
counsels representatives from all parts of the 
Empire meet on equal terms and possess equal 
authoriiy. 

The writer proceeds 

It was, I think, John Stuart Mill who express- 
ed the opinion that ‘countries separated by half 
the globe do not present natural conditions for 
being under one Government or even members 
of one federation.’ But much water has Bowed 
under the bridge since those lines were written, 
and had John Stuart Mill been alive to-day I 
have no doubt whatever that his opinion would 
have advanced with the times. Adam Smith 
took a wider and more correct view when he 
tqJcl us that ‘the assembly which deliberates 
and decides concerning the affairs of every 
part of the Empire, in order to be properly 
informed, ought certainly to have representatives 
from every part of it.’ And that great Imperia- 
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list, Lord Beb^consfield, speaking nearly half a 
century ago, has left on record these memorable 
words: Minister in tin’s country will do his 
duty who neglects any and every opportunity of 
reconstructing as much as possible our Colonial 
Empire, and of responding to those distant 
sympathies which may become the source of 
incalculable strength and happincvss in this land.’ 

* i Contimiing the writer ob:^erves : — 

If the Empire is to remain an Empire there 
must be a system of common defense and joint 
control of foreign policy. These were the views 
enunciated by the late Mr. Forster when he 
founded the Imperial Federation League with 
Lord Rosebery as his chief lieutenant, as far back 
as 1884. So convinced was Mr. Forster of the 
necessity of Empire federation that he went so 
far as to .say that if no such organization were 
brought into being ‘self-government would end 
in separation.’ Hai)pily, that view has not mate- 
rialized. But the iact remains that if we fail to 
get closer together wc run the risk of drifting 
farther apart. Federation has been the mutual 
result of free institutions in Canada, Australia, 
and South Africa. It rests with the present 
generation to extend the x)riiieiple of federa^^^Ility 
throughout the length and breadth of the British 
Empire. 

He continues 

As regards organization for common defense, 
considerable advance has been made since Mr. 
Forster’s time. Following on the inquiry by 
Royal Commission into the defense of British 
possessions and commerce abroad, came the 
Colonial Conference of 1887, when representa- 
tives from the outer portions of the Enipii'e were 
invited, for the first time, to discuss matters of 
imperial defense with the statesmen of the 
Motherland. At that date the a vailable force of 
active militia in the Dominion of Canada, 
together with the permanent corps, amounted to 
37,000 men, the total armed strength in the' 
Australasian colonies was 34,000 men, while in 
the Cape and Natal the trained forces numbered 
5,500 ^and 1,500 respectivcl 3 ^ ■ Comparing the 
position then with thenumbers of oversea troops 
engaged in the present war, wc get an 'insight 
into the true inwardness of the late Lord Knuts- 
ford’s observation that ‘in each case there was a 
la»ge reserve that could be drawn upon in case 
of need.’ The great Imt^rial Army in the field 
to-day offers a splennid contradiction to the 
‘sentiment expressed by the late Mr. Bright at 
Birmingham in 1885 ‘that the idea is ludicrous 
that the British Empire should form one countiy% 
one interest, one » undivided interest for the 
puri>oses of defense.’ And at the same time pro- 
vides a vivid confirmation of Joseph Charnoer- 
lain’s historic declaration that ‘the English 
democracy will stand shoulder to shoulder 
throughout the world to inaintain the honor and 
integwty of the British Empire.’ 


The writer concludes • 

But after all, these are details. The essential 
fact to bear in mind is, that by continuing the 
Imperial War Cabinet with its changed signi- 
ficance after the war is over we shall secure an 
Imperial Executive in which all parts of the 
Empire havq an equal voice and an equal vote, a 
body actuated by one purpose alone, the recog- 
nition, and the fullest recognition, of the vital 
principle of Empire. 

This is all very good. What strikes us 
most, however, in this connection is that 
there is not a single line in this long article 
of nine closely printed pages* referring to 
India and its people, as if the assistance 
rendered by this country during the war 
count for nothing—not to speak of our 
having any voice in the administration of 
our own affairs even if not those of the 
Empire of which India forms such an 
important and conspicuous a part. 

The Good -Fellow/^ 

The following extract is from the Satur- 
day Review of London : 

There is no good equivalent in English for the 
French jihrasc. The Sham Good Fellow suggests 
somehow a fraudulent member of an Ancient 
Order : besules the^ word “fellow” had a bad, 
and has .still a dubious, meaning, 

“Worth makes the man and want of it the 
fellow” shows that in Pope’s time “fellow meant 
a scoundrel.” Now Le Faux Bonhomme (the 
sham good fellow) is by no means a scoundrel ; 
he is merely a man with a loud laugh, warm 
manner, and a cold heart. He is very popular ; 
that is to siiXf has hundreds of acquaintances 
and no friends. With a sleepless vigilance over his 
own adviinceinent in life, he interests himself hugely' 
in the aft’airs of other peoide, provided they can 
be of u.se to him. In his unguarded moments he 
says : “1 have no use for So-and-So, but quickly 
repents, on reflecting that nearly every man or 
woman may help or hurt him. So that the faux 
bonhomme has at least one good quality ; he is 
not a backbiter ; on the contrary, he finds indis- 
criminate praise, which costs him nothing, often 
brings him a dinner, and may get him an office. 
For the world of the governing class is quite a 
small whispering gallery, round which praise and 
abuse echo qiiickjy— a fact which men with sar- 
castic tongues never will remember. The busi- 
ness of other people becomes the busineiss of the 
faux bonhomme in order that he may talk to 
them about it. If you are a company director, 
he will read the report and congratulate you on 
^the diyidend. If you are a member of Parliament, 
he will tell you that in these days of claptrap 
yours is the only sensible speech he has reaj 
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These are the harmless) some would my the 
pleasant) operations of the faux bonhomme. 
But he has some horrid tricks. He practises an 
odious familiarity of address. After a few 
months* or even weeks* (if you are very import- 
ant) acquaintance, he calls you bv your Chris- 
tian name, which he has learned from Who's 
Who ?*’ or Kelley. He calls everybody George 


or Harry, or even bv some pet name, like 
“Bunger.*' 

* ‘Good-fellows’ ' such as tliese also about 
in this country, more or less, in all commu* 
nities. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


English, 

1. India's War-Financh and Post-War 
Problems, by V, G, Kale, M,A», Profi\%sor o/' 
History and Economics, Fcrf^assori Ci^Ucf^c, 
Poona. 

Mr. Kale’s books arc always timely. Here, 
*for instance, is a useful little publication of some 
150 pages epitomising the financial operations 
of the Government of India (luring the war. 
The* ultimate effects of many of these measures, 
especially those affecting the country's currency 
policy, cannot yet be foreseen, and as a rule Mr. 
kale contents himself with a statement and 
exposition of the various financial makeshifts 
which the Government of India found itself 
called upon to adopt, in this country and in 
England) to tide over the difficult years of the 
war, and the problems of reconstruction arising 
out of the (Cessation of hostilities. It is only on 
rare occasions, as in reviewing Sir William 
Meyer's financial administration, that he allows 
himself the liberty to criticise Government’s 
financial i>olicy. The sacrifices made by India in 
the cause of the Empire during the critical days 
of the war receive the author’s hearty approval, 
but like other patriotic Indians he is pained to 
sec those sacrifices often made light of by the 
enemies of Indian freedom. A full description of 
the great extent and comprehensive character 
of these sacrifices will be found in Chapters II, 
III and IV of the book. The pecuniary contri- 
butions of India do npt naturally bear com- 
parison with the sacrifices made by England in 
the same direction. It is obvious that a country 
which can raise by -taxation alone a revenue of 
more than £1000 mil. in a single year without 
doing any injury to her future resources is in an 
incomparably better position to make such 
sacrifices than a country \\4iich is put to the 

f reatest straits to raise a revenue of only 
100 mil. a year, and that from a population 
approximately six times the number. 

^ One of the most interestiiag and at the same 
tune troublesome experiences connected with 
war-tin^ finance in India has been the uniisual 
riH m the value of silver— a rise quite unique in 

10 


the history of tltc white metal in recent times— 
which has had the unexpected effect ofeonyerting 
the rupee at u single stroke from a token into a 
standard coin. This result had not been fore- 
seen by the people respoiivsible for the establish- 
ment ()fgol<1 -exchange standard in India and it 
has come as a great shock to the Govemmerft, 
leading to the practical brcakdo\yn of the 
system. Whether the ultimate soluticju of the 
(fitficulty will be found in an extensive circulation 
of gold coin.s qnd notes (thus reverting tempo- 
rarily to a kind of bimetallism), in a permanent 
raising of the exchange value of the rupee or in a 
reduction of its stanilard weight and fineness (as 
has been .suggested by some unpractical people), 
or simply by letting thing.s alone, cannot be said 
until the Currency Commission which has l)een 
recently appointed to advise the Secretary of 
State m this matter has submitted its rcTom- 
mcndalions. 

The get-up of the book is attractive and tlje 
style easy. A certain amount of repetition is 
imavoicinblc in the treatment of such a subject, 

2. Thk State and the Child, by W. Clarke 
Hall. The New Commonwealth Books 55eries, 
No. 4. Publishers : Messrs. Headley Bros., 
Ltd., London, Price, 2s. net. 

What is the riddle of the child’s mind ? Does 
the working of the mental processes in the 
child follow the feame general lines as in adult 
men find women whose rational faculties are 
fully developed ? It mi»8t be said to the cretlit of 
the humanitarian and reforming tctidencies of 
the modem age that it has tried to find a solution 
to these puzzling questions and base the care 
and training of the child upon the knowledge 
thus attained. Since the day, early in the 10th 
century, when, at the instance of Sir Robert 
Peel, the First Factory Act was passed by the 
British Parliament for the amelioration of the 
condition of child labour in factories, people’s 
interest in the welfare of the child has never 
flagged, and today he is universally recoMised 
amongst civilised nations as the most valuable 
asset of the state whose care and proper up- 
bringing should be the state’s first consideration. 
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Even the delinquent child may, under proper 
guidance, develop into a useftil and law-abiding 
citizen of the state. The book under review 
investigates the inner workings of the mind of 
the juvenile delinquent and discusses the effective- 
ness of the different kinds of measures— punitive, 
preventive and correctivcT-that arc commonly 
relied on to tnni him from his evil course. The 
problem bristles with difficulties, as children 
piiobably differ even more among themselves in 
their outlook upon life than do grown up 
people, and no uniform motives of action can be 
evolved. But the «author’s long experience as a 
magistrate in a juvenile court and the clo.se and 
continuous a^ttention he has given to the subject 
fits him to undertake such a study, and the 
result is an eminently humane and practical 
hand-book which will be heli)ful not only to 
magistrates of jtivenile courts and to people 
engaged or interested in child welfare work, 
but also to parents wishing to obtain an 
intimate insiglit into the life of their children. 

Tiik Aims ok J^Anouw, hythc Rt. Finn, Arthur 
Henderson^ M. P. Puhlishcrs : Mvsi^rs. IlciuUcy 
Bros, Ltd, Price, Is, net. 

This little book of some 100 pages, from the 
pen of one of the ablest leaders of the British 
Labour Party, was pnblivshed early last year 
(when the author was still a member of' the 
British Cabinet) to kindle people’s interest in the 
aims and ideals of the Party and to convince its 
supporters of the need of reorganising it on a 
broader basis if it was to meet the changed 
requirements of the time. “If Labour is to take 
its part in creating the new order of society,” 
say's the author, “it must address iLself to the 
task of transforming^ its political organisation 
from a federation of societies into a national 
popular party, rooted in the life of the demo- 
cracys and deriving its principles and its policy 
from the new political consciousness.” “Under 
the old conditions,” he continues, “the appeal of 
the party was limited. It has seemed to be, 
though it never actually was, a class party like 
any other. 1 1 was regarded as the party of the 
maniial wage-earners” seeking remedies for 
their own material grievances.^ This misappre- 
hension, wc are told, rested upon a too narrow 
conception of “Labour.” The Labour Party is 
really “the party of the producers whose labour 
of hand and brain provide the nec'essities of Hie 
for all and dignify and elevate human existence.” 
Therefore there is nothing to prevent the pro- 
fessional classes and other “brain workers” from 
joining the party. 

The Labour Party’s plans for the reconstruc- 
tion of societj" under full democratic control at 
the fyrmination of the war are set forth in 
considerable detail. These embrace tine 
economic as well as other spheres of life and their 
general aim is to guarantee freedom, security 
and equality to all. In the “Draft Report on 
Reconstruction” (Appendix II) drawn up by a 
sub-committee -.of the Labour Executive, the 


whole programme is arranged under foi^ broad 
headings called fignratively “the Four Pillars ol 
the House,” These are , 

(a) The Utiiversal Enforcement of the National 

Minimum (of Subsistence, Leisure, Health, Educa- 
tion, etc.); , ^ X 

(b) The Democratic Control of Industry ; 

(c) The Revolution in National Finance (the 
system of taxation being so regulated that it 
will yield all the necessary revenue to the Govern- 
ment without encroaching on ^ the prescribed 
National Minimum Standard of Life of any family 
whatsoever) ; and 

(d) The Surplus Wealth for the Common Good. 

The Labour Party’s policy towards India and 
other parts of the British Empire and towards 
foreign countries has a peculiar interest today' 
and the following excerpts on the subject are 
ttaken from the published “Draft Report” ol the 
I'artv. •"First, as regards the government of 
different parts of the Empire, the Labour Party 
is in favour of the gradual extension of full self- 
government every^ where. “With regard to that 
great Commonwealth of all races, all colours,, 
all religions and all degrees of civilisation, that 
we call the British Empire,” says the Report, 
“the Labour Party stands for its maintenance 
and its progressive development on the lines ol 
Local Autonomy and ‘Home Rule All Round’ ; 
the fullest respect for the rights of each people, 
whatever its colour, to all the Democratic Self- 
Government of which it is capable, and to the 
proceeds of its own toil upon the resources of 
its own territorial home ; and the closest possible 
co-oi>eration among all the various members of 
what has become essentially not an Empire in 
the old .sense, but a Britannic Alliance.” The 
Labour Party has no sympathy with the exis- 
ting schemes oi Imperial Federation : “Wc have 
no .sympathy with the projects of Tmperial 
Federation,’ in so far as these imply the subjec- 
tion to a common Imperial Legislature wielding 
coercive power (including dangerous facilities for 
coercive Imperial taxation and for enforced 
military service), either of the existing Self- 
Governing Dominions, whose autonomy would 
be thereby invaded ; or of the United Kingdom, 
whose freedom of Democratic Self-development 
would be thereby hampered ; or of India and the 
Colonial Dependencies, which would thereby run 
the risk of being further exploited for the benefit 
of a ‘White Phnpire*.” But it believes in the 
participation of the different parts of the Empire 
m the formulation of a common policy in matters 
affecting the interests of all. “What we look 
for,” says the Report, “besides a constant 
progress in Democratic Self-Government of every 
part of the Britannic Alliance, and especially in 
India, is a continuous participation of the 
Ministers of the Dominions, of India, and even- 
tually of other Dependencies in the most confiden- 
tial deliberations of the Cabinet, so for as Foreign 
Policy and Imperial Affairs are con^med ; and 
the annual assembly of an Imperial Coundt, 
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representing all constituents of the Britannic 
Alliance and all parties in their Local Legisla- 
tures, which should discuss all matters of 
common interest, but only in order to make 
recommendations for the simultaneous considera- 
tion of the various autonomous local legislatures 
of what should increasingly take the constitu- 
tional form of an Alliance of Free Nations.’* 

The Labour I*arty’s policy towards foreign 
countries is also actuated by (juite dismterested 
motives. Without desiring in any way to 
prejudice the power, prestige br freedom of action 
of other nations, it would Tike to see all countries 
of tile world join together in a League of Nations 
whose decisions would be equally binding upon 
all. This is what the Report sa^'s : “As regards, 
our relations to foreign countries, we disavow 
and disclaim any desire or intention to dis- 
possess or to impoverish any other State or 
Nation. We seek no increase of territory*. We 
disclaim all idea of ‘economic war.’ Wc our- 
selves object to all Protective Tariffs ; but wc 
hold that each nation must Ix' left free to do 
what it thinks best for its own economic deve- 
•lopment, without thought of injuring others....:. 
We would put an end to the old entanglements 
and mystifications of Secret Diplomacy and the 
formation of Leagues against Leagues. We stand 
for the immediate establishment, actually us a 
part of the Treaty of IVacc \vith which the 
present war \vill end, of a Ihiiversal I-^aguc or 
Society of Nations, a Supernational authority, 
witli an International High Court to try all 
justifiable issues between nations ; an Interna- 
tional Legislature to enact such common laws 
as can be mutually agreed upon, and an Interna- 
tional Council of Mediation to endeavour to 
settle without ultimate conflict even those 
disputes \vhich arc not justiciable. We would 
have all the nations of the world most solemnly 
undertake and promise to make a common cause 
against anyone of them that broke away from 
this fundamental agreement.” 

Though the vision of these grceit ideals secm.s 
to have been partly lost sight of in the first 
flush of victory over a powerful and overbearing 
encm};, it is not perhaps too quixotic to hope 
that in some not very remote future they will 
fully assert themselves and the time will come 
when, to quote the beautiful lines of the poet 
with which the book begins, 

“The^ things shall be Ta loftier race 
Than ere the world hath known shall fisc, * 

With flame of freedom in their souls, 

And light of knowledge in their eyes. 

**^ey shall be gentle, brave, kind strong 
To spill no drop of blood, but dare 

All that may plant man’s lordship Arm i 

On earth, and fire, and sea, and air. 

^'Nation with nation, land wdth land, 

In armed shall live as comrades free ; 

In every heart and hrain shall throb 
The pdlsc of one fraternity. 


“New arts shall bloom of lollier mould 

And mightier music fill the skies, 

And every life shall be as long, 

Wlien all the earth is Paradise.” 

P. Banerjuk, 

M. K. Ganohi, an ImUan Patriot in South 
Africa^ by Joseph J* Doke^ Baptist* Minister^ Johannes* 
burg't First Indian Edition Pubiished by (i,A, NaUsan 
ana Co t ^fadras^ Pp, /<;./, Price Be. \' 

Mr. Gandhi, whether ohe sees or not eye to 
eye with him everything he does or saws, is 
unquestionably’^ an extraordinary man and an 
unalloyed patriot of a high order, and a book 
recording his doings and sayings cannot but, 
therefore, be of high interest to the readers of 
our public events. 

Essays, by T. Lakshman Pill at, B,A.^ Printed at 
the Sridhani Printing House, Trivamtram^ /p/^, 
Pp. jjo — l.\iv. 

This well-printed book contains 1 7 essays on 
diverse subjt'cis all ^if them more or less interest* 
ing to the general reader. 

Sweet Ark thk Uses of Advkrsitv, by V, S. 
Natdu, Published by Soldcn & Co,^ Madras, 

This is a small brochure of 58 pagc.s, but all 
the same it is written in a fascinating style and 
manner. 

The Secret ok Love Atit> lAVR---*PublisM by 
Ihe Victoria Press, Mauhnei n, Pp, 64,- 

This pamphlet contains a discrete and nice 
collection of sayings and writings of eminent 
men — sages and saints, writers and authors,— 
on the subjects indicated by its name.. 

Memorandum on a University kor Haroda— - 
by P. Seshadri, Professor^ Hindu University of 
Benares, Pp. 6j, 

There is already a University In Mysore, 
and it is but meet tluat it tdumld be in con- 
templation to found one in Baroda, another 
of (mr ])rogressive Indian States. It is only 
reasonable and therefore highly desirable that 
an Indian State, under sueli an enlightened ad- 
ministration as that OaekwTuI, contain- 

ing an area, ol' some 8,000 square miles and a po- 
pulation of more than 2,000,000 with a revenue 
cxcecdipg a couple of crorcs of rupees per annum 
and a higher i^ercentage of literacy among its 
|>coi‘)lc than even that obtaining among the 
population of British India should possess in all 
respects a fully cqtiipi)cd University of its own 
so that, in all matters of essential progress of 
its people, it may rightly be considered as self- 
contained. On what lines this proposed 
University should be established and how 
should its affairs be conducted are set forth in 
detail in this brochure. After dwrclHng on the 
various points that are essential in conducting 
the affairs of a truly efficient University Mr. 
Seshfdri, while laying stress on the soc^l side 
^XJhiversity Kfe says ; 

“If University life is to be real ^n^ play 
ah active part in the development of the 
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nunierotis social and cultitral qualities that 
go to make up the character of the perfect 
gentleman, there must be energetic and organised 
attention paid to all the numerous details calcu- 
lated to foster them in the college. In the average 
Indian college to-day, the activity that there 
may be in the direction of students’ societies 
and kindred matters, is often spasmodic, depen- 
ding for its initiation and existence on a parti- 
cular set of students—very small in number— and 
collapsing with tlieSr departure, to need later 
revival under a similar fortuitous concourse of 
circumstances. Such a state of things must be 
ut an end to in the proposed University scheme, 
y providing for a University Union with meet- 
ing, recreation and reading rooms and allowing 
the concern to be managed by the students 
themselves,incidentally affording them elementary 
lessons in self-government which will stand them 
in good stead, when entering on the more serious 
responsibilities of life. Discussing this aspect of 
University life, the Right Hon’ble Mr. A. J. 
Balfour went so far as to .say, ‘For my own 
part there is nothing of which I am more clearly 
convinced than that no University can be descri- 
bed as properly equipped which merely consists 
of an adequate professoriate, adequate lecture 
rooms, and adequate scientific apparatus which 
only satisfy the needs, exacting though they are 
of modern education. Something more than 
that is required if that University is to do all 
that it is capable of doing for the education of 
the young men of this country ; and that some- 
thing is provided by the Union. 1 know, speak- 
ing from mv own experience, it is our contem- 
poraries wlio make our most useful critics, it is 
even our contemporaries who make our most 
instructive teachers and a University life which 
consists only of the relation between the 
teachers and the taught, between jirofessors 
and students, is but halt a University life. 
The other half consists of the intercourse between 
the students themselves, the day-to-day common 
life, the day-to-day interchange of " ideas, of 
friendships, of commentary upon men and things, 
£ind of the great problems which the opening 
world naturally suggests to the young.’ Some 
of the words in the latter part of the extract 
would seem to suggest a slight exaggcniffion of 
the advantages of v social life in the University, 
but Indian Colleges are yet a long way behind 
taking adequate advantage of such soeikies and 
we should see more in them with kindred things, 
of gatherings where students may hold 

Debate a band 

Of youthful friends, on mind and art ; 

And labour and the changing mart, 

• And all the framework of the land. 

There are other details too, like the arrange- 
ment of social gatherings, common dinners, Old 
Boys’ days, recitations, theatricals, etc., the en- 
couragement of which, within limits, ought to 
be specially enjoined on the authorities of the 
CoDeg^ ond the UniS'crsity. Opportunities for the 


healthy development of the social impul^ should 
also be furnished to the youths by the organisa- 
tion of Social Service Leagues and other institu- 
tions. The organisation of Universit;^ Co-opera- 
tive Store should have similar educational value, 
apart from its immediate material advantages.” 

Mr. Seshadri’s suggestions are well worth 
serious study to those of our educated country- 
men who are interested in University affairs 
whether in British India or in the Indian States. 

R. Mukerjka. 

Bengali. 

JiBAN (Life) : By Bh'endrakumarVatta^ M,A.^ 
B.L.^ cloth-hound, pp» 2gi, Price R$, 1-14-0. 1326 B.S. 
Messrs. Gurudas Cnatterjee Sons. 201, Cornwallis 
Street^ Calcutta. 

This is our author s second appearance before the 
public. His first novel Prahelika was very favour- 
ably reviewed in this inaga;:ine and the present 
volume^fully sustains the reputation he has already 
aAieved. We are glad to find that the promise he 
gave of a bright literary career as a writer and thinker 
of original and independent views on all questions 
which are beginning to agitate the bosom of our im-i- 
mobile, decrepit society making its dry bones once 
more instinct with life, has, in the volume before us, 
advanced decidedly a step nearer fulfilment. The 
uestions we refer to, are those which we often find 
iscussed, in one form or other, in our leading Bengali 
monthlies like the Prabasi, the Sabuj Patra, and 
the Bharati, requiring a new orientation of thought, 
a fresh outlook on life, and a critical attitude in regard 
to ancient customs and authorities. There is little of 
a plot, properly so called, in the story ; lovers of the 
sensational, who are not happy unless they receive 
strong nervous thrills, will find very little of excitement 
in this simple talc. But those who are satisfied with 
a calm and equable flow of the nerve-current, will find 
it sufficiently interesting, with a variety of characters, 
both maje and female, brought into strong relief, with 
the light and shade carefully distributed over the 
whole canvas, and smart repartees, shrewed and piq- 
uant observations, and quiet rural scenes full of sym- 
pathetic touches natural and human, the effect of 
all which is heightened by a graceful style, simple yet 
impressive. 

These qualities arc happily not so uncommon 
among the younger generation of Bengali writers as to 
give the book any special distinction, or to call for the 
reader's particular attention, which we are anxious 
to bespeak on its behalf. The real merit of the book 
lies elsewhere. Not all our novelists are thinkers; 
some pose to be so, by weaving a third-hand rechauffe 
of our ancient philosophies into their novels by way of 
emphasising tneir 'wholesome’ moral tone ; others 
claim to lead society back from its present so-callkl 
degenerate and chaotic condition to the good old days 
of the Sanatana Dharma by copious allu^ons to Manu 
and Jajnavalkya, and by drawing pictures of ideal 
husbands and wives ana of sweet domestic felicity in 
which each knows and keeps his place, and the more 
remote they are from reality the better they are sup- 
posed to be. These writers, owing to the unlimited 
drafts which they make on the gl iries of our ancient 
Indi n c>viHsation« pass for patriotic« and their books 
command a ready sale. In no other rivilised eoitnlry 
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is this kind of intellectual slavery to ancient forms and 
traditions considered as a sure passport to literary 
success. Elsewhere thought is judged, not on a 
narrow sectarian or religious basis, writings with a 
strong denominational bias are treated as outside the 
pale of national literature and do not find mention in 
literary histories except where they rise to the level, 
say, of Banyan’s PligrMs Progress or Pascal's 
Pensees-^but as it should be, on its own merits, the 
thinking mind showing itself as free, undimensioned, 
and competent to tre«it of men and things with strict 
fidelity to the laws of nature, psychology, and logic, 
coloured, of course, by depth of insight and knowledge 
as well as by charm of style, whidh* give the writer 
his peculiar distinction. But given the ore requisites 
we have named, the writer may be as bold as he liUes, 
and society, instead of judging him amiss, wHl seek 
out the fruitful thoughts and suggestions in his writ- 
ings, and thank him for them. It is from such a 
standpoint that the author of the book under review 
should be judged, and if we do so, we shall finfl that 
though some of his ideas raise a big splash in the 
placid waters of Hindu society, it is one which is 
badly needed in its present stagnant condifion, in order 
to set that healthy current in motion which lias long 
^since departed from its midst, carr)'ing all, or nearly 
all, the healing properties of the life-giving fluid. For 
India at the present day stands in tliis respect exactly 
where Russia stood in 1862, when Turgenev wrote his 
Fathers and Children. The following dialogue in 
which Bazarov, the hero of the story, who, according to 
Mr. Edward Garnett, ^‘stands for Humanity awakened 
from century-old superstitions and the long-dragging 
oppressive dream of tradition”, takes the leading part, 
is ecfually applicable to present Indian conditions : 
'We do not accept any authorities.’ *At the present 
time, negation is the most beneficial of alb* 'But one 
must construct too, you know’. ‘That’s not our busi- 
ness now-. The ground wants clearing first.’ Suresh, 
the hero of the book under notice, is the prototype of 
Bazarov. In his aggressively protestant attitude to- 
wards all shams, he touches in places George ElioFs 
Felix Holt, and Rabindranath’s Gora with which Felix 
Holt has so much in common, and also Sandip, the 
Neitzschean hero of Rabindranath’s The Home and 
the World, To Neitzsche, the Christian virtues of 
patience, meekness, humility, long-suffering resigna- 
tion, and the like, indicate a low degree of vitality 
characteristic of slave* morality. The West is great, 
not by following, but by practically repudiating it. 
The 'elevation of the type man’ is the aim of Neitzsche, 
and he holds that the worst kind of spiritual weakness 
is the weakness of will, and that tnis will to power, 
and not the will to live, is the motive force of life. So 
he proposes a transvaluation of all existing values, 
and this is also what our hero Suresh does. There is 
much in the teaching of Vivekananda which is akin 
to that of Neitzsche at his best, and with which, we 
feel, our author cannot but be in hearty sympathy. 
The late world-war has served to reveal^e dangerous 
elernents in Neitzsche’s teachipgs, but iT^ny country 
his insistence on manly self-reliance, fret-spiritedness, 
intelle^ual bravery a/id courage to face unpleasant 
and disconcerting truths are most urgently required to 
redress the balance of civilisation, it is pre-eminently 
India, where even a single thought, remotely suggest- 
tftga deviation from the pessimistic, world-weary, 
yet fbSfpamis social standards set up 


by the hoary wiges of antiquity, 4mps on us like a 
bombshell and is promptly ejected Irntn the four corn- 
ers of our smug little mental cage $0 irretrievably fixed 
in its ancient socket. The Montagu-Chclmsford Re- 
port on constitutional Reforms rightly sa>»s that “the 
placid, pathetic contentment of the masses is not the 
soil on which Indian nationhood will grow, and that in 
deliberately disturbing it we are working for her high- 
est good.'* If this be true in the field of politics, it is 
still more so in regard to the crying social evils which' 
hamper our union and progress and make a thorough- . 
ly successful political reconstruction so difficult to 
achieve. If at times our author seems to be too dog- 
matic and iconoclastic, it .should be remembered that 
it is from the cflorts of such patriotic writers and think- 
ers, who have the courage of their convictions and do 
not hesitate to state their conclusions in clear, unam- 
biguous language, and not from sentimental admirers 
of the national culture with their too nicely-balanced a 
sense of the hold of past traditions on future evolution, 
that progres^^^^ is likely to come. While the admirers 
of the past muse and poetise and are lost in the mazes 
of their search after the true genius of the race, il« 
evolutiijnary tendencies, its cullural affinities and 
characteristii. spiritual excellences, the blood, which is 
well-nigh frozen in our veins by thousands of years of 
blind adherence to the status quo, loudly calls for some 
strong, well-directed galvanic sh(;cks which will set up 
the circulation, revive our animation and recall us to 
life. This is the aim of the author, and this, we be- 
lieve, gives the name to his book. A society is what 
the men and women composing it make it : too much 
emphasis on the doctrine of heredity, past tradition, 
the slow process of evolution, and the necessity of 
gradual assimilation, may be required in the case of a 
go-ahead people who arc not afraid of making 
the boldest experiments, but they are entirely out 
of place among a people like ourselves, who are 
scandalised by the slightest innovation in thought and 
practice. I'o those who are not scared by daylight, 
w'hose hearts feel for the under-dog and revolt against 
brutal inequalities, and yearn for all-round progress, 
and whose minds arc captivated by the vision of a 
great and glorious future for their sacred rnothcr-land 
of India, a book of this type is as a balmy breeze, 
refreshing and health-giving, enriching our thoughts 
and stimulating us to noble endeavour. It is for 
this reason thiit we would distinguish it from the 
generality of comnionplacii Bengali novels which 
flood the market, have their brief season, and are 
forgotten. The lessons the author has to preach do 
not, ^ it is true, evolve themselves without conscious 
cflort out of the natural denoument of the story ; that, 
however, is the characteristic of the highest art, and 
he comes next best, for his reflections are embodied 
in dialogues which are skilfully interwoven with the 
story and fit in with the character.s in whose mouths 
they arc put. The quotation from Montaigne in the 
title-page seems to indicate that the author expects, 
'a fit audience, though few,’ but we believe we are 
right in thinking that the Iwok will have a more 
permanent value than that which we are apt to attach 
to the majority of works of fiction which see the light 
of day in our country. To appreciate a work of this 
kind we must be largely free from local prejudices, 
and we shall be all the better prepared for it by 
possitssing a genera! working knowledge ofo the 
main oimnts of worId*thoiqi:ht. But fhis equipment, 
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we feel sure, is not too much to expect of readers of 
the Modern Review. 

The author*s agnostic creed is not the outcome of 
cheap cynicism, but is palpably the result of deep 
sympathy with the misery of suffering, specially in 
this unhappy land of ours. It reminds us of Tenny- 
son’s lines : 

“There lives more faith in honest doubt, 

. . Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 

A Critical Hindu. 
Gujarati. 

Mahatma Gandhi ni Vichar Shrashti (^i|THTT 
ICfi? ), by Mathuradas Trikamji^ 
printed at the Bombay Vaibhav Press ^ Bombay. 
Cloth bound. With illustrations. Pp. 413. P rice 
Rs. 2-1 2-0. (fpKj)* 

The ideas and ideals of Mahatma Gandhi have 
been focussed in this book, which is a collection 
of his speeches and writings in Hiiglish, Hindi, 
Marathi and Gujarati, So far as we know this 
is the -first collection of its kind, and the educa- 
tive and instructive influence that the subject 
matter of the collection is likely to exert over 
those who arc unacquainted with any other 
languajice except Gujarati is so great, that that 
in itself is a sufficient reason for according a 
warm welcome to, it. The subjects have been 
selectecl-with great care, and the translation does 
credit xo the translator. Wc triust the book 
would be read by each and every native of 
Gujarat. 

Mhari Vis Vautao ^ ), by 

Ktshavprasad Chhotalal Desai, B.A., LL.B., pub- 
lished by Ramanigaram G. Trip at hi, printed at the 
BhagYodaya Printing Press, Ahmedahad, Cloth 
hound. With illustrations. Pp. 308. Price Ks. 
2 0 0, ( iptp)- 

As it>s name implies, this is a collection of 
twenty stories, written by the authox' at various 
times and published in difi'erent magazines. 
Their model is the .short stories appearing in 
English monthlies like the StrnncJ and London 
MugHxwe, They fulfil the functions of short 
stories in every Avay, and throughout the whole 
book there is not a single dull page. The cir- 
Cumsiancys on which thtw arc based typHy or 
father represent the present limes, aiul hence 
there is no difficulty whatever in appreciating 
the wort^ and the* intelligence of the writer. 
Although it lacks the innate knack of the humo- 
rist,^ the situations jiainted by him are not 
without distinct interest. The stories certainlj’ 
furnish delightful reading, 

Srkk Anand Kayva Mahodadhi ( 
nnur ) Part VI, edited by Jivanchand 

Sakarchand /haveri, Bombay. Printed at the 
Diamond Jubilee Printing Press ^ Ahmedabad. 
Ctoth^ bound, Pp. 4S0. Price Re. 0^12-0. {ygt8). 
This is the sixth book (pearl) of the series 


inaugurated by the Devchand^Gulabchand Trust 
for the publication of old Jain texts. It com- 
prises three large poems, Rupchand Kunvar Ras, 
Nala Damayanti Ras, and Shri Shatrunjaya 
Uddliar Ras. There is a very well written intro- 
duction by Mr. Derasari, whose efforts, in the 
direction of resuscitating old texts are well 
known. There is also a life of the poet Naya 
Sunder by Mr. M.. D. Desai, which furnishes a 
lot of information about his work and times. 
The first Ras is devoted to the ingcnxtity with 
which women, when so minded, carr^^ their 
points in the ffwce of great difficulties. 

K.M.J. 

Marathi. 

Sh rikrishna-Ch AKITA fir C. l^ 

Vaidyn, M.A., LL.Ii. published by Chitriishnia 

Pres»Poomi. Pp. VII I + 320 + 4 . Price Rupee 1 . 

« 

There is hardly any writer in the Marathi- 
speaking world who is more competent to 
narrate the life-story of Shrikrishna than Kao 
Bahadur C. V. Vaidya whose master3^ over 
Sanskrit Literature and specialh' over the two 
great epics is unrivalled. The Cue fifaturc of 
this book that distinguishes it from others of 
its kind is that the story is told almost in the 
immitablc language of the Puraiias. Different 
parts of Shrikrishna’s life and the absorbing 
incidents and anecdotes with which it abounds 
are found scattered in various Puranas, . t\g., 
Mahabharat, Bhagavat, Harivamsh. Mr. 
Vaidya luis gathered these scattered threads 
and woven them into an exiiuisilcly bcautifiil 
story. In Marathi it is difficult to find a morp 
compact and at the sametime comprehensive 
biography than this. Jt is well-proportioned 
and XNcll- writ ten. Generally such books deal 
with one aspect only of that divine life and they 
merely swarm with descriptions of miracles. 
This work of Mr. Vaidya is to a great extent 
free from these flaws. The book as it comes from 
one of the greatest authorities on the subject will 
be warmly received by the Marathi knowing 
public. A chapter embodying the translation of 
Bhagawadgita, verse by verse, in which the 
teachings of Shrikrishna are enshrined, forms 
part of the book. A short masterly introduction 
m magiiificciit language, full of sufelime thought 
adorns the book. An informing apjKudix 
describing the times in which Shrikrishna lived 
is a valuable addition to the work. The diary 
of Shrikrishna, p. 114, and the comparative 
ages of Shrikrislma and Arjun ou p. 2, Appendix 
II, will reveal to the reader the object with 
which the book is presented to the public. 
Accitracy of statement of facts marks evet^ page 
of it. Many differ from Mr. Vaidya in fixing tnc 
age of Shrikrishna and on otlier points also, but 
we venture to say there will be no difierence of 
' opinion in according a place pf honour to this 
hook among all the biographies ofShrikmhha 
in Matathi. The book is well printed and. 
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illustrated. It is a fitting prize book for students. 
It deserves the widest circulation. 

VV. 

Kannada* 

pANADH4&MAPADDHATi by Narayan Shrinivas 
Rajapurohit, published by V. B. AIar^B,A,,LL.B. 
Dbarwar. Price 10 annas] 

This is an essay which won the prize from 
the Kamatak Vidyavardhak Sangh of Dharwar. 
The author describes the charitable institutions 
which existed in ancient times and gives a brief 
account of those obtaining in niodern times, and 
chalks out the lines of reform. Within such a short 
compass no better production can be expected. 
It would have been better if the author had ex- 
panded certain parts of it before bringing it under 
two covers.Tlic view that charitable institutions 
must adapt themselves to the time and must never 
lay behind the progress of society, is sti^ndily 
gaining ground even among the so-called uneduca- 
ted classes. This viewpoint is illustrated by the 
lives of Ahclyabai, Dev Mamlatclar, Svarnamayee, 
Ishwar Chandra Vidvasagar, Dinshaw Petit and 
TK II. Saj'aji Rao Gaekwad. The author 
has bestowed much labour upon collecting 
and sumni arising the useful information re- 
garding the various classcvs of beggars most 
of whom are a bane and burden to society. 
But there is no blind condemnation of all 
classes ; Mr. Rajapadh} ay rightly concludes 
that certain classes are necessary so long as their 
place, is not taken up by better men. However, 
even these classes, who to a certain extent serve 
society, stand sorely in need of training in their 
work. Till we see any signs of improvement in 
them and till they make an eamest effort to do 
some useful social sendee, we should give no alms 
to them. The cliannels through which our charity 
should flow are indicated in a catholic spirit. 
Many parts of the book are punctuated by apt 
quotations. It concludes with a short touching 
poem of five stanzas, an a]>peal of the cow to 
man. 

The book is fit to be placed in the hands of 
merchants who are not in touch with modern 
thought and arc not inspired by modern methods 
of philanthropical and charitable work. The 
treatment of the Whole subject is clear and the 
language simple enough to be understood by 
Kannada-speaking ladies. Unknowingh*' ladies 
dole out corn and cloth and small sums of money 
to men and women, the majority of whom only 
deserve the reward of social boycotting by all 
righl>tliiakibg men who have the good of society 
at heart. It will to a certain extent cheek the 
harmful tendency of priesthood U> give a wrong 
turn to the charitable instinct in women by 
invoking the sanction of the shastras. The 
innocent ladies fail to understand that the priests 
twist the idiastras to serve their own selfish ends. 
Among mettt the number of those who used to be 
^timtsed by these teachings is rapidly declining* 
jVc hope ,the publkatiou and wide cireulaticm of 
books 1^ these among ladies who can read, will 


lay the^ axe at the root of this social evil of 
misdirected ntul misguided charitv. 

W. 
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A LETTER FROM ROMAIN ROLLAND TO RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


The following letter has been sent by the great 
French author, Romain Rolland, to the poet, 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

<<^^RTAIN free spirits, who feel the need 
of standing out against the almost 
universal oppression and servitude 
of the intellect, have conceived the project 
of this Declaration of Independence of the 
Spirit, — a copy of which I enclose. 

Would you give us the honour of uniting 
your pjpi name with ours ? It appears to 
^e that our ideas are not out of har- 
mony with yours. We have already re- 
ceived the consent of Henri Barbusse, of 
Paul .Signac, the painter, of Dr. Frederik 
van Eeden, of Prof, Georg Fri Nicolai, of 
IJpnry Van der Velde, of Stefan Zweig; and 
we expect the consent of Bertrand Russell, 
Selma Lagerlof, Upton Sinclair, Benedetto 
Ctoce, and others. We think of collecting 
at first three or four “signatories for each 
couAW, — ^if possible, one writer, 0;ne 
savant, oae artist,-— and then publish th6 
Declaration, makii^ the appeal chiefly to the 
intellectual elite of all nations. If you can 
recruit for us some names in India, Jap|m 
ASd China, I shoulCi be very much obliged, 
t iould wish that henceforth the intellect of 
A^a might take a more and more definite^ 
part in the manifestation of tiie thought of'" 
Bufope. My drea,Ai will be tiiat one day 


we may see the union of these two hethi- 
spheres of the Spirit, and I admire you for 
having contributed towards thismipre than 
anyone else. Allow me to tell you ’ In con- 
clusion, how dear to us are your wisdom 
and your art, and accept, 1 pray, the 
ex|)ression of my profound sympathy. 

Romaix Rolland. 

P.S — 1 have allowed myself to lay stness 
on certain, passages of your lecture of 1916, 
at Tokyo, in one of my articles published 
during the War. I am blending it to you 
under separate cover with the request that 
you will jiardon the imperfection of the 
French translation. I enclose with it a 
little pamphlet, dedicated to one of our bid 
philosophers of Europe, who has exercised 
a great attraction over my thought and 
whom perhaps you will love also — Empe- 
docles of Agrigentum. 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
OF THE SPIRIT , i v 

Fellow- workers of the Spirit, comrades, 
scattered throughout the world and separ- 
ated firom one another for five years by the 
armies, the censorship, and the nations 
engaged in war, we address our appeal to 
you at tiiis hour,— when the bmiiers axe 
fall^ down and the frontiers are opening 
again,— to re-establish our brotherhood 
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of union, but a new union, more firm and 
secure than that which was established 
before. 

The war has thrown our ranks into 
disorder. The greater number of the intel- 
lectuals have pl^ed their knowledge, their 
art, their reason, at the service of the 
gOTemments. We do not wish to accuse 
any one, or to make any personal rcproaclu 
We know the weakness of individual soiils, 
and the elemental force of the great collect- 
ive currents. All of a sudden, the latter 
has swept away the former ; because noth- 
ing had been foreseen in time to offer resis- 
tance. May this experience at least serve 
US' in good stead for the future. 

And, first of all, let us fully realist the 
disasters which have resulted from the 
almost complete abdication of the intellect 
i4)f the w^orld and its voluntary enslavement 
to the forces let loose. The thinkerwS and 
► artists had added a scourge which has tor- 
mented Europe in body and soul, an incal- 
culable volume of poisonous hatred. They 
hav^ searched every arsenal of their know- 
ledge, their imagination, their ancient find 
moijeni precedents, historical, scientific, 
logicfd, poetical, for hate. They have lab- 
oured to destory understanding and love 
between man and man. In doing this, they 
have disfigured and debased Thought, whose 
ambassadors they were. They have made 
Her the instrument of the passions, and 
witJiout knowing it, perhaps, the weapon 
of the selfish interests of a political or social 
party, a state, a country, or a cla^ss. They 
now emerge from this savage conflict,-— in 
wMeh all nations, both victors and vanqui- 
shed, have been consumed, bruised, impov- 
erished, and in their heart of hearts, how- 
ever little they acknowledge it, ashamed 
and humiliated at their consummate folly ; 
and Thought, entangled in their stimggles, 
emerges with them ruined and fallen. 

Up I 1.^1 us set the Spirit free from these 
entonglcxients, from these humiliating 
alliances, from these hidden •slaveries ! The 
Spirit is the servant of none. It is we who 
are servants of the Spirit. We have no other 
master. We are made to carr}% to protect 
ts life, to rally round it all men who have 
gone astray. Our part, our duty is to 
-©ep a fixOT point, to show forth /the 
U 


f 

pole-star in the midst of the turbulence of 
the passions in the night. Among these 
passions of pride and mutual destruction 
we make no selection ; we reject them all. 
We serve Truth alone, Truth that is free and 
froiitierless> without confines, without pre- 
judice of race or caste. Certaml\^ we do 
not exempt ourselves from Humanity. It 
is for Humanity we la1)Ottr, but fot Hu- 
manity whole and entire. We do not know 
peoples, we know the People, itnique, uni- 
versal, the People which suffers and strug- 
gles, which falls to rise again, which ad- 
vances always over the rdigh road, drench- 
ed with its own sweat and blood, the 
People of all mankind,^ and equally our 
brothers. And it is in ord^r that they with 
us should gain the consciousness of this 
brotherhood, that we niisc up over their 
hlind conflict, the Arcli of Alliance, of tlie 
h'rec Spirit, one and manifold, eternal 

RABINDRANATH TAGORF/S REPLY 
TO ROMAIN ROLLAND 

* 

The lollowiiig letter was sent, in reply, by tU« 
Poet, Rabindranath Tagore, to M, Komain 
KoUan<1 

“When my mind was steeped in the 
gloom of the thought, that the lesson of 
the late war had been lost, and that people 
were trying to pcrj>etu*itc their hatred and 
anger into the same organised mpnacc (or 
the world which threatened tftefmselvcs 
with disaster, your letter came and cheered 
me with its message of hope. The truths, 
that save us, have always been uttered by 
the few and rejected by the many, and 
have triumphed through their failures It . 
is Enough for me to know, that the hij^er 
con.science of Eurojje has been able to assert , 
itself in one of her choicest spirits through 
the ugly clamours of passionate polities ; 
and I gladly hasten to accept youj| invita- 
tion to join the ranks of those free souls, 
who, in Europe, have epneeived the project 
of a Declaration of Independence of the 
Spirit. Kindly accept my thanks for the 
nohlc words with which y&a have mtjao- 
duced the French Translation of the pas- 
sages from my ‘Message to Japan’ inyotir 
pamphlet. I hope to be excused for pob- 
lislnng, in one of our Magatines, an English 
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rendering of the same, as weU as your on “Nationalism” which contains my 
letter to me with the Declaration, I have Japanese addresses and some more lectures 
asked my publisher to send you my book on the same subject.” 


notes 


Wisdom from China. 

‘ The worth of the ancient civilisation of 
China is proved, among other things, by 
the writings of her sages, which are store- 
houses of wisdom. Lao-tsze, the reputed 
author of the Tao Teh King, w’as born 
about 604 B. C. The World and the New 
Dispensation has been giving some extracts 
from a translation of this work of his 
which are priceless for their insight and 
wisdom. Some of them are given below. 

To harmonise great enemies 

We must possess t^^at which far surpasses enmity. 

We must be able to be at peace 
In order to be active in Luve. 

That .is why the self-controlled man holds the left- 
hand portion of the contract, but does not insist upon 
the other man producing his portion. 

He who is virtuous may rule by a contract, 

He whose virtue is within may rule by destroying it. 

To govern a kingdom, use righteousness, 

To conduct a war, use stffitegy. 

To be a true world-ruler, be occupied with Inner I jfc. 

How do I know that this is so ? 

By this 

Tne more restrictive the laws, 
the poorer the people. 

The more machinery used, 

the more trouble in a kingdom. 

The more clever and skilful the people, 

the more do they make artilicial things, 

The more the laws are in evidence, 

the more do thieves and robbers abound. 

That is' why the self-controlled man says 
If 1 act from Inner Life 

the people will become transformed in themselves. 

If I love stillness 

the people will become righteous in themselves. 

If I am occupied with Inner Life 

the peofde'will become enriched in themselves, 

If I loVe the Inner Life 

the people will hecome pure in themselves. 

If the government is from the heart 
the people will be richer and richer* 

If the government is full of restrictions 
f the people will be poorer and poorer. 


Where troops dwell, there grow thorns and briers. 

After great wars, there follow bad years. 

He who loves, bear.s fruit unceasingly, 

He does not dare to conquer by strength. 

He bears fruit, but not with assertiveness, 

He bears fruit, but not with boastfulness, 

He bears fruit, but not with meanness. 

He bears fruit, but not to obtain it for himself, 

He bears fruit, but not to shew his strength. 

If a great kingdom only desires to unify and 
nourish men. 

If a small kingdom only desires to enter in and 
serve men. 

Then the Master, in each ca.se, shall obtain his 
desire. 

He who is great ought to be lowly. 

God ‘left oul.V^ 

“A very serious omission in the platform 
of the League of Nations as cabled from 
Paris” is pointed out by two American 
“trade publications,” namely, The AmC’ 
rican Lumberman^ ,of Chicago, and 71ie 
Bean-Bag, of St. Louie. The Bean-Bag 
says that “nowhere in the platform, nor, so 
far as reported, in the proceedings that led 
up to its promulgation, is to be found any 
-hint of official or public recognition of the 
fact, generally accepted by civilized huma- 
nity, of the existence of a Supreme Being 
who rules the destinies oi nations, nor any 
]>etitioii for divine guidance in the most 
^momentous crisis in the history of th^ 
world,” and The Lvmberman questions 
whether it is a “trifling omission” or 
“mere bigotry to refer to it ?” It affirms 
that Americans who are familiar with 
their country's history will not so regard 
it. The Lumberman says that “the founders 
of the American Republic recorded in the 
Declaratioii of Independence their ‘firm 
reliance;^ u^n the protection of Divine 
Providenc«fi’ This sentiment was reiterated, 
by L^oln in his immortal address at 
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Gettysbtu^, as well asjn other addresses 
and State papers, and has been reaffirmed 
by everv President from Washington to 
Wilson.” 

During the darkest period of the Civil 
War the motto “In God we Trust” was 
ordered to be stamped upon American 
silver coinage, by Act of Congress. When 
it was proposed, a few years back, to drop 
this motto from the coinage “the sugges- 
tion aroused such a tidal wave of protest 
that it was immediately abajidoned.” The 
Lumberman affirms that “there is no 
reason to believe that American sentiment 
has changed in this regard since then.” It 
points out that tlie American anthem, like- 
wise declares that “In God is our trust,” 
and that the national hymn “America” 
expresses the identical thought in the verse 
Tieginning “Our fatliers’ God, to thee, 
author of liberty. .. It is certain, it 
affirms, that these sentiments express the 
real hear,t-bcat of America and not mere 
j)ious platitudes. The following statements 
made by our “trade” t*ontenii)orary form 
good food for reflection ; — 

"Man proposes, but God disposes," nnd unless the 
League of Nations takes into account — not atone in 
words, but in spirit — the fact of God, it is foredoomed 
to failure, just as every previous plan and scheme of 
men to insure permanent peace has broken down .under 
the pressure of national ambition, hatred, or avarice — 
traits that have not yet been banished from the world. 
There must be something more potent than bayonets 
or battleships, needful as both are under present world 
conditions, as the ultimate authority. Back of the 
citizen is the state — using the term in its ^oad sense — 
and back of the state is, or will be, the League of 
Nations. Hack of the League must be God, if it is to 
endure. 

God’s guidance ought to be sincerely 
sought and followed in all human affairs. 
And when it is sincerely sought and follow- 
ed, His name should certainly be taken, 
But when it is clear that men are not 
going to listen to the still small voice with- 
in through which God constantly speaks 
to man, but prefer to be guided by selfish 
motives and greed, the be§t advice to fol- 
low is, “Do not take the name of God in 
vam.” To teave out God outwardly is cer- 
tainly desirable when he is being left out of 
the reckoning inwardly. Prank% to ignore 
jC^ is better than hypocrisy and profana- 
tion. 

God cannot m reality be shut out. 


Ratung Univorsity Esanuimtion Fees. 

At a meeting of the Calcutta Univereity 
Senate, attended by a little over one-fourth 
, of the total number of its members, the 
ex^ination fees of the university were 
raised as follows, three members dissent- 
ing : Matriculation, from Rs. 15 to Rs, , 
20 ; I. A. and I.Sc., from Rs. 30 to Rs. 35 
B.A. and B.Sc, (Pass) from Rs.-W) to Rs. 45; 
B.Av and B.Sc. (Honours) from Rs. 40 to 
Rs. 50 ; M.A. and M.Sc. from Rs. 50 to R.s. 
80 ; Law Examination, from Rs. 15 to Rs. 
30. We cannot approve of this action of 
tlie Senate. It was opposed by a few in- 
dependent members of the Senate mainly' 
on the grounds of the poverty of the people 
and the hard times through which they are 
jiassing. But before examining the argu- 
ments based on these considerations and 
the replies thereto, it is necessary to con- 
sider why the fees were originally levied. 

The fees arc called and in reality are 
"examination fees.” Their object is 
or at least originally was to meet the 
ex|5cnses of the University examinations. 
Of course, these exjjeiivses vary from 
y'car to year, and cannot be estimated 
to a pic. Hence the fees have been fixed 
on a scale which leaves a surplus, which 
may Ijc spent for any legitimate university 
purpose. No University Act, Regulation, 
Bye-law, or Rule could have been formerly' 
quoted which sjiid that these fees were 
either wholly or partly a tax for the pro- 
motion of semi-free post-graduate educa- 
tion. This is the third time that the 
fees have lieen increased, and, our in- 
formation is that, it was on one of the 
former occasions of increase that Sir 
Asuto^’s standing majority enabled him 
. to add words to the Regulations which 
authorised a fraction of the fees to be assig- 
ned for meeting the exj)enses of the post- 
graduate classes originally there was no 
speh provision in the Regulations. 

The fees, as pointed out by Mr. K. L. 
Dutt, ex-Registrar of the Univereity, 
already bring in more moneyHdian is %pent 
for the examinations. Hence, tliere was no 
case for raising them ; on' the contrary, 
there is in fairness a case for lowering 
thtoi. • t 

:A11 over the civilised world education is 
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bmg made cheaper, but here in Bengal, it is 
being made more and more expensive. 

Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, the mover of the 
resolution, said that the work of the Uni- 
versity of late had greatly increased and if 
the work was to be carried on in future with 
moderate success they must have money. 
He observed that Bengal could afford to 
pay the amount proposed if she chose. It 
was very good of him to say so, for he 
knew that, whether Bengal chose to 
pay or not, he could with the help of his 
followers, practically force some of Bengal’s 
children to pay. Candidates for University 
examinations and their guardians are 
neither the whole nor the majority nor 
the wealthiest portion of the population of 
Bengal. Hence, it was not a question of 
Beng-a/ chosing to pay or not. The question 
is whether the majority of those who seek 
the kind of educatioii which is controlled 
and given by the University ( and this is prac- 
tically the only kind of higher ediyiation 
which our children can have ) can afford 
to pay higher fees without feeling the pinch. 
Our conviction is that they cannot ; for the 
majority of those who seek English educa- 
tion are poor. When the minimum income 
on which income-tax is levied was raised 
from Rs. 1000 to Rs. 3000, it was hailed 
as a great relief to the middle-class gentry. 
Among them the number of those who 
have even that income is not large. The 
guardians of our students are for the most 
part men of even smaller means. Hence 
the raising of the fees has been an unkind 
act. And we have shown that it was 
morally ultra vires, though not legally. 

Principal G. C. Bose opposed the motion 
and was suppoited by Rai Bahadur Dr. 
Chuni Lai Bose, who observed : 

The community from which the majority of their 
Matriculation students come live from hand to mouth, 
and it was rather difficult for them to procure a lump 
sum of Rs. 15. That was a fact and he challenged 
anybody to contradict it. 

Sir Asutosh Mookherjee : I most emphatically 
contradict it. 

We siniply contradict Sir Asutosh, with- 
out any emphasis ; for truth has its own 
emphasis. 

Sir Praphulla Chandra Ray sujjported 
Principjil G. C. Bose. 

Hc^was fully conscious of the supreme need for 


increasing their revenue and he fully agreed with all 
that had been .said by Sir Asutosh. In the opinion of 
the speaker a large proportion of their students were 
exceedingly poor and the increase of the fees would 
tell very narshly on the guardians of the students* 
Were there not in Bengal any more philanthropists 
like the late Sir Taraknath and Sir Rash Behari, who 
could supplement the revenues of the University ? 

Sir Asutosh Mookherjee : If lawyers are vilified, 
as they have been in the past, they will not pay 
anything more. 

Sir Praphulla Chandra Ray said that it was ex- 
tremely painful to find that this most unkindest cuts of 
all should be inflicted by Sir Asutosh, whose name was 
a household word and who was known as the friend 
of the poor students. 

We do not think that rich lawyers are 
like ehildren who would require to be 
flattered and coaxed in order that they 
might be induced to make endowments. 
They are remunerated for their labours by 
the people on a much higher scale than any 
other profe.ssional men ; and if they pajt* 
back some of this money, it is simply a 
m titter of duty. Should any lawyer think 
that he was giving alms to his Motherland 
or patronising her, he had better not give 
anything ; the Motherland will manage to 
raise her hetid without such charity. 

We do not know to whtit occasion or 
speaker Sir Asutosh referred when he 
spoke of lawyers licing vilified. On a 
recent occasion Sir .P. C. Ray was re- 
j)orted only to have stiid that if he were 
made Dictator for a day he would 
raze the law college to the ground. That 
was no vilification of lawyers, as we under- 
stood it. It was, we take it, the humorous 
form in which the speaker’s desire that our 
young men should take to industrial and 
commercial careers in much larger numbers 
than they do now, found expression. His 
speech, as reported, did not contain any 
discussion of the ethics of the legal profes- 
sion— a difficult subject— nor of the much 
easier question as to the moral effect on 
society of a superabundance of lawyers ; 
nor did he abuse any lawyer or lawyers 
as a class. Sir P. C. Ray is not a mere 
chemist. It may be safely presumed that 
the professor knows that lawA^ers have their 
place in “civilised” society and often do 
useful and sometimes noble w’^ork, though 
some of thei^ are like some members of 
most other professions sometimes a nui-* 
sauce, too. We politiciims know, and he 
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may be safely presumed to know, that it 
is the lawyers who awakened the American 
colonists from their lethargy and were 
the mouthpieces to give expression to their 
discontent and aspirations, and that some 
lawyers in India, too, have pla\’cd the same 
role. 

As for the pecuniary condition of the 
generality of students and their guardians, 
we do not know of any man In Calcutta 
who can pronounce an opinion with greater 
authority, derived from personal experience, 
than Professor Praphulla Chandra Kay. 

Sir Asutosh Mookherjee, in reply to the criticisms 
made on his ref^oiutlon, said that really two points had 
been raised against it, namely : ( i ) that was 

immoral to tax matriculation candidates for the beneht 
of the malignod post-graduate students, and (2) the 
poverty and incapacity of the people of Bengal to meet 
their demand, 'rhe first ground was based on a very 
'harrow view of the true functions of the University. U 
was said that all students who appeared at the matri- 
culation did not appear at higher examinations. Those 
students who appeared at that examination and who 
did not intend to continue their studies had no right to 
appear at the examination. After all the University 
was one homogeneous whole. Then it was suggested 
that Bengal was poor. He did not believe that, and 
he thought that notwithstanding the raising of their 
fees rticir candidates would go on increasing. It was 
suggested again that the postgraduate students should 
be made to pay, but that would not be any help to 
them. Then again the students who reached the top 
come from the poorer classes. The solution of that 
problem, as was suggested by Dr. Howells, was to 
make education free at the expense of the State. 
That was the right solution, but that meant taxation 
and every man with an income would have to pay 
towards the cost of education. That was not desir- 
able. l.et that portion of Hengal whom the University 
could reach contribute towards its funds. 

In the opinion of Sir Asutosh, those 
students who appeared at the Matricula- 
tion examination and who did not intend 
to continue their studies further had no 
right to appear at the examination. That 
is his ipse dixit. But is it laid down in any 
university Act, regulation or rule ? The 
Matriculation is a qualification for- several 
other things besides admission to arts 
and Science colleges. A boy may wish to 
squire this qu^fication without intend- 
ing to join the I. A. or I. Sc. class. More- 
over, many candidates cannot say when 
they sit for the Matric whether they 
would rantinue their studies. If they 
pass creditably, and can secure scholarshijjs 
or free studentships or free board and lodg- 


ing or private tutorships, they contmue, 
otherwise they give up their studies. There- 
fore, the matter actually stands thus : (1) 
The University does not, as it cannot, 
demand any guarantee from any Matric 
candidate ‘that on passing he would con- 
tinue his studies, before- permitting hiiff 
to appear at the examination, nor is there 
any unwritteti understanding entered into 
by any candidate that he would continue 
his studies after p.'iesing ; (2) Taking Sir 
Asutosh’s contention to be correct, tliis 
unwritten contract ( viz., that a candidate 
can acquire a right to apiKar at the 
Matric only by having a bona fide intention 
to prosecute his studies further) cannot be 
oue-sided. If the university demands snch 
continuation of studies as a condition i'or 
IKjrmissioti to sit for the Matric, the 
candidate, too, is, entitled to demand that 
the university wcjuld after his passing 
guarantee his admission into some affiliated 
institution or other on his paying the fees, 
&c. But docs the Univcnsity, or can the 
University, give any such guarantee ? 
Do w’c not find many matriculated stu- 
dents knocking about from college to 
college without finding admission ? If the 
university could jjrovide room for all 
matriculates, and if in spite of such provi- 
sion of accommodation, considerable 
numbers of them chose not to go in for 
higher studies, the university could justly 
say tt) them : “We charged you high exami- 
natiou fees partly for the furtherance of 
your higher education and provided facili- 
ties for higher education for you all, but 
you have not availed yourself of these 
facilities. So, having fulfilled our part of 
the contract, wc arc not to blame." If there 
had Ijeen a School Final Examination quali- 
fying candidates for the same employments, 
&c., for which the Matric now qualifies, Sir 
Asutosh’s contention would have had 
slightly greater force. It is to be hoped 
his words do not foreshadow the institu- 
tion of such an examination. 

Sir Asutosh said that he did not believe 
that Bengal was poor. He is welcome to 
bel^ve what he likes, but his belief will not 
alter facts. Bengal is poor. We know 
‘ricb’ and ‘poor’ are relative terms,* and 
therefore we proceed to make oitf meaning 
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quite cleat. By saying that Bengal is poor, 
we mean that the majority of Bengalis do 
not have a sufficient quantity of clean and 
nourishing food and decent clothing and 
house accommodation to enable them to 
lead healthy, efficient, and decent and 
*fhoral lives, and also that, after ol)t£tining 
the pnmaiy and essential needs of existence, 
(which, in fact, they canot obtain), they 
have not enough left to educate their 
children. 

Sir Asutosh “thought that notwith- 
standing the raising of their fees their 
candidates would go on increasing/' May 
be. But that is not because Bengal is not 
poor, but because there are so few careers 
for our youth. Almost all the avenues of 
distinction and of employment for the 
bhadralok class lie through the portals of 
the university, and parents cannot but 
stint and starve themselves in order 
to be able to give their boys a start in 
life. In spite of the high prices of cloth, 
cloth-dealers are making moi'e money than 
before, and people have to buy some kind 
of cloth or wear rags. In spite of the high 
prices of rice and commodities, peojile have 
to buy them, liecause otherwise life would 
be impossible. Similarly, so long as other 
kinds of education leading to various new 
careers are not available, people miist go 
in for university -controlled education, how- 
ever expensive it may be made. What 
people are forced by circumstances to do 
cannot be adduced as an argument to 
prove that they do it quite easily without 
feeling any inconvenience. “It was sug- 
gested again that the post-graduate stu- 
dents should be made to pay, but that 
would not be any help to them.” Help to 
whom ? To the university ? The latter 
part of the sentence quoted above probably 
means that as even by raising the tuition 
fees of the post-graduate students, ’ who 
directly bcneAt by the activities of the 
universityy Rs. 2,30,000 cannot be realised, 
therefore, let us tax those most of whom 
are not directly benefited or not benefited 
at all ! But the tax sanctioned by the Senate 
is not only not equitable, it has the further 
disadvantage of oeing levied on rich and 
pooi^ alike in equal amounts, which no other 
tax is. The incidexice of every other tax 


vanes with the means of the tax-payer, 
but this increase in the fees will be the 
same for rich and poor iilike. 

As the university does not at present 
provide or propose to provide fr^ educa- 
tion, the question of providing free 
education at the expense of the State and 
of taxation, for that purpose, of all who 
have an income, need not have been raised. 
There is no tax, by the by, which is imposed 
on all who have an income, large or small. 
Sir Asutosh knows that in countries where 
university education is free, the State does 
pay for it out of the taxes levied on the 
general population, without anybody 
saying “that is not desh'able” ; he knows 
that in such countries, the expenses ^ of 
educating jjost-graduate students are not 
met in great part by levying high examina^ 
tion fees on undergraduates and candidates 
for matriculation ; he knows that it is not 
the undesirability of taxing the general 
])opulation for purposes of post-graduate 
education which deterred him from propos- 
ing or advocating that step, but it was 
because it was beyond his power to lev}’^ 
such a tax which made him prefer to* tax 
those who are helpless and whom he, 
mainly with the help of his followers, can 
practically force to pay any fee he may 
choose to fix. Th^; whole population of 
a country is served and benefited by its 
educated section. Therefore, if it be proper 
to tax matriculation candidates for 
schemes from which only a small fraction 
of them would ultimately derive any 
adviintage, it is tilso proper for the State 
to pay the expenses of the highest educei- 
tion from the general revenues of the 
country, and even to levy a special educa- 
tion tax, if the country can bear it. 

Dr. Howells admitted that 

So far as the poor students were concerned there 
was no doubt that it would press most heavily on 
them. On the other hand it was a gratifying feature 
in this country that the poor students always get help 
from those who could pay. He believed that if the 
resolution was carried those students would get help 
as before and it would not close the door of knowledge 
to them. 

Sir Asutosh also observed : 

If they wanted to help the students who were poof 
let them raise a fund for the purpose. Did they 
really suppose that the people of Bengal were so poor 
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that they could not afford to comply with this 
demand ? If they went to the cinemas and if they 
went to the theatres and other places of amusement 
they would always find the places full. If the people 
could spend money on amusement they could surely 
help the students by reducing their expenditure on 
beads other than education. 

We must say, these are very curious 
arguments. Do not the speakers know 
that charity has a demoralising effect on 
those who receive it ? It tends to sap their 
self-respect and manhood. In so far as it 
is unavoidable, students have to and do 
beg. But surely it is not the part of their 
well-wishers to bring about such condi- 
tions as would compel larger numbers of 
them to beg, or compel those who already 
beg to become more importunate beggars 
or beggars on a larger scale. We are dee])Iy 
pained to have to write in this l>lunt 
fashion. We have not the least desire to 
wound the susceptibilities of indigent 
students. Wc arc compelled to write thus 
to make the moral evils involved in the 
suggestions of Dr. Howells and Sir Asutosh 
Mukherjee quite clear. The latter referred 
to the fulness of theatres and cinemas as a 
proof of the prosperity of tlie people. But 
is Calcutta the wdiolc of Bengal, or are 
those who seek amusement the whole or 
the majority of the people of Calcutta or 
even of those who a]q^reciate education ? 
Moreover, some people have got such a 
cra\nng for excitement and pleasure that 
they would rather deprive themselves or 
their children of a meal than go without 
these. That is also why frequently even in 
times of famine, the excise revenues do not 
show a falling off but most often an in- 
crcfisc. Anglo-Indian officials may treat 
this fact as a proof of the prosperity of the 
people, but we do not desire any of our 
countrymen to think in that way. 

Sir Asutosh Mookherjee is an exjx^rt in 
getting big sums for the university. Why, 
then, instead of taxing candidates, does he 
not himself raise a fond for financing post- 
graduate education from the cinema and 
theatre-goers from whom he desires others 
to raise a fond for helping poor students ? 
Evm he win not find it easy. Better than 
telling poor students to beg from indivi- 
4uals or to depend on fonds^ for helping 
l^emisthe American way to make poor 


students self-supporting, rir., to provide 
them with remunerative work. The 
university should have an employment 
bureau for this purpose. A committee of 
energetic well-wishers of students may 
also establish such a bureau. 

"The Vice-Chancellor, in summing up the debater* 
said that the people of Bengal were not so poor 
the}' were painted. They could etistiy afford to 
spend a little money towards the education of their 
children.’’ (The italics are ours.) 

It is very much to be regretted that 
Sir Nilratan Sircar said all these things. 
Wc have already defined what wc mean 
and understand by the word *‘poor’\ 
We do not wish to indulge in liair-splitting 
to ascertain whether Bengal is sufficiently 
poor to excite the pity and sympathy of 
well-to-do pcojile. But slie is poor, and 
the majority oi* Bengali iiarents do not 
find that the expense of their children’s 
education amount to only “a little money,” 
whatever the sum may mean to •|)eople 
with large incomes. 

It should be noted that our remarks are 
liascd on newspaper reports. We have no 
other means of knowing whM' tlie speakers 
said. 

The raising of the fees has been spoken 
of as a temporary measure. But we don’t 
believe that having got an additional 
3 xarh^ revenue of Ks. 2, 30, ()()(), the univer- 
sity will again ])*art with it. It will be 
argued that as the jieoplc are able to pay, 
let them jiay, iind let us spend the amount 
^usefully”. 

Dependence on fee-receipts involves one 
great evil. It inclines the university to 
make its examinations easy, in order that 
the number of candidates may not diminish, 
but, on the contrar)^ may increase. In 
other words, dependence on fee-receipts has 
a tendency to make the passes ^cneap”— 
”cheap,” of course, from the points 
of view of intellectual attainments. This 
commercialism goes directly against the 
interests of true education. We do not, of 
course, believe that the efficiency of educa- 
tion is proportionate to the number of 
failures in examinations. But we do beKeve 
that a university should not feel that its 
existence and solvency depend on a large 
number of candidates and passes. * 
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111 News Rum Apace. 

In spite of the efforts of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer and Lord Chelmsford to prevent 
any but officially-approved news of the 
Panjab being published and in spite of their 
strong desire that only officially ap])roved 
inferences from the same should be drawn, 
far-off Australia seems to have drawn 
Cbnclusions of a different character, as the 
following paragrajffi from the Australian 
TYorAer of Sydney (May 1, 1919) shows : — 

Some time ago Lloyd George said that "India is 
entitled to ask that her loyal myriads should feel, not 
as if they were a subject race in the Empire, but a 
artner-nation ” Judging by events that have 
appened in India during the last week or two, it seems 
that the Indians are getting full measure of the Lloyd 
George brand of "Democracy.” 

Sectarian Suapicion in Europe. 

The Catholic Herald of India writes : 

The French Catholic press is asking a question 
which we piece out as follows from heavily censored 
articles : How is it that the Catholic Austrian Empire 
has been cut up into small pieces, whereas the 
Protestant German Ernpirc is maintained practically 
entire ? How is it that the Council of Five piously 
refuse to ipeddlc with the internal constitution of 
Germany, whereas the principle of self-determination is 
rigorously applied to Austria ? The ^answer of the 
French press is : "We have been sold by international 
Jewry and Freemasonry 

This is a terrible indictment which we are too opti- 
mistic to admit, but we must make a note of it. We 
still believe in Wilson and Clemenceau, and they have 
declared themselves sati<^fied with the t'eace I'erms. 
However, let us keep awake. 

Meanwhile there seems to be considerable hesita- 
tion, feigned or otherwise, among the Allies, as to 
whether they should countenance the new Khenish 
Republic. Why all this fuss, it is difficult to under- 
stand, as it was stipulated by a secret arrangement 
between Russia and E'rance tliat Russia would not 
raise any objection, should France set up a Rhenish 
Republic after the war. This may be a mere coinci- 
dence, but even then the opinion of the Allied C'ongress 
that "political evolution in Germany is a matter for 
the Germans themselves” does not seem to be con- 
sistent with our Austrian policy and with our funda- 
mental principle of national self-determination. We 
woulrf like to see the stage directions. 

The suspicion of the Fvench Catholic 
press may be wrong or may be right; but 
there it is. We refer to it, only because it is 
thought that “the mutual distrust of 
Hindus and Musalmans” disqualifies Indians 
for self-government. We deplore such dis- 
trust where it exists. It is an evil thing. 
But it does not become Europeans to urge 
this distrust as an argument against In- 


dian self-government. Most European 
countries have been and are self-governing 
in spite of the mutual distrust of Protestants 
and Catholics, and in spite of anti-Jewish 
pogroms in some of them ; and it is partly 
because of the exercise by them of the right 
of self-government that this distrust has 
been diminishing, the other important cause 
being the j^rogress of liberal education. 

Colour Riots in Great Britain. 

London, June 17. 

Colour riots continue to assume serious proportions 
compelling the Government to arrange for the early 
deportation of men of exotic races now in this country. 
The agitation is aimed at the Chinese whereof many 
thousands are here, muinly stranded seamen and 
Negroes, who also arrived during the war on ships. A 
lai^c force of police is engaged in some towns in taking 
special precautions, notably in the China Town of 
London, Newport and Cardiff. General regret is felt 
at these disturbances, since the coloured men have done 
much good work in the war, but the hostility is parti}" 
industrial and partly connected with women. — 
‘‘Englishman.” 

If Great Britain were under foreign rule, 
the foreign rulers could have used these 
facts to argue that the British people were 
unfit for self-government ; for the occur- 
rence of riots in India has been used, for 
such a purpose. 

Other obvious comments the reader will 
make for him.self. 

The Policy of Tarquiniui Superbus. 

"This [Manipur] tragedy was the subject of a 
debate in the House of Commons at which I happened 
to be present. Sir William Harcourt moved for 
papers in a speech of studious moderation. I remember 
only one point he made. The Government of India, 
lie said, accepted the revolution in Manipur as 
benelicial, but insisted upon the punishment of the 
Senapati who Had brought it about. This, he declared, 
"is as though the people of England had accepted the 
restoration of Charles II, but had ordered the execution 
of General Monk.” — Sir William w'as replied to by 
Sir John Gorst, then Tory Under- Secretary of State 
for India. The cynicism of his remarks and the 
transparency of their personal application electrified 
the House. He observed : "The Senapati was the 
man of the greatest ability and greatest force of 
character among the ruling family at Manipur. He 
was a man who was extremely popular among the 
people for his generosity.” He went on to say that 
the Government of India had never encouraged men 
of that kind. They had always hated and discour- 
aged independent and original talent, and had always 
loved ana promoted docile and unpretending medio- 
crity. This was a policy they had inherited from 
Tarquini|is Sup^bus. "Although in these days they 
did not cut off tlie heads of the tall poppies, thc^ toc« 
other and more merciful means of removing any 
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person of dangerous political preeminence a harm- 
less condition. ’ — Indian and Home Mem^jnei, by Sir 
Henry Cotton, chap. xxi. 

Good Coming out of Evil. 

‘‘The Anglo-Indi i?** agitation against Lord Ripon’s 
government, the protests which asserted th it “the iinly 
people who have any right to InJIa an* th.‘ I'ritish,*’ 
the whole attitude of |{ngli'-hm'‘n in rcgird to Indiin 
unity th in any action or legislation on the lines c »n- 
templated by that Viceroy could have accomph'^he 1.” 
— Indian and Home Memorie.^, by Sir Henry ('otton^ 
ch. ,xvi. 

AHiteratJon m History. 

Philosopliic* and poetic students of 
history have found rhythmic movements 
in the events recorded therein. The more 
j>rosaic inriv he allowed to ]H)int out that 
there is also allitcratif)n in history. Ifi ihe 
recent histor\' of India, for instance, boons 
and blows have ”one together. So it was 
jn the days of Morlev-Minto. so it is in the 
da vs of Montajgu-Chelmslord. But just as 
In literature alliteration is not vsynonyinous 
with poetry, so in ])olities, too, boons and 
blo\A s do not work trigvther to jiroducc 
that harmony which is of the essence of 
real j)eace and order. Edmund Burke knew 
this, when he wrote 

“1 ktiriw not lunv the angel of conciliation will work 
in concert with the angel of repression. Sl.inding by 
it.'jclf 1 could answer for the -ingt.-l of sweetness and 
conciliation. In the l)<id co:np iny in which it is 
found, I cannot.’’ 

Those who deal out blows ai.d dole out 
l)o()ns have, no doubt, their reason,™ 
thouo-h j)<)ssii>ly no rhyme. They may 
ar^iie th.at boons un mixed with blows inav 
be eonsiderd as proceeding Irom fear. 

The Punjab Method of Government 

It is not thea<lministration of tile Hunjab 
under martial law vvhieli alone has been 
different from the aflininistration of tlie 
other provinces. Even in ordinary times, 
that province has been differently adminis- 
tered. Let two Eng^lishmen bear witness, 

“The num of my time were the inheritor-, of the old 
ways and old traditions. Sir John Lawrenic- w'as the 
Governor-(icneral Me came from tlu' hunj.ih 
These men had been trained in a hard ^cliool, and 
they meted out sumin iry justice with an iron hand. 
Sii: volo sic jubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas That w is 
their motto, and they acted on it to the uttermost. 
The Punjab influence has never been a good one when 
extended to other province*' and frontier methods have 
always been a source of danger in their fai’ile appli- 
cation to general use ,’’ — Indian and Home Memories^ 
by Sir Henry Cotton, ch. v. 

12 


‘*lt IS generally conceded in India that the most 
incompetent of the (jovernmrnt> is that of the F*unjab. 
It takes its stand upon two foundation-rocks, “Pres- 
tige” and “Sedition”, the meaning i)f the former being 
that it can do wh.it it likes, and of the latter that if 
any Indiin questions its doings, his house will be 
raided and 1 k" will be <L;>orh»d It Ins no notion of 
St itesm inlikc h indling, n > idea of pr)iitieal methixb. 
'riu* m in in power simplv uses his p twer whether it 
is in the form of a not too hont'st detective d pirtment 
or n not too discriminating executive and judiciary.’*— 
The Aivakeni nil of India, by J. Ramsay Macdonald, 

I art L. ch. vi. 

Both the above writers, it will be 
observed, speak of tlie normal administra- 
tion of the Punjab, ^not of Punjab undca* 
martial law. It would seem that an 
administrat i(m witli the reputation of the 
Punjab wniilil be the last authority wh<»se 
advice as to the necessity of further aiul 
still further repressive measures would be 
listened ti» ))v a wise and j)rndent supreme 
(lovenmient, but we live to learn, 

Sir M. Sadler on Educational Aimt 
and IdeaU. 

( )n the occasion of his welcome back to 
lA'cds University, of which he is Vice-Chan- 
cellor, from Indiri, where he has recently 
worked as president of tlie Calcutta Univer- 
sitv Commission, Sir Michael S.adler spoke 
on the outlook and influener of the old 
and new British Universities. As regards 
their inBuenee on educational ideas in 
India, he said in jiart : 

W'ltliMUt .in\ rhangi- in to tl nldtT rx- 

pcrirncr the men throiighout India ,fe beipnning to 
i(f‘l th it hen* in the ru'u nni\tT.'ity we h.ive hit upon 
a loini of constitution whicii work. vv<*ll in tlu* modern 
.Stall*, that we h ivi- tell «nir w.iy ti» a right relation 
to the « i*ntral ( loverninent of tin* tonntry, that wc 
ore mill I m heinj^ m iirrat i nditsfrial rrnfres, and 
III Iialduiii up hi,}ia tiio print iph' ( itnt for a! I , rirh 
or piKir, man or woman, a hhrra/ rdntn/ion is the 
(•sumtiaTthinii for rifiDcnship. 'I'lu* pi'ople of India 
feft that fhr newn u n i vrrsi I irs wr'C riifiit in giving’ 
etjual opfmrtunity to nn n and wmirn, and that odttca-^ 
tion was not a thing tlnii stopped with the ftiking 
of a degree, hut nun something to which men and 
women of all age^ should Lontuiue to have appropriate 
accesi. They lelt that above all the newer universi- 
ties w^re right not to allow rehgnius dxjfferenres to 
enter info tin' fohr 't of the work. 

Both Au^lo-Indians (old style! and 
Indians ou^^lil to ponder over the words 
which we have italicised afiove. 

It has become a generally accepted 
principle in America and many countries 
of Europe that the University gradt of 
education should be ‘oj^en to all boys and 
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girls, intellects ally capable of receiving it, 
irrespective of their birth or ])ecttniarY 
circumstances. Even in England, at the 
Oxford Union, on February 22,1919, Mr. 
Fisher, the British Education Minister, 
pro])hesied that “thirty years hence the 
University grade of education would be 
recognised by fill fis a deniocrfitie institu- 
tion o|)en to all.” On this the Times 
Educational Su])plement (Feb. 27, 1919) 
observed : “It was a safe pro])hesy and 
would have been safe hfid he said ten 
years.” The same journal reports in its 
issue for April 10, 191 9, that “Mr. Fisher, 
Pi'esident of the Board of lidueation, 
speaking at a meeting of the Women’s 
Citizen .Association fit Hiding, Siiid thfit it 
wiis an finomaly, find a grefit wfiste of 
money, tlnat the populiition of the country 
should be divided into two sections — one, 
an aristoenitie section, which received fi 
full education through the period of fido- 
lescenee, find the other, a democnitic 
section, whose education was curtailed fit 
the age of 14.” Alfis ! the situation in 
India is very much worse than in Englfind. 
Here, the vast maji^rity of boys and girls 
(particularly of girls ) receive no educfition 
at all. 

Without universal education there can 
be no national rcgenenition. We must 
spread education I w all the nicfins in our 
power. 

Frincipal Ramendratundar Tribedi. 

By the death of Principfil Kamcndra- 
Rundfir Tribedi, Bengal loses one of her 
foremost educationists, writers and think- 
ers. He had a brilliant acfidemic c<'ireer, 
which was crowned by his obtaining the 
Premchfind Roychfind Studentvship, the 
blue ribbon of the Cfilcutta Pniversity. 
After this he joined Ripon College fis a ]>ro- 
fessor of science and ended his cfireer as the 
cpinci])al of that College. Tempting ofters 
arnie to him from outside, but he chose to 
remain where he wfis, to the end of his 
days. Such stcadfastncvss is rare. He 
rendered great service to the cause of the 
Bengali literature and language by work- 
ing in connection with the Bangiya 
Sahftya Parishad (Bengal Academy of 
Literatureb of which he was for years 


secretary and, during the last week 
of his life, president. He was one of the 
makers of this Parishad. 



PriiK'ipal Kjniicndr.Msniidar Tribedi. 

He was a Bengfdi writer ofgp'eat dis- 
tinction, being one of our foremost authors. 
He |)opnlfirise(l science, find though he did 
not try to build up any ])hilos()phical 
system, his writings on philosophical sub- 
jects were nifirked by clearness, dej)th and 
originalitv of thinking. His fame as a 
writer find thinker did not travel outside 
Bengfil, becfiuse all thfit he wrote was in 
Bengali ; but some of his writings which 
were translfited into German by Mr. Sisir 
Kumar Mfiitra obtfiined the eo nmendation 
of c^)inpetent German thinkers. He was 
one of nature's gentlemen, and had a 
very genial disposition. He neither took 
jior gave offence. But he was not one of 
those inoffensive men who are all things to 
all men. He had a distinct individuality of 
his own. It is greatly to be regretted that 
such a man has left us at the age of only 
55 Years, 
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Rfto BAhftduf Pantului of fearless advoeacv of the riglit aiul of 

Rao Bahadur Viresalingatii Pantulu is toil ought to he an inspiration to 

no more. More than anv one else, he workers in the cause of humanity, 

should be considered the rrtakcr of modern Famine in Bankura. 

Andhra-desha. the region inhabited by the Government has declared famine in the 
Telugu-speaking population. He was*' not district of.* Bankura, Bengal. This fact 
a man of any high worldly position or alone is .sufficient to show in what dire 



K'lo Pjiihndiir K. Vircsalinj 4 ain Si^ine faniinc-stnckcn women ;mt] eliildivn in Clihatna, 

Panluln. H.anknra, 


wccalth. So long he was in harness, he 
held only the humble post of a Ihindit in 
an educational institution. Vet hv prac- 
tising economy and from the sale-|)roceeds 
of his numerous works in |)rose and verse 
he gave away more lor the j)romotion 
ol widow-marriages, the advancement of 
c(lueati<>n, the maintenance and up- bring- 
ing of orphans, the jiropagation of the 
worship of God in spirit and in truth, and 
tor other good causes than many wealthier 
men reputed to ))e ])atriotic and public- 
spirited. He was known as the Vidya- 
sagar of the South for the lifelong and 
strenuous efforts which he made for bring- 
ing about the remarriage (^f widows. 

He was the foremost Telugu author of 
modern times and may without exaggera- 
tion be styled the maker of modern Telugu 
prose. His poetical and prose works fill ten 
volumes. 

He worked fearlessly for the cause of 
social reform and social purity and in 
consequence made many enemies. His life 


straits the people of that district are. 
Indians in all provinces of India .and even 
those living in (ireat Britain, Africa, <K:e., 
lielped them (hiring the last famine which 
visited them ,1 years ago. It is to be ho])ed 
that public charity will l)e the means »>f 
saving life during the jiresent famine, t<;o. 
The following paragraj)!! from the AtnriiH 
Bazar Patrika will give some idea of the 
condition of the peo[)le 

We have published in our mlnmns .nn appeal 
by the Bankura Saminilani on behalf of the 
famine-stricken people in that district. Informa- 
tion has reached the Sammilani that two Maho- 
medans of thana Barjora have died of st.arva- 
tion. “There are instances without number,’' savs 
the report of the Sammilani, “where women can 
not leave their thatched huts for want of cloths 
to hide their nudity. They attend nature’s call 
in the night, the darkness ot which supplies these 
unfortunate women with means to cover theii 
.shame.” This is the harrowing tale uf distress, 
hut for the relief of which only Rs. pirs 

and new elothes of 1 r>() pieces have been placed 
in the hands of the Saniniilatii by the public. 
With this extremely meagre help the Sammilani 
has been keeping the wolf out of the dobr of 
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Sonic huniiic-strickcn men, women, and children in Kliatra, Ikinkura. 


1200 persons a day. Such an appalling distress 
is possible only in India. Hut we wonder thiii in 
Bengal the spirit of charity has so far been extinct 
that on h’ a couple of thousiuids of rupees cotdd 
be collected to meet a situation like this. The 
volunteers of the Sammilani are silently doing 
their best to relieve their sulfering countrymen. 
Rut have not the rest of the people any duty by 
their famished brethren ? A singW rupee can keeji 
ten men out of starvation for a day. Both the 
rich and the poor can pay. We earnestly appeal 
to our contrymen once again to remember the 
famished thousands before taking one morsel 
of food tor themselves. All contnhtitioiisjiowwer 
sijia//, a/e to hv sent to Rni Hetnmitn Kuinnr 
Riihh Hiihndut\ Assistant Dircctordlvncrnl of 


Post Cnictntn, The contributions will be 

acknowledged in the columns of the “Modern 
Review. “ 

The j>hotc)graphs of the famine stricken 
people of some difi'erent parts of Bankura 
tvhich we reproduce in this issue, have been 
taken and sup|jlicd to us by the Bankura 
Sammilani. The Srimmilani has also sent 
us the ])hotograph of a Jaina partly ruined 
temple in village Harmashra, which it can 
undertake to rej)air and restore if funds 
arcvsuppliedto it by jaina gentlemen, who 
are generally kind-hearted and charitable. 
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Some* faininc-stric'kcn men, women, children in DanjuNi-Kamjinr. Bankiirn 


Tilt* repairs will cm])loynicnt to many 
famine-stricken men and women. Par- 
titmlars may he obtained from Pabu Kishin- 
dranatli Surkar. M.A., B.L., Hiji^li Court 
\'akil, 20 Sankharitola East Lane, Intally, 
Calcutta. 

Manoranjan Guha Thakurta- 

Bahu Manoranjan Giiha Thakurta, 
who was one of the ten )^entlemen who 
were deported during the administration 
oi Lord Minto when the agitation against 
the jiartition of Bengal was at its height, 
hUvS breathed his last. He was one of the 
leading and influential flgures in the 
Swadeshi, Boycott, and anti-Partition 
agitation. He was a very eloquent and 
persuasive speaker, and wielded a facile 
pen. He founded and conducted for some 
time a newspai>er called Xava Shakti ( New 
Power) in the Nationalist interest, and, a 


few years ago, started and conducted for 
some time a monthly magazine called 
Bijayii. He was the author of a few books. 
In the beginning of his public career he 
was a preacher (d Brahmoism. He was a 
disciple of Pandit Rijoy Krishna (ioswami, 
and during the latter part of his life ceased 
to have any formal connection with the* 
Brahmo Samaj. He was religious through- 
out life. 

A Boy Discoverer* 

News have come from Boniliay of some 
remarkable discoveries made in the chemical 
. world by a 17 year old Indian lad, Mr, E. 
E. Dutt-~discoveries which are exjwcted to 
revolutionise the industrial development of 
India in the near future. 

This precocious youth, who has not had 
a school or college education at all in the ac- 
cepted sense of the term, has discovered 
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Some lamine-v'Jtrieken men and ehildren in HarmuKhra, Hankura. 



^ Jaina Temple in Ilarmashra, Bankura. 


that the synthetic production of Methaneor 
marsh p^as is possible anywhere. The p^as 
is of great lusc for industrial ptirposes as 
motive power. 

The divseovery was made in the Central 
Provinces a couple of years ago when the 
(jermans were dexeloping some of their 
most fiendish methods of warfare. At the 
re(|uest of His Majesty’s (government in 
(Treat Britain, who became ae(juainted with 
the discovery when the lad applied for a 
patent, it liad to be kept a profound secret 
during the war lest the Cermans heard of it 
and ])ut it into eapital use against the 
Allies. 

Young Dutt has, in addition, discovered 
and patented metliods and processes by 
which pure sulphur can be manufactured 
from gypsum (vsulph^ite of lime) which is 
plentiful in Kajputana, viz., within the states 
of Bikaner and Jodhpur and also in the 
North-West Frontier Provinces in Kala- 
bagh and in Sind. The significance of this 
achievement cannot be over-rated. As 
stated in thc^ records of the (Geological 
Survey of India, a cheap supply of sulphuric 
acid would be the key to many new indus- 
tries in India, now either non-existent or in 
a feeble condition. This defect could now 
be r«nedied. 

The lad has also found out simple and 
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Master \\. DiUt, the C^ieinivrjl Discoverer. 

Photogtaph by Bourne & Skephetd, speJal to the 
Mode) n Rei>ie%v^ 

chcaj) methods of manufacturing soda, and 
carlumate of soda and alumina, and an 
ecjually chcaj) process of extracting potash 
from ordinary rocks in this country. As 
a fertiliser, ]>otasli is largely used in Europe 
and America and the countries, which use 
them, arc till now practically dependent 
on (k'rmany for tlie supplies. Young Dutt’s 
discovery wouhl enable India to export 
potash in large (juantities and successfullv 
comj)ete with Germany. 

During the j)asl few months Mr. Dutt 
has been carrying on demonstrations in 
{h)mbay. The demonstrations have s<> 
far, it is understood, conclusively proved 
that his discoveries can be worked u|) on a 
commercial basis. 

A strong syndicate of leading industria- 
lists of Bombay, have ac(|uirefl the patent 
rights for the manufacture r)f sulphur, 
potash, soda, etc., from Mr. Dutt. On the 
completion of the demonstrations, a 
company with about two crores of rufiees 
j^s capital is to be formed shortly to under- 
take the manufacture of these chemicals. 

Young Dutt is the eldest son of his father, 


9:» 

Mr. P, C, Dutt, Barrister-at-Law, who Is 
a well-known industrialist of Jubbulporc. 
Mr. P. C. Dutt is not a chemist and 
never read a word of chemisti'v. Young 
Dutt is a vegetarian, in s})ite of his long 
residence in Euro]H% chiefly in London. He 
leaves India in September next for a tour in 
Japan, America and England to demon- 
strate his discovery of extracting potash 
from felspar rocks (which is a very common 
constituent of granite rocks in India, the 
United States, &c. ). The present food 
shortage problem in Europe is bound, uj) 
with the slu)rtagc (>1 potash su])plv 
from (k*nnanv. Voting Dutt’s discovery 
ought to make the supply of {>ota8h 
chea]) and tabiindaiU. He hojtes soon to 
make use ol the gtis Methane for more 
humane purposes than its dcadW explosive 
use. His manufacture of soda salts will, 
he thinks, enable him to ])roduce pure 
alumina and then aluminium metal at a 
cost which will at once ch?ci}/cn it. 

He has lieen specially photographed for 
the Mixhrn Review. 

Sir C. Sankaran Nair» 

One reads in the p(i])ers that Sir C. 
Sjinkaran Nair has really resigned and his 
resignation has been accepted, though the 
(k^vernment of India h«as not yet (June 25) 
given the public any infonnation on the 
sidiject. Sometime ago when a question 
was asked in the House of Commons on 
the matter, the reply officially given was 
that there was no official information but 
it was understood that he had resigned 
and the cause of his resignation was his 
disagr(;cmcnt with Ins colleagues on the 
|»olicy pursued m dealing with the Pcanjab 
disturl)anc*es. Most prol)ahly that was 
the immediate cause ; fmt his two minutes 
of dissent from two Gf)vernment of India 
despatches show that his disagreement 
with them was of Ccarlier date and that he 
was Uk) patriotic, honest and fearless to 
conceal his real opinions and cry ditto to 
the bureaucracy or himself become a 
bureaucrat. All honour to him. That his 
worth should be recognised by hia own 
countrymen is only to be expected. But 
what ‘‘Ditcher’' in Capital writes of him, 
shows that there are some ho/iest men 
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oils j)olitician should 
study it carefully. It 
is brilliant aud "con- 
vincing and proves 
that both in dialectics 
and ethics he towers 
a head and shoulders 
above his colleagues 
in the Viceroy’s Coun- 
cil, Perhaps that is 
the reason he has 
resigned. 

At the end of the 
d c s p a 1 c h of the 
(Tovernnient of India 
it is written, “Our 
colleague. Sir San- 
karan Nair, has re- 
corded a note of dis- 
sent wliich we attach. 
Time is important, 
and we have not dis- 
cussed his arguments, 
although it will ]ii; 
clear that we have 
fully considered and 
rejected them.” I have 
never read more pure 
bunkum. There is 
not in the whole dc.s- 
patch a Si'intilla of 
evidence that Sir San- 
kara n Nair’s argu- 
ments were consider- 
ed or even under- 
stood. On the con- 
trary, there is over- 
whelming evidence 
that the Cabinet de- 
cided that their only 
safety lat^ in never 
minding him. 

Sir Sankaran Nair 
has been under a 
cloud for some time 
jjast. E V e n tho.se 
who believed in him 
before his appoint- 
ment as Member for 


Sir C. Sankaran Nr 
among non-official Britishers in India 
who can a|>])rcciatc intellectual and moral 
eminence in Indians. 

This is what “Ditcher” says 

1 do not think that any fair-inimled critic will 
disagree with Sir Sankaran Nair who contends 
that the result of the Government of India’s 
proposal is that so Ihr as the reserved subjects are 
concerned neither the minister nor the council is 
to have any real voice in the settlement of the 
bud^e<.. I have not the space to extract the whole 
of Sir Sankaran Nair’s argument but every seri- 


Kd neat ion had come 

round to the idea 

that he was content to proceed on the 
line of the least resistance because of the 
hopelessin^tjs of his isolation. 1 was told 

in a confidential whisper only last year 
that none came to a meeting of the Execu- 

tive Council with so little information and 
knowledge. Mis minute of dissent creates a 
change in the spirit of the dream. It confirms 
Lord Carmichael’s opinion that he possesses a 
highly trained and robust intelligence, and a 
heart^thal t^ears neither man nor beast. By his 
outspoken indictment of the Bureaucracy he has 
done an inestimable service to his country and 
the Empire. 
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It is said that he will shortly proceed to 
England. His presence there cannot but 
be of very great advantage to India. 

Dominating the Pacific- 

Reuter cabled on May 5 froin Wellington 
that SirJ. Allen, acting Premier of New 
Zealand, ‘^declared today that he viewed 
the developments in the Pacific witli some 
alarm. It was, he said, difficult to discover 
why Japan wanted Marshall Islands unless 
the Japanese wanted to dominate the 
Pacific.” The alarm may have been un- 
feigned. But what the humorist will not 
fail to note is that it is thought quite right 
for some “white” power or other, particu- 
larly the British, to “dominate” all * the 
oceans, 1)ut to think that .some non-white 
l^ower wants to dominate some ocean*—. 

Is it not verv wicked and horril)Ie ? 

* 

The Calcutta Postmen s Strike. 

The Catholic Herald oy’/nr//a thus com- 
pares the postmen’s strike in Calcutta with 
the threatened but averted railway strike: — 

“Some time ago, the Covenanted Ofiicers of a big 
Railway Company respectfully represented to the 
authorities that they and their families were starving 
on Rs. 3:50 a month, and that unless they were given 
Rs. 500 they would go on strike, hold up all railway 
traffic, starve town and country, cut off troops and 
supplies necessary to carry on the Afghan war and 
suppress the revolt in Punjab A big gentleman went 
to Simla, and there other big gentlemen sat in conclave, 
with the result that the Covenanted Officers got the 
Rs. 500 they claimed, and were warmly congratulated 
on their patriotic restraint and law-abiding behaviour.’’ 

“A week later, the Calcutta postal peons respect- 
fully represented to the authorittes that they and their 
families were starving on Rs. 15 a month, and that 
unless they were given Rs. 20, they would go on 
strike. No big gentleman took any notice of it, and 
on strike they did go, with the result that one man 

20 days* rigorous imprisonment for being the 
Treasurer of the Strike Funds, fn^e others were con- 
demned to three weeks' rigorous imprisonment for 
being the leaders, eight others were fined, others were 
sacked, and the rest pardoned and kept on the old 
rates. 

2nd Clown : But is this law ? 

1st Clown ; Ay, marry, is’t crowner's quest law. 

2nd Clown ; Will you ha’the truth on’t ? If these 
had been white gentlemen... etc. 

1st Clown ; Why, there tholi say'st : and the 
more pity that great folk should have countenance in 
this v/otid to nang the public more than their even 
Christian. Come, my spade. 

Evidently the postal authorities were 
qeither just nor sy-mpathetic, they only 
wanted to uphold their prestige and teach 
13 
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the men a lesson. The strikers may have 
been technically guilty of uniawhil conduct, 
but surely it is not unlawful to be Und to 
ill-paid, half-starved and hard-worHng 
men. As for the law, we agree with the 
“Disgusted Briton” who mote to the 
Englishman to protest against the senten- 
ces and said : — 

“If the law obtaining in India permits the inBiction 
of sentences of imprisonment for such so-called 
“offences’* as these, surely it is about time the law 
was altered. If the sentences were permissible under 
the “Defence of India" Act, they would seem a gross 
misuse of power." 

Dul'iiig the present year the London police 
struck work and also have threntened 
again to strike. But there was no pro- 
secution. Surely their action was calculat- 
ed to produce more serious consequences 
than tlie Calcuttft postmen’s strike. 

“Soldiers as Strike-breakers.’^ 

During the postal strike in Calcutta, the 
Postmen received little or no help or 
symp^ithy from the public of Calcutta. 
Why ? Is it because the postmen were 
humble people ? 

On the contrary, some hcy scouts and 
some men of the Calcutta university 
infantry corps, acted as strike-breakers. 
They may be entitled to praise as having 
rendered some service to the public at much 
labour and inconvenience to themselves, 
but it struck us at the time that they were 
making it difficult for the poor men to 
obtain justice. That was not a citizen-like 
])art to play. That free men do not like 
to be used as strike-breakers will appear 
from the following report of a question 
asked and answer given in the House of 
Commons on April 30, 1019. 

Soldiers as strike-breakers. 

Mr. Cinmdy aiskcd the Secretary of State for India 
w'hether he was aware that soldiers in India who were 
formerly trade unionists in thi.s country had been 
warned that they might be called upon to take the 
place of Post (Jfficc servants on strike in India, 
whether he was aware that the warninjg: waa creating 
a serious feeling of discontent among the troops ; and 
whether he would take steps to ensure that the soldiers 
should not be used for any such purpose. 

Mr. Montagu : I have no information on the matter, 
but will make enquiry. 

What trade-unionists consider discredi- 
table to theinselves can not bp ereditabie 
to others. 
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Ara AiiiiMricaii$ unfitlfor self-rule 

A Reuter’s telegram dated London, June 
10, states that ‘‘the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate [of U. S. A.] is 
investigating the leakage and unauthorised 
publication of the complete text of the 
Peace Treaty. Leading New York bankers 
are feUvSpected in this connection and have 
been subpoenaed in order to produce corres- 
pondence with their London find I’aris 
houses. Senator Borah, in the Senate, 
produced a cop\" which he stated had been 
brought to the United States by a Chicago 
journalist. Tlie vSenate, by 47 votes to 
24, ordered the publication of the text in 
spite of PrCvSi dent Wilson’s disapprobation 
which had been cabled earlier,” 

Some Anglo-Indian journals held that 
Indians were unfit for self-government be- 
cause some Calcutta University (jucstion 
papers had leaked out. As the Peace Treaty 
is perhapma more important document than 
university (piestion papers, Americans 
are undoubtedly unfit for self-rule. But un- 
fortunately #for Anglo-Indians (old style), 
they are neither the rulers nor the exploiters 
of America. 

Serious disturbances Quelled in Shanghai 
Without Shooting. 

London, June ii. 

A telegram from Peking, dated June 6th, says that 
a wave of anti-Japanese feeling, arising out of tlie de- 
cision of the Peace Conference regarding Shantung, 
is spreading throughout China. Students are every- 
where haranguing and inflaming the crowds in the 
streets. The police in Peking arrested one thousand 
students. The Chinese shops and banks in Shanghai 
and Tientsin were closed as a protest against the arrest 
of students. Burning of Japanese goods continues. 
The students were released to-day. — Renter. 

’ ' London, June 1 1. 

Anti-Jap.ine.se feeling in China owing to the decision 
of the Peace Conference with regard to Shantung has 
led to serious di.sturbances In Shanghai, where foreign 
police were assaulted with bricks. The poli<^e charged 
with batons and cleared the streets. There were several 
casualties. Volunteers have been called out to main- 
tain order. — Reuter. 

We have printed the above news simph^ 
t 9 point out that though the disturbances 
were very serious, fhey were quelled simply 
by tlie use of batons riflesf mabhine-guns, 
andSiombs from aeroplanes were not used. 


Anarchism in S. A.| but no 
Rowlatt Bin. 

A Reuter’s telegram dated New York, 
May 1, runs as follows 

Thirty-six bombs have been discovered in mails in 
New York and elsewhere The post office authorities 
are convinced that the discovery has unearthed a plot 
by the terrorists to assassinate high personages at a 
Mayday demon.stration. The majority of the recipients 
of bombs are prominent Anti-Reds including Senator 
Harfdwick, author of the Bill to prevent immigration, 
whose wife was -injured by a bomb. Search is being 
made throughout the country for the perpetrators. 

Sub.scciuently a severed head has been 
found on the roof of a house,— suspected to 
be the work of anarchists— and other proofs 
of an iinarcliist consj^iracy obtained. But 
no “Rowlatt Bill” has been introduced in 
the U. S. A. legislature, probably because 
in that country the administrators are not* 
as “strong” and “efficient” as the bureau- 
crats in India. 

Germany Alone Not to Blame. 

The Allies’ reply to Germany’s counter- 
])roposals, which has been described as their 
“last word” to Germany, contains some 
interesting passages. 'Pwo will be quoted 
here. 

“With regard to the economic and financial pro- 
posals, the Allies have no intention of strangling 
(Tcrmany or preventing her from taking her proper 
place in internationa trade and commerce. Provided 
that she abides by the treaty of peace and abandons 
aggressive and exclusive traditions in business the 
i\ilies intend that Germany shall have fair treatment 
in the purchase of raw materials and the sale of goods, 
subject to the temporary provisions mentioned in the 
interests of the nations navaged by Germany.” 

Have the German business traditions 
alone T)cen aggressive and exclusive ? Are 
there no nation^ among the Allies which 
have the same traditions in business ? 

*‘As regards the former German colonies, the 
Allies state that they have placed native interests 
before every other consideration. Germany's subordina- 
tion of native interests to her own ambitions has been 
revealed too completely to admit of the Allies consenting 
to make a second., experiment and risking the fate of 
thirteen or fourteen millions of tiati ves.'* 

The accusation of “subordination of 
native interests to her own interests” does 
not come with good grace fronif the Allies, 
agaibst most oT whom the ^une. charge 
may be quite justly brought. 
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Japltn and Korea • 

The Kobe Herald of Japan, a British- * 
owned and British-edited daily, accuses the 
Japanese of obliquity of vision/^ because 

If they possessed the ability to sec themselves 
as others see them, we should not be confronted 
with the anomaly of prominent- Japanese cla- 
mouring in Europe for racial equality as the 
champions of “races and nationalities . , . 
which are tempted to think that they are not 
receiving the same treatment as the big nations 
of the world/’ while their own officials out 
here are compelled to confess that the Corenns 
have not been properly treated by any means. 
When a Councillor of the Foreign Cilice has to 
admit after making eiif|uiry into the circum- 
stances connected with the recent disturbances 
in Chosen that the people of the |ieniiisula*havc 
been unfairly discriminated against, and that 
the Japanese look down upon the Corcans, 
regarding them as inferior and lined nca ted, 
although as a matter of fact the average Corean 
young man absorbs knowledge more readily 
than his Japanese master, wc may be sure that 
this country’s record in so far as the administra- 
tion of the people is concerned is by no means 
so satisfactory’ as Japan would have the world 
believe. Japan, it would seem, ^YOuld do well 
to take the beam out of her own eye before 
endeavouring to remove the mote from another’s 
eye. • 

That may be true. Bin is there any 
itiiperia lising n atioii li ? u ing ‘ ‘coloured ’ * 
dependencies to whom the liildical advice 
contained in the last three lines of the 
extract may not be justly addressed ? 
However, to return to Japan’s treatment 
of Korea. The North China Herald ])ubli.shcs 
a statement made by a Committee of 
Christian missionaries in Pyengyang, 
Korea, describing the recent “[lassive 
revolution’* in that place. -It saj^s 

As you doubtless know, disaffected Korcan.s 
in America, Hawaii, Manchuria, China and 
Japan have kept up a constant agitation against 
Japanese rule in Koreii ever since their occupa- 
tion of the peninsula. About a month ago, 
some of these men came secretly to Korea and 
organized committees to begin a movement for 
establishing independence. Their work was 
quiet and effective. Their plan was to begin a 
“Passive Revolution.” No one* (even Japanese) 
was to be harmed. Ko property was to be 
destroyed or injured. A persistent passive agita%^i 
tion was to be instituted and continued until 
sticks attended their object. If they were beaten 
or imprisoned pt even killed, they were to take 
their punishtaibit without complaint. Nothing 
was to be done to bring reprodch upon the 
name of th^ Koreans or their movement. And 1 


want to saj»' here, that up to the pa^sent time, 
we have simply had to marsxl at the restraint 
the people have shown under all the oppression 
and suffering they have had to endure. 

‘ After referring to the effects of Japanese 
rule and the various disabilities under 
which the Koreans live, the statement 
proceeds 

The revolution began On Saturday afternoon, 
March 1, in many large cities in Korea and 
spread like wild-tirC to the country. It was 
well planned, the plotters being from all kinds, 
of the pcojilc. A 1 Proclamation of Independence * 
was is.sucd, signed by 33 men. Twenty-nine of 
these men gallicred in Seoul on I?t‘bruary 28, 
and after the meeting where the proclanmtioti ‘ 
was rend, met at a restaurant lor a dinner 
together. Wlu'ii this wns completed they tele- 
phoned to the police that they were ready to 
go to gaol. Aiuomobilcs took them away to 
the prison. One of the signers having arrived 
too late to participate in the meeting and dinner 
went direct to the prison and asked to be treated 
in the same manner as the other men. His 
request was granted. In Seoul and JVengyang 
and other places where foreigners reside the 
military were kept fnim firing on the crowds* ■ 
Uiit in the country districts, violence of the inont 
terrible description has been practised. Soldiers 
arc terrorizing tile whole counuy. llnresisting 
crowds have becirffrcd upon, wounding hundreds 
o* people, scores being killed. Church buildinp 
have been wrecked by these guardian.^ of the 
law. Private homes have been entered and 
young men and sehool girls in particular dragged 
off to prison, where beating fins been the com- 
monest treatment^ while a limited niimlHT have 
been held for trial. 

According to the Kobe Henild (April 30, 
1019) u Koretui iirofcssor who has just 
csca]>cd to China was interviewed by the 
Peking correspondent <^1 the Norih*China 
Daily News. Tlic correspondent thus 
reports the interview 

Though he (the Corean profe.ssor) spoke with 
restraint, his intense jiatriotism was obviohs* 
He asserted that it was absolutely impossible for 
Japanese and Coreaiis tp assimilate. The union 
of the two countries wai knjiossible. Dp till a 
few wgeksago Corcans were prepared to subnul 
to Japanese suzerainty, but that feeling been 
changed bv the ruthless maimer in which the 
lapanese had dealt with the pacific constitutional 
agitation of the Corcans in asking for indepen- 
dency. Union was impo.ssible because the 
laiij^age, customs and thought of the two people 
were different. Corcans could not be incorporated 
in another race as Japan w^ed. , 

“We are*not Raves, continued. *^The 
Japanese treat us as such. They plan fof us, 
they ^uidc us. In thek policy, towards Corcans, 
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thej permit us to do nothing for ourselves. We 
are not allowed to initiate anything. We dare 
not publish a book ourselves. Ten years ago 
when they annexed our country they changed 
our language, deprived us of our lands, foisted 
their money system upon us, governed us by 
their laws, and hemmed us in with all kinds of 
regulations. We had to submit to everything 
they imposed upon us. Having no redress, we 
had to submit, but when the opportunity came 
on March 1st, our pent-up feelings burst forth like 
an avalanche carrying all our people with it. 
Japanese had published to the world that the 
Coreans had submitted, but, of course, they 
could not see into the Corcan heart. 

“In this twentieth century the w orld will not 
• permit a subject race to be treated as Japan is 
treating us. Wc should not be treated like 
slaves. In no circumstances are w'e willing to 
submit to that treatment. We would rather 
die. 

“For ten years Ave have groaned under their 
tyranny. No agreement thfxt we signed lia,s 
been A^ol Lint ary —neither national nor individual. 
Every agreement and contract has been forced. 

“Foreigners come to Seoul, see the well-made 
roads, electric trams, fine buildings and so on, 
and they think \v'e haA'c had benefits conferred 
upon xis, but they do not knoAv that the country 
is garrisoned by Japanese soldiers : that we arc 
under military rule. 

“Japan wishes to pose as a civilized progres- 
sive nation, and plofids for race e(iualitY, but 
she docs not recognize this principle in Corea, 
where the universities and colleges are not open 
to us. We are restricted to primary schools. 
liidiAdduality and originality are crushed. In 
the schools established b}'' Japan, the teaching 
must folio Av the lines laid down by Japan. We 
must take the text they liaA^e prepared. 

“It so happens that as the result of missionary 
effort in Corea the majority of intelligent Coreans 
are Christians. They haA’O become the lenders of 
the people. Consequently they are hated by the 
Japanese, avIio sIioav their animus in inmniierablc 
waj^s at this time. 

“Japanese say they want Coreans tt) become 
Japanese citizens. That is only talk. They Avant 
to exploit us : to take all they can out* of us. 
They have put us under their’ feet. They have 
lieaten us and treated us worse than beasts and 
yet they declare that they Avish us to become 
citizens of Japan. We have no desire now to 
become citizens of Japan.” 

These are non-Japanese A ersions of the 
Korean “passive revolution/' We have not 
had any Japanese account before us. The 
nearest approacli to it is the folio Aving 
paragraph taken from the Jimtralmn 
TVbffter of Sydney (May 1, 1919) : — 

Lately it w’as reported that the Korean 
populace agitating for the “righC* of self-govem* 


ment, as promised by Wilson and the Allied 
statesnien generally, were shot down in wholesale 
fashion by Japanese soldiers. Now the Japanese 
Embassy at Washington, U.S.A., denies the 
report. Only 351 , it says, AA^ere killed and 735 
wounded. 

“A mere trifle of course*', remarks the 
Australian paper sarcastically. The thing 
is, the belligerent world has grown so 
accustomed to the slaughter of hundreds 
of thousands that the killing of a few hun- 
dreds or thousands does not give it a 
shock. 

The Japanese seem to have learnt the 
trick of treating a peaceful movement as if 
it were one of actiA’^e armed rebellion. 

Tlje latest news of Korea is contained in 
a Paris telegram (June 19) which says that 
the Korean delegates have sent a letter to 
M Clcmenceau again urging that the 
Koreans’ request be heard as regards their 
own fate iind asking for the recognition ot 
the right of self-determination for Korea. 

The Mandatory System. 

The following additional terms in the 
Peace Treaty require a few words of 
comment : 

Mandatory System 

The tutelage of Nations not ^’^et able to stand 
by themselves aa'i'I be entrusted to the advanced 
Nations who are best httcLl to undertake it. The 
CoA'cnant rccognise^s three diflerent stages of 
development requiring different kinds of 
mandates. 

(rt) Connmuiities Avhieh can be provisionally 
recognised as independent subject to ad\nce and 
assistance from the mandatory in Avhose selec- 
tion they should be uHcaa^hI a A’oiee. 

(/>) Communities like those of Central Africa 
to be administered by the mandatory under 
conditions general!}" approved by the Members of 
the League Avhere equal opportunities for trade 
Avill be alloAVcd to all members. Certain abuses 
such as trade in slaA^es, arms and liquor will be 
prohibited and the construction of military and 
naval bases and the introduction of compulsory 
uiUitary training Avill be disallowed. 

‘(c) Other communities such as South-West 
Africa and the South IMcific Islands best adminis- 

f red under the Iuavs of the mandatory as integral 
irtions of its territory. In every case the 
mandatory will render an annual report and the 
degree of its authority will be defined. 

It is to J)e noted that the mandatory 
system is applicable only to communities 
which Hvere before the war under the rule 
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of “enemy countries,” it being tiiken for 
granted that all the Allies rule their depen- 
dencies in an ideal manner. 

That the mandatory sj^stem is not 
altmistic is plain from the scramble among 
most of the Allies for having the mandate 
for ruling this region or that. 

A vital defect in the mandatory system is 
that it does not provide for the ultimate 
independence, autonomy, or enjoyment of 
full citissen’s rights by any of the communi- 
ties, in any stage of development, under the 
mandatory system. There is no jn'ovision 
even for any community being recognised 
as having passed from a lower stage to a 
higher. Are these communities to in 
l)erpetual tutelage or bondage ? 1'hat 
woxild l)e a strange corroboration, among 
.other cijually strange corroborations, of the 
declaration repeated from many a j)latform 
that the Wcisi fought for the world’s 

freedom. 

China at the Peace Conference. 

China may ultimately sign or may have 
already signed the F’cace Treaty as a 
matter of expediency, but her real attitude 
can be gathered from the following tele- 
gram • 

Peking, June 10. 

The Anfu Club, the powcrlul pro-japanese 
military party which possesses tlie majority 
the Lower House, has announced that it does not 
favour China’s signing the Peace Treaty. The 
whole Cabinet aiul President have conscapieiitb' 
resigned. 

Her case at the Peace conference has 
been thus summed up by the Century 
Magazine. 

1. Cancellation of all treaty ])roYisions with 
foreign Governments that grant or recognuse 
rights tant amount to “spheres of innuenee“ 
within China’s territories, or any monopolistic 
privileges that cannot be available to all nations 
under the most-favoured nation clauses. 

2. Nationalisation and international neutra- 
lisation of all railways in Chuia’s territories. 

3. Cancellation of all monopolistic mining 
rights accorded to foreigners or foreign nations 
in China, and of all other “concessions” tlwt 
tend to limit and impair China’s sovereignty and 
Ihc commerciid “open-door” principle. 

, 4*. Relinquislu^ent of all leases of China’s 

territories to foreign nations, and the temporary 
substitution therefor of an international 
control, with a proviso that they vrill revert 


^ 113 ' to China on the fulfilment b\' her of certain 
stipulations. * ^ 

5. Removal of all foreign troops from Qhina’s 
territories except those provitlcd b)" the protocol 
of 1901, these to be also withdrawn on the 
fnllilnient b\' China of certain stipulations. 

0. Kemoval of all foreign posts and tele- 
graphs from China, and foreign supervision oyer 
the Chinese postal service to cease on the fulitl- 
nicnt b\^ China of certain stipulations. 

7. Kstablishnient of a uniform currency 
system in China, to be supported by an inter- 
iialional loan under conditions tending to a 
gradual assuiuptiou of Chinese control. 

8. Granting of complete tariff autonomy to 
China under certain spccihed conditions whereby 
China’s fiscal administration will be gradually 
refo^ned. 

9. Abolition of ext ra-tcrntorialily in China 
within a s])ccified time and on the fulfilineut 1 ) 3 " 
China of ccrtnii^ stipulations. 

10. Consoinlation of the n:\tional debts of 
Ciiina ; al! oulst.'inding loans, provincial and 
national, to be absorlxal in a single loan or 
.series of loans under-writ ten by a financial 
syndicate under iiUcni.ntional supervision. 

It. Restoration of Chinese local adnunistra- 
livc autonomy in all parts ot CUtne.se lemlories 
where during Vecent years jt has bc^n insidiously 
subordinated to foreign authority. 

Tlierc is not: a single #tcm iu China^s 
demandvS which is not entirely just. 

Mr. Lajpat Rai on Mr* PateFs Bill* 

Mr. Lajpat Kai writes from New York 
to Indian ptijicrs : — 

It is Avith a sense <if shame and Intmi- 
lialion, that I have read of the opposition to Mr* 
Patel’s Hindu *\Iarringe Hill.” It will be a 
great blow to our prestige and good name 
abroad if this extreinel v small ineasure of reform 
based on actual legal ’ necessity is defeated oil 
foolish sentimental grounds. They are poor 
champions of Hinduism who urge its rejection in 
the name and interests of Hindu Dharma, and 
Hindu society. It is true that in their ranks are 
some whose sincerity is beyond question; but 
the majority of those who are opposing it arc 
men who are ready to indulge in every kind of 
free Ihe for themselves but wlio grudge it in the 
case of others, specially to the other sex. They 
are still harping on the time-honoured authority 
of the Shastras and customs, forgetting that 
the authors of tlic Shastras have made a liberal 
provision for necessary changes in social life and 
customs in accordance w ith the n^feds of place 
and time (Desh Kal). The Shastras themselves 
contain abundant evidences of these changes. 
The great Rishis were too wise to forget that 
static society is an impossibility. Any tendency 
to make it static leads to stagnation, sterility 
Md eventual extinctioif. Bold niujt be the man 
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^ tan honestly maintain that the social life 
oTthe i^indtis (of all sections and classes) has 
been the same ^ven for a centnry at a time. 
Compare the customs of one period with those 
of another and of one province with those of 
another province, and the process of change that 
hfs been going on for centuries becomes clearlj” 
visible. The Shastras made ample provision for 
the legal recognition of these changes. It is the 
rigidity and absurdity of the judge-made law of 
the, British Courts that has brought about the 
exlptihg impasse in the marriage laws of the 
Tlindus. A change such as ivS contemplated is an 
absolute necessity. Opposition to it is based on 
short-sighted partisanship, and false notions of 
Dharma. 

The opponents of the bill do not see the mote 
in their own eyes. The}^ are probably the wor.^t 
offenders against the so-called Varnashrain 
Dharma. But to be frank, where is the Varna- 
shram Dharma now in India ? It is sheer dishon- 
esty to oppose this reform on the ground of its 
being dangerous to Varnashrani-Dharnia, while 
the lattef is a mere caricature of its original self. 
Unless we propose to live for ever and ever in 
our present degraded condition, it is absolutely 
necessary that our ideas of Vam ashram -Dharma 
should be radically changed. Political democracy 
is a myth unless it is based on social and 
economic justice. The present caste system and 
the resultant restrictions on the liberties of men 
and women in the matter of marriage do not 
tend towards weial and economic justice. The 
sooner we reiiiodel our social and economic life 
ph the broad bases of equal opportunity to all 
pficn and women, regardless of caste, colour, 
Breed and sex the better for our political future. 
Delays in social reconstruction must of necessity 
retard the realisation of our political ho])es. 

Special Studies at Sanliniketan. 

Arrangements have been c(jin])leted for 
the opening of special courses of study and 
research in the following subjects from the 
beginning of July at the Saiitiniketan 
Asram of Rabindranath Tagore : 

’Art— D rawing and Painting in Indian 
style taught by Sj. Nandalal Bose «aiid Sj. 
Suren Kar. Applications, enclosing testi- 
monials, shoula be made to Sj. Abanindra- 
uath Tagore, 6 Dwarkanath Tagore Lane, 
Calcutta. 

M'PSic— Teacher of Classical Indian 
Music— Sj. Bhimrao Sluistri, 

Teacher of Rabindranath Tagore’s 
Bengali Songs— Sj. Dinendranath Tagore. 

Only those who have had some prelimi- 
nary training in music iSliould Apply. 

Sa^iskhit, Pali and Prakrit— P ro- 
fessors : 


Pandits Bidhushekhar Shastri and 
Bhimrao Shastri. 

Buddhist PHiLosopiiY and Religion— 
Professor: Shri Dharmadhara Maha- 
stliavir. 

Only students with a good know- 
ledge of Sanskrit will be admitted to the 
last two courses. Special facilities will be 
given to those who desire to do research 
work in the Vedic, Pauranic and Bauddha 
literatures, and also in the Philology of 
the Bengali Language. 

For fees, scholarshij)s and other infor- 
mation please write to 

Rathindranath Tagore. 

« Santiniketan. Bengal. 

^Napoleon and an Enslaved Press. 

Nai)olcon, writes the Nation of New 
York, was his own ])ropagandist and- 
assumed all the difties and res))oiisibiHties 
of a trained journalist. 

But what a sad failure ! At the beginning of 
his career he made no attempt to hide his inten- 
tions. Sovereign,’* he stated, “must confiscate 
public opinion and use it to his own advantage.” 
TAventy years later, an exile on St. Helena, he 
dictated a few vSad words of commentary : ‘^My 
son will be obliged to rule with the help of a free 
press.” 

Every great political upheaval, writes 
the same i)aper, Iuls been followed by a 
flood of ])rinter’s ink, and the French 
Revolution was no exception. It was a 
time when freedom of the press ran riot in 
revolutionary France. Delivered from the 
respictive laws of the old rj^gime, every 
political iiarty, every political leader, 
printed a little news-sheet of its own. 

Napoleon wrote often to the Directors and 
asked that steps be taken to protect his reputa- 
tion. The Pans press, so he argued, was helping 
the Austrians and the Sardinians, and something 
must be done to counteract this cA^il influence. 
He suggested the foundation of an oflicial news- 
paper, reflecting the opinions of the French 
Government. The Directors listened patiently, 
failed to answer the letters of their commander- 
in-chief, and did nothing, until General Napoleon, 
in despair, began to print his OAvn newspapers, 

The Nation then proceeds to describe 
Napoleon’s journalistic activities. 

in the year 1797 the Courtier de Varmee 
(Vltalw appeared in, Milan. A ,:^w weeks later it ^ 
was mllowed by La France viie de Varmee'' 
Both papers were edited by trained 
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editors who hod been requested to leave Paris 
for Napoleon’s headquarters. They were allowed 
to do the routine work. The actual editorial 
policy was dictated by Napoleon himself, aud 
not a word was printed until it had been sub- 
mitted to the generalissimo, who wielded the 
blue-pencil with great dexterity. The next year 
,Napoleon transferred the scene of his activities to 
Rgypt. As soon as he reached the shoi'eS of the 
Nile, the Courricr cVEgyptc appeared, printed in 
Cairo, originally in the French language, but 
soon followed by editions in Arabic for the benefit 
of the native, who nuKst be impressed by the 
glory and fame of the foreign conqueror. From 
that moment on Napoleon is master of ihc 
printed w^ord in his adoi)ted country, .\ftcr the 
coup d'etat of XVII I IVrnmaire the fre ed oni of 
the press was a dead issue in France. On the 
seventeenth of January of the year 
Napoleon restricted the number of newspapers 
that were to be printeil in PVance to exactly 
thirteen*. The others were suspended for an 
indefinite period of time. The Minister of Police 
was appointed guardian of the printed page and 
no news was to be made public that might in 
any way be detrimental to the safety of the 
Government. Immediate suppression Was the 
punishment that followed a breach of this strict 
rule. 

Not contented wnth his fame on the field of 
battle the great general fough t his quarrels on 
paper and concentrated his efforts upon a single 
sheet, the Moniteur, This journal Nvas not a new 
enterprise. It had made its first appearance 
early in the year 1 789 as an independent iicws- 
])aper. After 1801 it became the defender and 
expounder of the Napoleonic theories of govcni- 
ment and administration. It printed the official 
ilecrecs and the official announcements and was 
to be found on the table of every Imperial office- 
holder. When a seidous question was before 
the public, Napoleon himself w^rotc or dictated 
editorials aud articles. As a source of inspired 
information the paper %Yas never surpassed, 
not even by the kept press of Bismarck. The 
entire ouarrel between France and England is 
reflected in the articles of the Moniteiir, which 
answered every sneering attack of the London 
Times with the acerbity of one of our modem 
newspaper quarrels. 

A little later the ruler of the French found 
himself in a bitter fight %vith the French cardinals 
and finally with the Pope. Then he started a 
publication strictly for home consumption, the 
Bulletin de Paris, followed shortly afterwards 
by the Jout nal dcs Cures whkh first appeared 
at the precise moment when all oth^y clerical 
journals were suppressed. 

Wherever the Knperor went he was followed 
by copies of his inspired newspapers. When 
the snow of the Russian plains and the tenacity 
qf the Russian aiiiies had tiimed his glprious 
Moscow catnp|i]gh into complete failure, he has- 
tened back! to Poland andt ^from Wilnn and 


Warsaw tried to influence French public 
by short and crisp notes, telling of hiS' plans for 
the future and lying gloriously about the kctudl 
conditions of the present. Npt until he had left 
French soil did his activity as4i newspaper madi, 
cease. And Avhen he returned from Elba he 
resumed his work as unofficial editor-in-chief of 
the old Moniteur, For one hundred days Euroi>e 
was obliged to read this official organ if it wished 
to know what the hated Corsican had to say 
upon nil subjects from war to the administration 
of museums and the final destiny of conquered 
provinces. 

Thcsitpjiressiun of news was maintained 
by Napoleon at all hazard, but even Fouche, 
the head of his ministry of police, and Fpti*T 
che’s spies, could not prevent the ultimate 
spread of tlic truth. No wonder, then, that 
the Panjab G >vernment with the lielp of, 
the Governineut of India have failed to pre- 
vent the spread of news of the PanJab dis- 
ttirl>ances other than tho.se which alone 
they wanted to circulate; for their police 
and their spies are not «nch experts as 
Fouche and liis spies were. 

Two days before his death (May 3, 1821) 
Napoleon confessed that he had been 
wrong. ‘T tried to give F' ranee liberal ideas, 
loit I billed. In tlic beginning J felt that I 
was obliged to sup]>ress news. Afterwards 

it was too late” a commentary which 

ought to have served (us a warning to all 
who luive since flattered the French Em- 
peror by an imitation of his most unsuccess- 
ful and disastrous methods. 

Frederick the Great and Freedom of 
Speech and Freedom of the Press. 

The policy of Frederick the Great of 
I’russia as qjgards freedom -of expression, 
by siieqcli and writing, of what men felt and 
thought, was bir diflerent from that of Na- 
poleon. Riding along the Jager Strassc one 
day, he saw a crowd of people. ’‘See what 
it is,” he said to the groom who was 
attending him. “The^^ have something 
posted up about your Majesty,” said the 
groom, returning, Frederick, riding for- 
ward, saw a caricature of himself ”King 
in *Axry melancholy guise, says Prems 
( as translated by Carlyle), seated on a stool, 
a isoffee-raill between his knees, diligently 
grinding with the one hand, and with the 
oth^ picking up any bean that m%ht have 
fallen. 'Hang, it lower; smdthc^ng, bee- 
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koiut]^ his groom with a wave of the finger ; 
‘loww, that they may not have to hurt their 
necks about it.* No sooner were the words 
spoken, which €^read instantly, than there 
tose from the whole crowd one universal 
huzzah of joy. They tore the caricature 
into a tliousand pieces, and rolled after the 
king with loud ‘Lebe Hoch, our Frederick 
for ever,’ as he irodc slowly away.'’ There 
arfe scores of anecdotes about Frederick, 
writes the Encyclopaedia Briiannica^ from 
which this one has been taken, but not 
many so well authenticated as this. 

Macaulay adds some details which are 
im||Ottant and interesting. He writes: 

A great liberty of .speaking and of writing 
was allowed. Confident in the irresistible 
strength derived from a great army, the king 
looked down on malcontents and libellers with a 
wise disdain ; and gave little encouragement to 
imies and informers. When he wa.s told of the 
msafiection of one of his subjects, he merely 
asked, 'How many thousand men can he bring 
into the field?’ lie once saw a crowd staring 
at something on a wall. He rode up, and found 
that the object of citriosity was a scurrilous 
placard against himself. The placard had been 
posted up soliigh that it was not easy to reail 
it, l^redfertc ordered his attendants to take it 
down. *My' people and I,’ he said, 'have come 
to an agreement Avhich satisfies iis both. Thci^ 
are to say what they please, and 1 am to do 
what I please.’ No person woxdd have dared to’ 
publish in London satires on Cieorge 11 ap- 
proaching to the atrocity of those satires on 
Frederic which the booksellers at llerlin sold 
with impunity. One bookseller sent to the 
palace a copy of the most stinging lampoon that 
perhaps was ever written in the world, the 
Memoirs of Voltaire, published by Heaiiinarchais, 
and asked for his Maje.sty’s orders. ‘Do not 
advertise it in an offensive manner,’ said the 
‘ king, 'but sell it by all nieans. 1 hope it will pay 
^^you w^ll.’ Even among statesmen accustomed 
to the license of a free press such steadfastness of 
mind as this is not veiw common. 

Frederick's description of the agreement 
which he and his people had come to must 
not lead the reader to infer that he was 
a cruel dcvspot whose reign did no good to 
his people. On the contrary, wx have the 
following testinion}^ to his work as a ruler 
from the Encyclopa'dia Britannica ; 

"Taking his reign as a whole, it must be said 
th^t he" looked upon his power rather as a trust 
than its a source of personal advantage ; and the 
trust was faithfully discharged according to the 
best lights qf his day,” * 


How We Stand. 

In India some of Napoleon’s methods 
tvith regard to the Press and to the sup- 
pression of news have been hitlierto follow- 
ed, Of freedom of speech and of the Press, 
■we have none as a matter of right, though 
we have some when the oificiiils are dis- 
posed to be merciful. The conviction of 
Babu Kalinath Ray shows that even per- 
fectly innocent journalists can be convicted 
and punished. Public meetings can also be 
prohibited and broken up by the executive 
without the peoi)lc being able in any way 
to call them to account for such acts. 
What we say, therefore, in public and what 
we w^'ite and print, we do, not as a matter . 
of right, f)ut l)ecause the executive do hot 
«alw 7 iys think it politic to exercivSe their 
])ower. On the other hand, there is no 
constitutional power in the hands of the 
j)e()ple to prevent the executive and police 
from exercising their irresponsible and 
arbitniry j)owcrs in any way they think 
fit ; and, in practice, these ofticials are tm- 
chccked by, and therefore not actually 
responsible to, even the British Parliament. 
And, therefore, unlike the agreement “bet- 
ween himself and his people humorously 
described by Frederick the Great, the un- 
written figi'ccmcnt between the people *of 
India and tlicir rulers seems to be that 
while the rulers can do what they please, 
the people cannot say \vhat they please, 
unless they are permitted by the former to 
do so. Unlike Frederick the Great, the 
rulers of India, though they ought to 
be "confident in the irresistible strength 
derived from a great army”, do not "look 
down on malcontents wdtli a wise dis- 
dain”, and they do give "encouragement to 
spies and informers”. When they are told 
of the disaflection of one of his Majesty's 
‘.’equal-subjects”, they do not merely 
ask, "How many thousand men can he 
bring into the field ?” Of course, they 
know that in British India no disaffected 
person van bring even a hundred or a 
dozen framed and firmed men into the 
field, and it is doubtful if at present there 
is even a handful of Indians who have the 
desire to put an end to British rule bjr force. 

In spite of the more than ample powers 
of repression which the rulers possess, in 
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spite of large army and the latest 
weapons and engines of destmction which 
they possess and which bring ont 'the, 
weakness of the^nnarmed population into 
bold relief, they are never at ease. They 
attach the gi^test importance to the 
departniient of Spies. 

The follpwing figures give an idea of the 
unarmed condition of British India. 

Year Number of licences for 

arms in fpree 

1913 182412 

1914 176779 

1915 167242 

1916 - . 137183 

1917 136707 

The table shows how year after yedr tlic 
number of licences for keeping arms are 
Ijeing reduced. The area of British India 
is 1093074 square miles, its population 
244267542, and the number of its towns 
and villages 538809. There is then one 
licence in every 9 or 10 square miles, one 
man out of every 1800 possesses a licence, 
and there is one licence for every 4 towns 
and villages taken together. This is not a 
perilous situation, unless the uneasy 
conscience of any Anglo-Indian official or 
non-official makes it appear such. How- 
ever, urhatever be the reason, every now 
and then some paper or other, some press 
or other, is made to feel the force of the 
press law’s, including most of the best 
edited and most influential journals 
conducted in Indian interests, and even so 
sober and eyeful a journalist as Babu 
Kalinath Ray has been sentenced to rigor- 
ous imprisonment. There has thus arisen a 
feeling of insecurity in the minds of Indiah 
journalists,, no one kilo wing what may and 
what may hot be written with safety. On 
the top of all came the disturbances in the 
Panjab, the killing of a few Europeans, the 
destruction of much property, the shooting 
and bombing of hundreds of Indians, the 
prod^ation of Martial Law, and the 
passing of most eztraordinaty sentences 
on large numbers of Arsons bj^ Martial 
Law tribunals. The immediate effect was 
that people did not know what to do. 
RalifakdbraMktIi Tagore^s Lattgr 
to Jtife VtMtVQfa 

Li this state eff tiring, Rabindranath 


Tagore wrote the following letter to His 
Excellency the Viceroy, giting voi^ %o 
what Indians felt, and his 

knighthood : 

Your Excellency,— 'The (Enormity of the measu- 
res taken by the Govem'fticnt in tins Punjab 
for quelling some local disturbances has, with 
a rude shock, revealed to our minds the helpless- 
ness of our position as British subjects in India* 
The disproportionate severity of the punishments 
inflicted upon the unfortunate people and the 
methods of earrjdng them out, we are convince<i, 
are without parallel in the history of civilised 
goveniments, barring some conspicuous 
lions, recent and remote. Considering);, th^ 
such treatment has been meted out to a popula- 
tion, dtsnrmcfl and resourceless, by a power 
which has the most terribly efRctent organisation 
for destruction of human li ves, we must sttoi^ly 
assert that it can claim no political expediency, 
far less moral iustification. The accounts of the 
insults and sufterings undergone by our brothers 
in the Punjab have trickled through the ga^ed 
silence, reaching every corner of India, and the 
universal agody of indignation roused in the 
hearts of our people has been ignored by duf,^ 
rulers— possibly congratulating themselves for 
imparting what they imagine as salutary lessons. 
This callousness has l>een praised by ^utost of 
the Anglo-Indian papers, which haye '''in some 
cases gone to the brutal length of making fun 
of our sufferings, without reccivfhg the least 
cl*ck from the s^me authority, relentksaly parelul 
in smothering eVery cry of pain and expression 
of judgment from the 'drganc. representing the 
sufferers. Knowing that bur appeals have^been 
in vain and that the psfcsion of vengeance is 
blinding the noble vision of statesmanship in 
our Government which could so easily anord 
to be magnanimous as befltting its physi- . 
cal strength and moral tradition, the very 
least that I can do for my country is to take 
all consequences upon myself in giving voice to 
the protest of the millions of my countrymen, 
surprised into a dumb anguish of terror. The 
time has come when badges of honour make bur 
shame glaring in their incongruous context 
humiliation, and I for my part wislrto stancL 
shoni of all special distinctions, by the' side m 
tbo^ of my countrymen . who, for their so-called 
insignificance, arc liable to suffer a degradatioti 
not fit for human beings. And these are the 
reasons which have painfully compelled me to 
ask Your Excellency with due deference atid 
regret, to relieve me of my title of knighthood 
which I had the honour to accept from Hit 
Majesty the King at the hands ofyOnr pnede- 
cesior, for whose nobleness of heart i ttill 
entertain great admiration. 

The poet hm done the tie 
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right manner. • He has neither l^ecn impul- 
sive nor hasty. 

He is a man of international reputation 
and, therefore^^ what he has done will 
beconig, hnovm in the civilised world 
and some people may want to know the 
reason why. But this fact should not 
lead nny reader to think that the poet’s 
letter is a cry for the world’s pity, ife has 
throughout been a consistent advocate of 
strongly suflering what we have to suffer, 
"^wltliout whining. The letter is, no doubt, 
a pr6test addressed to the Viceroy. But 
its lessons for us, as we have understood 
them« are, that (1 ) wc should fully realise 
‘‘the helplessness of our |)()sition as British 
subjects in India” and endeavour in all 
righteous ways to acqtiire the peuver of 
helping ourselves ; (2) we should all be 
inspired with a feeling of true brotherliness 
tpwards all, irrespective of worldly dis- 
tinction, wealth, or position in life, and 
practise this brotherliness “in scorn of 
consequence.” 

What is ample opportunity ? 

When Mf, Montagu’s announcement of 
Augu8t*120, 1917, was published we com- 
mented on its unsatisIVictory character, 
and on subsequent occasions, too, wc have 
criticised it tinfavouftibly. But even if one 
were to consider it satisfactory, one would 
be compelled to say that at least one j)romise 
made in it had not been kept. It was pro- 
mised that “ample opportunity will be 
afforded for the public cliscu!?si*on of the 
proposals which will be submitted in due 
course to Parliament.” The proposals 
^are 'before the British Parliament in the 
form of a Bill. Before its introduction 
Indians were not given the least idea of 
what it was lil^e. Even when the Bill had 
l>een read a second time in the House of 
Commons, we had not before us even a 
brief summaty of the proposals contained 
in it. When at length the Government of 
India issued a press communique containing 
the tekt of the Bill, about a fortnight after 
its^ second reading in the Commons, they 
said that it “represents what the Govern- 
ment of India believe to lie the laiiguage of 
tht to make further provision witli 
the Government of India which 


has been introduced in Parlfement, but 
its absolute accuracy cannot be guaranteed 
owing to the difficulty of conveying by 
telegraph all the textual changes made in 
earlier versions.” The Bill has important 
schedules, but these have not been published. 
Can this be called ample opportunity for 
public discussion ? As it is, the Bill by no 
meiins represents substantially what 
Parliament will have to consider finally. 
For a joint committee of the two houses of 
Parliament will shortly begin to take 
evidence, and this committee has the power 
to propose or recommend any alternative 
scheme of reforms they choose. It may 
recommend even the retrograde scheme of 
the five provincial rulers. The Bill may 
thus undergo important changes before it 
comes again before Parliament, and it is 
probable that these changes will not be 
made known in India in time for any criti- 
cism that would not be too late. Not that 
any Indian criticism that is timely and not 
too late would have the effect of improving 
the Bill. Still it would have been politic 
to keep up the show of giving Indians 
a^^ hearing before legislating for them. 
But it seems that we arc considered so 
insignificant that it is not thought neces- 
sar}' even tV> keej) up a show. 

The Govermnentof India Despatches have 
had some effect in whittling done the re- 
forms. But though these Dcwspatches, which 
have to some extent injured our cause, were 
sent to the Secretary of State long ago and 
influenced him, they were published in India 
much later,— too late, in fact, for any timely 
and effective criticism to be ofiered on them 
by Indians. They ought to have been 
published in India sufficiently early to 
enable Indian criticism on them tareach the 
Secretary of State before he had made any 
alterations in the Bill in the light and under 
the influence of them. 

Considering all these circumstances, it 
seems futile to offer any detailed criticism 
on the Bill, It l>e recommended to be 
changed oy the joint committee l^eyond 
recognition. 

Imfian Coiulilit^iidi Rfif inms BUI. 

The Indian constitutional reform^ Bill 
which has been read a second time in the 
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House of Commons, is more unsatisfactory 
than the proposals contained in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report, unsatisfac- 
tory as those proposals themselves were. 
All the most vital and important legis- 
lative and executive powers are in 
the hands of the Government of India. 
But, as in the M. C. report so in the Bill, 
the Government of India remains be- 
yond the control of the representatives 
of the people. Only in the provinces are 
some subjects to be transferred to the 
charge of Indian ministers. Though the 
position and powers of these latter have 
been made unsatisfactory and unenAuable, 
in the Government of India there are to be 
no Indian ministers even with such powers 
and position. The preamble, which runs 
as follows, make this clear 

Whereas, \\ ith a view to the progressive reali- 
sation of responsible government in British 
India as an integral part of the Empire it is 
expedient gradually to develop self-governing 
institutions in that country. 

And whereas concurrently with the gradual 
development of such Institutions in the Provinces 
of India it is expedient to give to those Provinces 
in proviiKial matters the largest measure of 
iudependence of the Ooveniinent of India, wdiich 
is compjitible with the due discharge by the 
latter of its own responsibilities ; 

By the by, as the people of India wanted 
and still want some sort of autonomy, let 
us print below for comparison the preamble 
of the Organic Act forthe Philippine Islands, 
commonly known as the “Jones Law’b 
wjiich has given the P'ilipinos internal 
autonomy witliin 17 years of the American 
conquest of those Islands. ^ 

An act to declare the purpose of the people of 
the United States as to the mture political .status 
of the people of the Philippine Islands, and to 
provide a more autonomous Government for 
those Islands. 

Whereas it was never the intention of the 
people of the Unit^ States in the incipicncy of 
the War with Spain to make it a war of conquest 
or for territorial aggrandizement ; and ^ 

Whereas it is, as it has always been, the 
purpose of the people of the United States to 
withdraw their sovereignty over th^ Phillippme 
Islands and to recognize their independence as 
soon as a stable government can be established 
themin ; and 

• Whereas for the speedy accomplishment of 
such purpose It is desirable to place in the hands 
of the people of the Philippines aslarge a control 
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of their domestic ail'airs as can be given them 
without, in the meantime, impairing the eserdse 
of the rights of sovereignty by the people bf the , 
Unitrf States, in order that, by the use and 
exercise of popular franchise and governmental 
powers, thej' may be the better prepare44o frlly 
assume the rfsponsibilitiee and enjoy all the 
privileges of complete independence : 

A vital element in all constitutional 
reforms ought to be the guaranteeing of per- 
sonal liberty to the inlialDitants of the coun- 
try. It was for this reason that the special 
session of the Congress held in Bombay last 
year resolved as follow’^s : — 

The Government of India shall have undivided 
administrative authority on matters directly 
concerning ])ence, trancjuility and defence of the 
country subject to the following : 

That the Statute to be passed by Parliament 
should include the Declaration of the Rights of 
the l*coplc of India as British citizens 

fa) That alLIndian subjects of His Majesty 
and all the subjects naturalised or resident in 
Indixi are etjual before the law, and there shall Be . 
no penal or administrative law in force in British 
India whether substantive cr procedural of a 
discriminative nature ; 

(b) That no Indian subject of His Majesty 
shall be liable to suffer in liberty, ihe, property or 
freedom of association, free speech or in respect 
ofw’riting, except under sentence by an ordinary 
Court of Justice and as a result of lawful and 
open trial ; 

(c) That every Indian suljeci shall be entitled 
to bear arms, subject to the purchtisc of a license, 
as in Great Britain, and that right shall not be 
taken aw^ay save by a sentence of an ordm^ry 
Court of Justice ; 

(d) That the press .shall l)e free and that no 
license nor security shall be demanded on the 
registration of a jires.s or new'spaper ; 

(c) That corporal punishment shall not be 
inflicted on any Indian subject of His Majesty 
serving in His Majesty’s Army or Navy save 
under conditions applying eqiuilly to all other 
British «ubjccts. 

The Bill does not contain any proviaions 
like the above. It may be noted that the 
Philippine Organic Act docs, as some clauses 
of its section 3 extracted below will show. 

That no law shall be enacted in said islands 
which shall deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property without due proceSvS of law, or deny 
to any person therein the equal protection of the 
laws. Private property shall not be taken fot^ 
public use without just compensation. 

That in all criminal prosectitions the accused 
shall enjoy the right to be heard by himself and 
cotmsel, to demand the nature pad cause Of the 
accusation against him, to a Stfefdfr Audi 

pulm* trial, to tticet the lAdtnesses mce to face, 
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asid to have compulsory process to compel the 
attendance of witnessesin his behalf. 

That no person shall be held to answer for 
a criminal offence without clue process of law ; 
and no^person for the same offence shall l)e twice 
put in jeopardy of punishment, nor shall be 
compelled ni any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself. 

That all persons shall before conviction be 
bailable by sufficient sureties, except for capital 
offences. 

That the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended unless when in cases of 
rebellion, insurrection, or invasion the public 
safety may recpiire it, in either of which events 
the same may be suspendetl by the President, or 
by the Governor-General, wherever during such 
period the necessity for such suspension shall 
exist. 

That excessive bail shall not be reciuired, nor 
excessive lines imposed, nor cruel and unusual 
punishment inflicted. 

That the right to be secured against unreason- 
able searches and seizures shall not be violated. 

That no law shall be passed abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press, or the right 
of the people peaceably , to assemble and |)clition 
the Government for redress of grievances. 

The small number of men who, under 
the Bill, will enjoy freedom of speeeli and 
the smaller number of [ilaecs where it will 
be enjoyed are mentioned in the following 
sections of the Bill 

Part I, Section 9(8). There shall be freedom 
of speech in the governor’s legislative council. No 
person shall be liable to any proceedings in any 
c^^ts by reason of his speech or vote in any such 
crouneil or by reason of anything contained in 
any official report of the proceedings of any such 
council. 

Part 11, Section (7). There shall be freedom 
of speech in both chambers of the Indian legis- 
lature. No plrson shall be liable to any pro- 
ceedings in an 3 ^ court b\' reason of his speech or 
vote in either chamber, or by reason of pny thing 
contained in any official report of the proceedings 
of either chamber. 

These two sections mcjin that members 
of the provincuil councils and of the Indian 
legislature will have freedom of speech in 
the council chambers. The Wfir which was 
fought “for the worUPs freedom’ ' has not 
after all been fought in vain, so far as India 
is concerned . For it has led to the pro- 
posal to set apart a few hundred square 
yards of Indian soil, enclosed within walls, 
wlicreafew hundred men will be allowed 
of speech whether they wall ex- 
ekem it, undeterred J^y tht secret activities 
of tbe C.I.D., is another matter. However, 


seyously speaking, we do appreciate these 
portions of the Bill. Let us quote here 
another section, a part of which we entirely 
approve of, and the remainder we might 
have wholly liked if for ‘^may” ‘‘shall” 
had been substituted. 

22. The salary of the Secretary of State, the 
salaries of his undei'-secretaries, and any other 
expenses of his dspaAment may, notwithstanding 
anything in the principal Act, instead of being 
paid out of the revenues of India, be paid out of 
moneys provided by Parliament, and the salary' 
of the Secretary of State shall be so paid. 

In justice all the salaries and all the 
expenses of the Secretary of State’s depart- 
meat should be j^aid from British revenues, 
just all the exf)enses of the Colonial and 
other State Secretaries’ departments are 
paid. 

The Rules, which are not a part of the 
Bill, and which have not been published, 
are viteil. Of the little power which 
appears to be promised to the people in the 
Bill, much may be (or one may almost say 
will he) taken awaiy 1 >3^ the Rules, just as 
the rules made to give effect to the Morky- 
Minto scheme of reform made that scheme 
more futile than it originally was. That 
was because those rules were made practi- 
call}" bv’ the Indian Civil Service bureau- 
crats ; and the Rules to be made to give 
effect to the Bill would als6 be made by 
the Civilian Bureaucracy^ whose hostility 
to Indian political aspirations must now 
l.)e ]>atent to all educated and thinking 
Indians and their well-wishers. In the Bill, 
of course, it is not said in so many words 
that the Civilians will make the Rules. It 
is simph’ said 

30. Where an 3 ^ matter is required to be 
prescribed or regulated hy rules under the prin- 
cipal Act, different rules ma 3 ^ be made for differ- 
ent provinces, and where no special provision is 
made ns to the authority b 3 ^ Wnom the rules are 
to be made, the rules shall be njade by the 
Govemor-General-in-Council, with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State in Council, and shall 
not be subject "fo repeal or alteration by the 
Indian legislature or by any local legislature. 

It is well-known that the majority 
of the men denoted by the terms ‘Govemor- 
Gener,^! in Council’ and ‘Secretary of State 
in Councir are members bf the Indian CivH 
Service. 

What vital and IjjaSportant matters are 
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left to be dealt with by rules will appear 
ft^m the following sections of Part I of ^the 

1.— (1) Provision may be made by i-ulcs 
under the Government gf India Act, 1915, as • 
amended by the Govemmetit of India (Amend- 
meiit) Act, 191(3, f which Act, as so amended, is 
in this Act referred to as *‘the principal Act”) 

(a) for the classification of subjects, in relation 
to the functions of government, as central and 
provincial subjects, for the purpose of distin- 
raishing the functions of local govcrnincuts and 
kgislatures from the functions of the Governor- 
General in Council, and the Indian Legislature. 

(b) for the devolution of authority in respect 
of provincial subjects, and for the allocation of 
sources of revenue, to local governments ; 

(c) for use under the authority • of the 
GoA'^ernor-General in Council of the agency of 
local governments in relation to central subjecis, 
in so far as such agency may be found con- 
venient ; and 

(d) for the transfer from among the provincial 
subjects cf subjects (in this Act referred to as 
‘‘transferred subjects” ) to the administration of 
the governor acting with the niinister in charge 
of the subject, and for allocation of provincial 
funds for the purpose of such administration. 

(2) Rules made for the above-mentioned jnir- 
ppses may*— 

(i) regulate the extent and conditions of such 
devolution, allocation, aiid transfer ; 

(ii) provide for fixing the contributions 
payable by local Governments to the Governor- 
General in Council and making such contribu- 
tions a first cha^e on provincial revenues : 

(iii) provide for constituting a finance depart- 
ment in any province and regulating the func- 
tions of that department ; 

(iv) provide for regulating the exercise of the 
authority vested in the local government of a 
province over the members of the public services 
therein ; 

(v) provide for the settlement of doubts 
arising as to whether any matter does or does 
not belong to a provincial subject or a tra«is- 
ferred suWeet, and tor the treatment of matters 
which affect both a transferred subject and^a 
subject which is not transferred : and 

(vi) make such consequential and supple- 
mental provisions as appear necessary or 
expedient. 

Provided that without prejudice to any 
general pov^er of revoking or mtering rules under 
the principal Act, the rules shall not authorise 
the revocation or suspension of the transfer of 
any subj^t except with the sanction of the Secre- 
tary of State in Council. 

Besides these there are ntimerous other 
on which the Bill leaves this 
authority or that to make rules. The Bill 
i^s^thus 51 mere frame- work or skeleton ; it 


is the rules which will really make the 
Indian constitutional reforms what the 
authorities want to make them. Not 
knowing what the rules are going to be, 
it is not possible to thoroughly criticise 
the Billi From the Government of India 
Despatches one may indeed guess what 
their prevailing character will fe, vii., illi- 
beral ; but ope cannot . conjecture the 
details. Moreover conjectural criticism' is 
of little use. It may be presumed that the 
rules will not be published for public cri- 
ticism in India before they are finally sanc- 
tioned and passed, though they ought 
to be. This is the ^Yay in \vhich we arc 
going to he given responsible government. 

When the Bill says, 

lYovided that without prejudice to any 
general jxiwer of revoking or altering rules under 
the principal Act, the rules shall not authorise 
the revocation or suspension of the transfer of 
any subject except with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State in Council. — 

it is to be understood that the transfer of 
any subject may lie revoked or sits|)ended 
with the sanction ol'thc St<*i-ctary of State 
in Council. In the words of Sir Sankaran 
Nair, it should not be ‘^in the power of the 
Governor or the Secretary of State who 
will only be his mouthpiece to strike thus 
at the root of the reform scheme. To give 
such circumstances this power is to go 
against the principles ' of constitutioAal 
Government and will be taken as indicative 
of a spirit incompatilile with constitu- 
tional Government.’’ 

It is well known that all the chief legis- 
lative and executive powers by which 
principally a nation may be kept weak 
or made strong, cowed down and emas- 
culated or emboldened and helped to be- 
come men, kept ignorant or enlightened, 
kept poor or made wealthy, kept a con- 
stant prey to sporadic and epidemic 
diseases or helped to become healthy and 
strong, humiliated or helped to become 
self-respecting, and kept isolated from 
the world or helped to make progress in 
ihilture, wealth and fireedoiti by free inter- 
Ijourse with the nations of the earth, —rest 
of these powers belong to tihe Goyemment 
pf India. And these powers will never he 
generally used with a sole ej^ to the good 
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of India unless the people can control the 
Government of India. At present this 
government is autocratic, not respon- 
sible to the people of India, and practi- 
cally it is not responsible even to the 
Parliament and people of Great Bxdtain. 
The Bill makes the Governor-General per- 
haps somewhat more of an autocrat than 
he IS now. In the Bill, though the Indian 
Legislative Assembly will have an elective 
majority, the Governor-General will be able 
with the help of the Council of State, in 
which the elected element will be in a 
minority, to enact any law he likes, and to 
veto any law which he dislikes. No doubt, 
for passing any law he requires to ])ass in 
this way, he will have to adopt the follow- 
ing procedure • 

' (4) Where tlic Govcrnor-Getieral in Council 
certifies that it is essential for the safety, tran- 
quillity, or interests of British India or any 
part thereof or for the ])urpose of meeting a 
case of emergency which has arisen that art}* 
law shall be passed, the council of state shall 
have power to ]jass laws without the assent 
of the legislative assembly, which laws shall 
have effect as laws passed by both chambers. 

But is there any law which may not 
come under any of the categories described 
above ? All laws passed in any country 
by any legislatttre can be described as and 
are laws for the safety, trmiquillity or 
interests of that country or any [xart there- 
of or for the purpose of meeting a case of 
emergency. Speaking generally it is difficult 
to see what other kind of laws a legislature 
can be asked to pass. 

The position of ministers in locid govern- 
ments may be inferred from the sections 
quoted below. In our opinion, it will not 
be a position of power, influence, dignity, 
or even of worldly advantage in the 
matter of salary ; and it will not be equal 
to that of a member of the executive coun- 
cil. 

(1). The governor of a governor’s province 
may, by* notification, appoint ministers, not 
being members of his executive council or other 
oflRcials^ to administer transferred subjects, and 
any ministers so aiipointed shall hold office 
during his pleasure. 

There shall be paid to any minister so ap- 
pointed such salary^ as the governor, subject 
to the section of the Secretary of State, may 
determifie. 


(2) No minister shall hold office for a longer 
period than three months, unless he is or be- 
come an elected member of the local legislature. 

(3) 111 relation to a transferred subject, 
the governor shall be guided by the advice of 
the minister in charge, unless having regard 
to His Majesty’s instructions he sees sufficient 
cause to dissent from the opinion of the minister, 
in which case he may require action to be taken 
otherwise than in accordance with that advice; 

(4) Provision may be made by rules under 
the principal Act for the temporary adminis- 
tration of a transferred subject where iircases 
of emergency owing to a vacancy there is no 
minister in charge of the subject by such authority 
and in such manner as may be prescribed by 
the rules. 

In the provincial legislatures, the elec- 
tive element will be in a majority. There 
is alreaidy a majority in some of these 
legislatures’" ; the bill provides for a bigger 
majority. But this gain is counterbalanced 
by the following clauses relating to grand 
committees : 

(3) Provision shall be made for the appoint- 
ment from among the members of the council of 
grand committees on which a majority of the 
members shall be nominated members,* selected 
by the governor, with power, in cases specially 
referrea to them, to pass or reject laws without 
the assent of the council, which laws shall, if 
passed, have the same effect as laws passed by 
the council. 

(4) Where any Bill relating to a reserved 
subject has' been introduced or is proposed to be 
introduced or an amei^ment to such a Bill is 
moved, the governor certify that the Bill 
or any clause of it or the amendment is essential 
to the discharge of his responsibility for the 
reserved sidijects : and the Bill, clause or amend- 
ment shall thereupon be referred to a grand 
committee. 

(5) Where any Bill has been introduced or is 
proposed to be introduced, or any amendment 
to a Bill is moved or proposed to be moved, the 
governor may certify that the Bill or any clause 
of it or the amendment afiectfe either — 

(a) the safety or tranquillit}^ of his province 
or any part of it or of another province, or 

(b) the interests of a specified resented 
subject ; 

and may direct either that no proceedings or no 
further proceedings shall be taken by the council 
in relation to the Billj clause or amendment, or, 
if he thinks fit and if the council so desire, that 
the Bill, clause or amendment shall be referred to 
a grand committee, and the Bill, clause or amend- 
ment shall be dealt with in accordance with such 
direction. 

Thus the grand committees are,a weapon^ 
in the hands of the Governor to pas$ < 3 ^. to 
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rej^jt any laws, as he thinks best. It 
may be contended that he will have to 
follow the procedure of certification. As to 
that, see our remarks above on the 
Governor-General ha\4ng also to follow 
^ the same method. It is a curb on auto- 
cracy only in name. 

The Bill makes the Provincial Governors 
in one respect more powerful than they are 
at present. Under the existing constitution 
of some of the Frovincial councils, the 
Governor cannot always get his legislative 
council to pass the laws he wants, but the 
bill gives them the means of getting any 
laws, they want, passed, by means of the 
grand committees. I^et us enter* into 
some detail. The Bengal legislative 
Council lias already a small elective 
majority, and some of the other Provincial 
Councils, for instance, Bombay, have a 
strong non-official majority. It is just 
possible for these councils to sometimes 
throw out Govenimcnt bills, or to pass 
bills opposed by the executive. The latter 
become law if not vetoed. For, as, subject 
to tlie limitations laid down from time to 
time by parliamentary enactments for the 
governance of India, the legislative councils 
in India enjoy full freedom of legislation in 
their respective legislative fields, a bill goes 
through three readings and becomes law if 
it is not vetoed. Therefore the provision 
of grand committees curtails the rights and 
power of the provincial legislatures. 

It is not merely in theory that some of 
the existing provincial legislative councils 
cannot always be made to pass laws 
wanted by the Executive. Actual instances 
may be mentioned. In the Bombay 
Chronicle (August, 1, 1918) Mr. V. J. Patel 
mentioned the following 

The Bombay Government had recently intro- 
duced a Bill for the amendment of the City of 
Bombay Municipal Act enabling them to appoint 
the Municipal Commissioner of Bombay on the 
I.*egislative Council The *amendmeiit was 
strougly opposed by the non-official members 
u4th the result that it was lost. Similarly the 
Hon. piwan Bahadur Godbole had moved an 
importtot amendment to the Irrigation Bill 
intrc^uced by the Bombay Government in 1915 
and it was supported by the non^official members 
^vith the xemk that when it was put to vote 
there was a tie. o'hly last year the Gbvem- 


ment had to drop the District Board Bill owing 
to strong non-official opposition. 

By means of grand committees, tte 
Governors would be able in future to over- 
come such dfficulties. 

In addition to making provincial Gover- 
nors practically all-powerful as regards 
legislation, the bill provides many means 
for the Goveraor-Genend or the Secretan,* 
of State to interfere in and control provin- 
cial legislation. 

We consider the following unsatis- 
factory : 

(4) A governor’s legislative council may he 
dissolved at any time by the governor by notifi- 
cation, blit in that case the governor shall 
appoint a date not more than six months aft^ 
the (late of dissolution for the next session (}f his 
legislative cotincil. 

17. (1) Every council of state shall continue 
for five years, and every legislative assembly for 
three years, from its fii'st meeting ; 

Provided that— • 

(a) either chamber of tlic legislature may be 
sooner dissolved by the governor-general ; 

(b) any such period may be extended by the 
governor-general if in special circumstances he so 
thinks fit ; and 

(c) after the dissolution of cither chamber the 
governor shall appoint a day not more than six 
months later for the next session of that 
chamber. 

The sections detding with the public 
services practically place their appointment, 
])ay, pensions, discipline and dismissal 
beyond the province of the le^slatures and 
Indian Ministers. This was to be expected 
from what the Viceroy said in one of his 
si)eeches a few months ago,. More definite 
criticism can be offered only when the rules 
relating to the services are published. The 
appointment of an auditor-general is a 
desirable step. The appointment of a 
pemanent public service commission may 
also do good, if proper men arc appointed. 
But the legislative councils will not have 
anything to do with these appointments. 

There are many other points in the Bill 
which are open to criticism, but we do nqt 
fee! disposed to write more, because we feel 
that criticism at this stage would not be of 
any practical use. 

Tnc Bill is a very unsatlffactoty pi^ 
of work. What was wanted was a 
libd^ meamre of self-rnie embodied in» 
granted by aself-contbined andjadependeot 
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Act, iocoirporating the good points of all 
preTious laws relating to the governance of 
India. What we have got instead is a mere 
skeleton, with constant references to rules 
to be made hereafter, to schedules not pub- 
lished in India, and to the GoA’^ernraent of 
India Acts of 1915 and 1916. There is 
nothing in the Bill to rouse enthusiasm. 
Distrust of Indian capacity and confidence 
in the capacity, wisdom and infallibility 
of the human Ijeings appointed as gover- 
nors or governors-general, are writ large 
I over the Bill. 

Patents aactired by young Mr. E. E. Dutt. 

The following is an incomplete list of 
the patents obtained by Mr. E. E. Dutt 
which have lieen referred to in a previous 
note : 

No. 3151 of 1917, a process for the 
manufacture of sodium carbonate, alumina 
and metallic chlorides. 

No. 3152 of 1917, a process for the 
manufacture of potassium carbonate, alumi- 
na and metallic chlorides. 

No. 3517 of 1918, a process for themanu- 
facture of alumina, sodium and potassium 
carbonate.s, sodium and potassium alnmi- 
nates and potassium chloride. 

No. 3279 of 1917, a j)rocess for the 
manufacture of potassium chloride. 

No, 3534 of 3918, a process for the 
manufacture , of tduraina, sodium and 
potassium carbonates, sodium and potas- 
sium aluminates, magnesium and calcium 
chlorides. 

No. 3599 of 1918, a process for the manu- 
facture of aluminium, sodium chloride, alu- 
minium chloride and carbonates of soda 
and potash. 

No. 3831 of 1918, a process for the 
manufacture of potassium sulphate. 

No. 3832 01 1918, a process for the 
manufacture of potassium chloride. 

No, 3833 of 1918, a process for the 
manufacture of potassium salts from 
silicate minerals. 

No. 3835 of 1918, a process for the 
manufacture of potassium carbonate and 
alumina. 

Np, 3736 -of 1918, a process for the 
manplacture^ of manganese dioxide and 
manganese. ' 


No. 2989 of 1917^ a process for the 
synthetic production of Methane, 

No. 3202 of 1917, a process ''for the 
manufacture of magnesia. 

No. 3475 of 1918, » process .for the 
manufacture of alumina. 

Government and the Calcutta 
University. 

It is generally held that retrenchment 
is practicable, and ought to be seriously 
undertaken, in many iteuis of expenditure 
of the Calcutta. University ; and we think 
there is some truth in the prevailing belief. 
But, without detailed examination of all 
items, we cannot say whether, even if all 
the retrenchment compatible Avith efficiency 
were made, the University would be ablet 
to do' without the increased income which 
the raising of the fees would bring in. The 
thing is, it has Ijeen a standing accusation 
of Anglo-Indian officialdom that the Indian 
Universities were merely examining bodies, 
not teaching uniA'crsities. But when the 
Calcutta UniA'crsity seriously took in hand 
the teaching function of a university, the 
same officialdom did not help it with ade- 
quate grants. As is well-known to our 
readers, we baA'c not approved of all the 
methods and means adopted by the univer- 
sity to convert itself into a teaching uni- 
A'ersity. But in justice to it we must say 
that when the Government of India has 
giA-en its formal sanction to all these me- 
thods and means, it was itsbounden duty to 
place sufficient resources at its disposal to 
enable it to carry on its work efficiently. 
This, GoA'emment has not hitherto done. 
This has obliged the boss of the University 
to haA'e recourse to the raising of examina- 
tion fees repeatedly. If he had fraiikly put 
the matter thus, instead of using inaccurate 
facts and unsound arguments, there would 
not have been so great an outcry against the 
step. He might ha\'e said : “We the people 
are poor, and we already have to su^ 
much inconvenience for meeting the ex- 
penses of the education of our children. 
But we must make still greater sacrifices 
for the sake of education. There is no help ‘ 
for it.’’ But he chose to be defiant, and 
by denying the fact of our pOArerty gave a 
handle 'to oar opponents. And the Vise- 
Chancellor, too, sinnedin hi* compa%. 
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Ke du ctioa Graatni- 

We hear from a rdiabte source that in- 
Bengal, the Govenument ^ants of certain 
schools have been much reduced. We should 
like to know whether this is being done in all 
districts. Xt is suspected that the motive 
underlving the reduction of school grants is 
that if secondary and primary education 
were made ‘transferred’ subjects, the minister 
in charge would be given moneys wherewith 
to cany on his wo^, calculated in accord- 
ance with these reduced grants, so that 
there might be more money in the hands of 
the bureaucracy to spend on their ‘re- 
served’ Bubjecte. This would have, the 
effret of compelling the minister to propose 
fresh taxation. 

The public in all provinces should exer- 
cise great vigilance and find out whether 
sums hitherto allotted to deijartments 
which are likely to be transferred are 
being reduced. 

Betlrase College. 

This year more girls have matriculated 
in Bengal than hitherto. Hence there is 
a rush on Bethune College, which is the 
only State and unsectarian College for 
women in Bengal, the other, Diocesan 
College, being a Christian institution. The 
Lady Principal of Bethune College has 
informed several girl applicants for admis- 
sion that there is no available accommoda- 
tion in the college- hostel, nor room in the 
college ’bus. And even if girls were able to 
make their own arrtingements for lodging 
and board and conveyance, the floor space 
in the First Year Class room cannot seat 
more than some three dozen students. At 
the Bame time, the college staflT is quite 
sufficient for teaching a class of the maxi- 
mum strength of 150 allowed by the uni- 
versity regulations. In fact, the sum of 
about Ss. 2,500 spent for the professoriate, 
can be said to, be partly wasted, because, 
though can teach motp students, the 
class-voosas axe too smat^ for takmg in 
mpre. The teason is, the college has 
no bujlding of its own, coifege classes 
heh^ hdd m the old school bowing. We 
have boiil lieiatiBg for aliottt a decaw that 
the wosra hATS a btnldi^ and a 

hos^rt ofilife a#it. Bw thfc gtants 

U 


tlw plans are still on poper. In the mean* 
time, some temporary expedients aihould be 
resorted to for the educatiop of all the ghd 
matriculates who want to continue their 
studies. A committee has been ap|)ointed 
by the Brahmo community in Calcutta to 
make definite suggestions and proposals 
to the Director of Public Instruction. It is 
to be hoped that that officer and the 
Bengal Government will treat this mat* 
ter as urgent. 

Swadeshi. 

Mr. M. K. Gandhi has been trying ta 
revivify the Swadeshi movement. We are 
in entire sympathy with his dBForts. We 
have been practising tbe principles of 
swadeshism, as far as we can obtain our 
requirements from the local market, for 
about two decades. The difficulties in our 
way have l>een the absence or paucity of 
supplies and the dishonesty of many dealers 
who pass off foreign goods as Swadeshi. 
Along with other swadeshists, we should 
Ije greatly fihliged if we could know in 
what local shops we could get genuine 
Swadeshi things. As regards art^les of 
clothing, wc would certainly prefer articles 
prepared from countiy-maUt yam woven 
in the country. 

It should be understood and recognised 
by all Indians, as it already is uuderstood 
and recognised by many, that though 
the Swadeshi movement is an economic 
movement, it is sure to strengthen and 
vivify all other national movements. And 
there is this to be said in its favour, which 
cannot be said of any purely political 
movement, -that up to a certain point it is 
entirely in our hands to make it what we 
like, by our earnestness and sacrifice. 

Swadeshists should take note of tbe 
coming world*8truggle between the eeono* 
mic and the political formulas and thdr 
inter^lation. Already the national leaders 
of Ireland recognize very clearly the power 
of the economic formula. “Through tW 
development of their co*operative socfotfoi, 
and through the remaihahle 

widtiilgs of thrir co*opa:atjhre 
have inme to understand the wetdmss of 
the wA jpariknehtacy ^ fo 

now patmfy ttn^nhi^ 
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and Ca-thoHc Ireland have been kept apart 
largely by maniptdation of the political 
formula; on the basis of an economic 
formula they would come together auto- 
matically.” Thus writes the iia^n of 
New York. May not Hindus and Moslems 
come together automatically on the basis 
of an economic formula ? 

Mr Dfaishaw Wncha on o«r 
Cloth Supply. 

In a letter contributed to the Times of 
India on the subject, Sir Dinshaw Wacha 
makes a forecast of the future possibilities 
TO regard to the price of piecegoods which 
is not cheerful reading. He says that ”any 
hope of restoration of normal conditions is 
futile, as no relief by w'ay of adequate 
imports on the pre-War* scale can be 
expected from Manchester for one year 
more at least.” The deficiency, he holds, 
cannot be made good by local supply ; 
“no relirf by way of increased output 
from Indian mills can be expected owing 
to the difficulty of strengthening the 
mills by additional spindles and looms,” 
spetrxuly as shortage of shii)ping is likely 
to continue. 

Sir Dinshaw Wacha has calculated that 
there - were 13’G yards of cloth for con 
sumption in India per annum per head of 
the population in 1913-14., as compared 
with 9.28 yards, the annual average of the 
hve years which ended on 31st March, 
1919, or a shoi-tage of 4‘32 yards jicr vear 
per head. The figures explain the cry of 
shortage and high prices of cloth. 

Cannot hand-looms and the indigenous 
spinning wheels render any further help 
than they do ? We think they can. 

Wliy ^plaos ask for Independence 
How. 

Readers of newspapers know that the . 
Fflipinos _ have been recently asking 
for the , independence which Americans 
have promised them ; and hopes have been 
that they would get it at no distant 

^ JiecTOtly the PhtUp^e Independence 
y^i nmission^ Sotty Filipinos 

of s^tion 

^ mat archipelago, jtm , ^ yJsit to 

Aptimea ,to ask for TM 


chairman of the comtnissiott wfs . Matmtel 
L* Quezon, Ptesidtnt of thi' {liiHp^e 
Senate. A representative of the New York 
World interviewed Mr. Quezon and 

Why should the Filipinos ask for Independence 
now ? And what specific advantages would 
independence give them over the present arrange* 
ment ? Are they asking for independence because 
they really need it or merely because they 
want it ?** 

“The doubtfulness you express,’’ Mr. 
Quezon said, “is natural enough, and* your 
({uestions are perfectly fair, I will try 
to answer them as fully as you wish.” 

“Yon ask what advantages we think indepen** 
dence would have for us as compared with the 
present arrangement. 1 will name two which we 
are quite sure of. The first concerns our purely 
domestic and internal affairs, over which, at 
present, we have no effective control, no matter 
how vitally they concern us. We can make laws, 
to be sure, but those laws cannot have effect 
without the approval of Congress and the 
President. Take the one matter, for instance, of 
land and other natural resources. Wc Filipinos 
realize that, though we have great natural 
wealth in our country, it is by no means limitless 
wealth. We want to be sure that it is used 
wisely and properly for our owm benefit and con- 
served prudently for the benefit of the Filipinos 
who are not bom yet. Wishing that, we may, 
for instance, feel it necessary to forbid the sale of 
lands or other fundamental wealth to any 
foreigners And wc can make such laws. But 
liefore those laws become effective they must 
receive approval in this country [America], where, 
naturally, they wdll l)e considered not merely as 
they aftect us Filipinos but as they might affect 
the United vStates in respect to certain possible 
international complications. 

The Filipino patriot then proceeded to 
explain the second great advantage. 

“Another great practical advantage of inde- 
pendence would affect our foreign aiairs. At 
present we have no power to make any laws of 
anv sort affecting them. We cannot make such 
a thing, for instance, as a trade agreement iwith 
any cquntiy. All snch arrangementa have to be 
made in Wasfain^on. And the PhiltmmM, are 
so remote, their products and fhw whole 
industrial and commercial organization! all tktir 
economic needs, are so deferent, that it 4a Wry 
dimcnlt, firstly, to obtain the iateiieMi 
pongress in them at all; and, wsfondly, to 
induce Congress to consider them as whnt tiieT 
really ai^iwrel^ Filipino matters. 

. Mr. >Q«e*oa added a third rfeaaim wl^ . 
i« reidlj vitM, tiio^ 

otK .iodqpTOdent::- 
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third great advantage we see in inda* 
pendence wonld be thc^ faet that wc were indc- 
pendemt. Independenqe is Uhe food. Yon do not 
miss it nhless yoti do not have it. Its valoe is 
not something that can be at^gued about pr 
settled by formula. If yon asked a hungry mM 
what the great advantage of food to him 
would be, he would simply answer you, Food. 
And so wc see the advantage of being indepen- 
dent. It is a fundamental desire with us, as it 
would be with you if you did not have it.*^ 

Having given the reasons why the Fili- 
pinos ask for independence, their leader 
went on to say why they 'wanted it now. 

‘‘In the first place, there is the Jonef hu\, 
throug^h which, in 1916, Congress promised 
ns independence as soon as a stable government 
^uld DC established. We accepted that promise 
in good faith. We set to work under it in good 
faith to meet its terms and gain our indepen- 
dence. And now wc have met its terms. The 
man you sent out there for that purpose, 
Governor-General Franci.s Burton Harrison, 
has come back and told you that the foundation 
of our nation has l^een w^ell laid.” 

“A stable government has been established. 
It is a government entirely of Filipinos. There 
are only tW'o white men in it. And those Filipinos, 
as legislators and administrators have done 
such things as this. They have established at a 
cost of $50,000,000 a universal system of 
primal*)" and secondary education which will 
reach evenr child in the islands. They have 
established law, peace and order. For three, 
years of the war it was the Filipinos who kept 
the American flag flying in the islands, every 
white soldiel* having been withdrawn. They 
have laid all the old racial-religious bogies, and 
Mohammedan legislators sit beside Christian 
ones to make laws for the islands. They have 
broken down the old peonage system where it 
exi^fted and passed effective laws for the protec- 
tion of labour. They have stabilized financial 
conditions and created a solid and wealthy 
Philippine National Bank. 

“fii brief,” said Mr. Queston, ”we havecomplied 
with tibc Jones law. We have a stable govern- 
ment. We have done the share W"bich you your- 
selves prescribed for us. So when you say to 
us, *Wuy should you ask for independence now?’ 
we have a sight to answer with another 
qaesthm, ‘Why 9iould you ask us to wait any 
longer?’ 

A seMitdi reason also was given why 
thisjpattieuilar time has been chosen for 
kdependieiM 

* ‘^Anpihd’maicm why this s^ to usa pro^ 
a«k oar iadspeivdenm is the eaaipg 
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of the war and the Conference in Paris^ ViHtoi 
weosk jrou to setusfrec we metely ask youtobS 
consistent. If any country ever stood definitely 
and indisputably for any principle the United 
States stood definitely m thip war for the 
praciple of national freedom and self-determina* 
tiqn. It was through your enunciation of this 
principle that Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo- 
slavia and all the other new nations were set free 
and formed. How, then, can you consistently 
deny the same right to us, particularly when we 
have willingly served a long and carefiilW 
watched apprenticeship in democratic self-rule# 
while these other fomierly submerged natiouaP 
ties must start from the very bottom as 
learners ?” 


Mr. Quexon also summed up his reasons 
in one pregnant sentence. 

“Ikcause v\c need independence as you would 
need it if* you did not already have it, because it 
would be of direct and practical advantage to 
us both at home and abroad, because we are fit 
for it, because you promised it to us as soon as 
we were fit, and because this w"ar was fought 
and won to establish the right of every people to 
live its own national life so long as it ^spccted 
the life and liberties of othtr nations* wc 
Filipinos ask you no\v for independence.” 

“But,” the interviewer ask*!d hiui, “how 
about Japan ?” 

“Wc do not fear Jiyiau,” he said. “One 
country seeks to seize aW^thcr either for its own 
economic or its own strategic benefit. There is 
no reason to believe thntjaiian looks on the 
I’liilippines as an economic prize. They have no 
record of success in tropical colonization, or Of 
any great eagerness to attempt it. For example, 
atiiong our many millions of populiation there 
are only seven thousand Japanese to^lay, though 
no ban is set up against them by immigratiou 
laws and they arc as free to come in as any 
other people. Japan’s economic destiny lies on 
the mainland of Asia and in her world trade. As 
for the second motive— Japan is better oflT strate- 
gically^ now, with Formosa, Corea and 
Manchuria ringed compactly about her, than she 
could be with the Philippine outposts,^ and her 
soldiers are statesmen enough to know it.” 


“Furthermore,*’ i^ded Manuel Qpjezon^ 
hiaiaw setting a trifle, “the only way in 
which Japan could ever take po8Sessi<An of 
the Philippines would be by kijyiiixg elrery 
Faipitto. 

Ifeemember that the geneifatioti of „ pflipiiios 
who wfll be the sel%ovemiuir nm mjMk fm 
ijtwiofrce now, willhe mm 

the public stbools you yoihiielviui 

de^lbmey that ym youml^ lilil the 
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mme ardor for race and cowntfy. Remember too 
tliat, tmlilee t}ieir other nej^bors, we have no 
ibittural bas!* of asShnilatitm with the Japanese. 
We are far apart in race, we being Malays and 
they Mongols. We are far apart in tongue. 
Leaving ont all other consideration'^, Japan 
eonld never take the Philippines from the 
free Filipino nation save at a price in treasure 
and blood for beyond their w'orth to her And 
Japan hhows that.” 

^ Ttie Case of Baba Kaliaath Ray. 

a It has not Ijecn proved that all the men 
rorming crowds in different places in the 
Panjftb which were fired upon or bombed, 
had committed any crime or hiul any cri- 
minal intention and were rioters. It may 
lie justly i)re8umcd, therefore, that on 
lucconnt of the firing and the bombing 
many innocent men have lieeii killed and 
wounded. 

Subsequently, the mrirtial law tribunals 
have sentenced many ])crsons to death, 
transportation for life and other sentences. 
Both on account of the personnel of many 
of the tribunals and their procedure and 
because lawyers from outside were unjustly 
and arbitrarily not allowed to go to the 
Panjab and lawyers in the ])rovincc w cre 
generally in a terrified state of mind, the ac- 
cused were not proj>erly defended and had 
not tis fair a trial as accused before ordi- 
nary tribunals have. Hence it may l)e 
presumed that many innocent men have 
sufibred the extreme jjenalty of the law and 
lesser imnishinents. In the ordinary course 
of criminal trials a certain proportion of 
convicted persons are acquitted on u])peal 
AS innocent. But tliere was no appeal from 
ahe judgments of the courts-martial. This 
ISftCt also makes it clear that some of the 
persons punished by the martial law tri- 
htmals were innocent. 

But though it is probable that many 
innocent men have lost their lives or been 
transported or sentenced to long terms of 
rigorous imprisonment, full details of their 
qsaea are not before the public. The 
'‘case is different with the trial and convic- 
tion of Babti Kalitiath Ray, editor of the 
Ttibum. The sole evidence on which he was 
fr^victed consisted of some articles which 
Jfeili^te in the Ttibme, and thjt full text of 
’Judginent pronounced upon him has 
published.. Subsonbers to t^e 


Tribune vrete in a position to read these 
articles, and they have been subscquentljr 
reproduced in full in Young ln0a Qune 11, 
1919), edited by Mr. M. K. Ganimi. Any- 
one who has not read the articles may 
procure a copy of this issue from Bombay 
and satisfy his curiosity. We have reajd 
all the articles and we have read thejudff* 
raent. Our opinion is that not omy 
did Babu KaUnath Ray not commit any 
offence, but that, on the contrary, he ren- 
dered a service to the Government and the 
])eo])le by writing on a critical occasion 
with courage and self-restraint and in 
measured language. We have knowm him 
for long as one who, on account of his 
principles, disposition and character, WM 
incajiable of violent and inflammato^ 
writing. The articles for which he has 
been wrongly punished, were quite in keep- 
ing with what we have known him to be. 

The lawyers whom Mr. KaUnath Ray 
wanted to engage to defend him were not 
allowed by the martial law administrator 
to enter thb Panjab. When the lawyers 
appealed to the Viccro}', His Excellency 
said that as n civil authority he could. not 
interfere. But as ivhat sort of authority, 
civil or mililui'y. did he make the many 
ordinances for the declaration of martial 
law in the Punjab, for regulating trials 
under martial law, and ultimately for the 
withdrawal of martial law from the 
Panjab ? The humility which made His 
Excellency imagine tliat he "fras simply a 
civil authority is ven' wonderful. Is it 
possible that he never read, or forgot the 
existence of, Section 33 of the Government 
of India Act, 1915, which is reproduced 
below ? 

‘‘The superintendence, direction and control 
ol the civil and military government of India is 
vested in the Governor-General in Connell, who 
is required to pay due obedience to all snch orders 
as he may receive from the Secretary of State.'’ 

It is necessary to appeal to the Privy 
Coundl against Sir. Ray’s conviction w^* 
out delaj'. Subscriptions are being cefilec- 
ted for the purpose. Rs. 15,000 aret'^ 
quired for the purpose. The ttua^nef is 
Dr. Prankrishua Achatji, m:.a., to 

whom all coutributions are to he j^ent at 
50, Haxrison Roa4 Calcutta. 
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11}« «rti«t who has proliiiiced this i^tote 
sytobolises worldly pleasare Tby the wine* 
cup and ^ritual tdiss by the rose. The 
woman wfio holds the wine-cup in her hand 
offers it to the other woman, who hM 
a rose in diers, promising' that it will 
make her really happy* But the latter re- 
fuses the wine, saying that true bliss can 
not be had in worldly pleasures. She at 
the same time produces her rose, the sym- 
bol of spiritual joy : saying that this alone 
is the source of true blessing. The first 
woman is startled to hear this, and opens 
her crapulous eyes, like one awakened 
from sleep. The picture is meant to sym- 
bolise this awakening of the soul. *lt is 
the work of Mr. H. Abdur Rahaman 
Chughtai. 

The O’Owyer Memorial. 

One reads in the pai)efs that this Maha- 
raja and that have teen subscribing their 
thousands for an O’Dwyer Memorial. But 
is it really necessary to immortalise in this 
way one who has carved his name so in- 
delibly on the tablets of contemporary 
history ? Moreover, his martial law not 
only enabled him to declare, “I’eace reigns 
at—” this place and that, but it also in- 
clined people to give him farewell addresses 
and dinners. It is to be hojied, however, 
that in the cool atmosphere of the United 
Kingdom he will acquire good sense enough 
not to tell people that the Memorial move- 
ment and the farewell addresses were 
proofs positive of his great popularity and 
maj^cUons success as an administrator. 
FwJ though there are no’Edmund Burkes in 
England now, there are many who have 
rdad what Burke said when a certai:^ 
was set up fqr Warren Hastings, an^ who 
may m^e use of this knowledge. 
Macaulay writes in his Essay on Warren 
Hastings 

**lt is to be added) thqt the numerous 
a^nnsesto the late Ooyemor-General, which 
hk meads in Bengal obtained from the nativte 
andtrattunitted to Bnglsad, made a considerable 
hnpMtisian. To these addresses ws Jtttach little 

or nmifiipcHrtaaec JPor an BsgUsh cdlector 

or judge would have found it easy to mduee 
any native who could write to sign a 
pfttegyik; on the most odioos nuer that ever 


was m India. It was said that at Benares, the 
very jnlace at which the acts set forth in the first 
article ofiropeachment had been committed, the 
natives had erected a temple to Hastimrs ; and 
this story excited a strong sensation in Engbuid, 
Bnrke’s observations on the apotheosis wete- 
admirable. saw no reason for astonishment, 
he said, in the incident which had been rqpresent- 
ed as so striking. lie knew something of the 
mythology of the Brahmbs. He kfiew that as 
they worshipjjed some gods from hne, so they 
worshipped others from fear. He knew that they 
ererted shrines, not only to the benignant deities 
of light and pleat V, but also to the fiends who 
preside over small-po\ and murder. Nor did he 
a* all dispute the claim of Mr. Hastings to be 
admitted into such a pantheon. This reply has 
always struck its ns one of the finest thai ever 
was made in Parliament It is a grave and 
forcible argument, detorated by the most ► 
brilliant wit and fancy.” 

We do not suggest the equal possession 
of bad and good (jualitiej by Warren 
Hastings and Sir Michael O’Dwyer, nor 
do we suggest any similarity in their 
careers ; we only want to remind the 
admirers of Sir M. 0’Dw)"cr, including 
himself, of the possibility of an effective 
retort if memorials and addresses te used 
as arguments to prove popularity and 
SUCCC.SS. Anglo-Indian extremists, lost to all 
sense of proportion, have classed him with 
the empire-builders of their race ! 

Martial Law in the Panjab. 

It is Regulation X of 1804 which 
cm] lowers the (Tovernor-Oeneral to declare 
martial law in the event of prevalence of 
circumstances indicated in the regulation 
itself, and Lord Chelmsford issued his 
ordinance establishing martial law in tiie 
Panjab, taking power from this regulation. 
But wliat are the circumstances which, 
according to this regulation, justify the 
proclamation of martial law in any 
territory ? The preamble to the regulation 
answers that question ; 

"Whereas, j,dnring wars in which the BritUh 
Gov^tnent has been engaged against oettalh Of 
the native powers of ImiU, certain 
owhig allegiauce to the British GoveruinUBt 
have^omc anus in open hostiliW tfO the autimr* 
ity or the same and have abetted and aided the 
enenw, and have committed arts of vhdewRl and 
outrilw against the lives and pfop ftrtii s Of tiie 
said '^vsnunent ; and whiniHai' it he 

expefest ^ai dwing foe v##*# 

whidij^BrrliBallovcfm^^ may 9* 
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with any power whatever, as well as 
existence of open rebdlion against the 
aatfeon'^ of the Gorenmaent m any part of the 
British tem'toiy subject to the Government of 
the ftwidency of Fort William, the Govemor- 
• Gencrol'in-Coutirii should declare and establish 
martial law within any part of the territories 
atortsaid for the safety of the British possessions 
mid fiv the security of the lives and property of 
the inhabitants thereof by the immediate punish- 
ment of persons owing allegiance to the British 
Qovimnient who may be taken in arms in open 
hostility^ to the Government, or in the actual 
commission of any overt act of rebellion against 
tM,autbority of the same or in the act of openly 
luding and abetting the enemies of the British 
, Government within anj' part of the territories 
ohove epecthed ; the following Regitlation has 
been enacted etc. 

The second paragraph of the regulation 
tt^ieats much of and confirms the preamble. 

I ^ A passage in the circular instructions 
isstiea to the magistrates for their guidance 
when martial law might Ije proclaimed 
Wider the above regulation, by order of 
the Ghvemor-General Lord Wellesley on 
A^ril 11,1806, throws further light on the 
oqect of the regulation 

“If any person or persons charged with sinv 
of the ove’'t nets of rebellion 8pccilied*in the 
Regulation X of ISOi shall be apprehended by 
any Military ofRcer, when not in the actmll 
commission of offences of that description they 
ate to be delivered over bv the Military to the 
Civil power." 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer has himself ad- 
uutted more than once that the hulk of the 
people of the Paiijab have remained loval. 
Wo official or semi-official account of the ’dis- 
'tliirbiuices says that am armed or tmined 
^hters tool| part in this so-called reljeUion. 
A$ .supplying the largest number of sepoys 
to the army, Panjabis know what arms 
and equip^ieat wo^d be* needed for fight- 
ing the British Rai ; they would not rebel 
«rmed with- sticks and brick-bats. The 
Indign fmblic has therefore rightly conclud- 
(pd that there was no reljellionin the Panjab 
and therefom the establishment of martial 
law there wadillegal. Bnt even if its lega- 
lity wew taken forgranted, it must be ob- 
vious, accordiim to the terms of Regulation 
J804f atm the* circular instractions 
;>!||Wted above, that a huge number of per- 
tried under martied law ag the Panjab 
kt to have been tried tw ordinaiy aril 
^liCartial iaw haw been 
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continued even after ^ .witb^Wfi.of 
martial law. This also is against the ^writ 
and intention of the Regalatiott. 

The opinion of a former Advocate Gene- 
ral of Bengal, Mr. R. Spankie, exprejssed in 
April 1818, on the proceedings of cotdts- 
martial in Cuttack under Regulatii^ X of 
1804, published by the Leader (which, by 
the by, has done admirable work in connec- 
tion with the Panjab disturbances), con- 
tains passages which make the intention of 
^e regulation very clear. Take the follow- 
ing, for instance ; 

40. The manifest intention of Government 
in its legislative capacity was, that none but 
cases of the simplest and most obviously criminal 
iiatu^ should be the sitbject of trial by the courts- 
martial ; *the fact, whether a person w'as takeb 
in the actual comniission of an overt act of 
rebellion, or taken in the act of open/y aiding and 
abetting the yneinies of the state, or taken in open 
hostility, might safely be tried by sueb courts ; 
and such a provision for trial was calculated to 
prevent military severity in the field, becoming 
absolute massacre. But all complex cases depend 
ing upon circumstantial proof, and requiring 
cither a long examination offacts, or a discriminat- 
ing inference from facts in themselves equivocal • 
were purposely withdrawn from the cognizance 
of these tribunals. It never was intended’that 
courts-martial should try, as those have dofie, 
acts, even of a criminal nature, in which the 
prisoner was not taken ; and unless the acts 
were open overt acts, and of the most material 
palpable quality 

And the following ; « 

45. The object of Martial Law in the trial 
of offenders under it, is justly stated in the 
Kegulatiou X of 1804, to he immediate paaisb- 
ment, for the ‘‘.sa/etr of the British possessiottfi 
and for the security of the lives and property 
of the inhabitants thereof.” 

Mr. Eardley Norton takes a simijar 
view in the Looker-on : 

^8u1(Upary Courts Martial, expedient, possibly, 
whetH) iKn are caught red-handed at mnider and 
arsem fthongh even then I personallv doubt the 
expediwey of haste) are now being'deput^ to 
deal with cases where no especial haste a 
where pomts of law arc involved, and whm the 
presence and assistance of experienced Counsel is 
essential. Yet men charged with ofi^es involv- 
ing the death penalty have been forbidden the ser- 
vices of myself and other Barristers,— for no 
capse amgn^, no reason given, promulgaM in 
t^ erode phraseology that n^ present in the 
Martial Law Area was “undesirable,*’ tlie 
pr^nco of a p^pwket. So, in aaotlisr vfow, 
M^^pmsowe oiftiie Court Martial aadflt O, 
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^‘'Duriiw the" l^h cmtuty martial law was 
proclaims by the British Gorernment in the 
roUowiqg places: 

1. Barbados, ]805>181d. 

2. Oenteram, 1823. 

3. Jamaica, 1831-1832; 1865. 

4< Caxiada, 1837-1838. 

5. Ceylon, 1817 and 1848. 

6. Cephalonia, 1848. 

7. Cape of Good Hope, 1834; 1849-1831 . 

8. 8t. Vincent, 1863. ' 

9. South Africa, 1899-1301. 

The proclamation was always liased on the 
grounds <rf necessity, and where any local body 
of a representative character existed it would 
seem that its assent was given, and an act of 
indemnity obtained after the suppression of the 
tebelfioB.'' 

la the 19th century, many great wars 
were foui^t in India, and many serious 
disturbances took place. The people of 
India were disarmed after three quarters of 
that century had passed. Yet from the list 
quoted above it would appear that the 
establishment of martial law iq any part 
of India in that century was not consider- 
ed of sufficient importance or duration 
to deserve a place in it. Or does it mean 
that it is a matter of indifference to 
Britishers whether India has martial rule 
or civil rule ? 

It is evident that Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
took a exdg^ated and panicky view 
of thq situation. Or did he want to 
pass away from the Panjab in the odour 
oflihe highest efficiency as evidenced by the 
thorough crushing of a great rebellion ? 
Aft%]ttened imagination may magttify a 
teased domestic cat into a royal l^Hitgal 
tiger. 

Urn df > AAfOplunet if tli# Puiyali* 

On May "28, in the House of Commonp, 
Colonel Wedge«teirood ashed Mr. Montagu 
if aeroplanes were employed to dirop bombs 
on Indian rioters; if so, whi^ and by 
whose <yirders ; and whether in view of the 
diffidMtv m Mttinar ahr tkraet Jbe would 


* Mt Montagu: Aeroplaiiei vWem pad at 
(hthmitah itt the tfittykb as a of 

military necessity. They were de^atched finna 
Lahore by the military authorities, ana oUe 
plane topped a &w bombs on a moV which had 
since morning- been occupied in destroying houses 
in the civil station, the railway statfoa and 
church, while w^'omen and children had ttdeen 
refuge in the Treasury, protected by only a small 
fimee of police. 

Colonel Wedgewood ; Have instructions been 
given that aeroplanes are not to be used in 
luture against the civilian ^pulation ? 

Mr. Montagu : N6, sir, the responsibility for 
carrying out martial law must rest with thpse 
who have to administer it. And if this is a 
question of dispersing a mob which is threaten** 
ing the lives of women and childwn who are 
insufficiently guarded I refuse to intarfeie with# 
the discretion of the military authorities* 

Colonel Wedgewood : In \iew of the fact that 
these aeroplanes cannot drop bombs accurately 
and that therefore in large toums bombs are 
about certain to hit the wrong people, would it 
not be more humane to employ the other efficient 
means of defence in our power ? 

Mr. Montagu : Certainly in ibis ease the 
aeroplane was successful in aispersing the mob. 

I am not sufficient- of an expert to endorse the 
honourable and gallant gentlcilian’s temarhs 
about aeroplanes, but I would observe that there 
18 all the difference in the world between aero-* 
planes dying at a low altitude, !aad those flying 
at a high altitude in order to avoid guns. 

The following extract from the cemored 
account of the Gujranwalatpffair published 
in the Civil and Military Gazette shows 
that Mr. Montagu was misinformed as to 
the military necessity and the necessity of 
using bombs for dispersing the mob ^ 

A number of shots were fired by the police under 
Mr. Heron , although ^he mob evaded encounter i«s 
much as possible, a sufficient number received buck- 
shot and other wounds to discourage them from further 
outrages^ Unfortunately one section pf the mob 
obtained access to the Church and set that tilsoon Sre« 

Meanwhile the few women and children Irit in the 
station had takCn refuge m the Treasury, an ancient 
fortified building with loopholes of an ^aiiti<|Uf pattern. 
The crowds were already giving up the contest as npl 
good enough, when several aeroplanes aitivefl %oni 
Lahplik^ and #ove the evildoers hastily 
However, it i$ satisfactory to l^pow that by bonifai and 
maemne-gunning several casualties were 
though not nearly as many as the ruffians.end nc4i-* 
gans ef the mob deserved, still the^ effect was 
and tM people hid themselves m lh% hOtMs and 
duringibe night a targe number o{ fnmih fled Into 


iimairli, weapq^ >air^ Iflbetiitobev^adcd 

«><<>« mihm am- 


mt MQDEtoi ismymvi for jfulv, i(ii» 


^ Mr, Mmti^ h l^orbe4 to l>av« i^id in 
eoum of hk Indian Budg<^s^eecli: ^ 


hnve been a«ked from limit to time 
m4 jTiwlgtionil have tern moveif dcraaujJmg an 
ittijtiSy. The V&eroy bas always contemplated 
an inmfry* You cannot have disinfbances of 
thii lobd and of thi« magnitude without an 
inoteity into the causes of and the measures 
taictn to cdpe with these disturbances but no 
announcement has been m^de of any inquiry up 
to this tnoment, for this reason: let us talk of 
aMinijtuUy when we have put the fire out. The 
only mesf^M tthich we can send from thi«4 House 
to^dny to^dia "is a massage which 1 am sure 
wSl of confidence in and sympatliy with 

thosa upon i^ebom the great responsibihly has 
fauen of restoring the situation. Afterwards 
witt come thwr time to hold an inquiry not only 
to ndp ns to remove the cause of the troubles 
iir order to dispose once for all of some of the 
Uhelkius charges which have been made against 
Bfithdi troops and those upon whom the un- 

E “ lasant duties in connexion with these riots 
m fallen. 


i;.a .tgiOficrot ^«- 

tion 

That this tueetkg of the citu^ofCaJeithli* 
gratefidly recoisdS Hd d-Hlifw^tiqsi qf 
entered by Sir Sanl^ax^s Nait and Kamsm- 
nath Tagore against the pittstied%^ 

Government of India in relation to tiM'Panjab 
disturbances and records respeetntUy aiad-nith 
regret the fact that His Excewncy Loitd Chehns- 
ford has lost the confidence of the pahhcAtid 
this meeting humbly beseeches His Jt^Mirial 
Majesty to recall Lora ChelmSfbrd. , 

It is a bold thing to say that l^ord 
Chelmsford has lost the co^dence of the 
Indian public and to pray to His Imperial 
Majesty George V that he be recalled ; Wt, 
so far*aswe are able to g^nage public 
the resolution correctly represents it. The 
other principal resolutions, too, were very 
important and gave fearless expression to 
public opinion. 

“Certain Acts to bo MisdemeaBoora.*’ 


The (^rges against British troops and 
others referred to above are either false, un- 
just, and maKcious, or they are true, just 
and made in the public interest. But Mr. 
Montagu says, even before a committee of 
enquiry has bwn apjpointed, that they are 
“Ho^ious”. Is not thw prejudging to some 
extent? * 

liaiMiiafit Cabsutta meeting on Events 
M tbe i^mjab and tbe Reform Bill. 

Ilte jrablic meeting held in the Calcutta 
Topaim Hall on June 36, under the presi- 
dtutey of Idr- B. Chakmbarti, to consider 
^ remit events in the Panjab and the Ke- 
fo«n Biil, was t«T important. Rabindra- 
TiiWOTtfhad alrehay spoken for Bengal 
mad |ao^ But formal and public oral 
extaoMioa was given to the opinion and 
iisenngs of Bengal for- the first time at 
Hds pspeth/j^, Particalarly noteworthy 


Section 124 of the Government of India 
Act, 1915, runs as follows 

“Ifany person holding ofiice under the Crown 
in India doe# any Of the following things, that is 
to say— (1) If he oppresses any British subject 
within fais jurisdiction or in the exercise of his 
anthority ; .. .he shall be guilty of a misd^ean- 
our.” 

Section 127 provi<|es that 

“If any person holdiw office under the Crowfi 
in India commits any ot^ce under this Act, or 
any ofience against any person within hi* juriB- 
diction or subject to his authority, the offimee 
may Avithout prejudice to any other jurisdictioa, 
be inquired of, heard, tried and determined betOK 
His Majesty’s High Conrt of Justice, and be 
dealt with as if committed in the county of 
Middlesex.” 

The law officers of the Crown in £itg- 
land should, after due inquiry, consider if 
these sections may not be made use of 
against Sir Michael O’Dwyer; or, ifjuaiMfi. 
able; irnpeachmcmtinay be resorted to, ’ ' 








t, Calcfittd, 
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TO TUB MrKDKKEl) ITiOFLES 

By Ko.vaix Rollaxi). 

I Trunshited) 


T he liorror.s {)i* war, jKfrpvlratcd duiinjj;- 
those last thirty months,* have rwlcK 
shaken the minds ol thoughtful ])ers()ns 
in the West. The martyrdom of Belgium, 
Serbia, Poland, —of all the miserable coun- 
tries of Eastern Euro[)e, trodden down by 
invasion, can no longer he forgotten. But 
if these ini((uities revolt us, l)eeause we are 
their victims, what of the fifty years and 
more during which the civilisation of 
liiurope has ju'actised the same evils, or 
allowed otliers to ])raetise them, around 
her ? 

Who ct\n say what price the Red Sultan 
of Turkey paid to his mutes of theEnro])ean 
PrCvSs and of the Em])assies for the blood of 
two hundred thousand Armenians, slaught- 
ered during the first massacre ol’ 181)4*— 
181)5 ? Who has ever raivSed his voice 
against the sufferings of the jieople deliver- 
ed over as a jirey to the rcupinc tund ])Iunder 
of colonial expeditions ? Who, when a 
.single corner of the veil is lifted up from 
tliis or that part of the field of miserv, — 
Damaraland or Congo,— has been <able to 
endure the sight witliout horror ? What 
civilised man can recall, without a blush, 
the massacres of Manchuria, and of the 
China expedition of 1 900—1 901 , when the 
Emperor of Germany gave ‘Attiha^ to his 
soldiers for an cxamjile, and the itnited 
armies of ‘civilisation’ rivalled one another 
in acts of vandalism against a culture more 
ancient and lofty than their own ? 

What help has Western Euro])e given to 
the persecuted races of Eastern Euro]}e ? 

•* The article was written by Roniain 
Holland in November, IDIG. (C.F.A.) 


What help to Jews, lunns, Poles? What 
help to Turkey, Egypt, China, in the 
day of their stntggle towards self-regener- 
ation ? 

I'or sixty years, China, poisoned by the 
opitim of India, longed to deliver herself 
from the Ijondagc of the evil which was 
killing her. vSIic found, after two wars and 
a humiliating treaty, the opium-poison 
( which had brought 1 1 ,000, OOO, ()()() 
francs into the coffers of the East India 
Coin])any) forcibly imposed u])on her 
by ihigland. And even after Chimi, today, 
has completed the heroic task of ridding 
herself, in ten ycfins, of her deadly disease, 
she has needed all the ju'essiire of indignant 
public opinion brought upon European 
States to eomi)eI tlie most civilised of lliem 
to renoimee the ])rofits which the i)()ison- 
ing of a whole peojile brouglit into their 
banks. Vet, wh,at wr)nder is there in this, 
when Western tiovernments have not yet 
renounced the income they ol)tain by poi- 
soning with alcohol their own people ? 

“On xme occasion,” writes M. Arnold 
Porret, '‘a missionary of the (iold Coast of 
Africa told me, liow the negroes explained 
the way in wliich Ivuro].>eans luad l>ccorne 
white. Tlie God of all the world asked the 
Europeans sternly,— 

“What have you done with your 
l)rother ?” 

They became pale. 

Western civilisation today has the 
odour of a dead body. It has called in the 
grave diggers. Asia is on the watch. 

“The civilisation of Europe,” said the 
great Hindu, Kabindrf^nath Tagore, fast 
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June, at the Im^ierifil University Tokyo,* 
“is a grinding machine. It consumes the 
peopK* it overruns, it exterminates or anni- 
hilates the races which im])C(lc its conquer- 
ing inarcl^. It is a cannihiilistic civilisa- 
tion. It crushes the feel )le and enriches it- 
self at their expense. It scatters, on all 
sides, jealousies and hates, making a path 
of emptiness in front. It is civilisation, 
scientific not human. Its \)o\\ cv comes from 
the concentration of all its forces towards 
the single goal of self-enrichment . . . Tuder 
the name of patriotism, it goes liack from 
its ])iighted word, it s])reads its meshes of 
lies without shame, it enshrines, in its 
temples, gigantic idols of (h'ced, the one 
(h)d it adores. And it can he safely ])ro- 
phesied that this cannot last for ever. t . 

“ This ennuot last for every 

Europeans, do you hear that word ? 
I)o you shut your ears to it ? Nay, hut 
listen. Let us examine ourselves ! Do not 
let us act like those, who throw upon their 
neighhotir’s shoulders jdl the »sins of the 
world, and ))elieve themselves thereby dis- 
charged from the debt. In the ])lague of 
the present time, we all have our part, 
some of our own accord, some tli rough 
weakness. And it is not this ‘weaknevss’ of 
ours which is least to blame ! 

The ap.'ithy of the greater number, the 
timidity of respectable people, the selfish 
scepticism of weak rulers, the ignorance or 
cynicism of the Dress ; the greedy numths 
of the men of ])rey ; the timid servility of 
the men of thought, who make themselves 
the beadles of murderous jnvjudices kept in 
store for missions of destruction ; the piti- 
less |)ride of those intellectuals, who believe 
in their own ideas more tlian in the life of 
their fellow creatures, and would bring 


* June is, 1010. This address, which marks 
a turning point ill the history ot the world, but 
which no great European journal noticed, made 
its appeal to Japan, as the “advance guard of 
Asia.” It was reproduced in the Outlook, ot 
New York, under the title “India’s Message to 
Japan” on Aug. 9, iniO, and the Jonniul 
eucc dv Suisse Rotnandc c| noted some passages 
from it on Sep. 23, 1910. 


t The translation given hy .Romain Rolland is j 
paraph n^se of a longer passage in the orignaj 
see^p. 77. Nationalism. (American Edition! 
C. F. A. 


twenty million men to ruin, in orderto prove 
their point ; the cautious political scheming 
of a Church, all too Roman, where S. Petei 
the fisher Apostle is made the ferryman oi 
diplomatic lies; the clergy, pastors of souls, 
sharp and cutting as a knife, who would 
sacrifice their flock for a purification ; the 
dull, stupid fatalism of the poor sheep 
themselves— which of us is not to blame ? 
Which of us has the right to wash his 
hands clean of the blood of murdered 
bvurope, and say ‘Not guilty’. Each one of 
us must see our fault and endeavour to 
set it right. 

But first, there is sonietliing urgent to be 
said. Here is the dominating fact. 

Europe is not free y 

' The voice of the peo])le is stifled. 
In the after history of the world, 
when it comes to be written, these years 
will ever stand out as the ‘Years of the 
(b'cat vSlavery.’ One half of Europe is £it 
war with the other, in the name of lilierty. 
And, in order to make war, the two halves 
of Europe liave surrendered liberty. It 
is in vain tliat the will of tlie nations is 
invoked. The nations no longer exist as 
personalities at fill, 

A half-])int of ])oliticians, and some 
bushels of jourmalists, speak insolently in 
the name of sometliiiig or other. Thev 
have no rigbi to speak. They represent 
only themselves, — uay, they do not even 
reprevsent that I “'fhe hand-maid of pluto- 
cracy,” said Alaiirras, in 1905, denouncing 
the tame domesticated intellect, which 
pretends to direct public opinion and to 
represent the Nation.... The Nation ! Who 
calls himself now the re])resentative of the 
Nation Who lias the knowledge, — who 
has ever dared to look fully in the face the 
soul of “a Nation at War”. 

This monster, made up of myriads of 
coagulated lives, diverse, contrary, swarm- 
ing in everv sense of the word, and yet at 
the same time jellied together like an 
Octopus, . . . This mash of all the instincts, 
all the reasons,— and all the un-reasons. . . . 
blasts of wind coming up from the abyss ; 
lilind forces and furious explosions from the 
smoking pit of animality ; mephitic intoxi- 
cation of destruction and self-immolation - 
fierce voracities of the sj>ecies ; religions 
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shapeless and defonned ; mystical exhahi- 
tions of the soul, drunk with the Infinite, 
seeking an unhealthy gluttony of joy by 
suffering, self-inflicted and inflicted on 
others : insanely conceited tyrannies of the 
reason, when it claims to impose the 
unity that it does not possess, but only 
desires ; inflamed vagaries of the inuigina- 
tion lighting up the remembrance of the 
l)ast ; learned ])hantasmagoria ol' historic 
records that have received official sanctioji; 
l)atriotic history, or history written in such 
a way as to brandish ‘woe to the coii(|ucrcd‘ 
or ‘glory to the coiKjuered’ according t(^ 
recjuirement . . . And then, surging iijK)n 
the tide of passit>ns, all the secret demons, 
which Society casts up, as the tide ebb,^, in 
times of peace and order. . . . Each one of 
us finds hirnsell enlaced in the arms of this 
()cto])us. Each one finds in himself the same 
confusion of good and evil forces, bound 
and entangled together in an inextricable 
skein. 

all this comes the feeling of fata- 
lism, which crushes down nuinkind in the 
])resence of such a crisis. Vet it is only dis- 
couragement before the magnitude of the 
task, which stands in the way of deliver- 
ance. If each one did what he could, and 
nothing more, there would be no fatalism 
at all. The fatalism, from which we sufler, 
is made up of each man's weak surrender. 
In giving in, each one becomes responsible 
for the weakness of others. 

But the shares of responsibility are not 
e(|ual. Honour to whom honour is due. 
In the medley of European |)olitics todav 
the biggest factor is Money. Tlie hc'ind that 
holds the chain, landing the bod\ social, 
is Wealth,— Wealth find his band of sate- 
llites. Wealth is the true master, the true 
liead of the State. Wealth is responsible 
tor the back-doors of our Chambers of 
Commerce and for our shady l^usine.ss 
transactions/’^ Not that we can make 

* Read the serie.^; of illuminating public 
articles during the last ten years by Francis 
Bclaisi — for example that of January 1, 1007 in 
Fagc's L/7?res on “hkxternal AlTairs of 1000” (the 
Algeciras year). One can see there a good example 
of what he calls ‘Industrialised Diplomacy,' 
As a supplement to this read the financial 
article of the Revue ( Nov. -December 1 0Of> )signed 
‘Lysis’ iind the commentary on it by Paul G. R. 


this or tliat group, this or that indi- 
vidual, responsible for the evils from 
which we sufler. We are not such simple- 
tons as all that ! No, let us have done with 
sca])egoats ! They are too comfortaljly 
convenient I 

When we read the history of the great 
(German ca]>italists, who ]mrchased mines in 
Normandy, and, between the years lOOS- 
1913, ha<1 become owners of one-fiftli part 
of the mineral siib-soil of France, and then 
used this ore in their own great steel 
factories to make the cannon which the 
German armies arc now firing, then wc 
can get some ulca of the lengths to w hich 
moneyed men will go, till they bcccunc 
indifferent to anything else, — like Midas of 
old, who turned Into gold everything he 
touched. Do not, however, attribute to 
them vast flesigns and dfuk. They flo not 
look so far ahead. They only seek to 
anuuss (|uickly as big a heap as jiossible. 
That which finds its climax in them, is 
that Jinti-social selfishness, which is tlic 
])lagne of our present age. These wealth 
seekers arc merel)' representfFuve men in 
an age enslaved to money. Tlie learned 
men, the Press, the politicians, — yes, the 
heads of the ilifferent Stales, those pm)pels 
of a tragic ])ccj)-show, all these, whether 
they like it or not, arc the instruments ol’ 
the money makers, who use them for a 
screen.’’^ And, oh I the stu]ndity of the 
peo]>lcs, —their fatal submkssivcness, their 
mysterious depths oi ancestral sav.agery, 

Chariiais iu Lihivs J.'uiuary 19, 1907. 

1'hc power of financial f>ligarelnes ‘‘eoJJeetive, 
mysterious, independent of all ((nitrol” has 
appeared* clearly in the g(vvernmenl the 
States of Ivn rope,— republics and monarchies 
alike. 

* IvCt me quote some lines from Manoras, who 
is so lucid when he does not give hinisell' over 
as a prey to his own fixed idea. — “The Money 
State is" now the Minister in charge, gilding 
and decorating with titles the intellect wdiile it 
muzzles it and sends it to sleep. It can, when it 
likes, prevent the Intellect from knowing a 
single political truth, and if it sees the truth, from 
speaking about it, and if it speaks about it, 
from being listened to and heard. How can a 
country know its t)wii needs if those who’, know 
them can be put under the constraint of silence, 

Iving or isolation ?” 

What a true picture of the present time ! 
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which make them an easy prev, without 
any protection, to the blasts of lies and 
folly which im|)el them to self-slaughter ! 

It is a cruel and wicked ])roverb which 
states, that ‘a people always gets the 
goyernment it deserves/ If that phrase 
were true, it would lead to despair for hu- 
manit}’ : for what (i^>\'ernment exists today 
to which an honest man would wtllinglv 
give his consent? It is only too evident 
that the peo])le, who are the true workers, 
cannot and do ii<^t control the men who 
govern. It is (juitc enough tliat the 
workers have to expiate the crimes of their 
rulers, witlujut being marie resjxmsible for 
these crimes in addition. H lie people, 
who willingly give themselves in sacrifice, 
the lor ideas. T he governing |)()wer, which 
sacrifices the ])eople, lives for its own 
interests. And the result is that the 
interests outlive the ideas. Every war as 
it proceerls, — even the most iriealistic, — 
becomes more and more a business concern, 
and, as Matibert wrote, ‘a war formonev.’ 
We do not say, of course, that we arc 
making war for money. But when war 
is there, we sit down to it and jnilk its 
udders dry. Blood oo/es out, nioncv oozes 
out, and there is nothing to slop the flow. 

Several thousands of the privileged of 
all castes and all laccs, — grand seigneurs, 
upstiirts, Junkers, mine owners, million- 
aires, si)cculat()rs, contractors, financial 
magnates, industrial magnates,— kings with 
no title or res]>onsibility,— call these, from 
their secret corner in the Slock f/\ehange, 
know how to play upon the gooil cand bad 
instincts of humanity for their own sordid 
profits,— its cambitions and arrog.ances, 
its spites and hates, its savage idccals as 
well as its devotion, its thirst for Scacrificc, 
its heroism eager to shed its own blood, 
its measureless riches of trust 

Unfortunate people ! Can anv one 
imagine a fate more tragic than this'? Never 
consulted, but always made the victim : 
driven into wars, forced into crimes, that 
they never wished at all. The first adven- 
turer, the first braggart, comes along the 
road, ;ind arrogates the right to cloak 
wdth the peojile’s name the madness of his 
own murderous rhetoric or his own selfish 
interests. 


People, eternally duped, eternally mar- 
tyred, always ])aying for the faults of 
others ! Over your bent backs the rulers 
hurt their challenges of defiance at one 
another for causes aliout wdiich you 
know nothing and for stfd\es in which you 
have no concern 

Dear people of Euro])c, dying day by 
(lav, all through these years of war, tijion 
your dying earth I Have you even yet 
reached the bottom of your misery ? As 1 
look forward to that which is to come, my 
dread is that the day will arrive when, in 
the discomfiture of lying hojx'S, in the folly, 
recognised at last, of saeriiices made in 
vain, worn to the bone with mivSery, you 
wilfvScareh blindly for some one, for some- 
thing on which to wreak your vengeance. 
Then you too will fall into injustice aud be 
stripped bare, in tlie excess of inivsfortune, 
even of the fateful glory of your self sacri- 
fice. And then, from to]) to bottom, the 
circle of misfortune and of error shall be 
com])lcte. All sliall be e(pial.... 

Poor, crucified people, who writhe on 
your cross, on either side of the Master, 
more hetcayc'd even than He, who sink like 
Icc'id into the night of ])ain ! Is there no one 
to save you from your two enemies, — 
slavery and hate ? 

We wish to do so ! We wish to do so ! 
Ah, how greatly ! But you minst will it 
also ! Your reason, bent under the weight 
of centuries of passive submission, — is it 
still ca])able ol self em«anei])ation ? 

Who can stoj) now the course ot the 
war? Who can get back, into the wild- 
heast-cage, the savage animal that has 
been let loose ? — Not even those who have 
unchained it, — those lion-tamers who know 
well that they will be devortred.... The 
blood is dr«awn. It mmst be drunk to the 
dregs. Our civilisation mUvSt glut itself to 
the lull. But when it is gorged, when peace 
has returned over ten millions of dead 
l)odics, when the abject drunken-fit has 
been slej)! off; will it dare to look in the 
face the maked misery which had before 
been draped over with lies. Will that, 
which still can and ought to live, have the 
courage to break away from the deadly 
embrace of worn-out institutions ? 

People, Pcoi)le ! Unite ! Peo])le of all 
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races, — the most to blame side by side with 
the least to blame,— brothers in blood and 
sufterin’T, brothers in a common misfyrtnnc, 
now be brothers in pardon and resurrec- 
tion ! 

Forget your spite and hate, which will 
ruin you ^altogether. \Ve<ar the black robes 
of your common sorrows: they smite all 
the great family of mankind. In your 
common grief, in the common slaughter of 
millions of your brothers, \a)U iiavc obtain- 
ed already a sense of your dee]) unity. 
After the War, this unity must bringdown 
to the groiuul the barriers which shameless 
interest will wisli to build up stronger than 
ever. 

If this unity is not accomplished,—!! tui’^ 
war has not, tor its (irst-fruits, a social 
renewrd ol all the nations, —then, farewell, 
Europe, Oueen of Thought, (niide of Man- 
kind I Von have lost your way ; you tread 
a eemetry, — your phace is there. Lie there, 
s!(‘('i) there ! Let others lead the world ! 

All Sotds Day, 191(). 

(This translation has aimed at giving 
the spirit of the original. It is not strictlv 
litetal. C.F.A.) 

Illustrative Passages. 

[The above ])ani])hlet was written by 
Romaiu Kollaiiil as the first i)art of the booklet 
whieh he pnlilished. The second pari is taken np 
with llie Ibllowing illiistra live j)assagt*s from the 
Poet, Rabindranath Tagore’s ieelure eiiiilletl,— 
“India’s message to Japan."] 

When things stood still like this, and 
we in Asia hy])notised ourselves into the 
lielief that it could never by any ])()ssibility 
be otherwise, Jajian rose from her dreams 
and in giant vStridesleft centuries of inaction 
behind, overtaking the ])resent time in its 
foremost achievement 

One morning the whole world looked up 
in surprivse, when Jaiian broke through her 
walls of old habits in a night and came out 
triumphrmt 

Ja])an, the child of tlx* .Ancient East, 
has also fearlessly claimed all the gifts of 
the modern age for herself. She has shown 
her bold spirit in breaking through the con- 
fineinents of habits, useless accumulations 
of the kizY mind, seeking safety in its thrift 
and its locks and kevs. Thus she has come 


in contact with the living time anti has 
accepted with eagerness and aptitiule the 
responsibilities of modern civilization. 

This it is which has given heart to the 
rest of Asia. We have seen that the life and 
the strength are there in us, only the dead 
crust has to be removed. We have seen 
that taking shelter in the dead is dcjith 
itself, and only taking all the risk oflife to 
the fullest extent is living 

ja]>an has imported her food from the 
West but not her vital nature, jap.an cati- 
noi altogellier lose and merge hcrseli'in the 
scientiiic paraphernalicU she has aeipiired 
from the West and be turned into a mere 
borrowed machine. She has her own sold 
whieh must assert itself <»ver all herreijuire- 
inenis 

The whole world waits to see what this 
great Eastern nation is going to do with the 
op])ortunities and responsibilities she has 
aeeepte<l from the hands o)* tin* modern time. 
If it ))e a mere reproduction of the West, 
then the great expectation she has raised 
will remain unfnlfdled. I'or there are grave 
(( nest ions that the Western civilization has 
j)revSented before the workl but not com- 
pletely .answered. The c )nfiict between the 
individnal .and the stale, labour and capital, 
tlie man and the woman; the conflict 
between the greed of tnateri.al gain and the 
spiritual life of man, the org.anised selfish- 
ness of nations and the higher ide.als of hu- 
manity; the e( inflict between all the ugly 
eom])lexit ies inse]).arai)le from giant orga- 
tiisations of eommeree and state and the 
natund instincts of m.an crying for simj)li- 
eity .a*nd be.anlv .and fulness of leisure, — .all 
these have to be brought to a h.armotiy in 
a manner not vet dreamt ol 

Therefore you cannot with .a light heart 
.acce])t the modern civilization with all its 
tendencies, methods and structures, and 
dream that they are inevitable. You must 
apply your ErKstern mind, your spiritual 
strength, your love of simplicity, your recog* 
nition of social oblig.ation, in order to cut 
out a new path for this great unwieldy car 
of progress, shrieking out its loud discords 
as it runs. You . must minimise the 
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immense sacrifice of man life and * freedom 
that it claims in its every movement. For 
generations you have felt and thought and 
worked, have enjoyed and worshipped in 
your own special manner ; and this oaiinot 
be cast off like old clothes. It is in your 
blood, in the marrow of your bones, in the 
texture of your flesh, in the tissue of your 
brains ; and it must modify everything^ you 
lay your hands upon, without your know- 
ing, even against your wishes. Once you 
did solve the ])roblems of man to your own 
satisfaction, you had your ])hilosopliv of 
life and evolved your own art of living. All 
this you must a|)j)ly to tlie])resent situation 
and out of it will arise a new creation 
and not a mere repetition, a creation 
which the soul of your i)eople will own 
for itself and ])rou(lly offer to the world ns 
its tribute to the welfare of man. Of all 
countries in Asia, here in Ja))an you have 
the freedom to use the materials you have 
gathered from the West according' to vour 
genius and your need. Therefore your 
revsponsibility is all the greater, for in your 
voice Asic'i shall answer the (luestions that 
Europe has sulmiitted tt) the conference of 
Man. In your land the experiments will 
be carried on by which the Hast will 
change the as])ects of the modern civilisa- 
tion, infusing life in it where it is a machine, 
substituting human heart for cold cx])cdi- 
ency, not caring so much for |H)\ver and 
success as for harmonious and living 
growth, for truth and beauty 

The political civilization which has 
sprung uj) from the soil of Euro])e and is 
overrunning the whole world, like some 
jmdific weed, is based upon exclusiveness,' 
It is alw.ays watchful to keep at bay the 
aliens or to exterminate them. It is carni- 
vorous and cannibalistic in its tendencies, 
it feeds upon the resources of other peoples 
and tries to swallow their whole futui'c. 
It is always afraid of other races achieving 
eminence, naming it as a peril, and tries to 
thwart all symptoms of greatness outside 
its own boundaries, forcing down races of 
men who are weaker, to be eternally tixed 
in their weakness. Before this political 
civiliitation came to its power, and ofKJiicd 
its h&ngry jaws wide oj)cn to gulp down 


great continents of the earth, we had wars, 
])illages, changes of monarchy and conse- 
{|uent miserie.s, but never such a sight of 
fearful and ho[)eless voracity, such whole- 
sale feeding of nation u])on nation, such 
huge nuichines for turning great portions 
of the earth into mincemeat, never such 
terrible jealousies with all their ugly teeth 
and claws ready for tearing open each 
other’s vitals. This ])olitical civilization 
is scientific, not human. It ^s ])owerful 
because it coneeiitrates all its force upon 
one purpose like a millionaire accjuiring 
money at the cost of his soul. It betrays 
its trust, it weaves its meshes of lies with- 
out shame, enshrines gigantic idols of greed 
in- its* temples, taking great ])ride in the 
costly ceremonials of its worshi]), c(dling 
this patriotism. And it can be safelv 
])rophesied that this can not go on, for 
there is a moral law in this world wliich 
has its ai>plication both to individuals and 
to organised bodies of men. \ ()u cannot go 
on violating these laws in the name of vour 
nation, yet enjoy their advantage as indi- 
yidmds. This public sapping (d' the ethical 
iderds slowly reacts u])()n each member of 
society, gradually breeding weakiK\ss, 
where it is not seen, and causing that 
cynical distrust of all things sacred in 
human nature, which is the true svmptom 
of senility. You must keej) in mind that 
this political civilization, this creed of 
national patriotism, has not been given a 
long trud. The lainj) of ancient Greece is 
extinct in the land where it was first light- 
ed, the power of Rome lies dead and buried 
under the ruins of its vast empire. But the 
civilization, whose basis is societv and the 
spiritual ideal of man, is still a living thing 
in China and in India. Though it mav 
Ipok feeble and .small, judged by the stan- 
dard of the mechanical ])ower of modern 
days, yet like small seeds it still contains 
life and will sjirout and grow, and 
spiead its beneficent branches, producing 
flowers and fruits when its time eonies, and 
sluiwers of grace descend upon it Vrom 
heaven . But ruins of sky-scraixu's of |)ower 
and broken machinery of greed, even God’s 
rain is iK)werle.ss to raise u|j again ; for 
they were' not ol life, but went against life, 
as a whole, —they are relics of the rebellion 
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that shattered itself to pieces against tlu* 
eternal 

The East witli lier ideals, in whose 
bosom are stored the ages of sunlight and 
silence of stars, can patiently wait till the 
West, hurrying after the expedient, loses 
breath and stops. Europe while busily 
speeding to her engagements, disdainfully 
casts her glance from her carriage window 
to the reaper reaping his harvcvst in the 
field, and in her intoxication of speed can- 
not but think him as slow and ever reced- 
ing backwards. But the speed comes to its 
end, the engagement loses its meaning and 
tlie hungry heart clamours for food, till at 
hast she conics to the lowly reaper roiipiiig 
his harvest in the sun. For if the office can- 
not wait, or the buying and selling, or the 
craving for excitement, love w«aits and 
beauty and the wisdom of suftering and the 
fruits of jiatient devotion and reverent 
meekness of simjile faith. And thus shall 
wait the East till her time conies 

Eastern Asia has been pursuing its own 
path, evolving its own civilization which 
was not ])olitical, but social, not jiredatory 
and mechanically efficient, but spiritual and 
based upon all the varied and deeper 
relations of humanity. The solutions of the 
life problems of peoples were thought out in 
seclusion, and carried out behind the 


security of aloofness, where all the dynastic 
changes and foi-eign invasions hardly 
touched them. But now we are overtaken 
1)}^ the outside world, our vscclusion is lost 
for ever. Yet this wc must not regret, as a 
plant should never regret when the obscuri- 
ty of its seed-time is broken. Now the time 
has come, when we must make the world 
problem our own jiroblem ; we must bring 
the S])irit of our civilization into harmony 
with the history of all nations of the earth; 
we must not, in foolivsh pride, still keep our- 
selves fast within the shell of the seed and 
the crust of the earth which j)rotected and 
nourished our itleals: for these, the shell and 
the crust, were meant to be broken, s«» that 
life may spring up in all its vigour and 
bcautv, bringing its olferings to the world 
in open light. 

In this task of breaking the barrier 
and facing the world Ja)>an has come 
out the first in the East. She has infused 
hope in the heart of all Asia. This hope 
])rovides the hidden fire which is needed 
for .all works of creation. Asi.a now 
feels that she must prove her life by produ- 
cing living work, vshe must not lie passively 
dormant, or feebly imitate the West, in the 
infatuation of fear or flattery. For this 
we offer our thanks t(j this land of the 
rising sun and solemnly ask her to remem- 
ber that she has the mission of the East 
to fulfd. 


SOME THOUCHiTS ON THE “YELLOW FERIL” 


S OME weeks ago laeld Marshall Sir 
Douglas Haig, in the course of a dis- 
cussion of the j)olitical problems of 
the future and its perils, expressed his con- 
viction that certain changes were necessary 
in order that the British* Empire might 
successful!}" weather the impending storms. 
One point in his address was of especial 
interest to India. He contended that a 
new spirit of comradeship must be infused 
•into the relations of its various parts, and 
pointed out with soldierly directness that 


the only means of aecom])lishing this was 
by vsecuring to every nation under the 
Imperial Aegis e(|ual rights, privileges and 
responsibilities. 

As far as one is able to a])preciate his 
position from the summary available, it 
would appear to be this The British 
Empire, both because of its geographical 
diffusion, and the wide racial diversities 
which exist within it, has only one hope of 
successfully solving the problems which 
will face it in the coming age. Thi# hofie 
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lies in ei'eatine: a state of affairs in wliich 
all the various nations in the Empire will 
recognise that they mutually and efpjnlly 
profit by the Imjierial connection — a bond 
made strong by the a^ipreciatioe of a 
common interest. 

Sir Douglas Haig is not a “statesman” 
in the usually accej)ted sense of the word, 
yet how infinitely more statesmanlike 
is his eleareut formula (jf e(jual rights for 
all within the Empire than tlie (juilibles and 
political gymnastics in whicli so many 
so-called stjitesmcn are indulging nowa- 
da;7S. 

The soldier speaks as a man and a 
gentleman, and in the outccimc of this 
mental attitude we see true statesmanship 
exemplified. It is as though he said to 
those whom he wiis addressing, “The 
only one upon whom you can depend in 
times of cmcrg<*ncy is a cfjtnrridc, and no 
true eomradeshi]) is ])ossible without true 
e(|uality. Make those races of tlie Ihnpirc 
who at present suffer from disabilities 
friends indeed, and when the time of test- 
ing comes you will find ihem friemls in 
need.” What c()uld be simpler, and insjdte 
of its simplicity what eotdd be more true':' 
What firmer foundation can be laid for 
unity in the Ivmpire than that which is 
Laid in the rec(Jgnition of a common a<l- 
vantfige, a comm-m responsilfility. and 
common rights ami privileges ? 

And yet how many of the sialesmen of 
the day seem (juile satisfied to build tlie 
foundations of future Ini])eriallsm upon 
tKe sand. In place ol striving for tliat 
good-will among its various parts which 
can only be built u])on the knowledge of 
fair-dealing and ecpial justice between 
nation and nation, they labour to bolster 
up the claims of unfair privilege and vested 
interest. Wholly lacking in political imagi- 
nati<)n find appreciation of the awakened 
spirit of the fige, they cling to the old 
fornuras *and think llnat by a judicious use 
of camoiifhage jieople may be induced 
docilely to *accept the shfulow for the 
substance— the high-sounding effusions on 
benevolence and go<Hl will which they con- 
sider a suitable substitute for justice. The 
times have changed but such men seem 
(juite hica[)ablc ofeluinging with them. 


Indeed the attitude of some of them 
hardiv seems to take the question of justice 
into account fit all. To these the problem 
fipjK firs merely to be thfit of ]3ersuading the 
people to ficcept their point of view, and 
if thev do not succeed in this to use sharper 
firguments followed by piously worded ex- 
jircssions of regret thfit such fi course was 
forced u])on them. The ffict that they may 
be in the wrong docs not seem to strike 
them. One must assume that their attitude 
is bfisefl upon the unshfikable conviction of 
infallibilitv find tlmt any opposition to 
their arrangements for iminfigingthe affairs 
of the world is fi manifestfition of darkness 
fighting agfiinst the light. 

Some go further still, find frankly express 
their opinion tlmt it will only be possible 
to rff/e by the occfisiomd display of power 
find “the inculcfition of a wholesome 
respect” Ibr it grounded u])on the part of 
the ruled in fi sfid experience of its poten- 
lifdities. They fire right ; the only way 
in which they cfin rule fis they conceive rub 
ing is by f»n occ.o'.ioiifd resort to terrorism. 
Hut thank (iod, the limes are chfinged, find 
with them the fittilude ol the (rovernment 
of the I: mpire as regards its relfiiions witli 
what were once looked upon merelv fis 
“subject pc(»j>lcs,” 

Tyjfical ol the fittitudc of these ex])o- 
neiits of terrorism judiciouslv fipplied is 
the seutimeiil exjifessed liy the Egv])tifin 
corrcspoiKleni of the Pioneer in a recent 
issue, when he stated thfit the feeling 
fimong the imtioufdists there appe.'ired to 
be one of discouragement find depression, 
find added thfit this wfis fill to the good. 
One presumes tlmt he felt tlmt this stfitj? of 
mind would fiflord the pro])er fitmosj)liere 
in which to build u[) fi strong Empire ! 

Whfit fi contrfist to this is the fittitude 
ol the present Secretfiry of Stfite for India ! 
.Vbiiscil fuul scolVcil fit, called fi “j3olitical 
chfirlfitfin,” and his honcvSty imjiugned bv 
the rcfictioimry Anglo-Indifin jmess, how 
firmly lifis he tfikeii his stfiml upon what 
he considers just find fiiir for India ! The 
present situation reminds one vividly of 
certfiin lines from E. B. Browning written 
many ycfirs figo— 

A ('.rent niau (who wa.s crowned one day) 
Inifigincd a great Deed : 
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He shaped it out of cloud and clay, 

He touched it finely, till the scctl 

Possessed the flower ; from heart and brain 

He fed it with large thoughts humane 
To help a People’s need. 

He brought it out into the sun— 

They blessed it to his face ; 

“Oh great pure Deed, that hast undone 
So many bad and base ! 

Oh generous Deed ! heroic Deed ! 

Come forth ! Be perfected ! Succeed ! 

Deliver by God’s grace ! 

Then Sovereigns, Statesmen, north and south. 
Rose up in wrath and fear, 

And cried, protesting by one mouth. 

“What monster have we here ? 

A grciit Deed at this hour of day ? 

A great, just Deed — and not for jiav ? 

Absurd :""*or insincere ! 

There is no use to complete the al)o\o. 
Times have changed since the lines were 
written, and we trust and believe that 
Mr. Montagu’s “great deed" will not he 
too great for the age in which we live. 
If it is, then alas for the age ! 

As this paper has lieen headed “Some 
Thoughts on the Yellow Perir’ it will 
probably occur to the reader to (|uestion 
what relativ)!! the foregoing bears to that 
su])jeet. In the writer’s opinion a very 
intimate conneetion exists. 

In the eounse of his speech Sir Douglas 
Haig expressed his fear of an eruption of 
the “yellow races” as a possibility of the 
future. He also sjioke of other Oriental 
races as jiresenting potential perils if the 
discontent arising from unfair treatment 
and racial discrimination were allowed to 
gnnv. An Anglican Bishop also has recently 
been expressing himself in England upon 
this so-called “Yellow Peril,” imd in 
America its possibilities have been long a 
suliject of discussion. In the opinion of 
the writer of the article the peril is a very 
real one. (Hven certain circumstances it 
would ap])ear highly probable that the 
next hundred years may witness a struggle 
before the magnitude of which the recent 
war will assume insignificant proportions. 

Yet it is hcirdly fair tp call it the 
Yellow Peril. Thousands of vears have 
elapsed without any attempt upon the 
part of the Far East to encroach upon the 
West. History' furnishes no indications 
that military agressi veness has been a 
pArt of the genius of China—or even of 
17 -? 


Ja])an until slie came uiuier the influence 
of the Western Spirit. 

No ; if such a eatastrojihe ev’cr takes 
place, it will l)e bcciiuse tlie views of such 
bodies as, for exam])le, the Indo-British 
Association,., succeed in gaining sufiicient 
power to mould the view-point and policy 
of Europe and America. 

We are convinced that thev never 'will — 
that thev are the manifestations of a 
dying school of thought (or thoughtless- 
ness), and that a nobler, broader concep- 
tion of national res])onvsil)iHtv and obliga- 
tion is even now displacing it. But they 
are, for all that, the expression of a mental 
attitude which has largclv influenced the 
political attitude and actions of Europe 
in the past. Of this there can be no 
doubt. We might go even further and 
assert tlnit even at this moment those in 
the West upon whom the broader and 
juster vision has dawned are a iniero- 
scopie minority, howl)eit an influentiiil and 
growing one. 

Let us ex.amine as far as we may the 
mental altitude of the .average Western, 
aiid see if what we find does not have a 
vital bearing upon the (jiiestion of the so- 
called “Yellow Peril.” In <'nler to do so 
it will ))e needful for us to glance very 
briefly at the relations which existed 
between Europe and the Orient in ancient 
times. 

In the (lavs of Greek, and later, of 
Roman aseendenev in the West, the great 
nations of the Orient— especially India — 
were treated as ecpials. The learning of 
the Brahmans and “(Tvmnoso]>hists” was 
highly S]>()ken of and in the days of Pliny 
Imiia’s tmde with Europe brought her in 
nearly fifty million sisterces in coin per 
<'umum. Embassies were exchanged upon 
several occasions lietween Rome and 
various Indian potentates, and theEmjicror 
Trajan is reported liv Dion Cassius to 
have entertained one vsuch embassy with 
great magnificence, and to have given its 
members senators’ seats at the theatre. 
There is also ample evidence that at one 
time there were Roman soldiers serving in 
the bodyguards of Indian Kings. The 
writings of Clement of Alexan^ina 
contain allusions to India liased upon 
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intormation o])taint.*(l from his tutor Pan- 
tacnus who hral Ikvu there, find not only 
he but Eardesanes and various others speak 
of certain aspects of Bnihmfin ])hiIosophy 
and self-discipline with considcrfibk respect, 
while there can be no doubt tliat the in- 
fluence of Indian thought uj)on the deve- 
lopment of ne{)platonism was verv grcc'it. 
brom fdl of which it seems clefir that in 
the (hivs ol tile glory ol (b*eecc .and Rome 
the fittitudc oi bvurope to Asia wfis entirely 
diflerent to that which was la ter evolved. ' 

Then came the fall of the Konifin Empire, 
followed by the disintegration of society in 
Europe and what fire known fis “the dfirk 
figes, and lor centuries direct eommuni- 
Cfition between the West find India virtitfdly 
Cfime to an end. 

At Ifist came the Keiifiissanee, and when 
Europe emerged from the ehfios of the 
Middle Ages her fittitude towfird the rest 
of the world hful entirely elmnged. In f*aet 
it was fi different Eurojie with other idcfils 
find politicfil ])urposes from thfit uj)on 
which the eurtfiin hfid (alien with tlie dis- 
solution of Imperifil Rome. 

It hfis cdwfiys been true tlifil everywhere 
in the world eaeli great matioii hfis e<»nsi- 
dered itself the greatest and noblest. Hut 
in fiddition, fis far fis one cfin gfilher fis 
regfirds this iieriod, the i»eoples of Western 
iMirope hardly considered that other niees 
liful any rights at fdl. Such r.aees were ex- 
ploited rutlilessly in so lar fis the West 
fouiul mcfuis to' get in touch with them. 
Spain grew rich igxm the gold extnieted by 
murder, robbery find the torture of the un- 
fortuiifite peoples of Me.xieo find Peru. 
Portugfd, Ilollfind, Fninee, Ihighind and 
Amciicfi fill nioi e or less stfimed thlar g'ood 
nfimes in the ycfirs thfit followed— not only 
in the Ivfist and in the New World, hut bV 
hcfirtless slaye-niiding operfuions on the 
west coast of AlVicfi. These (fieis fire men- 
tioned merely to indicate how utterly ob- 
livious the nations of western Europe were 
to the rights of others when they emerged 
from their fige-long isolation' find "^to 
urfiw fittention to the faet that in many 
wfiys their attitude toward non-Eun*>- 
pean mitions was widely divergent from 
that of the Europe of two thousfind years 


But— to be as brief fus possible— from the 
Eujope of the Renaissfinee thrilling with 
new life find fiflame with new ambitions 
grew that overpowering industrial civili- 
zation of the West which at present domi- 
nates the world. Of the latter it may be 
fisserted that it is the own child of the 
former, find that except in certain of its 
outward nifinilestfitions its attitude toward 
the non-Iiuro])Cfin races was veiw similar 
until the cfirlier pfirt of the last century. As 
fi result ol chfinged conditions and the new 
needs whieli its development dietfited this 
indiistrifil civilization no longer indulged in 
the bloody excesses and |)irfiey which mar- 
ked its jireeursor in the loth find 17th cen- 
turies, J)nt its methoils elcfirly indicfited 
thfit the view-point had not changed. Two 
sfilient ehfirfieteristies of its fittitude are 
espeeifilly worth al tent ion. The first was 
its fibsoliite eonvietion thfit everything 
Western was jwr sc vfistly siijierior to any- 
thing else to be found in the rest ofthe 
world. The second — find it was the corol- 
lary of liie otlier— wfis its fissumptioii that 
by reason of this infinite superiority “the 
grcfit civilized mitions of the West” were 
(juite justified in finncxing, governing find 
ex])loiting ilie rest of ihe world for their 
own fiih'antfige, find (jiiite irrespective of 
the wishes oi' the jieople in the countries 
ct meer ned. 

11 the writer is not mistaken this is the 
fittitude ot the fiverfige Western today, 
with certain reservfitions. lie considers it 
beyond fill dispute that the modern eivili- 
zfition ot Ihirojic find America is infinitely 
superior to any other civilization in the 
world. In (act we might go further find 
<'issert that he would only concede the 
eivilizfition ol finy other race in so ffir fis 
its system would lit in with his own. The 
mere (act tlmt anyone wfis of his own 
stock would, in his o]>inion, entitle that 
indivldufil to be considered civilized, while 
the eivilizfition o( fin Asifitie, no nifitter 
how cultured, he would quite unconsciously 
hold open to question. He would suspect 
him “ol ways that arc dark and tricks 
thfit are vfiin,’^ find could never quite per- 
sufide himselt ol the ])c>s,sibilitv of an out- 
sider’s atiaiiiing to a civilization equal to 
his own. And in all this his unexpressed 
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conviction will he a|}i)arent that there is 
no true civilization hut his own. It the 
reader will consider for a inonienl he 
will perceive how fully this accounts for 
the attitude of the average Western to the 
people he comes in contact with in the 
East. 

With the earlier j)hases of niodera West- 
ern mental develoiMucnt it is not our pur- 
])ose to deal in this pa])cr. The later ones 
are much in evidence in these tlays and 
most enlightcninix. In acts more than 
in words the West has claimed the rii^ht 
to subordinate the wishes and asjurations 
of the rest of i he world to the exigencies 
of that f(jnn of civilization v/liieh she has 
evolved ior herself. There (‘*an l)enofloui)L 
of this. In SI ate of the fad that slie cv en 
now st'i^T^ers torn and hleedint;' as a result 
of the ]>eeuliarities of her system, her eon- 
fidence in it aj)pears little shrdvcn. What 
other conchision can he drawn from the 
n<‘w system of mandatories she has just 
evolved ? Does it not imply the conviction 
that she considers it her duty to ^uide the 
destinies of other races- races that do not 
a])p.ear likely to conform of themselves to 
the system she has evolvetl ? Indeed one 
hears much loose talk about her duty to 
them, aiid the various aspects ol'“the white 
maiTs i)iirdejT' are receiving a ^'ood deal 
(d honest attention, vet down at the root 
of the matter is not the position of most 
])eople crudely this ? “We, the enlightened 
nations, Inave evolved a superior form of 
civilization based upon an orderlv system 
of barter anrl trade. Our ])rogramme in- 
cludes the use ol your raw materirds which 
we consider vital to our welfare. We ])ro- 
pose in exchange to sell you our mamihic- 
turcs, and if you are tu)t yet sufficiently 
civilized to a])preciate and desire them we 
shall take steps to make you so. If voit 
consent to this and take no measures to 
protect \'our own industries at the expense 
of ours, we shall permit you to govern 
yourselves, provided always that no politi- 
cal exigency arises which would make it 
uecessatw for us to annex you. If this 
should ever become neccss^iry wc shall of 
course confer upon you the blessings of edu- 
ct^tion and what little share in the manage- 
ment of your own affairs, vour natural 


lack of ability and incapacity makes 
possible.’' 

This seems to the writer to express the 
average view-poitit of the West a/ its best 
until com])aratively recently. At its worst 
it was merely a scramble to plant the Hag 
of one's country upon the shoic of any. 
island or continent where the Hag of no 
other ])owcrlul Eur()])can country hail ))ecn 
])reviously set up, and, ([uitc irrespective of 
the wislics of its inhabitants, claim it as 
belonging to one's King. 

During the early j)art of last ccntiirv, 
however, a new s])irit began to evince it- 
self Men l)t‘gan to imderstaml tha; these 
many arbitral y aecpiisitions Ijrought with 
llu*m respoiisibililies to consider the wel- 
fare of the pe ople upon whom they had 
forced ihcir lulc. At iirst there were only 
a few solitary voices raised on lichalf of 
this new ideal, but with the years the 
vision grew until at the imic of this writ- 
ing the lm])crial < lovcnmicnl not onlv ad- 
mits the right of the ]H*o])1c of India to a 
jiresent real share in the administration of 
their country, l)ut .also .acknowledges that 
the lime must come liefore long when 
Indians sliall govern Imli.a within the 
Em]»irc. 

Vet here .arises a difficuliy. To ■almit 
.a right is one thing ; to h.avc the eour.age 
to grant it (juite .another Not only .as 
regards Indi.a ]>ul .also as reg.anls the 
whole ijueslion of the relations ot' the 
present dominant races to the rest of the 
world, two schools of thought are fighting 
des])eralely — the f)ld .and the new. One re- 
presents the eonvietion of innate superior- 
ity involving the right to ae(juire and ex- 
ploit without any reference to the desires 
.and feelings of the exploited. Theollur — 
and so far ,as India is concerned Mr. 
Montcagu seems tt) be its eham])ion — re- 
jiresents the new spirit, and the one u]Kin 
whicli the future welfare of the world must 
dejiend. It emboflies the recognition of the 
right — ^not merely of every H c.sTc/a? nation 
—but of every nation to what the late 
(Wman Kaiser used to cull place in 
the sun.^' It represents the honest attemj)t 
to make realities of the cant jihrasQS and 
party catch-words of the last cenjury, 
and as it grows and develo])s it will 
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come to include the recognition of the right 
of every race, whether great or small, to 
follow along orderly lines of progress its 
own destiny in accordance with its own 
desires and propensities. At present it has 
its limitations, but it carries within it the 
germ of mankind’s political and social sal- 
vation, l)ecause its concejitions arc dee]>- 
rootcd upon the eternal bed-rock of justice. 

The great tjuestion is— Will it triumph at 
this juncture? Or is it to be submerged by 
the older, grosser, more selfish concei)tion? 
If it is, let the world beware. If the West 
decides to reject th(‘ new light — to still ii])- 
hold its ancient claim of a right to annex, 
control ntul ex])loit the rest of mankind, 
irrespective of their wishes and feelings, a 
time will come when the nations of Euro]>e 
and America will luive to lace, not only a 
yellow peril, but the ]3eril of all the races 
whose feelings and rights they have out- 
raged through the centuries. It will not 
be in our day ; it may not even be in the 
days of our grandchildren ; but it will 
surely come. The rest of mankind will 
rise in indignation and with a might 
which justice gives the wronged, and ask 
“By what authority do you arrogate 
to yourselves the right to ])arcel us among 
younsclves, to force us into treaties 
against our wills drawn uj) to your gain 
and our loss Voxt have denied us the 
right of entry into your own countries 
while chiiming the right of entire freedom 
to do what you like in ours. Not (uilv have 
you rcfuscci in your own lands any of 
the privileges \ ou have claimed for 
yourselves in ours, i)ut even in the lands of 


our birth you have denied us the rights 
which are ours by every moral law. In 
Avhat lies your justification when you lorce 
us to destroy our owui systems of life and 
social economy so that we may adopt our- 
selves to vour needs ? We do not admit 
your right ; we refuse in future to live at 
your dictxition. Be gone ! We will have no 
more of you.” 

We do not believe that such a situation 
will arise. We cannot believe that the old 
dark ])oint of view will concjuer. But if it 
does, and if as a result the world is plunp 
ed into such a .sea of devfistation and dis- 
trcvss as it has never seen before, upon 
whom will the guilt lie ? Sure!} not upon 
thosif races who after sufi'ering coercion 
and wrong for a long ])criod of years, rise 
to defend themwselves and to win that free- 
dom which every true Englishman and 
American values more than life. 

No ; there is no “Yellow Peril,” and if the 
West be tnie to its highest ideals, earnestly ' 
endeavouring to give the less powerful 
nations those rights and o])portunities 
which it values for itself, such a ])eril 
will never arise. 

But if the counsels of the reactionaries 
prevail, this Peril mmst always be taken 
into consideration and recognised as a po- 
tent factor of the future. Vet in justice it 
should ])e called- -not the “Yellow l^eril, 
but the “White Peril,” for those who inflict 
the wrong must be held res])onsiblc for the 
result. 

Kotgarli, S.vAu ivi. Ev.vxs vStokks. 

June 19, 1919. 


. NATIONAI. EDUCATION IX INDIA THE BUSIMXS OF THE STATIC 

Bv L.vjuat Rai. 

in iny last educational article I have national cditcation, accepted bv all com- 
jriven long extracts from Mr. Fisher’s ,,etent authorities the world over The 
speeches. Ijccause mmy judgincnl they schemes in force in difl'erent countries varv 
embo'dy the fundamental pnnciples of in detail, but the principles uuderlving them 
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are the same. To us in India Mr. Fisher’s 
words are of greater significance than 
those of others, equally well placed, of 
other countries, because of our political 
connection with England. Here is tlie chief 
educational authority of the Empire, laying 
down certain principles and ex]K)unding 
truths which are, according to him, of 
general application in iill self-rcs]>ccting, 
progressively-minded communitievS. We, 
the Indians in Indifi, arc not yel free to 
determine our educational ]3olicy. Even 
with the promise of educational autonomy 
to provinces, the last word will ])raclicaliy 
remain with the Imperial Ciovernmcnt. 
The progress oi‘ po])ular educfitiou in India 
must, for a long time, depend on the good- 
will of the British officials in charge of 
i)olicies, and vested with ])owers over 
revenues and funds. The words of a British 
minister of Education will be more to us in 
our discussions of educational policies and 
schemes than thovSe of any other authority 
in any other part of the world. In the 
region of policy the exam])le of Great Britain 
is the best for our jnirposes and I cannot 
suffiijiently urge uj)on my countrymen the 
imi)ortance of using the British system as a 
fulcrum for the raising of educational stand- 
ards in India. 

This does not involve a blind imitation 
of British methods of education, nor does 
it mean that wc should neglect to profit 
from what is being d(3ne by the other great 
nations of the world, especially the United 
States and Ja])an, in this de])artment oi 
their national life. But on the whole Britain 
can teach us much in this line. 

In ado])ting Britain as our model, how- 
ever, we are not bound to pass through the 
same processes of experiment and Wcistage 
through which she has paSvSed in her educa- 
tional evolution. It is the height of 
stupidity and ignorance to argue that the 
evolution of am^ nation must proceed on 
the same lines, as has that of those that are 
now in the vanguard of progress in the 
world. Wh\" should not the younger mar- 
cher profit from the mistakes of those that 
have gone ahead ? Why should he not avoid 
the wastage involved in the failures and 
lilunders of others ? Of what use is hi.story 
il its warnings cannot be heeded by those 


laa 

to whom they arc available ? l..et us, 
therefore, be on our guard against the 
fallacious argument that we nntst grow 
through the same misakes, of which the 
others have been guilty in their growth 
towards freedom. 

Nor does this mean that wc can ticglect 
the various stages of development through 
which we must pass before we enn come up 
to the level of those who started long ago. 
What we rec|uire is a rationrd and a com- 
prehensive scheme, taking note of the 
general principles which have come to be 
universally acce])ted all the world over, with 
special emphasis on our special needs, and 
with due eonsidcration of the stage of 
social evolution in which wc are and also 
of our resoTirces 

Now wc may assume that the following 
general j)rinciples of njiticmal education are 
accepted all over the civilised world: 

1. That national education, being the 
surest and the most profitalde national 
investment for gain, as well as the best and 
the most eftectual insurance against loss, is 
as necessary for natioiud safety as the 
military ])rovision for its ])hysical defence^ 

Among the lessons of this Great War, the 
most important, in niy iudgment, is the 
value of education to a lighter, from a mili- 
tary point of view. Personal bravery and 
courage must, as ever, continue to be an 
important element in war. But even more 
than that, the fate and safety of nations 
have come to depend on the intelligence and 
efficiency of its fighting units. Wars arc now 
virturilly fought in schools. The numbers 
matter a great deal, but even much more 
than the numbers matter intelligence, .skill, 
efficiency and discipline. Then, again, the 
efficiency of a nation does not mean merely 
military efficiency ; the latter is so much 
wound up with its economic and industrial 
efficiency. 

Economic and industrial efficiency does 
not mean the mere possession of gold and 
silver, but the brains and capacity of the 
whole nation to turn the gold and silver 
and other raw materials into modem arms 
and ammunitions— ships, submarines, aero- 
planes, guns and Imllets are onl^ the 
concrete, completed forms, containing 
numerous other parts, the manufacture of 
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each of which requires technical skill of 
the highest order—antl, last but not least, 
food and hospital necessities. Assuming, 
therefore, that security from without is 
the first duty of a State, popular, tinivensal 
education alone can make it possible under 
modern conditions. 

The war has conclusively established the 
fact tluat the idea of a mercenary standing- 
army, consisting mostly of illiterate units, is 
an obsolete one ; rdso that India cannot be 
defended by British jicople alone ; nor can 
India depend upon (rreat Britain for its 
supply of the sinews of war, be they arms 
and ammunitions or the numerous other 
things found vital in modern warfare. If 
the British had foreseen this and ecpiippcd 
India for the inevitable struggle, they could 
have crushed their enemy in com])aratively 
less time, find with greater facility. 
Universal education of the best modern 
type is, therefore, an absolute necessity for 
the future vsecurity of India and, for fdl 
that, for the best interests of the Empire, 
which re((uire that the human resources of 
the Indian Empire should be cconomiA'd to 
the fullcpt extent. It is a crime to let them 
be wasted so flagrantly as they have been 
until now. 

Universfd ])oj)ular education must be 
])rovided by the Slate and should be the 
first charge on State revenues. Any attempt 
to provide for national education by 
])rivate agencies and ])rivate funds, is futile, 
and to nttemi)tit is to<attem])t the impossi- 
ble. Moreover, it diverts public attention 
from the State. 

A national system of education must be 
provided for, enforced, financed and 
controlled by the nation, and in perform- 
ing that function the ination must l)e 
represented by the State. It may be pointed 
out, as has in fact been done by Mr. B. (b 
Tilak, in his views on national education, 
that in India the nation, not being 
teprCvSented by the State, that function 
must devolve^ at least for some time, on 
private national agencies. The remedy, 
in my judgment, lies in concentrating our 
energies on the task of converting the State 
into a^nationfd agency. Along wdth that, 
we cun use what ])owers we have or are 
conceded to us under the new scheme, for 


insisting on the State providing for univer- 
sal national education Ijefitting the needs 
of the nation and guaranteeing in war, 
as well as in peace, the fullest use and 
development of our human and industvial 
resources. 

National education must l)c ])rovided by 
the nation, and whether the State is 
rcjircscntative of the nation or not, it must 
l)c made to iirovidc for it. The nation 
should be made conscious of this. 

2. The old idea that the State was only 
concerned with making provision for 
elementary education, is jdso gone. All over 
the world it is recognized that the duty ol' 
the State does not end with elementary 
education. The economic and industrial 
eflicicncy of the nation depends upon techni- 
cal and industrial education, iind that also 
must be ])rovidc(l by the State. Nor can 
the State ignore the neeessity of higher 
cducatic)!!, lor intelligent and cflicient 
leadership dcjicnds on that. 

3. lidneation docs not consist in impar- 
tiim' certain amounts of book knowledge 
aiul teaching the three K’s. It includes the 
]irovisioii for the jfliysical devclo])inent of 
the young. It embraces a provision for the 
general health of the child, including feeding 
if necessary, to sucli .an extent as to ensure 
the fullest benefit to the child from the ])ro- 
vision for his ccfi-ieation made by the vState. 

4. In short, the duty of bringing up and 
educating the child with a view to make 
him can efl'ieient, intelligent and prudent 
citizen, lies on the State, and the State must 
be made to fulfil it. It no longer depends on 
the caj)acitv or willingness of the p.arcnts. 

Some grccat thinkers and educationalists, 
such as Spinoza, h.ave maintcained that the 
(lovernment will, if it controls the educa- 
tion of the nation, “aim to restrain, rather 
than develo]) the energies of men.’’ Kant 
retiuirked the same difl'erently. 

The function of education, in the eves of 
a dominant chass, is to produce skilled but 
obedient men, .as distinguished from self- 
thinking and self-reliant men. This theory 
])resupposes the predominance of a particu- 
lar class in the (lovcrnanoe of the nation. 
Democratic ideals of government bar anv 
such assumptions. The Imperial British 
(rovernment has pledged itself to the deve- 
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lopment of responsible Government on 
democratic lines in India. Our own ideal is 
the same. It may be that, so long as we 
do not get full responsible government, 
national education will more or less be 
under the thumb of the dominant class, 
but then the remedy lies in our own hands. 
Constant vigilance, constant agitation, 
constant education of the j)ublic mind, will 
be our duty, so long as the goal is not 
reached anti when the goal is reached, our 
])oliey will hv eom])^etely in our hands. 
Then there will be no danger of the contn>l 
of educaiioii falling into hands other than 
those of the future I'ishers of India. 

At no time can or will private eftbris to 
t'urther education be dis])ensed with 
Fending the develojunent of full national 
(Government, j)rivate eflort must do a great 
deal of what the (Government fails to do. 
In short, private efforts should snj)]denient 
the efl'orts of the Government, without any 
])retence of su])planting it or doing what it 
is tile latter’s duty to do, and what it cati, 
under the cireumstanees, be fon'cd to do. 

Private efforts, therefore, should be 
directed to fill up the gap left by State 
education, and also to sup])ly the particular 
needs of ])articular classes with a view to 
bring up every ela.,ss in the nation, to the 
level of geiicral national efiiciency. It seems 
that education is one of the subjects under 
the new scheme (which, at the time of 
writing, I have not seen) regarding which 
full responsibility is going to be thrown on 
Provincial Legishatures. Provincud Legis- 
hatures arc already legislating in some 
provinces at least, giving the local bodies 
power to declare it compulsory and to 
provide for it. Now, sitting at such a 
distance, I am unable to say much about 
these moves. As at ])revSent advised, I am 
inclined to think that this may be the 
jjroverbial vicious circle in which things 
move in India. 

We have seen from Mr. Fisher’s speeches 
that in England the policy js laid down ))y 
the national Government, and the bulk of 
Hinds are provided by them. For every 17 
millions sterling, provided by the local 
rates, the national purse has been giving 
1(G millions and the present (Government, in 
spite of the awful strain of the war on its 


finances, has sanctioned the additional 
grant of another four millions from the 
national purse, thus making the national 
contribution twenty millions as against 
the 17 millions realized from local rates. 

What is going to happen in india, I don’t 
know, but of one thing I am certain in mv 
mind, that the general outline of a scheme 
of national education in India must be 
laid down by an Alblndia agency, leaving 
the actual working out of the details to the 
Provincial and local bodies. This all-India 
agency must have a majority of Indians on 
its personnel, and the policy laid down by 
them must be accepted by the Govenimeut, 
sul)jcet to the limitation of funds. Wluit 
is tieedcd is a national policy, a national 
scheme, and a maN:immn grant of national 
funds for the ])urpose, to be supplemented 
by Provincial ta.\es and local rates. Of 
course, the first need of tlic nation is more 
schools and more teachers. The second is 
good schools and good, contented teachers. 
The third is vocational schools, including 
schools for instruction in commerce and 
foreign languages. The fourth islechnologi- 
cfl institutes.' The fifth is continuation 
schools. The sixth is more high schools 
and more universities. 

I do not suggest that aM this should not 
be done simultaneously. But I believe that 
the bulk of the available funds must be 
reserved, for some lime to come, for more 
schools and more teachers, to give instruc- 
tion to the children of the nation on na- 
tional lines. 

In my judgment, the first ten years of 
our national effort should be mninly devot- 
ed to (a) the increase of literacy ; (b)the 
production of literate, skilled labour con- 
scious of its rights as human beings, and 
conscious of its rights as members of the body 
politic; (c) multi])lication and training of 
the teachers with as great an increase in 
their remuneration as may be possible under 
the circumstances. It should be the duty 
of the State to provide higher technological 
and agricultural institutes in selected loca- 
lities, in sufficient numbers to enable the 
nation to develop its mineral, agricultural, 
and industrial resources. It should be the 
aim of the State to fill up these institutes 
with Indiein expert talent, which, i? not 
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forthcoming nt once, slioitld l)e gratlually 
but Bteadily introduced fis competent men, 
trained in foreign countries as (h)vernment 
scholars, or otherwise, return. 

If Mr. Fisher was right, as uinh.uibtedly 
he was, in saying that national education 
is not only an investment, but an insurance 
as well, I see no reason why education in 
India should not be provided for, j)ushed 
and furthered wherever necessary, by 
supplementing the amounts made available 
for the puri)ose, from the taxes and the 
rates, by raising additional national debt. 
If it was legitimate to raise numey by loans 
for railways, and for defence and for 
contribution to the Imperial War I'und, 
why is it not legitimate to raise funds for 
national education and the development 
of essential national industries by the same 
means ? 

At this stage 1 may as well give another 
passage from one of l\Ir. I'isher’s s])eeehes. 
When addressing the manufacturers and 
Imsiness men of Bradford, he asked them 
if it docs ‘^not often happen in the manage- 
ment of a business that you find yourself 
compelled to face an additional outlay in 
order to get full value from th.e outlay 
that you have already made ? And what 
is true of individual business is true of 
national business.” 

In order to get full value for the outlay 
which India has made on railways, cfinals 
and the frontier defences, it is necessary to 
develop the intelligence, the productive 
power and capacity of the nation (its 
defensive and oftensive capacity ), as well 
as its capacity to compete with other 
nations on ecpial terms in industries and 
manufacture. The raising of the nation’s 
intelligence and skill, the improvement of 
its physique and the development of its 
eaxming ca})acity is as imj)ortant, if not 
more, as railways, canals and forts. 
Sometimes it seems to me that in India 
the cart has l)een put before the horse. 


Mv argument is that there are certain 
things which can only be done by the 
State and must l)e done by the State ; 
that the State shoulj;! do these things 
even by incurring financial obligations in the 
nature of public debts, if the current finan- 
ces are not suflicient or adequate to do them 
on any decent scale ; and that universal 
elementary education and a widespread pro- 
vision for the training of teachers, and an 
e(|ually widespread ])ro vision for vocational 
and technical education, both of the lower 
and higher order, are among those things 
which cannot be ])Ostponcd without rivsk 
of serious danger to the politierd safety 
of the nation. 

These things, being provided for by the 
State bn a .scale commensurcate with the 
needs ol the nation, private effort should 
be unsparing to eontrilmte to the rest. All 
j)rivfite!y endowed colleges and academies 
should be allowed to develop into univer- 
sities, conducting their own examinations, 
giving their own diplomas and conferring 
their own degrees. All research work in 
chassi<‘al language, in history and philo- 
sophy, in logic and mental and moral 
sciences as well as in social sciences, niav 
be lelt to them. The State-maintained 
colleges find the .State univer.sities should 
mainly concern themselves with scientific 
education, scientific development and 
research, and with the natural develop- 
ment of the country. Not that the State 
and the nation have no interest in the 
lormer. Oh I no, the nation is interested 
in everything thfit develoj)s and aids 
efiiciency in the individual, as well as 
m the classes, and more so in leadership, 
but lor the time being the al)ove-nientioned 
division of labor Ixctween the State and 
private enterprise in education may be the 
best way of collaboration to economise our 
resources and get the best pos.sible results 
from them. 
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THE LIFE OF AN INDIAN MILL LABOURER 


I. 

T he time has fully come when those who 
have the welfare of the Indian poor 
deeply at heart should stud\^ closely 
and carefully the condition of the lal)ourers 
working in the Mills at our grent indus- 
trial centres. Nothing is more disappoint- 
ing in the long Report of the Industrial 
Commission than to note the vseanty atten- 
tion that has been paid to this subject ^rind 
the inconclusive results which have been 
reached by the Commissioners. The Report, 
from beginning to end, has been written 
from the capitalist’s point of view, and 
labour is treated in a cursory and hap- 
hazard way. 

1 c/innot pretend to any elaborate or 
detailed study of the Indian ])robleni of 
labour, nevertheless I will venture to put 
down in as simple and untechnical a man- 
ner as possible some of the experiences 
I have gained from living for a short time 
among the mill labourers in Madras and 
the dirticultics that have thus been brought 
before me. The first-hand information 
which 1 received by actual residence has 
seriously set me thinking, and 1 have a 
hope that, if I relate some of these thoughts 
while they arc still fresh in my mind, it 
may help ethers who are working at the 
same proJ)lcm to take courage in their work 
and press forward. For the cause is a 
great one. 

Nowhere in the \Yorld, except in Jaj^an 
and China, are cotton mills worked at 
such long hours and under such exhaus- 
ting climatic conditions as in India. The 
Indian Factory Act allows a working day 
of twelve hours’ full work, the only stipu- 
lation being that there must-be an interval 
of half an hour, in the course of the day’s 
work, during which the machines are not 
to be used. The Mill may therefore run 
from 0-30 a.m. in the morning to 7 p.m. 
at night, with only an interval of half an 
hdur in the middle of the day for food and 
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rest. When we compare such a day with 
that common in English or American mills, 
w^e find that the Indian mills are kept run- 
ning between twenty-four and thirty hours 
longer each week than those in the indus- 
trial West. The Indian mills run for 72 
hours per week, the mills in England and 
America run between 42 and 48 hours per 
week. 

Now let us consider how this actually 
tells upon an average working man’s life. 

I wdll take a record from the notes which 
I made while living near the Buckingham 
and Carnatic Mills, in Madras. The man 
1 (jucstioned told me that he had nearly five 
miles to walk every day before he got to 
the Mill. In order, therefore, to 1)e punc- 
tual, wdthout any danger of /i lock out, 
he had to get up before half-])ast four,-— 
because he needed some coflee and a little 
food 1)cfore .starting and lie allowed a 
margin of ten minutes in order to be on 
the safe side. When he reached his work, 
he would have to stand at llic loom from 
six o’clock to twelve o’clock with hardly 
any jiause or break. Then at twxdvc o’clock 
he would have forty minutes allowed him 
in which to get his food, which consisted 
mainly of cohl rice and a little currie. Me 
had to get back to his loom punctually at 
twenty minutes to one, and to gf) on 
standing at his loom working until six 
o’clock in the evening. He told me 
that he .usually reached home some time 
after half-past seven, and then he would 
obtain his first ])roi)erIy cooked meal. He 
went on to describe to me how, wlien he 
reached home, he was so tired, that he 
usually, aftertaking his food, went straight 
oft to* bed. He hat'd ly saw his children 
at. all, except on Sundays. 

The man who gave me these details was 
a resitectable working man, drawing good 
pay, and it will be noticed that these 
Mills in Madras do not w^ork up to the 
maximum limit of the Factory Act Regula- 
tions. They give forty minutes’ internal 
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for food instead of thirty minutes, and 
work IIV 2 hours instead of twelve. 

But what a life to have to lead all the 
year round ! What drudj^erv, what mono- 
tony ! There is searcely a l)re;»k in it, ex- 
cept the weekly Sunday, and a very seantv 
list of religious festivals,— six or seven 
days in all, besides Sundays, in the course 
of the year. One has to take into account 
the heat and noise and dust inside the 
mills ; the strain of st«an(ling for such long 
hours without a break ; the practical eer- 
taintv, sooneror later, of digestive troubles 
owing to badly-cr)okcd or fermented food ; 
the discomfort of the rainy season, walk- 
ing through the mud, arriving wet through, 
often contracting chest <and lung diseases, 
which are aggravated l)y the cotton fluff 
that is fdways flying about and getting 
into the throat. It must be remembered 
that there are no workmen's comj)ensation 
or sick insurance acts in India, as in the 
West,— no fund to draw from in case of 
illness. What a lid* ! 

I asked this naan whether he had to work 
the whole six hours slundiiit;. He said that 
the men were allowed to go out for a short 
time in turns to the latrines, bv getting a 
l)ass, and some men stayed there to 
smoke. But the work was piece-work and 
the managers would ‘speed up’ one man 
against another, and besides this there 
wcw overseers who were ready to come 
down on any man, if he was riwav loi) 
long. 

Another ({uestion I asked him was about 
the housing ol the workmen. 

“Why,” I (juestioned him, “do vou live 
so far away from your work ?” 

“It is diflleult,” he replied, “to get even 
a single room ne«ar at hand. Thev have 
all been taken up, and besides, \ don’t 
like the people’s habits near the Mill. 1 
have a wife and children to bring up, and 
I prefer to live some distance awav.” 

He told me that aconsi(Ieral)lenumber 
of the mill labourers did as he did, especi- 
ally the more resi)eetable ones. vSome lived 
even further awa}^ still. 

I have taken this example for one of the 
best managed Mills in India, where the 
Company has done a great deal to help the 
men. If, notwithstanding all this, the con- 


ditions of this w^orkman’s life were so ex- 
acting, what must be the case in those Mills 
wdicre the Factory Act is always strained 
to its full limits and dirt and filth and 
foul atmosphere and insanitary latrines 
are the common daily ex])erience ? 1 have 
seen a‘ Mill of this latter tyi)e, and thci'c 
the labourer’s lot must have been much 
harder than that which 1 have just 
depicted, — though, possibly, the slackness 
of oversight could give the w-orkman a 
gre.ater margin for slackness in his turn. 

This brings me to a third type of Mill, 
w hich interested me greatly and made me 
study anew’ the (j uestion of the length of 
hours. Here, the Mill was in no vSensc 
coiHluelcd on What might be called anti- 
(juat<>d or slovenly lines, 'fhere w’ere no 
filthy floors or badly built rooms, wuth 
foul air and stifling heat. Every thing 
w'as (juite u])-to-datc. 'flic ow’uers ])rided 
thcnivselvcs on this fact. The passages and 
gangways were kci>t ])erfeetly clear, find 
the latrine firrangcments w’ere modern and 
sanitfirv. The rooms were w’cll situated 
for light and air and sjiaee, and there wans 
no foul atmosj)here. But, bectause Labour 
was diflieiill to retain, on account of 
comjietilion from other Mills, the great 
object of the mamaging body waas to make 
Labourers feel «ju He fit cfisc find so come 
to prefer this Mill to finy other. This wais 
effected by cmj)loving an over-plus of 
w’orkmen to run the imachines, paying 
llumi good waages, cand then jiermitting 
each Labourer fi margin of leisure to go 
out find smoke or sleep, wdiilc the Labout'er 
next to him ke])t an eye on his machine, 
w’hich w’ould be ke])t running w’hile he wms 
fiwaay. This relfixfition w’ould 1.^ allow’cd, 
turn find turn filiout. The manager him- 
self told me tlifit very few’ men did more 
thfin eight hours’ solid w’orkin the course of 
the dfiv. 1 iu>tieed tluit the morning meal 
w’fis efOen w ithin the Mill. When it w’ as 
brought in, the men wauild sit dowai in 
little groups find ecat it, while their fellow’- 
wau'kmen looked cafter the looms of the 
absentees. In this way the w’hole Mill 
had its breakfast, not in the interval, but 
during fictual working hours. The men 
under tliese conditions, were contented 
and the Mill wms popuLar. 
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1 asked the manager, if it woxild not be 
possible to work the Mill more efiiciently 
by having a shorter working day and less 
going out to have a ‘rest'. The manager 
stated Iiis own opinion, that this leisurely 
method of work was more suited to the 
Indian climate and the Indian labourer's 
hal)its. It was expensive, for it meant a 
lai'ge overstock of wcn'kers ; Imt this was 
eom|)ensated, — when ctiinpared xcith Lan- 
cashire, —by the cheap cost of lal>oiir and 
also by the greater nnnibcr of hours per 
week that the machines e(»uld be run. 

There arc thus clearly two or three 
dilFerent tvpes of Mill In India, not one kind 
only. There are the old, badly constructed, 
badly arranged, and badly managed 
Mills, working uj) to the very limits of the 
Factory Ael, and Ijcvond those limits 
where it is safe to do so. These Mills arc 
often the curse of the country. They 
sweat their w oMv in g men in a disgraceful 
manner, and do not impart to them any 
nexA ideas of order, mcthoil or cleanliness. 
Secondly, there are the Mills, which keep 
well within the hours i’»revScribed by the 
I'actpry Act and are thoroughly up to date 
and modern, but take the last ounce of 
labour out of the workmen by rewards 
as well as by punishments, always dealing 
with the fear and cupidity of the labourer 
at the same time, offering bonuses and 
pri'/ces on the one hand and threatening 
with penalties on the other. These up-to- 
date Mills have usually a large staff of 
oveCvSeers and foremen, who ‘drive' the 
men all through the day. There is n certain 
etlueational value in Mills of this kind ; 
they drill the workmen into punctuality, 
order and business elficiency. But it is a 
hard process, in which only the fittest 
survive. The waste product — the men 
thrown back as Uvselcss, — is enormous. The 
race is indeed to the vSwift and the rewards 
are to the strong : but the weak arc cast 
out on to the rubbish heap, and our pity 
goes out to them. And tlnm, last of all, 
tliere is the type of Alill, which I have jiust 
sketched, wherein slackness of a certiiiii 
type is allowed and the pace is made rather 
by the fiverage man than by the strong 
man greedy for money. Here too the 
educational results are not slight, while 


at the same time there is much less wear 
and tear. 

I have mentioned already the (juestion 
of competition with Japan and it is likely 
to loom larger in the future. I have visited 
Japan and eiujuircd into the condition of 
the cotton industry there. From all that 
1 could gather, I feel certain that the 
strain of the work, especially u])on the 
women, is far greater than in India. The 
wav the pace is forced a])])ears to me to 
be (piite unnatural and abnormal and a 
nemesis is certain to follow later on. 
Coming out direct from leisurely India 
to strenuous J.apan 1 could sec, and rdmost 
])crsonally fed, the nervous tension. The 
labour also ap])eared to be ‘sweated’ 
labour, not organised for self- protect ion as 
in America find Ihigland, ami yet dniwn 
from a eoiigCvSted find needy jiopulfition. 

1 luivc brought in this Jfipfinese jiroblem 
becfiuse it confronts us in Indki fit every 
turn. It is the one finfil fugument, dilfi- 
eult to meet, which vseems to stfind in the 
wfiy of fin immedifite shortening of the 
ffu'tory h<)\irs. I'or instance, the following 
firgnment wfis used when 1 tfdked the 
subject over with certain employers of 
Ifibonr in Mfidrfis: — 

“We would be only tof) glad,'’ they Sfdd 
to me, “if we could Imve fi shorter working 
dfiy in our Alills. We hfive given evidence 
to Ihfit effect before the I'fietory Commis- 
sion. But the sliorter hours figreed u])on 
must be the stfindfird for fdl Indifi, not for 
Mfulnis only.” 

“Certfiinly,” I rcjilied, “let us get to 
work find iiersiuide the Bombfiy people to 
fall into line. For instance, why not 
advocfite fi ten hours working dfiy ?” 

“You will never,” they finswered, 
“induce the Boml)fiy people to figrec, till 
Japan comes into line fis well ; find tliat 
won't hfipjien in day.” 

In this firgument we fire brought up at 
once fiice to face with the international 
problem of modern industry. We have seen 
recently liow the labour representatives 
fit the Peace Conference have argued, 
tlifit not only military wfir, but also 
commercifil wfir must cease, and disarma- 
ment must begin on the commercial side* of 
life as well as in the military sphere. There 
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IS a ‘poison gas^ whereby a neighbouring 
country is flooded with sweated goods, 
just as there is that by which iirmies arc 
stricken on the battle-field. Commerce 
itself may 1 ccome another foiin of mili- 
tarism, no less ruthless than ordinary 
weir. 


How far this argument concerning 
Japan holds good, will come up for con- 
sideration in the concluding section of this 
paper. 

Shantiniketaii. C. F. Andrkws. 


MOVEMENTvS IN INDIAN LITERATURE vSINCE 1H50 


I 

T he influence of England on India has 
been most marked and most beneficial in 
the department of thought, and this 
result has been achieved without any 
pressure from the (Tovernment. The verna- 
cular languages of India have been 
wonderfully developed and in some 
cases almost evolutionivsed by the ex- 
ample of English and the needs of the 
modern age. In one sense our liteniry 
language has become both simpler and 
harder. Though poetry was very highly 
develojied in many of the vernaculars of 
India before the 19th century, prose was in 
a crude and primitive condition everywhere. 
It wanted flcxibilit\ , variety of expression, 
and naturalness of movement, because the 
learned care<l to write only in Sanskrit or 
Persian, and if the vernacular was used at 
all by them it was used for w riting poetrv. 
(Letters and officital papers were wu'itten 
in vernacular prose, but they arc not 
literature). The prose w^ritten in the early 
British period w as overloaded with heavy 
Sanskrit and Arabic w'ords and w as as 
remote fis possible f rom the spoken language 
of the home and the street. 

Vernacular prose, specially in Bengal 
and Bombay, received a great impetus from 
the missionaries wdio published translations 
from the Bible, sermons and controversial 
treatises in it. But the style w^as stiff and 
foreign, and hardly influencxxl otir men of 
letters. A few* vernacular prose w'orks 
were also published under the patronage of 
the V.TOveriimeiit, for the use of the officials 


studving in the College of Fort William. 
The* necessity of sujjplying such officers 
wdtli text books w^as one incentive to the 
creation of a prose literature. 

Rut a literature cannot be really develop- 
ed except by literary geniuses. And such 
appeared in Bengal in the middle of the 
19th century in the persoUs of Michael 
Madhu Sudan Dutta, the poet, and Pundit 
Islnvar Chandra Vidyasagar, the prose- 
w^riter. Both of them greatly modernised 
the Bengali tongue and made it a i)roper 
vehicle for expreSwsing the varied thoughts 
and feelings of modern life. Both follov^ed 
the classictd style, /.e., used Sanskrit words 
by j:>referenee and avoided colloquial or 
homely exjjresslons. But at the same time, 
there waivS no stiffness, no ])edantry, no ob- 
scurity in their style, and their genius w^as 
shown! in combining clearness, sweetness 
and beauty of exjiression wnth strength and 
purit\' of diction and a certain music of 
sound. 

The Bengali new spapers of the time also 
employed a classical but flexible and fairly 
simple prose. In Urdu the old Muham- 
madan models continued to be followed for 
a generation after Vidyasagar; but with- 
in the past 30 years a new^ school of Urdu 
w’riters have risen wdio aim at a simpler, 
more vigorous and more flexible style in 
imitation of modern English Prose. What 
Vidyasagar had achieved in Bengali was 
achieved in Hindi 20 years after him by 
Marish Chandra, wdio introduced a simple, 
varied but sw’eet and vigorous prose, 
Tfither less sanskritised than that of Vidya- 
sagar. But the influence of Bengali on 
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Harish Chandra is unmistakable. A similar 
transformation of Marathi prose took place 
in the last quarter of the 19th century; 
and it is correct to say in general that to- 
day nearly in all the vernaculars of India, 
literarx" prose has assumed a simple and 
natural structure, and the old rigid struc- 
tures have been discarded, chiefly through 
the influence of the novels of Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji. 

The Indian drama has been completely 
changed since the middle of the lOtli century 
and is now really a close imitation of the 
modern Englivsh drama. The classical 
Stinskrit model of Kalidas’s time has been 
entirely discarded. In style, plot, charac- 
terisation and scenery, the modern dsiinui, 
in Bengali, Urdu, Hindi and Marathi, is an 
open imitation of the English drama. 
Many English plays have been bodily tran- 
slated, nniny have been adapted in a 
modified form, and only a few miracle-plays 
of the mediaeval Hindu type still survive 
to remind us of the old. In the earlier 
vernacular dramas of the British period a 
highly sanskritised prose w<as spoken and 
there were long metrical s]3eeches and 
outbursts as in the French drama before 
Victor Hugo. But very soon afterwards 
a colloquial prose was adopted which still 
holds the field. Thus the Indian drama 
was completely anglicised, much more 
quickly than our literary prose. 

Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar merely 
marks a transition stage in the develop- 
ment of Bengali prose. He improved it no 
doubt, but he did not ])roceed far enough 
in the direction of simplifying and moderni- 
sing it. Bankim Chandra Chatterji’s novels 
indicate a long stej) in advance. The basis 
of his style is still the so-called “pure’’, /.e., 
Sanskrit vocabiilary, but his sentences are 
shorter and simpler than those of Vidya- 
sagar and he has a richer variety of 
expression and of feeling and far wider 
interests than the writings of Vidyasagar. 
He at first avoided colloquial ex])ressions, 
but they got into his later novels. Long 
Sanskrit compounds arc frequent in his 
earlier novels ; but towards the close of his 
literary career his style became simpler and 
.more easily intelligible to the common 
people. He, however, retained to the end 


the liteniry qy strictly grammatical struc- 
ture of sentences, and did not adopt the 
prose that is actually spoken by the people 
in their daily life. 

II 

The third‘stage in the development of 
Bengali literature is represented by 
Rabindranath Tagore. We shall discuss 
only his prose here. More than forty years 
ago, he t'lnd his fellow-workers in the 
monthly magazine BIm ni ti deliberately 
avoided Bankim ’s sanskritised vocabulary 
and used a simpler and more colloquial 
style without absolutely reproducing the 
langufige (^f the man in the street. The 
conservative critics raised a hue and cry 
that the “purity” of the language was 
being ilestroyed by these innovators. But 
this simple prose went to the hearts of 
millions of readers, who were ignorant of 
Sanskrit and could understand very little 
of formal literary Bengfdi. The success of 
the new style was fdso indicated by the 
rise of a large number of imitators, and 
it is now the prevailing |)rose style exce])t 
with a few pandits and writers on abstruse 
philosophical subjects. 

Another solvent on Bengali prose style 
has been the growth of public oratory, 
both religious and political, and the almost 
phenomenal progress of the Bengali news- 
])apers intended for the vast lower middle 
class. These orators and journalists have 
naturally ado])ted a style that is “most 
readily understood by the millions, becfiuse 
they want to make converts to their views. 

( This simplification of Bengali ])rose has its 
parallel in the sim})le English style that 
Addison introduced after England became 
a democracy as the result of the Revolution 
of 1088.) The most popular literature of 
to-dav, namelv novels and dramas, are 
written in very much easier and shorter 
sentences than those of even Bankim, though 
they often lack the vigour, grandeur and 
variety of Bankim’s style. 

For the last ten yeai's an acute controver- 
sy has been going on in Bengal al.)out intro- 
ducing into books the exact grammatical 
structure and j^ronunciation of the language 
of the man in the street at Calcutta. 
Rabindranath has lieen experimenting in 
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this line in prose and verse * alike during 
the last 5 or 6 years. His ojiponents are, 
first, the writers of Eastern Bengal, who 
argue that while literary Bengali is one 
for the whole country, collo(]ui;'! Bengali 
differs in every district and the adoption 
of the latter in books would destroy the 
literary unity of Bengal, as the flialect of 
Dacca cannot be aj)preeiated at Calcutta 
except in comedies, and the dialect of 
Calcutta would attract no readers in East 
Bengc'd. 

The vSccond class of oi)poneiits of collo- 
quialism consists of the writers imbued 
with the spirit of the Sanskrit classics who 
insist that literary language should have 
a certain dignity and iiolish of form, which 
the spoken dialect of the man in the street 
does not ])ossess. Exjieriments in pure 
collociuialism in serious prose and imitation 
of some of the mtiff'asil dialects are being 
published in the monthly maga/Jne SahiiJ 
Patra, which is also ardently defending 
this movement. Literfiry or grammatical 
Bengali, more or less Sanskrit ised, is stre- 
nuously advocated by the two maga>^ines 
NnrHynnn and Siihiivn.^' 

Ill 

The modern English drama was adopted 
in all its features in Bengali about 18iU). 
At first historical plays were very |i()])ular, 
and large numbers of Ihem were written. 
Translations and more frc(jucntly adapta- 
tioiivS of Shakespeare were also staged for 
some time, but no translation of Shakes- 
peare into any Indian vernacular has been 
made by any literary genius, and conse- 
quently the great poet is not worthily re- 
l)resented in our theatres. In the eighties 
of the last century religious dramas became 
popular and almovSt niono])olised the 
Bengali stage for a (jinarter of a century. 
But thCvSc ])lays written with a j)urpose 
have-not become literary classics. In the 
caunse of the last four years the Vernacular 

^ Whatever the tlieoretieal conteniions 
of the editors of these magazines may he, in 
practice tluw welcome and publish many con- 
tributions written in language far difrerent 
from what Prof. Sarkar says they advocate,— 
language which often degenerates into vulgar 
Calcutta slang.— Hd., XL R. 


stage in most j^rovinccs in India has greatly 
deteriorated and the plays are, with a few 
honourfd)le exceptions, low intellectual per- 
formances with plenty of music and dances 
for which alone the audience care. Their 
moral tone is distinctly low and from the 
artistic point of view also these dramas are 
very ])oor works. 

Dinabandhu Mitra was the finst great 
dramatic genius in modern Bengali and 
excelled in comedy. His ^vorks have deserv- 
edly .become classics. D. L. Roy, in the next 
generation, was also a great author and 
excelled in historical jilays and lyrics. His 
dnimas am second only to Dinabandhu ’s 
and miss perfection only because he wrote 
too fast, ])riined and polished too little, 
and did not always work at his best, 
(iirish Chandra Cihose, the actor and play- 
wright, wiis the ideal of Bengali play -goers 
for a genenition. But he had great indus- 
try, range of reading, and power of adapta- 
tion ratlier tlian original genius. Again, 
his professit)!! eomi)elled him to write 
voluminously, producing two and sometimes 
three plays in a year; hence much of his 
work will be forgotten by i)osterity. Rabin- 
dranath lias attcmjited the drama; but 
though he has attained a high level of 
exeeilence and avoided glaring defects, yet 
his genius is not dnamatk , and he has not 
produced anv iniMu>rtal work in this branch 
of literature. Ilis shorter . dramatic dialo- 
gues, or rather '‘Imaginary Conversations” 
in verse, are m easterly. Two of his smaller 
and lighter plays, namely, Siinidutsavfi 
(The Autumn Festival) and Gornv Gnhid 
(Initial Blunder) are first-rate productions. 
Recently he has been writing mystical plays 
like the Killer of the Dark Chnmbcr, the 
Post Otiice, Achnhiyniiin ( the Stereotyped 
Ct'ilhedral Chapter ). 

The Hindi theatre was modernised by 
llarish Chandra and his Jilays are still 
deservedly ])opular on account of their easy 
and yet strong and dignified style, excellence 
of ideas, and gciicral literary finish. He is 
admittedly an imitator of Bengali litera- 
ture. 

But the ])resent-day Hindi stage is 
oectiji^ed almost exelusiveh’ by religious 
plays of the primitive kind and sensational 
dramas or love-plays of a low moral and 
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intellectual type, often adapted from low- 
class English dramas through the medium 
of U^du. 

The Urdu theatre is a disgrace to our 
society and danger to the aesthetic faculty 
and morality alike. I'hc greatest writers 
like Shakespeare go through a degrading 
perversion in the Urdu a(la[)tations and 
become alvsolutely vulgarised. 

In the Marathi theatre music ])reponder- 
ates, and no great dramatic genius has yet 
appeared. 

IV 

Tlie new spirit in Indian Literature: 
The exain[)le oi the modern European 
literatures and of English translations of 
the classics which are so dissimilar in 
character to the old products of the Indian 
authors, has caused a new ])irtli in our 
vernacular lileratitrc. We have devscn))ed 
above the extent and sources of the 
imitation of the liuropean forms in the 
modern literatures of India. The change 
inlhes 7 >///t has 1)t*en even more striking. 
Happily, no foolish attem])t was made to 
tratisplant European literature into India 
wholesale ; ))ut <;ur authors have shown 
their genius by assimilating the s])irit of 
the West aiul often giving expression to it 
in an Eastern garl). The greatest changes 
have been tlu* growth of the modern 
drama and the modern novel in nearly all 
the Indian vernaculars. The change in 
poetry has been striking but not wholesale. 
Tlu‘ east-iron rigidity of metrical forms 
sanetionc<l by the old books on i)ro.sody 
and the slavish imitation of the Sanskrit 
classical models, have given place to far 
more varied and often lighter metres. 
Deliberate attem[)ts havg been made with 
considerable success by a long line of 
Bengali j)oets from Madliusudan Dutta to 
Rabindranath Tagore to adapt in Bengali 
various English metres, especially lyric 
forms ; and we find the same |>henomenon 
in Hindi and Marathi poetry, though 50 
years after Bengali. 

Now, in resj)ect of spirit, our first great 
gain has ))een the analysis of character. 
Here European models are followed even 
by commonplace Indian writers, while in* 
the hands of geniuses like Bankim and 
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Rabindranath a degree of excellence is 
reached in characterisation not inferior to 
that of the greatest European authors. 
Secondly, historic truth and local colour 
are now scrupulously observed by all our 
authors who care for their reputation. 
Hence, their writings are more life-like, 
more marked by naturalness and indivi- 
duality and less conventional than the 
pre-British literature of India. Thirdly, 
the old theological dogmas, legends of 
saints and miracles of thegodsor hackneved 
novels which formed the subject-matter of 
our older literature have given phace to the 
treatment of modern social, ethical and 
]»olitical problems. Our best writers now 
are didactic, /.e., they write with the 
purpose of tc.aching certain ])rinciples or 
theories. .All the novels of Bankim’s later 
days and the plays, pocm.s and stories of 
Rabindranath in Ins maturity, deal with 
such ])roblems and suggest solutions to the 
reader. At the present moment the theories 
of Ibsen, Maeterlinck and Bernard vShaw *are 
finding expression in Bengali literature, 
sometimes in direct translation, ])ut more 
often in adaptation. In one word, the best 
of our vernacular literatures have ceased 
to be medieval and are becoming modern 
not only in form Imt in s|>irit also. The 
new spirit shows it.self in a wider, more 
natural, he.althier and more rational out- 
look upon life. Orthodoxy has been com- 
pletcly discredited in literature, though it 
still rides society. 

Even in the treatment of a subject like 
love, though it was well-known to our 
authors of the ancient elavssic.al period and 
though a minute analysis of it and a 
considgralile variety of its moods are to be 
found in the mediaeval Vaishnaba poetrv, 
yet the example of English literature has 
enriched our modern poets’ works with 
greater delicacy, greater thoughtfulness 
and a wider variety tluaii was known in 
our country in the ])ast. ( Rabindranath is 
the best example of this gain, ) 

The influence of Piurope has enriched our 
literature also by kindling our nationalistic 
spirit and developing our historical sense. 
Historical novels and jilays hfive become 
popular. The Indian mind has swept away 
the petty barriers of caste distinctions, 
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provincial isolation, and linguistic differ- distinct features of our vernacular Ian- 
ences and risen to a sense of the oneness of guages and contributing a peculiar Indian 
us all This awakened sensse of nationality element to the store-house of modern 
has added a manly and noble element tliought. Hence the best things in modern 
to the Indian literature of our day. In ])lot» Indian literature do not appear utterly 
in treatment of subjects, in the general foreign or grotesque in the eyes of 
characteristics of style, it approximates to European readers. 

the spirit of Euro])e, though retaining the Jaditnath Sarkar^ 


WILLIAM ARCHER'S ‘TNDIA AND THE FUTURE” 

By Latpat Rai. 


111 . 

I N Chapters IV, V, it VI, Mr. Archer discitsses 
“Hindu Spiriluality,” “Caste and its conc<)nii> 
tant”, and “Manners.” In the first article 
we have made some general observations on 
this part of Mr. Archer’s boolc. The object of 
his criticism in these chapters is explained thus : 

“Until Hindu patriotism is dis.sociated from 
irrational arrogance, and associated with ra- 
tional humility, the advance of the mass of the 
people towardvS self-respecting intelligence must 
ijievitahly be sUjw.” 

I, for one, am in full sympathy \\\ih this 
object. But that does not imply that I admit 
the gratuitous assumption niaile by Mr. Archer 
about Hindu arrogance. Barring a few utter- 
ances which may be rightly put down as 
rhetoric, no sensible Indian has ever been guilty 
of “irrational arrogance”. Arrogance is hardly 
ever rational unless Mr. Archer desires to charac- 
terise his, as such. Nor do we fully understand 
what he means liy “ratioiud humility.” But Mr. 
Archer is an Knglish writer of repute and I, a 
foreigner, should not presume to criticise his 
language. 

The Indian masses have no arrogance at all. 
If they had, they would not have submitted to 
foreign rule for so long. Nor can that charge be 
laid at the door of the old-fashioned Bandits and 
Maul vis. They are “irrationally” humble, 
if we may use such an expression. Are the 
English-educated classes then .arrogant? 
Decidedly not. Some of them have only re- 
cently started paying the white man in his own 
coin. There are some reactionaries who have 
been encouraged to justify and excuse every 
Hindu custom by their English masters, as also 
to deprecate the adoption of European planners 
and European standards. So, it is hardly fair 
to hurl this charge in such a sweeping fashion, 
against us. The truth is that the English in 
India were so much accustomed to a display 
of “ftrational” humility on the part of the 


Indians, that the new spirit of independence, 
which sometimes starts extolling the Indian 
civilization to the detriment of the European, 
galls their sense of]>ride and they call it arrogance. 
Tiler e is no arrogance, however, though occasion- 
ally there is an exhibition of false pride and a 
tendency to underestimate the diffieiilties of the 
.situation. .So far back as 1915 in one of the 
.articles I eoniributed to the Modern Review , I 
w.arned my countrymen against the dangers of 
over-sanguineness. “While pessimism is positively 
h.armful .as dispiriting and discouraging, optimism 
may be misleading .as lending to ])ro(Uieea frame 
of niiiul wliicli is always sanguine, prone to 
bt*little difhenlties and to neglect very necessary' 
precautions.^** The best and the safest cour.se, 
therefore, will be to steer clear of extreme yiews, 
to weigh the sit .lation as accurately as may be 
])ossil)Ie in ihe light of our own history***. 

I tactical wisdom lies in eschewing over-estimat- 
ing as well .as under-estimating. While it is no 
good under-estimating our difficulties and over- 
estimating our e.apaeities, it is perhaps more 
harmiul to have .a very low ojiinion of ourselves 
.and our people.** We have so long been in doubt 
about ourselves, about the world, and about 
the good ill the world, th«atil is lime to exchange 
this latter attitude of mind for eontidence in self, 
eonlidence in our jieople and hope for a better 
future.” 

.Now, when I was a boy at school, and later, 
even when at college, the atmosphere .around 
uie y^’as one ot extreme under-estimation and 
humility. For over three ({uarlers of a century 
the educated Hindus had accepted the word of 
the missionary about their religion and their 
past. The missionaries had made even a much 
lower estimate of ns, our culture and our 
capacity than Mr. Archer has now done. The 
study of Sanskrit was then at a discount. We 
knew almost nothing ot our histort’^, except 
wha\ was told us by our masters. Giving 
credit to our ft)rcign censors for honesty, truthful- 
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ness and good faith, we almost implicity helicved 
what they said. That is j)erhnps the kind of 
“rational humility” which Mr. Archer wants us 
again to adopt. Then came the reaction, the 
most important force to bring it about being 
“the irrational arrogance” and the sweeping 
condemnation of everything Hindu by the for- 
mer. I am free to confess that the spirit of 
retaliation did in a small degree introduce an 
element of boastfulness in the educated Hindu, 
and has done some harm to the cause of social 
and religious reform. Hut on the whole, its 
effect has been marvellously healtll^^ The ways 
of abject humility and of servile prudence are not 
the ways of progress. So long as the lead ing • 
intelligence of the country prove their claim to 
that position by seeing things in juster propor- 
tion there is no danger of an uncallcdforemphasis 
on the other sitle. I am not aware of many 
Indians of educjition and position to whom^ M’*. 
.\rcher’s desert})! ion of the teudeney towards 
arrogance can a})])ly. 

The t-cf^>rnuTS may be classified as follows: 

(a) The members of the Hrahmo Samaj. 

(b) The members of the .\ryn Samaj. 

fe) Soeial Keformers. 

(d) Theosophists. 

(e) Sanalanists. 

( t ) Free-th inkers. 

'I'here is hardly anything really valuable in 
Mr. Archer’s criticism of Hinduism against which 
all these classes have not raisetl their voice. The 
degree of vehemence with which they have 
denounced the evil eusloms has been determined 
in each case by their estimate of the rate at 
which jin^gress is or was possible. Mr. Archer 
pleads for “a patient and resolute struggle”, a 
language, very similar to that which is or has 
often been used bt" the advocates of extreme 
caution and slow jirogre.ss. Let me a.ssure Mr. 
Archer that the number of Col. Olcott’s followers 
is greater in the West than in India. IW that I 
do not mean any disparagement of Col. Olcott. 

1 have no doubt in my mind that there is a larger 
percentage of alucnicd men in fhe West who 
deserve to be called “credulous” than in India. 
There arc more Roman Catholics, Christian 
Scientists, believers in healing by faith, spiritual- 
ists and believers in magic, among the educated 
men and women of the United States, than in 
the corres})onding classes of India. Now I do 
not s.ay that these peojile are really credulous. 

1 express no opinion against them. Hut accor- 
ding to Mr. Archer’s ideas of credulousness they 
may possibly be so. Amongst the edmiited in 
India, there are not many who believe in 
jialinistry or fortune-telling or, magic, while in 
my small experience in the West, I have met 
hundreds of University graduates, men find 
women, who are crazy after their fortunes 
being told. Now this is no sign of degeneracy, 
because these men and women arc extremely 
efficient and rational otherwise. As to the 
particular instance of “credulity” relied upon by 
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Mr. Archer oil the aulhm*ity of Professor Oman, 
let me tell him with all “humility”, that there 
are a great many “rational” westerners 
who believe, that the world moves in a circle, 
that there is nothing really new in the scientific 
developments of the modern age, and that the 
existence of words in ancient languages denoting 
the ideas whieli are emboilied in these scientific 
develo|)ments, is evidence prcsnmjitivc of their 
ha ving been known to the world at some previous 
stage of its history. Mr. Archer would at’ once 
come down upon me, if I were to base my 
conclusions ns to the mental or spiritual capacity 
of the West, u})on these “insanities.” The trut h 
is, that in these respects, there is more of 
“insanity” in the world all round, than other- 
wise. I wonder, if Mr. .\reliercan tell me what 
percentage of the western humanity is entirely 
free from it. A “sane” world would not have 
stnrted this war. A “sane” world wotdd not 
give a co}>y of the Hihle to every eoinhatant. A 
sane world would not use the best products of 
man’s intclligcnee for the })urposes of sheer 
destruction. sane world w<»uld not tolerate 
the horrible conditions of modern industrial 
life. A sane world w'onld not tolerate the 
existing unequal distribution o( wealth. A sane 
w orld woidd not punish |.>eo})Ie their o|)inions 
nor vSend them to years of imprisonment for 
stealing a loaf of l.)read. A sane world would 
have no need ofnighl Courts, or of “tombs” or 
of big prisons or of so many lunalie asylumns. 
Mr. Arelier will come across many such “insani- 
ties” in Mr. U})t<)ii Sinclair’s articles on the 
“profits of religion” which are ))eing publishe<l 
in his monthly issued from I’avsadeiia, Los Angeles, 
U. S. A. Why, as a matter of laet, there is more 
of insanity in the West than in the Ivast. A sane 
world w'onld not call upon (iod to hcl[) in the 
murder of their fcIlow -bcings. The fact is, that 
neither the Last nor the West arc in a })osition 
to throw' stones ; neither are, or have ever been, 
perfectly or entirely “sane”. Vet w'e have to ad- 
mit that there is a suffieieiit amount of sanity in 
the world to enable it to go on. The mere facts 
of jiow'cr and wealth are not evidences olgreater 
sanity. Lise W’c should have to admit that 
Chengis Khan and Tamerlane wwre saner than 
Darw'in, fluxley, Huddha and Christ. The same 
may Ijc said al)out “rational” sanity, if one can 
use such an expre.ssion. 

At this stage I might state my ow'U point of 
view. I believe (a) that once India Imd a great 
civilization, the greatest of thut age, which 
lasted quite up to the beginning of the Christian 
era. That does not mean that the India of that 
time was quite free from “in.sanity” or “eredu- 
HCv” or even of “barbari.sm'’. (b) That Indians 
degradation anrl fall w as brought about by an 
abnormal increase in the volume of thi.s “insanity”, 
“credulity” and “barbarism”, (c) That up to 
the middle of the ISth Century, Inaia’s 
“insanity”, “credulity”, and “barbarism” were 
at no time and in no way greater than thai of 
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the rpt of the world, including Europe and 
America, (d) That since then, while Europe 
and America have in certain respects lessened 
the Yoluine of their ^‘insanity’', “credulity’* and 
“barl)arism”, though they have added to it in 
certain others, India has been, th.anks to her 
political and economic conditions, more or less 
stagnant, (e) That India’s future goal ought 
to be, not an imitation of Euro])e’s “insanity”, 
and “barbarism”, but an assimilation of its 
sanity and civilization. 

As regards the ridicule which Mr. Archer 
heaps on the Vedas and the other literature of 
the Hindus, all that I want ti) say in this place 
IS, that they have survived the attacks of 
greater men than himself, and surely the evidence 
of their intrinsic worth is greater and more 
weighty, both in the number of the witnesses 
and tile character o 1 their evidence, than that 
to be found in this briok. Mr Archer’s witnesses 
are not genendly of the best kind. They can 
be hardly considered disinterested and im- 
partial. h'or exam])le, Mr. Archer (juotes a 
Missionaiw eommentator of the Vedas, assaying 
that “the horizon oftlieRishi is contined almost 
myariably to himself He prays for hapihness of 
ndther wife nor child, nor for the good of his 
village or his clan, nor yet for his nation or 
people. He manifests no common joys, any 
more than common sorrows.” A more ludicrous 
statement than this, is impossible to be con- 
ceived, as the Vedas are (jiiite full of jirayers of 
the la -ter kind. In Oiet most ol'the prayers 
are in the plural number. In some places whole 
chapters arc devoted to prayers for common 
good. Take for example Atharva HI, or 
Yaj. XH. SS or Rig, X, 191. Sj)eaking of 
“monstrous eonct'ptions”, he (piotes a hymn 
from the translation of Max Muller, which has 
been times out of number cxjikained by other 
scholars as symbolic and which only illustrates 
the danger of translating the Vedas literally, 
and in utter disreganl of the fact that the Vcd’ic 
language is IVing/A'a and etymological, and that 
the same word is often ustal in dilVerent seiuses. 
It is impossihlc for me to attemi)t to reply to 
Mr. Archer’s criticisms in detail (1 was verv 
nearly tempted to use Mr. Archer’s own language 
and call it his “ravings”), as that would involve 
the writinj? of another volume of the same or 
|X'rha])s lugger size. I am sure, I could fill a 
voluiue with quotations from luiropcan scholars 
of high repute and authority, testifying to the 
S[)irituaHty ()f the Hindus aiul the high value 
of their philosophy imd literature. Mr. Archer 
has himself admitted that in places, though very 
grudgingly and half-heartedly, which is rather 
inconsistent with his general sweeping denuncia* 


tion of it otherwise. I thinkHIindu spirituality 
can well take care of itself Hindu caste is 
disintegrating and so we need waste no time 
over it. As to Hindu manners, 1 would not like 
to change them very materiall}". The practice 
of wearing nose-rings and heavy car-rings by 
the women is disa])pcaring, because (a) there 
arc not enough precious stones to go round; 
Europe and America arc consuming most of 
them ; (b) the vast bulk of the population cannot 
afford to invest an 3 " part of their miserable 
j)ittance of income in jewelry ; (e) the commercial 
spirit of the age is catching Indial^v the throat.* 
I am not sorry for it. I do not like either the 
tiose-rings or the ear-rings, not even when the 
latter arc worn Iw white women. Hut 1 ma,y 
here add by way of explanation, that manners 
arc more or less matters of local custom and so 
is the idea of beauty. What is revolting to the 
.\siatic sense of decency is at times extremely 
beautiful to the Ruro])ean, and vice versa. A 
I'nropean is crazy in admiring certain things 
which onr Asiatic detests. I say this, not 
because I admire the ])ractice of wearing no.se- 
riiigs ami ear-rings, but because to me the 
matter seems to l)e so trivial that Mr. Archer’s 
repeated references to it, seems to me to be 
evidence of bad manners. Mr. Archer was 
horrified at the sight of blood at the temple of 
Kali m Calculi a Ihc sight is no doubt horrible 
to any man of aesthetic sense, but I will tell a 
story to Mr. Arelier of how I was shocked, when 
I visited Inigland the first time. The Headmaster 
of a fanioiis C(>llege was showing me the two 
things tor which his institution was famous — 
their kitclicn and their organ. When he took me 
to the former, the sight 1 saw shocked me 
beyond desiTipi am. Reader, can you imagine 
what I S'iJ'v •' S.'vciilv carcasses beini;; roasted, 
at once. 1 hat was the thing of which niv kindly 
host was proud. Of course 1 said nothing. But 
to me it \cas as had tis cannibalism. As to the 
habit ol truthftdncss, 1 \vil] advise Mr. Archer to 
read the eoniedy of “Nothing but the truth” 
wltieh Mr. Collier has been presenting in American 
tbe.'ilres. I hope Lord Curzon will also glance 
at It. The ehaneellories of Europe also, will 
hirnish much material on that subject. Let him 
consult Messrs. Bertrand Russel, Lowes 
Diekmsoii, Xeilson and others, who have written 
volumes on the causes of the war. 


1 he jewellery on the persons of American 
women m New York, and in jewellerv stores, 
would exceed the whole of British India’s wealth 
in cash or jewels. 
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I T seems on this side of the Atlantic that 
Hindustan is living in the stone age of educa- 
tion. If she really wishes to take her rightful 
place amoiig the great nations of the world, 
India must have a more modern educational 
system. But where will she go to seek for the 
ideals of newer education ? 

In the past the Indijin zone of observations 
has been chiefly confined to only one country in 
the West, and that, too, admittedly backwoul in 
matters edueatifmal. Be that as it may, this 
zone vshoidd now be pushed and widened to the 
United States Here one can see al this moment, 
better than at any other, what rceonstruc^ional 
plans are engaging the thoughts of American 
leaders, wha.t re-cdueationa! experiments are in 
])rogress for the disabled in war, what new 
departments are being added to colleges of science 
and agrieultuie. 

A few years ago the English government in 
India setit a lish commission to this country to 
study American fisheries. Is it too much* to 
exjiect that American colleges and universities 
will be considered as worthy of careful .study as 
American fisheries? At all events, the Indian 
leaders who are interested in the educational 
advroicemont of India should send a commission 
to America at an early chile. The commission 
should be made up of the very best educational 
experts India can aiford. The founders of the 
University ot Mysore, Women’s University of 
Poona, the Hindu University of Benares, as well 
as the organizers of the ])ro])osed r/Iuslim Uni- 
versity at Aligarh and the Nizamina University 
in Hyclerabad, should be willing to co-operate 
in sending this mission to America. If the needed 
means and initiative fail to come from the 
govcrnmeiH, they should be furnished by the 
nation itself. For after all, education is the most 
important piece of business in the Indian agenda 
just now. 

It is interesting to note that several foreign 
countries, ineludiug japan and England, have 
recently sent commissions of education to the 
United States to make an intensive stinW of the 
American educational system. Why should not 
India also *‘go and do likewise”? 

An Indian educational commission to America 
is not at all an idle speculation; it is eminently 
Pj*?tt’tical. Many of the leading American educa- 
tionists whom I have consulted on the subject 
have given it their unciualified ap])roval and 
whole-hearted support. Dr. Walter A. Je.ssup, the 
President of the State University of Iowa, with 
which I have the honor to be connected for the 
past few years, wrote to me in part: 

• “Should the proposed Commission visit the 


United States, -wc would be pleased to have them 
make Iowa City and the State University of 
Iowa their headejuarters while studving the 
selu^ols, colleges, and universities in the central 
part of United States. We believe that it would 
be to the advantage of such a commission to 
make khis i>lace their headquarters since in Iowa 
City there may be found typical public schools of 
all grades including the State University, with 
its professional colleges of law, medicine, den- 
tistry, pharmacy, and engineering, and its ctdlege 
of liberal arts, graduate college, and college of 
education. 

‘The College ot“ Education of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa is equipped with an experimental 
.school, including !K)th elementary and secondary 
grade.s, and is used as a substation of the 
United States Bureau of Education. 

“In the event that the j)roposed Indi.an Com. 
mission should come to Iowa City, the Slate 
University of Iowa would do everything in its 
l)ower to facilitate their work.” 

1 also bring encouraging words i)f greetings 
trom no less a distinguished ni.an in the world 
of education than the Honorable P. P. Claxton, 
t!’K‘ Commissioner of the United States Bureau 
of lulueationat Washington. Dr. Claxton, whose 
])osition is very similar to that of the Minister 
of Education in the British (ioyernment, sent me 
among others the following lines : “1 wish to 

as.sure you and others wlio are interested in the 
matter that it will give me great pleasure to 
lend whatever assistance I c.an to this Com- 
mission either i)cisonally or through the United 
States Bure«au of Ivducation.” 

Education in India has been more or less 
un.satisfaetory. The time has come when the 
frozen deconitive idcjils oi the })ast should be 
.shattered, and swe])t out of t he halls of learning. 
There is now a great need of a co-ordin.ated and 
well-directed plan to build a new edueiition for 
new India. And as a basisfor such an educational 
reform, a commission of expert investigators 
and trained educators should come to America, 
and see first hand the creative work that is 
being done in commerce, industry, art, literature, 
and science. The results of such an investigation 
are bound to give immense stimulus for recons- 
truction of educational life, and make it quiver 
to the very soul of India. 

It only remains for me now to add that if an 
educational commission should come, Mr. K. K. 
Khcttika, the very able President of the Hindus- 
than Association of America which has for years 
becnhcli)ing the newly arrived Indian students to 
choose right American colleges, will be deliglited 
to place his services al the disposal of the 
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mission. Should it desire, botii Mr. Khemka 
and I would be willing to look after the 
preliminary details of its visit and pilot it 
through the country. Those who are interested 
in the plan or want information eoneerning 
American educational opportunities are invited 


to coniuiunicate with the I*rcsident ot the 
llindusthan Association, 116 West 31) th Street, 
New York Citv. 

Iowa Citv,’ SuDHiNDRA Bosk, m.a.,i»h.1)., 

(T. S. A. ’ Lecturer in the v^tnte University 

of lawn. 


COMMENT AND CKITICLSM 


Condition of the Hindu University. 

A correspondent signing lilni.sehM Scnnior of 
the Hindu University has attenipteil to reply to 
my article on the Hindu University published in 
the June Number. Along with inuch irrelevant 
matter, evasion of the main issues and replies to 
what I never said or suggested, he has contradic- 
ted several of my statements of facts. Now, my 
membership ot'ei eri' academic and administra- 
tive body of the Hindu University has given me 
a more accurate and first hand knowledge of the 
present condition of the Hindu University and 
the causes thereof than a mere Senator can 
have, 

1 shall not weary the reader by refuting t‘vcry 
one of Senator’s contradictions. A few tyjiieal 
instances will suliice to convince him where truth 
lies, d he sudden and capricious changing ol* the 
starting point of the college day given on p. 656 
is based on the diary of a professor who kept an 
accurate record of these changes with dates. But 
Senator non-idialar.tly denies it, saying that the 
change was made IVoni senson to season. If the 
latter had been the case, there would have been 
only one change in the year, and not s/.v as was 
actiudly the case last ye.ar. The duration of 
the “period” was so uncertain that one day 
about midday no bell was rung, though more 
than TS minutes had passed. Two professors 
inquired at the office, which professetl helpless- 
ness in the absence of the Urineiiial’s s])ecial 
instructions tm the sul)jeet, as the periods were 
being changed so often. 

Again, Senator writes “It is ])lain untruth to 
say that Mr* (»urtu is going away.” This 
waiter’s notion of truth and untruth niust be 
diametrically oi)poseil to that of idl honest men, 
seeing that Mr. (nirtu openly declared the 
seyerance of his connection with the Hindu 
University at the 1st meeting of the committee 
for bringing out the results and repeated it on a 
later date when there was a council meeting 
The reader can judge of the veracity of a writer 
who denies known facts in the ho|x‘ that his 
defence of the rotten condition of the Hindu 
University will fnui credence with the innoceiH 
public outside Benares. 

Similarly, a show of correction has been made 


in some eases where the Senator’s reply is utterly 
irrelevant to the is.sue. I said that Mr. Chinta- 
mani and Dr. Jha had resigned their seats on the 
CouncH and other bodies. The contradiction of 
Senator is that Mr. Chintamani was never in 
the Senate ! 

Senator indulges in a long rhapsody on the 
service of Mr. Mala viva to the University and 
his sacritices in its cause. Now, in thanking Mr. 
Mala viva tor his exertions, his worshippers 
should not lose nil sense of proiiortion nor take 
leave of common decency, unless they wish to 
make their master ridiculous. They have been 
steadily following the policy of effacing the 
memory of vSir Snndar Lai, but for whom the 
Hindu University would iK)t have been allowed 
by Sir Sankaran Nair its independent existence 
with effect from Isl Oet. 11)17, as is well knowni 
at Simla. It is a l.>ad school of ingratitude in 
which Mr. Malax iva is training his admirers. 
Where will his memory be after his death, il 
we can judge from Sir Sundar Lai’s ])osthumous 
reward at Benares ? 

When Sir llarcourt Butler was welcomed at 
the University in August IDIS, Dr. Ganesh 
IVasad ])id)liely spoke of the Hindu University 
as the creation of Mr. Malaviya. Sir Harcourt 
in his reply said “This University represents the 
enthusiasm of the Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Mala- 
viya and the unfailing wisdom, patriotic devo- 
tion and iiatient industry of your late Vice- 
Chancellor, Sir Sundar Lai. How much the 
country owed to him, how much it has lost in 
his untimely death, 1 know as fully as any of 
you.” If anything could deepen the infamy of 
the ingratitude to Sir Sundar Lai by the pre- 
sent nders of the Hindu University, it was that 
their omission was corrected by a foreigner and 
oiPsider like the provincial governor. 

in the same month Mr. Malaviya ttddressed 
the students of the C. 11. C. after which Dr. 
Ganesh Prasad exhorted them to shout thrice 
Malavi Maharaj Ki Jiii ! The gross sycophancy 
produced a titter among the audience ; even the 
idol lilushed at the puja offiered to him and cried 
out, “No, no, give three cheers for the Hindu 
Vishvavidyalaya.” The true value of a man’s 
services to an institution is j)roi)ortioned to the 
sacrifice he has made for it. That is the real 
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incidence of the tax he pays. Now, it is well- 
known that when University work made Sir 
Sundar Lai ])rolong his visit to Benares in the 
winter of 1917 by one day beyond his first 
engagement, he lost for that single day Rs 5,090 
in fees. It should also be borne in mind that if 
Mr. Malaviya in collecting money for the Ilindit 
University has impaired what professional 
practice he had, he has, on the other side of the 
account, secured, as the accredited agent ol the 
Hindu University, entree to high ])laccs which 
would have been closed to him as a stump- 
orator. The gain has been mutual. 

But admitting for the sake of argument th*at 
Mr. Malaviya has done for the B. II, U. all that 
is claimed for him by his blind admirers, we must 
realise what price we are being asked to pay lor 
it. Money getting is only a means to an end. 
Are we to subordinate that end, — the ideal, the 
efficiency, the good name of the Hindu University, 
— to the sole ])urpose of touring for subscriptio!! ' 
and making the tnivelling agent the absentee dic- 
tator of the University ? All mathematicians who 
have not fcirgotten their algebra and simple arith- 
metic in the pursuit of “higher research” will 
admit the correctness of the formula that 

ii' 

then in -g-, 

i.e.. If A/adan A/ohan A/alaviya - mo/ic\'-gca/ng- 
ninchine, then Malaviya must be governor- 
general of t lit Hindu I'liiven-iLy. 

With results for which see Habu Bhagwan 
I )as’s, letter. 

“Insidk Vikw.” 


The Benares . Hindu University • An out- 
side View of an Inside Criticism. 

Every one, Hindu or not, who believes that 
Hindu culture and learning have particular con- 
tributions to make to the wellbeing of humanity 
must place great hopes upon the eventual 
achievement.^ of the first Hindu University of 
recent times. But the greater one’s insight into 
the nature of such an institution as a University, 
and the more closely one has followed the course 
of the histories of other Universities the more 
patient one will be with regard especially to the 
efforts of the early j'cfirs of a new University. 
It is, perhaps, before all things nece.ssarv to go 
slowly in circumstances of this kind, lii the 
particular conditions of Indian Academic life 
which does not .seem to train, as yet, very main^ 
prominent scholars, and in which when such 


scholars are produced they are as long as possible 
retained in paticular institutions and localities, 
it is not possible to bring together in a short 
time the kind of staff which should be aimed at. 
It seems to us far better to wait than to appoint 
men about whom it is possible for people to say 
that their ])osi lions were gained by perscmjil 
influence and i\ot by evident merit. \Ve have 
heard it said, for example, that one of the 
Professors was appointed chiefly through the 
influence of one about whose iioetry he had 
written in flattering terms. For the sake of the 
Hindu University we shall be glad to find that 
such reports are radically fal.se. In any case a 
good feason may be given for delay in filling 
University ajipoint ments until the tyi.>e of man 
rc.'inired is available. It shfuild be regarded as 
the best in the circumstances to make some 
temporary a])])ointmcnts. 

From what has been said- -also from an inside 
source — there ajipears to be an absence of loyalty 
ami eo-operation amongst the members of the 
staff and it would seem from the attempt to 
make criticisms against the Prineijial that he is 
not tre.ated as one has learned i(» expect. To ns, 
and we know Hr. Hanesh Prasad neither directly 
nor indireetl v, the statements about his itolicy 
are really indefinite and not such as to give any 
support to the view that the University is in 
“rapid dissolntion”. Ha<l there been more 
efficient organisation at the beginning, in the 
time of a certain .\eting Ih'iiieipal of the Hindu 
C<'llege, Hr. Prasad’s task might have been 
easier. No University can expect to do good and 
effective work, no Prineijial of a. College can 
organise with credit to liimself and the insti- 
tntioij, if there is a source of disaffeetion in the 
staff. 

Perhaps ii Is suffieient to say here, that when 
the “Insider” has worked as hard for the Univer- 
.sity as Pandit Malaviya he in.av have the right 
to write in the manner he does. We do not hold 
a brief for the })oliey which the Pandit pursues, 
but we believe that he might give a good answer 
to much of what the critic says. 

There is real ground for regret in the resigna- 
tion of the Viee-Chaneellor.ship by Sir P. Shiva- 
swami Iyer. Hut such a man is able to slate 
clearly ayiy eritieisms he may wish should be 
publi.shed for the good of the Hindu University ; 
the last thing we can imagine is that he should 
wish an inside critic should jiresent the matter 
as he does, in a manner from which it is improb- 
able that any good may come—exeept perhaps 
the unveiling of the “Inside Critic’’ him.self, 

OuTsinii Critic, 
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A PEACE THAT IS NO PEACE 


A S the issues raised by the latest net of 
the Allies, in forein^ an unwilling 
• ])eace on Germany, are of thc^^ravest 
moment for the future history of the 
world, and of espeeial importanee for 
India, J ])ro]K>se to ])ut the ease, so far 
as the ])resent data are iivailable, with 
some detail. For if selfishne.ss has 
actually prevailed over humanity, if the 
Armistice terms have not been truly ke])t, 
(as I believe to be the case), then it ai)pears 
to me to be certain, that, only when we 
have retraced our steps and acted hum- 
anely towards (lermany, can we afford to 
rejoice. It is no sli^^ht tiling to be called 
upon to invoke (lod’s mime upon our 
actions, and we must not take that Name 
in vain. 

I 

The ArmivStice was eoneltided on Novem- 
l)er 11, 1918, with two reservations 
mentioned later, on the l)awsis of the terms 
offered by President Wilson in his speeches 
during the year 1918, which have been 
called respectively,— 

A. The Fourteen Points. 

B. The Four Praetors of Peace. 

C. The Five Re(|uisites of Pence. 

D. The I'ive Issues of Peace. 

It is necessary to get these, in their out- 
line, ])ractic?dly and concisely before the 
eye of the mind. 1 shall give them, there- 
fore, in detail with very slight j.'bbrevia- 
tion,— 

A. Tiuc I'ouKTKKN Points. 

I. (J}>en covenants of peace shall be 
0]>cnly an'ived at. No private national 
understfuidings. No vSecret diplomacy. 

11. Abvsolute freedom of navigation of 
the seas, outside territorial waters. No 
navtd blockade except by international 
action. 

HI. Tlie removal of all economic bar- 
riers, as far as possible, between nations, 
i\\ Adecpiate guarantees, given and 


taken, that national armaments will be 
reduced to the lowest point consistent 
with domestic safety. 

V. A free, open-minded and absolutely 
impartial adjustment of all colonial 
claims. 

VI. The evacu£ition of all Russian 
territory. The settlement of all Russian 
(jucstions, by giving Russia unhampered 
and unembtirrassed opportunity for the 
indej)endent determination of her own 
political development and national policy, 
under institutions of her own choosing. 

VH. Belgium inUvSt be evacuated and 
restored . 

Vm. All oeeuined French territory to 
be restored. The wrong done in the matter 
of Alsace-Lorraine to be righted. 

IX. A readjustment of Italian frontiers 
to be made along clearly recognisable lines 
of nationality. 

X. The ])coples of Austria-Hungaiw to 
be accorded the freest 0 ])])ortunity of 
autonomous development. 

XI. Rumania, Serbia, Montenegro to 
be evacuated and occujhed territories to 
be restored. 

XII. The Turkish ])ortions of the Otto- 
man Km])ire to be assured a secure sove- 
reignty. I'he other niitionalities to be 
guc'iranteed full o])portunity of autonomous 
devcloj)iTient. Dardanelles to be a free 
passage lor all nations. 

XIII. An independent Polish State to 
be formed, which should include territories 
inhabited by indisputablr Polish popula- 
tions. 

XIV. A genet'al Association of Nations 
to l>e made affording mutual guarantees of 
political independence and territorial 
integrity to great and small States alike. 

B. Thk Fovr I'actors or Peace. 

I. The destruction of every arlntrai'y 
power that C£in secretly, sej)cnrately, and of 
it^s single choice disturb the peace of the 
world. 
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II. The settlement of every question, 
whether of territory, of sovereignty, of 
economic arrangement, or of political 
rclationshij), upon the basis of the free 
acceptance of that settlement by the peo])le 
immediately concerned, ?ind not upon the 
basis of material advantage or interest 
of any other nation which may desire 
diflerent settlement for the sake of its own 
exterior influence or mastery. 

III. The consent of all nations to be 
governed in their ccmduct towards each 
other by the same princij)les of honour 
that govern tlic individtud citizens of all 
modern states in their relations with one 
another. 

IV. The CvStablishment of an organisa- 
tion of peace whicli .shall make it certain 
that th.e combined [lower of free nations 
will check every invasion of right. 

C. The Five Kei^i’isites. 

I. The inqiartial justice, meted out, 
must involve no discrimination between 
thos? to whom we wish to lie just and 
those to wh.oni we do not wish to be just. 
It must be a justice that plays no favour- 
ites and knows no standards l)ut the eijual 
rights of the several peojiles concerned. 

II. No sejiarate or special interest of 
any single nation, or any group of nations, 
can be made the basis of any |)art of the 
settlement which is not consistent with tlie 
common interest of tall. 

III. No leagues, or alliances, or special 
understandings, shall be made within the 
general and common family of nations. 

IV. No sjiecial or selfish economic 
combinations, and no emiiloyment of 
economic boycott shall be made, excejit 
when the power of such lioycott is vested 
in the Ivcague of Nations for discii^liiie or 
control. 

V. All interncitional agreements and 
treaties must be made known in their 
entirety to the rest of the world. 

I). The Five Issi es. 

• 

I. Shall the military power of any 
nation, or any group of nations, be suffered 
to determine the fortunes of peoples, over 
whom they have no right to rule, except 
the right of force ? 

II. Shall strong nations be free to 


wrong weak nations and make them sub- 
ject to their purpose and interest ? 

III. Shall people be ruled and dominat- 
ed, even in their own internal aflFairs, by 
arbitrary and irres[)onsible force, or by 
their own will and choice ? 

IV. Shall there be a common standard 
of right and privilege for all peo[)Ies and 
nations ; or shall the strong do as ’ they 
will, and the weak suffer without redress ? 

V. Slndl the assertion of right be 
ha[)hazard and by casual rdlijince ; or shall 
there be a common concert to oblige the 
observance of common rights ? 

There are certain extremely inqxuiant 
nttcrnnecs of Fresidetit Wilson, inter|)reting 
the Armistice ]>osltion, which were made 
during the days of the Peace Conference 
sessioUvS. The fl>llowing are the most 
important • 

(a) Speech to the lUiUnn Deputies. 

January 1019. 

“Our task at Paris is to organise the 
friendship of the world, to see to it that all 
the moral forces, that make for right and 
justice and liberty, are united, and are 
given a vital org.anisation, to which the 
peo])les of the world will glarlly and readily 
respond.'’ 

[ h) Address to the Pence Conference. 

January 25, 1919. 

“We are here to .see that the very founda- 
tions of this war are swept aw.ay. These 
foundations are the ])owcr of small bodies 
of men to wield their will and use mankind 
as pawns in their game. Nothing less than 
the emancipation of the world from these 
things will accomplish [)eace. 

(c) Speech in the Chamber of Deputies. 
Feb. :i, 1919. 

“We have come to work out a world 
which is fit to live in, and in which all 
countries can enjoy the heritage of liberty 
for which France, America, England and 
Italy have paid so dear. 

(d) Message to the American People, 
Feb. 24, 1919. 

“The men, who are in the Conference at 
Paris, realise theit they are the servants of 
their own people, and that the spirit of 
their people has awakened to a new purfJose, 
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and that no man dare go home from that 
Conference and report anything less noble 

than was expected of it I have uttered, 

as the objects of this great war, ideahs and 
nothing but ideals ; and the war has been 
won by that inspiration. 

(e) Suite went on the Ftnlmn-Ju^osht v 
dispute. April Ibl 1). 

‘‘The war was ended l>y ])ro[)o.sing to 
Germany can Armistice and a Peace which 
should }>e founded on certain clearly defined 
princi]>levS ; whieh set uj) a new order of 
justice. Upon these ])rinciples, the peace 
with Germany has not only been conceived, 
but formulated. Upon these principles it 
will be executed.” 

We can find, with ])erfect clearness, in 
President Wilson’s very earefidly <lefined 
terms, — which were actually taken as the 
basis of the armistice,— -the principles and 
professions with which the Allies came to 
the Pcfice Conference, (xcnnany h*ad al- 
ready accepted these principles, and had 
made drastic changes in her political and 
national constitution in guar;\ntee of that 
acce])tance. She had carried through a 
Revolution which made her, for the first 
time in her history, a Federal Republic. 
She had also, for all practical purposes, 
disarmed herself by sea and land. 

What has to be continually remembered 
is this fact, that the leaders of (n‘rmany 
accepted the Armistice on certain conditions. 
They did not unconditionally surrender. 
The allied leaders ofi’ered those conditions 
and ])ledged their hon<)ur to abide by 
them.* As President Wilson himself has 
descril)ed it, — ''The Wnr wns ended by pro- 
posing to Germnny nu Armistice nnd n 
Pence, which should be founded <>/; cerUiin 
clearly defined principles^' 

II 

It has now to be considered, in the light 
of tiW we know, whether these principles, 
which were agreed upon by the Allies at 
the Armistice, have been faithfullv carried 
out. 

* There were two points only left ‘o|.)en for 
discij^sion’, viz : the ineaning*of the ‘freedom of 
the seas’ and the question of Vonipensation.’ 


To take certain facts of the Conference it- 
self,— it is comon knowledge that President 
Wilson .and the American delegation were 
more than once on the verge of giving 
up the whole of the Conference in despair 
because of the turn whieh e\'*ents were 
taking. The Italian and French dele- 
gates stood for an extreme attitude of 
p.'iralysing (Tcrmany financially, and also 
for obtaining territorial concessions 
beyond the Armistice conditions. Secret 
treaties Avcrc brought to light cind invsisted 
on, .and (ire.at Britain was compro- 
mised. The claims of Jaj)an also in the 
Shantung Province were put forw.ard, al- 
though they were cle.arly contrary to the 
Armistice terms. 

But President Wilson a])pears to have 
made no serious stand, except over the 
Italian claim to Fiume. We e.an be fairly 
stire. by the length of time that the 
Tre.aty took to frame, that there musl 
h.ave been many deadlocks ; we can be .also 
sure ih.at the I'rench .and Ittalian delegates 

g. ained their way in the main. President 
Wilson did .aetu.ally sign. But it is not clear 
whether he compromised, as politicians 
olten will do, on cert.ain matters, in order 
to c.arry his main ])oint, concerning the 
League of N.atfons. It is well known that 
he regarded the Lc.aguc of Nations as the 
vit.al ])«art of the Tre.atv. 

in Ungland, we Imvc had a * significant 
statement from (kaicral Smuts. This 
delegate cariie ne.arer to President Wilson, 
in his general outlook upon the future, 
than any other statesman. This makes 
his opinion .all the more im])ressiYe. He 
says bluntly, that he .signed the Peace 
treaty, not becamse it is a satisfactory 
document, but because it is imper.atively 
necessary to bring these months of sus- 
pense niter the war to an end. The six 
months since the Armistice, he continues, 

h. ave perha])s been as ruinous to Europe 
ns all the four years of u’.ar put together. 
Any further deltyv would mean chaos. In 
the Peace Treaty, we have not tichieved a 
real peace ; the real work of making peace 
is only just beginning. The statesmen 
found the problem too hard, the people 
must solve it. The territorial settlements, 
punishments and stipulated indemnities, 
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all need revision^ modification, or expunge- 
ment. 

Ml. Lloyd George,— who alone of the 
Prime Ministers has spoken officially up 
to the date of writing— takes a t3''pically 
defiant attitude. His speech reads rather 
like that of a politician desirous of making 
capital out of the situation, for party 
purposes, than that of a trustee, who has 
been given a most sacred trust to fulfil for 
the people. 

The terms, he admitted, wei'e stern, 
were even terrible, but the crime of Germany 
had been terrible ; besides, they wouKl 
have been more terrible still if Germany h^id 
succeeded in winning the war. As for justice, 
it would have accorded with ever}- principle 
of jurisprudence to have thrown the whole 
cost on Ger^lau^^ He therefore challenged 
any member of the House to show a single 
case of actual injustice in the terms which 
had finally l>cen settled. Gernianj^’s ofience 
was heinous, and the world could not afford 
to take such risks again. This Peace Treaty 
should not be a ‘.scrap of pai>er.’ Germany 
must fulfil it. The guarantees included 
the disarmament of Germany and the des- 
truction of her arsenals. 

I propose to take up that challenge of 
Mr. Lloyd George and examine it. 

The primary question is not whether the 
peace terms, which have now been signed 
under compulsion, shall be made a ‘scrap of 
paper’. If they are unfair and unjust,— as 
even General Smuts, who signed them, seems 
to think, — then, the sooner they are amen- 
ded, and even (to use General Smuts* own 
word ) expungedy the lietter. 

No ! The crux of the situation is not 
there at all. It lies in •the one supreme 
point of honour. Did the Allies at the 
peace table, when Germany was absolutely 
at their mercy, make the Armistice terms 
a 'scrap of paper' ? 

Ill 

There are two charges brought forw^ard. 

A. That the Armistice terms concerning 
(i) Open diplomacy, (ii) Disarmament, 
(iii ) Transfer of territory^ have been violat- 
ed by the Allies. 

, B. That the financial exactions, im- 
posed by the Allies, have been beyond any 
20-5 


thing ever contemplated in the Armistice 
agreement. They are contrary to the spirit 
of President Wilson’s declarations. 

A, (i) The initial clause of the Armis- 
tice principles^ was, that no secret diplo- 
macy' should be allowed. Yet the Allies 
are proved to have been engagiitg in 
secret treaties with one another all through 
the war ; and at the peace table these 
secret were treaties regarded as inviolable, 
even when they have been contrary to the 
principle of free self-determination of 
peoples, on which principle the war was 
fought and won. 

There is a direct charge of bad faith 
here, and it is difficult to see anything 
but double-dealing in the conduct oV Eng- 
land, France, and* Italy and also of Japan. 
Here is the cabled desi)atch to America of 
what happened at the peace table : 

“It was an awkwai'd moment.— Mr. Lloyd 
George turned to Baron M a kino ; where- 
upon Mr. Wilson was informed, that Japan 
had received the j)romise of England, France, 
Italy and Russia, two years ago, that she 
should have outright all German islands 
Worth of the Equator... After learning so 
much, Mr. Wilson asked if there w'ere any 
other secret agreements. It was then ad- 
mitted that the agreement with J apian also 
included the British, French and Italian 
promises to suj)port her claims to the 
Chinese province of Shantung, as the price 
Japan demanded for allowing China to 
enter the War." 

“It was an awkward moment.” 

The awkwardness need.s to be called by 
a much* blunter name. It was a moment 
of dishonour. 

(ii) Concerning the question of disarma- 
ment, the Fourteen Points of President 
Wilson are so explicit, that it would seem 
quite imjjossible to get round them. The 
words are,— “adequate guarantees (i.e. of 
disarmament) shall be given and taken.” 
(Point IV.) With regard to guarantees 
taken from Germany we have Mr. Lloyd 
George’s own statement,— “Our guarantees 
include the disarmament of Germany and 
the destruction of her arsenals.” Biitwe 
do not find a single word in the Peace 
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Treaty about guarantees of disarmament 
being given by the Allies. General Smuts 
confesses, in his statement of what happen- 
ed, ‘regret, that the abolition of militarism 
is confined to the enemy.’ 

What can be said about responsible 
people, who first solemnly pledge them- 
selves that adequate guarantees of disar- 
mament shall be given and taken ; who 
then insist on the disarmament of the 
other side ; and, last of all, when the other 
side is disarmed, refuse to give any guaran- 
tee themselves ? 

There is a certain action sometimes 
tried by sharpers called the ‘confidence 
trick.* It is difficult not to call the action 
of the Allies by that name 

(iii) No single point was insisted on 
more often in the Armistice terms than that 
of the free self-determination of peoples; 
that pco])lcs should be governed according 
to their own choice and not merely used as 
pawns by the stronger nations. All the 
territorial articles, in the Fourteen Points, 
keep this end in view. The principle is 
defined with great care and exactness in 
the second of the Four Factoid ; and it is 
also implied in the first two of the Five 
Requisites and the first four of the Five 
Issues. Indeed, it would hardly l)e too 
‘much to say that the War was determined 
by this issue. Yet in the Peace Treaty 
terms we know that the following four 
territorial chc'inges, against the will of the 
peoples and bv military force, have been 
decided. 

(a) The Saar Valley, with its coal 
fields, which is German territory, is to be 
handed over to France with an international 
administraf ive control, for fifteen years* 
exploitation, lifter which a plcbivScite is to 
be taken.— The disguise of this plebiscite is 
too thin to deceive any one. 

(ft) Territory bordering on Poland is to 
be handed over to Poland though the 
population is German. 

(c) A part of the northern Adriatic 
coast is to be given to Italy even where the 
population is not Italian. 

(rf) The German ‘rights’ in the Shan- 
tung Province of China are to be handed 
over to Japan, even though China strongly 
and emphatically objects to it. 


It is not unlikely that other breaches of 
the right of self-determination have actually 
been decided upon by the Council of Four, 
especially in Asia Minor ; but, apart from 
this, those wffiich have been publicly ack- 
nowledged appear to me incontestably to 
prove that the Armistice terms have been 
departed from in order to satisfy imperialis- 
tic aims. The terms have not been honour- 
ably kept. 

B. It is difficult to record concisely all 
the economic and financial exactions which 
have been levied upon Germany under the 
Peace Treaty. The following is a brief 
summary of the main points 

(i?) Germany, an industrial country, 
depending on coal and iron, loses one-third 
of her cord supply, and two-thirds of her 
coal reserves. 

( h) She loses one-half of her iron supply, 
and three-fourths of her iron reserves. 

(c) vShe has agreed to grant freedom 
of transit through German territory to 
“perwsons, goods, ships, carriages and 
mails from or to any of the allied or associ- 
ated powers, without customs, transit 
duties, undue delays, restrictions, or dis- 
criminations.” 

id) She restores all devjistated regions, 
and makes good any coal deficiency. She 
also must give opti;>n to France, Belgium 
and Italy on 21, 500, 000 tons of coal 
annually (one seventh of Germany’s pre- 
war production. ) For 3 years, she must 
deliver l)enz(d, coeil-tar and ammonia to 
France. She forfeits 5000 railway engines, 
5000 motor lorries, 160,000 railway cars. 

(e) She forfeits all ocean ships of 1 ,600 
gross tons and lipwards, one-half of those 
between 1,600 and 1,000 tons, and one 
quarter of her steam trawlers and fishing 
fleet. Ill addition, she is bound to build a 
million tons of ships for the Allies within 
five years. 

(i ) A\broad, Germany is stripped liter- 
ally of everything. On this account, she 
is practically deprived of all opportunity 
of taking immediate active part in indus- 
try and trade abroad,— so far as the con- 
querors can dictate. 

(g) She accepts, in addition to all this, 
the responsibility for a war Indemnity 
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(called compensation) which is to be finally' 
settled by an Inter-allied Commission, not 
later than May 1st 1921. She pledges an 
initial indemnity of 20,000,000,000 marks 
within two years, and to issue bonds for 
. 40,000,000,000 marks, assuring the full 
payment of these bonds within 30 years. 
The total discharge would require 160, 000,- 
000,000 marks. Staggering already under 
an enormous public debt, driven out of the 
world markets, and economically imprisoned 
within German^^’s own markets, with her 
economic equipment exhausted by the war, 
each single German family will have to 
pay, for the next 30 3 ^ars, in addition to 
all other burdens, 300 rupees out of its 
own vSCtinty domestic income to the Allies. 

It is this Peace Treaty which Mr. Lloyd 
(k'orge declares must be fulfilled at the 
jjoint of the sword and not allowed to be- 
come a ‘scrap of paper.’ It is this Peace 
Treaty which, he says, can be guaranteed, 
because “the guarantees include the diwS- 
armament of Germany and the destruction 
of her arsenals.” 

It maj' be thus guaranteed, but again 
w e ask the question,— Is this fair, is itjust, 
is it human, is it true to thg Armistice 
proposal? There is not the. least doubt 
that Germany was inhumane in w'ar, but 
that is no reason why the Allies should not 
be humane in peace. 

Place these economic terms side b}^ side 
with President Wilson’s owm speech, con- 
taining the Fourteen Points,— on the 
basis of >vhieh the Armistice was made. 
Here are his owm words 

“The dav of conquest and aggrandise-’ 

ment is gone Iw We have no jealous\^ 

of German greatness and here is nothing 
in this programme which impairs it. We do 
not wish to injure Germany, or to block 


in any way her legitimate influence or 

power We wish her onh’^ to accept 

a place of equality among the peoples of 
the world,— the new world in which we 
now live.” 

Then take the British Ofiicers’ Official 
Report of conditions today in Germany 

“We were shocked at the condition in 
the poor quarters. Spinach is brewed in 
the kitchens for babies of three weeks 
to three years old and the si^ht of babies 
sucking spinach soup out of their bottles^ 
in place of milk, is distressing. Charts 
show that babies at the cud of their third 
year do not weigh much wore than at the 
end of their first year.'' 


1 have put side by side, with very little 
comment of mv own, the professions and 
the practices of the Allied statesmen to- 
wards Germany. 

The Treaty which has ended the war 
with Germany contains no true or husting 
])eeice, because it is based u])on untruth. 
It will have to be undone. 

Just as, from every corner of the 
world the cr\^ went u]) l)eforc against the 
inhumanity of the war methods em- 
ployed bv (jermany, which shocked 
the conscience of mankind, so n(jw from 
every corner of the world the cry will 
go uj) against the inhumanity of these 
‘peace’ methods of the Allies, which, as 
soon as they are fullj^ known and under- 
stood, will shock theconscience of mankind. 
Inevitably this will come to pass and the 
voice of thoughtful men eveiwwhere will be 
clear and strong. 

July 9, 1919, C. F. Andrews. 

Shantiniketan. 


THE WORKING OF THE HINDU UNIVERSITY 

Absentee Administration AND ITS RESiTETS. sit\' teachers in elections to the . Executive 

I T has been shown in the June Numlier Council of the Hindu University, in 1918 
• of this Review how, as the result of not a single meeting was attended bj’' even 
preferring absentees to resident Univer- half of its mcmlx*rs, and that most of the 
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meetings were composed of only one 
fourth or even less of the full strength of 
the Council. For the major part of the 
year 1918 there was only one resident 
teacher in the Cc uncil. In July tw<> other 
councillors became resident teachers and 
in November a third. At the elections held 
at the end of 1918 and early in 1919 two 
other teachers of the University got in, 
and there were six resident teachers in the 
council, but it was for less than three 
months (January—March.) The number 
has 1x?en now reduced to three in conse- 
quence of the Inte resignations. 

The various University bodies of Benares 
look Very grand and representative of all 
India on paper. But as the actual figures 
quoted in the June Number show, all work 
is done by a very small minority — one-third 
or even one-fourth, and the distant members 
(in some cases people living as near as 
Allahabad and Patna) keep away from 
the interminable, jejune find mostly irrele- 
vant speeches which fire allowed to go on 
unchecked. 

The reader will be surprised to learn 
that Pandit Malaviya wfis elected Ih*o- 
Vice-Chancellor by just a trifle over one- 
tenth o{ the members of the Court* This 
august body, fidorned with Rajahs find 
Maharajahs, representatives of the Native 
States and learned professions, pfindjits 
and scientists, hiwyers and doctors, looks 
formidable with its mernberhood of 187. 
Only 20 is the quorum. But 18 or less than 
one-tenth fittended at the time finnounced 
for the election of the Pro-V.-C, Under the 
law, if fi quorum is not found within 15 
minutes of the opening of the meeting, the 
President has to dissolve the meeting fis 
void. It would hfive been fi jmblic scandal 
if this meeting had been so cancelled and 
the seat of the Pro- Vice-Chancellor left 
vacant for months. So, Sir Sivaswamy, 
poor .old man ! stood shivering in the 
verandah in the biting cold of a dark 
winter morning of Benares for two mortal 
hours, without entering the hall, so. as to 
save the letter of the law, wdiile University 
clerks were sent out in ekkas to hunt the 
to\vn for burking courtiers. The meeting 
had been timed to open at 8 a.m. v It actu- 
ally began after 10, when* the' whippers-in 


had secured the bare quorum. Thus was 
the second highest executive office of the 
University filled ! Voxpopuli est yox quo- 
rami (pardon the dog Latin.) 

On the academic side the failure to 
secure high grade men on the staff and its 
inevitable consequence of reliance on absen- 
tees, have produced disasters. The last 
meeting of the Board of Studies inEcononics 
was attended by only two mem1:>crs (both 
local ])rofessors) out of seven, though four 
of the absentees (including Mr. Malaviya) 
were living at Allahabad and Patna. This 
ha])pens at a university whose sole raison 
d'etre is that it is residential and unitary ! 

How NOT TO DO THINGS ACADEMIC. 

As early as 5th May 191 7, the Syndicate 
appointed a sub-committee (including Mr. 
Malaviya) to select and publi.sh (after 
approval b}' the Board of Studies and the 
Faculty of Arts) the courses in Sanskrit 
for all the examinations. As the Benares 
University curriculum was to be begun in 
July 1918, the selections should have been 
made and the text-book printed before 
that month. But nothing was done, 
though a vsenator (Mr. Sheshadri) 
drew attention to the urgency of the mat- 
ter early in the summer of 1918 and later 
moved a resolution (vSenate. 17th Aug.), to 
the effect that some text-books should be 
prescribed by name and expurgated editions 
specified, as the selections propovsed to be 
compiled by the University had not yet 
been taken in hand. This simple and busi- 
ness-like suggestion provoked ojiposition, 
as it was supposed to cast a reflection 
upon* Mr. Malaviya, who had taken the 
Sanskrit selection business under his own 
cTire while declining the responsible position 
of convener of the Sub-committee. Mr. 
Malaviya assured the Senate that the pro- 
posed measure was unnecessary as pro- 
gress had been made in preparing the selec- 
tions and he was suggesting steps for 
finishing the work at an early date. Mr. 
Slieshadri — a man of peace— withdrew his 
resolution.* 

* The wording of the minute on this po^nt 
is significant of the methods followed at Benares. 
Mr. Sheshadri dictated, “In view of the 
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Now mark the sequel. Since that Senate 
meeting eleven months have elapsed but no 
duly sanctioned selections have been made 
available. Towards the end of the acade- 
mic year 1918—19, a brochure of 17 pages 
containing the hackneyed Chanakya slokas 
and some 180 couplets from the Ramayan 
was printed, but as the booklet has not 
yet been passed b\" the Board, the Faculty 
and the Senate, it cannot be used in the 
classes. Thus our academic mountain, 
after having been in labour for 2 years and 
2 months (May 1917— July 1919) has not 
even brought forth the proverbial mouse. 
An impasse was reached in Dec. 1918 when 
an examiner in M. A. Sanskrit wrote to 
say that he could ;iot possibly set* his 
paper of the next examination as the 
selections from the Vedas had not yet been 
made. The Vice-Chancellor had to use his 
emergency powers and prescribe certain 
books to save the situtation, — thus justi- 
fying Mr. Sheshadri’s wisdom. But what 
time had the candidates to prepare these 
pieces whi('h were announced on 19th 
January 1919, while the examination 
was ,to take place in April next ?* 

This Sanskrit selection sub-committee 
was apj)ointed on Sth May 1917 with hve 
members. But its hrst meeting was held 
on 31st October 191H (i. e. 1 Vi years after- 
wards) only one member attending. The 
2nd and 2rd meetings were attended by the 
same number and the 4th and 5th by two 
members, out of /[ re ! And this (or thcvSe) 
“resolved” on behalf of the whole body. 
Haijpilv there is no ciuorum in a sub-com- 
mittee. 

PROMISES AND PEKEORMANCES. 

No private gentleman who has the least 
sense of responsibility will make an}' pro- 
mise which cannot under normal circum- 
stances be carried out. Caution in this 

assurance given by Mr. Malaviya, I beg leave to 
withdraw the resolution.” Mr., Malaviya itnme- 
dxatly insisted on the word assurance being 
changed into explanation^ so that no responsibi- 
lity would lie on him when his assurances after- 
wards came to nothing, as they have actually 
done. 

. * Later, the M. A. examination was put off 
to July, on account of the late epidemic. 


which is exj^cted to Imve a peraianent im- 
personal existence, stretching l>eyond the 
lives of its founders. In raising subscrip- 
tions (or what comes to the same thing, 
in attracting students), there is naturally a 
strong temptation to humour the audience 
and a practised orator is apt to let his 
tongue run away with him. But promises 
made on such occasions without due coiusi- 
deration of their pr^icticability, have a 
disadvantage : they come home to roost, as 
Mr. Malaviya’s are now doing, to the dis- 
may of the officers of the University. 

Mahatma Mnnshi Ram, the reveretl 
leader of the (,'f iirnkul educational sclu ine, 
recently remarked in adressing the C. 11. C. 
students 

‘‘It mri v he scdiiioii lo say so in this hall, but 
none of the founders of this nniversity realises 
what they mean when they speak of this institu- 
tion reproducing the educational ideal of ancient 
ArvJivarta. Such dazzling promises are made by 
your leaders when they lind it necessary to 
induce a shower of silver from the atulienee. Hut 
in practice they have only added one more to 
the stereotyped Universities of modern India. 
You attend lectures, lead free and easy live.s, 
cram at the end of the term and go through the 
grind of the examination, here as elsewhere.”* 

The orator and “financial resource 
beggar” of the Hindu University has been 
telling his audiences that it would harmo- 
nise the East aud the West intellectually, 
that it would impart the highest modern 
or Western knowledge while reviving the 
devotion and morality of ancient India, 
and therefore all Himlus, all well-wishers 
of India have a sacred duty to subscril)e 
to it. “Easier said than done,” one is 
tempted to reply in the language of Carlyle 
when criticising Scott’s dying speech to 
Lockhart. 

The synthesis of the East and the West 
can be effected only by divinely gifted 
geniuses who are born as the winds of 
Fate blow. You cannot create them to 
order, or by mechanically stamping men 
with the hall mark of Ph. D. and t). Sc. 
In religion such a synthesis was effected 
by Rammohun Roy a century ago, and in 
literature by Rabindranath, three genera- 
tions afterwards. In art we are still striv- 
respect is still more obligatory on the 
leaders of an institution, like a UniveAxty 
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ing after it. The Hindu University, even 
if it piled up the 4 crores of Rupees 
demanded by Mr. Malaviya, cannot create 
the genius who will ‘^harmonise the East 
and the West” in the domain of know- 
ledge. 

But one thing it can do. It can and 
ought to improve the quality of its passed 
students, so that they may go forth and 
compete in the worUFs market better 
equipped than their rivals from the Allaha- 
bad, Calcutta, Bombay or Madras 
Univervsities. The present condition of 
the Benares teaching stalf has been already 
described ; now for the output. At the 
recent B.A. examination, which is the first 
conducted by the Hindu University with 
its own examiners and its own (juestion 
papers, at first 73 ]). c. of the candidates 
were passed, and then two more in a 
supplementary list, making about 7o p. c\ 
of successes ! Sir Asutosh Mukerjec must 
look to his laurels, as he could not pass 
more than 54 p. c. at the B. A., in the days 
of his highest glory. The Hindu University 
in the first complete year of its existence 
has done nearly half as much again. 

Great as this achievement is, it just 
misses the mark of Mr. Malaviya’s 
eloquent address to the C. H. C. students 
last monsoon term, when he publicly 
expressed the hope that the Hindu Ibiiver- 
sity would jmss 95 p, c., nay cent, per 
cent,, of its candidates! The reader can 
easily imagine the cfiect of such a speech 
by a man of his ])osition on students 
from the j)rovince of Allahabad where the 
old University has hitherto passed about 
25 p. c. only at the B. A.* 

Another promise of Mr. Malaviya— 
equally alluring to the ear, especially the 
orthodox and Marwari ear, but equally 
difficult to perform, was flung in his teeth 
by Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta at the 1st 
Annual Meeting of the Court in 1917. 
Mr. Malaviya was reminded that he had, 
when collecting money, promised that he 
would reproduce the scene of 5000 students 
sitting on the grass by the Ganges under 

* The proportion of its candidates ' which a 
university passes is in itself not a proof cither 
of its efficiency or of its inefficiency. Ed., M. /?. 


thatched roofs at the new Hindu Univer- 
sity and receiving the highest education, 
whereas he was now proposing to spend 
twelve lakhs on buildings. 

Yet another case. When welcoming the 
Maharajah of Darbhanga to the C. H. C., 
in 1918, Mr. Malaviya declared that it 
had long been his aim to teach Sanskrit 
to every student of the Hindu University 
from the Brahman to the Chandab (The 
audience, as the intelligeiiL reader may 
guess, was comjiosed mainly of Pandits. ) 
The real facts are that Sanskrit has been 
omitted altogether from the science course, 
made oj)tional at the matriculation and a 
very elementary test in it has been laid on 
such Arts students as do not wish to offer 
it as a subject. 

BrSINESS. PROPOSALS THAT DO NOT MATURE. 

The reader's attention is also drawn to 
the paragrai)hs which are inserted in the 
daily p£i]3ers at the psychological moment 
without any signature— for that would be 
inconveniently binding and would fix 
definite responsibility in the ctlsc of their 
])roving false, — ^l.)ut also without any con- 
tradiction from the University chiefs. 
Such paragraphs are so worded as to be 
very soothing to past donors and alluring 
to prospective only. Hitherto they had 
promised the migration of the University 
to Nagwa and the opening of a complete 
residential University there in the near 
future. The latest resource-catcher in 
this line Jinnounces that the Hindu Univer- 
.sity would su])])ly electricity to the whole 
town of Benares and would also manufac- 
ture chemical dyes commercially. The last 
item is particularly interesting, seeing that 
the new British Dye Company formed to 
compete with the Germans has a capital of 
many crores. Subscribers would do well to 
watch for the date when the chemical dyes 
manufactured by the Hindu University enter 
the Indian market commercially. 

An advertiseijient for a post is a promise 
that the advertiser is pre])ared to appoint 
a suitable man if found. In the case of 
the highest academic chairs the selection 
of their incumbents may sometimes take 
time, but ordinary' lecturships should be 
rapidly filled, as they are at all other i n- 
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stitutions in India. But it has become a 
matter of adverse comment in educational 
circles all over India that an advertise- 
ment by the Hindu University does not 
really mean business, it does not usually 
mature in the ai)j)ointment of anyI)ody. 
Select candidates are written to, and inter- 
viewed, but months pass away and the 
post remains unfilled, while men of exactly 
similar qualifications get or have already 
got posts at other colleges without delay. 

Similarly, the Exodus of the whole 
University to the promised land of Goshen 
at Nagwa is being repeatedly put off and 
making our ‘ ehosen people” souUsick. 
When investing the Hindu University with 
the ])owers of an independent body from 
1 Oct. 1917, the (government of India 
demanded an assurance tlnat the removal 
to the residential site would soon take 
jdace. The assurance was given. At the 
Council meeting of 30 Oct. 1917, on Mr. 
Malaviya’s motion, the Engineers were 
ordered to “start work forthwith^' on the 
Arts College, the two Science L.aboratories 
and a Hostel for (>00 students. {Minutes, 
II. 282.) Building materials cannot be 
said to have ap[)reciated since that date, 
but migration to Nagwa is now ( July 1919) 
conditional upon the University realising 
above 9V2 laklis of Ruj)ecs of the arrears of 
promised subscriptions and donations and 
above 22 V 2 lakhs of new, not yet promised 
donations. Thus, unlcvSS more than 32 
lakhs of Rupees are actually collected in 
the present year, “urgent expenditure on 
buildings” cannot l)c met. (Budget Esti- 
mate, p. 2). Will a new Moses ap])ear, 
C(nn all this money with his ])rophetic rod, 
and accomplish oar Exodus ? If .so, when ? 

The Futurk. 

From the facts quoted by us the puldic 
will get an inside view of the Hindu Uni- 
versity as it is run at present. Where lies 
the remedy ? The first to strike a certain 
type of politicians is to uge a morning 
paper or two to avS5ure the public that all 


is for the best in this the l>est of all uni- 
versities in India. But blinking truth will 
not avert catastrophe. In the severe 
struggle of the after-war world, mere votes 
(of the quorum as usual), mere platform 
cla])-trap, the ludutual wriggling out of 
promises when they happen to be un- 
written, the evasion or deniid of un- 
pleasant truths, is ‘blot business.”’ The 
cure can come only if the patient with a 
contrite heart admits his disease and does 
not try to brazen it out or to hide his 
head in a sand-heap. Whether that men- 
tal stage has been reached at Benares we 
cannot say. But hoi)ing for a better dav 
we suggest the following remedies as likelV 
to help forward that day : 

( 1 ) The recognition that money is only 
a means to an end, and that end shoufd 
not be jeopardised in the ipiest of money. 

( 2 ) The u.se of common sense and com- 
mon business honesty in tlie conduct of 
affairs and addresses to the public. 

(3) A definite, simple and j)ractical 
programme of work clearly laid down in 
advance and steadily followed without 
being lured <away to “side-shows.” The 
merciless rejection of the theatrical element 
and newspai)er advertisement. 

(4) A resident ExecutiYc Head (Vice- 
Chancellor), with experience of the work- 
ing of some older University, power of 
controlling assemblies, and capacity for 
hard labour. Sir Michael Sadler told me, 
“I feel that I cannot stay away even for a 
day IVom the University of which 1 am 
Vice-Chancellor.” A resident and fictive 
Vice-Chancellor of commanding personality 
is essentially necessary for a new Univer- 
sity like’that of Benares, in its initial stage. 

(5) The predominance of men with 
modern knowledge and teaching experience 
in the governing bodies of the University. 
Hence, the formation of a professoriate 
on the spot, capable of running the Uni- 
versity unaided. Quality not quantity. 

Inside view. 
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THE DUTIES OF KINGS IN ANCIENT INDIA 


F rom Dr. R. C. Majumdar's learned 
.work on Corporate Life in Ancient 
India which has been recently publish- 
ed, we learn that in the Vedic A^^e kings 
were sometimes elected by the sahhas and 
sarnitis which were a part of the constitu- 
tion, that the only means by which rival 
claimants to the throne sought to gain 
over the assembly was suprcmac i" in debate, 
that after the death of King Dasaratha the 
rajakartarah (King-makers) met together 
to select a King,^ that the King’s Privy 
Council (called niantriparishadhy Kautilya) 
was, according to the Mahabharata/ to 
coiiwsist of 4 Brahmaiias, 8 Kshattrivas, 
21 Vaisyas, 3 Sudras and 1 Suta, that the 
whole of northern India immediately 
preceding the Christian era was studded 
with non-monarchical or republican states 
known as ganas^ that even in the Deccan 
‘some states were republican and some 
monarchical in form’, ‘ that unity was 
the chief refuge of the ganas^ and that it 
was only from the fifth century A. I), 
onwards that they cccased to be important 
factors in Indian j)olitics. 

As an insttance of the custom of electing 
the king may be mentioned the Junagadh 
inscription of the Satnip Kudradaman who 
ruled in Uyayini about the middle of the 
second century A.D., where it is represented 
that men of all castes went to him and 
chose him as their lord for their .protec- 
tion.*^ 

The whole subject has been treated in 

1. Kamayana, II, 07-2. 

2. Santiparva, Section 85, 

a. Vide no. 88 (first ccutiirv 

B. c )— wr n'»T'ftnT: %rw«tT>rt*rT ?:fn' 

■i.' WKW Maha- 

bharata, Santiparva, section 107, 

5. ‘9*1 ] 

quoted at p. 22, Dr. Bhandarkar’s Early History 
of the Deccan (1884 ) . 


the book under reference with a wealth of 
detail which leaves no doubt in the 
mind of the reader that “institutions, 
which we are accustomed to look upon as 
of western growth, had also flourished in 
India long, long ago.” (p. 122).® 

My object in writing this short article 
is to add a few more authorities which 1 
have come across in the course of my read- 
ing on the duties of kings. In the Maha- 
bhafatd,^ we read ; 

‘The king who, taking the sixth of the produce 
from his subjects, fails to protect them, is said 
to take upon himself the entire burden ‘of their 
sins’. 

Similarly, in the Bhagavata Parana® ; 

‘The protection of his subjects is the highest 
of royal virtues, by which in after life the king 
robs them of a si.vt h of their merits ; otherwise, 
by exacting taxes from his subjects and yet 
failing to protect them, he is robbed by them of 
his merits, and himself eats their sins’. 

But nowhere has thivS idea been more 
forcii)ly expressed than in the Markandeya 
Purana, where the royal sixth has been 

0. See also, on vhc same subject, Buddhist 
India, Iw Khys Davids, ch. II ; Bpic India, by 
C. V. Vaidya, ch. VIII : Kautilya’s Arthasastra 
translated bv R. Shaniasastry, Bk I, ch. XIX, 
Bk V, ch. \T, Bk VIII, ch. II, Bk XllI, eh. V, &c. ; 
Suknwiti, translated by Prof. Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar, ch. I. 

T. 'ItTfijnTK’ Tian*r‘ HTUVfWl I 

9*rrf : 999 II 

Adiparva, section 213, verse 9. 

8. 9 n: WaiT<IT99%9 

9TWTn?t JWSTH 99^' | 

9Tlt!99T 931191— 

9i:f9tn 9T9i05^Rf n 

Skanda 4, ch. 20, v, 14 

9. 99vb': 9191^ 9j99l9;99I9l9flf9n: | 

9 ( 99991 * ^9%9T9l 1^99 tt 
f*r9f^9l*T9" 919: ^ 999%999[ I 
9l99l’*ft999Wl’ 9%9l iJ9?t9^ 9 

ch. 18, V. 6—7 
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all need revision^ modification^ or expunge- 
ment, 

Mr, Lloyd George, — who alone of the 
Prime Ministers has spoken officially up 
to the date of writing— takes a typically 
defiant attitude. His speech reads rather 
like that of a politician desirous of making 
capital out of the situation, for part\^ 
purposes, than that of a trustee, who has 
l3een given a most sacred trust to fulfil for 
the people. 

The terms, he admitted, were stern, 
were even terrible, but the crime of Germtanv 
had been terrible ; besides, they \'‘'ould 
have been more terril)lc still if Germany had 
succeeded In winning the war. As for justice, 
it would have accorded with every principle 
of jurisprudence to have thrown the whole 
cost on Germany. He therefore challenged 
any member of the House to show a single 
case of actual injustice in the terms which 
had finally been settled. Germany’s offence 
was heinous, and the world could not afford 
to take such risks again. This Peace Treaty 
should not be a ‘scrap of paper.’ Germany 
must fulfil it. The guarantees included 
the disarmament of Germany and the des- 
truction of her arsenals. 

I proj)osc to take up that challenge of 
Mr. Lloyd George and examine it. 

The primary (question is not whether the 
peace terms, winch have now been signed 
under compulsion, shall be made a ‘scrap of 
paper’. If they are unfair and unjust,— as 
even General Smuts, who signed them, seems 
to think,— then, the sooner they are amen- 
ded, and even (to use General Smuts’ own 
word) expungedy the better. 

No ! The cinix of the situation is not 
there at all. It lies in the one supreme 
point of honour. Did the Allies at the 
peace table, when Germany was absolutely 
at their mercy, make the Armistice terms 
a ^scrap of paper^ ? 

Ill 

There are two charges brought forward, 

A. That the Armistice terms concerning 
(i) Open diplomacy^ (ii) Disarmament, 
(iii) Transfer of territory, have been violat- 
ed by the Allies. 

B, That the financial exactions, im- 
p6sed by the Allies, have been beyond any 

20—5 


thing ever contemplated in the Armistice 
agreement. They are contrary to the spirit 
of President Wilson’s declarations. 

A. (i) The initial clause of the Armis- 
tice principles was, that no secret diplo- 
macy should be allowed. Yet the Allies 
are proved to have been engaging in 
secret treaties with one another all through 
the war ; and at the peace table these 
secret were treaties regarded as inviolable, 
even when they have been contrary to the 
princij)le of free self-determination of 
])eoples, on which principle the war was 
fought and won. 

There is a direct charge of bad faith 
here, and it is difficult to vsee anything 
but double-dealing in the conduct of Eng- 
land, France, .and Italy and also of Japan. 
Here is the cabled despatch to America of 
what hap])cned at the peace tabic : 

“It was an awkward moment. — Mr. Lloyd 
George turned to Baron Makino ; where- 
upon Mr. Wilson was informed, that japan 
had received the promise of England, France, 
Italy and Russia, two years .ago, that she 
vshould have outright all German ivslands 
Worth of the Ecjuator... After learning so 
much, Mr. Wilson asked if there were any 
other secret agreements. It was then ad- 
mitted that the agreement with Japan filso 
included the British, French and Italian 
promises to support her claims to the 
Chinese province of Shantung, as the jirice 
Japan dem.anded for allowing China to 
enter the IFar.” 

“It was an awkward momknt.’’ 

The awkwardness needs to be called by 
a much 'blunter name. It was a moment 
of dishonour. 

(ii) Concerning the ciuestion of disarma- 
ment, the I'ourtccn Points of President 
Wilson are so explicit, that it would seem 
quite im])ossible to get round them. The 
words are,— “adecjuate guarantees (i.c, of 
disarmament) shall be given and taken. 
(Point IV.) With regard to guarantees 
taken from Germany we have Mr. Lloyd 
George^s own statement,— “Our guarantees 
include the disarmament of Germany and 
the destruction of her arsenals.” But we 
do not find a single word in the Peace 
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Treaty about guarantees of disarmament 
Vieing given by the Allies. General Smuts 
confesses, in his statement of what happen- 
ed, ‘regret, that the abolition of militarism 
is confined to the enemy.* 

What can be said about responsible 
people, who first solemnly jiledge them- 
selves that adequate guarantees of disar- 
mament shall be given nnd taken ; who 
then insist on the disarmament of the 
other side ; and, last of all, when the other 
side is disarmed, refuse to give any guaran- 
tee themselves ? 

There is a certain action sometimes 
tried by sharpers called the ‘confidence 
trick.* It is difficult not to call the action 
of the Allies by that name 

(iil) No single j)oint was insisted on 
more often in the Armistice terms than that 
of the free vSelf-dctermination of peoples; 
that peoples should be governed according 
to their own choice and not merely used as 
pawns by the stronger nations. All the 
territorial articles, in the Fourteen Points, 
keep this end in view. The principle is 
defined with great care, and exactness in 
the second of the Four Factors ; and it is 
also iin])tied in the fii'st two of the Five 
Requisites and the finst four of the Five 
Issues. Indeed, it would hardly be too 
much to say that the War was determined 
by this issue. Yet in the Peace Treaty 
terms we know that the following four 
terrilorit'd changes, against the will of the 
peoples and by military force, have been 
decided. 

(а) The Saar Valley, with its coal 
fields, which is German territorv, is to be 
handed over to France with an international 
administrative control, for fifteen years’ 
exploitation, after which a plebiscite is to 
be'taken.—The disguise of this plebiscite is 
too thin to deceive any one. 

(б) Territory bordering on Poland is to 
be handed over to Poland though the 
population is German. 

(c) A part of the northern Adriatic 
coast is to be given to Italy even where the 
population is not Italian. 

(r/) The Geniian ‘rights* in the Shan- 
tung Province of China are to be handed 
over to Japan, even though China strongly 
and emphatically objects to it. 


It is not unlikely that other breaches of 
the right of self-determination have actually 
been decided upon by the Council of Pour, 
especially in Asia Minor ; but, apart from 
this, those which have been publicly ack- 
nowledged appear to me incontestably to 
prove that the Armistice terms have been 
departed from in order to satisfy imperialis- 
tic aims. The terms have not been honour- 
ably kept. 

B. It is difficult to record concLsely all 
the economic and financial exactions which 
have been levied upon Germany under the 
Peace Treaty. The following is a brief 
summary of the main points 

(^) Germany, an industrial country, 
depending on coal and iron, loses one-third 
of her coal supply, and two-thirds of her 
coal reserves. 

( b ) She loses one-half of her iron supply, 
and three-fourths of her iron reserves. 

(c) vShe has agreed to grant freedom 
of transit through German territory to 
“pensons, goods, ships, carriages and 
mails I'rom or to any of the allied or associ- 
ated powers, without customs, transit 
duties, undue delays, restrictions, or dis- 
criminations.** 

(t/) ^ She restores all devastated regions, 
and makes good any coal deficiency. She 
also must give option to France, Belgium 
and Italy on 2 1,500, 000 tons of coal 
annually i one seventh of Germany’s pre- 
war production.) For 5 years, she must 
deliver l>enzol, coal-tar and ammoniei to 
France. She forfeits 5000 railway engines, 
5000 motor lorries, 100,000 railway cars. 

(e) She forfeits all ocean ships of 1 ,600 
gross tons and upwards, one-half of those 
between 1,600 and 1,000 tons, and one 
quarter of her steam trawlers and fishing 
fleet. In addition, she is bound to build a 
million tons of ships for the Allies within 
five years. 

(/) Abroad, Germany is stripped liter- 
all}" ot everything. On this account, she 
is practically deprived of all opportunity 
of taking immediate active part in indus- 
try and trade abroad,— so far as the con- 
querors can dictate. 

1^'*) Slie accepts, in addition to all this, 
the responsibility for a war Indemnity 
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(called compensation) which is to be finally 
settled by an Inter-allied Commission, not 
later than May 1st 1921. She pledges an 
initial indemnitj’ of 20,000,000,000 marks 
within two years, and to issue bonds for 
40,000,000,000 marks, assuring the full 
payment of these bonds within 30 years. 
The total discharge would require 160, 000,- 
000,000 marks. Staggering already under 
an enormous })ul)lic deV)t, driven out of the 
world markets, and economically imprisoned 
within Gei*many’s own markets, with her 
economic equipment exhausted by the war, 
each single German family will have to 
pay, for the next 30 years, in addition to 
all other burdens, 300 rupees out of its 
own scanty domestic income to the Allies. 

It is this Peace Treaty which Mr. Lloyd 
George declares must be fulfilled at the 
j)oint of the sword and not fdlowed to be- 
come a ‘scrap ol j^aper.' It is this Peace 
Treaty which, he says, can be guaranteed, 
because “the guarantees include the dis- 
armament of Germany and the destruction 
of her arsenals.” 

It may be thus guaranteed, but eigain 
we ask the (juestion, — Is this fair, is it just, 
is it human, is it true to the.. Armistice 
})roposal ? Tliei'c is not the least doubt 
that Germany was inhumane in war, but 
that is no reason why the Allies should not 
be humane in peace. 

Place these economic terms side by side 
with President Wilson’s own speech, con- 
taining the Fourteen Points, — on the 
basis of which the Armistice was made. 
Here are his own words - 

“The day of conquest and aggrandise- 
ment is gone by We have no jealousy 

of German greatness and here is nothing- 
in this programme which imj)airs it. We do 
not wish to injure Germany, or to block 


in any way her legitimate influence or 

power We wish her only to accept 

a place of ecjuality among the peoples of 
the world,*— the new world in which we 
now live.” 

Then take the British Officers’ Official 
Re])ort of conditions today in Germany 

“We were shocked at the condition in 
the poor quarters. Spinach is brewed in 
the kitchens for babies of three weeks 
to three years old and the sij^iit of babies 
suckin^r spinach soup out of their bottlcss 
in place of milk, is distressinj^'. Charts 
show that babies at the end of their third 
year do not weigh much more than at (lie 
end of their first year.'' 


1 have put side by side, with very little 
comment of my own, the profcvSsions and 
the practices of the Allied statesmen to- 
wards Germany. 

The Treaty which h*as ended the war 
with Germany contains no true or lasting 
peace, because it is based upon untruth. 
It will have to be undone. 

Just as, from every corner of the 
world the cry went up before against the 
inhumanity pf the wiir methods em- 
])loyed by Germany, which shocked 
the eonecience of mankind, so now from 
every corner of the world the cry will 
go Uf) against the inhunicanity of these 
‘peace’ methods of the Allies, which, a.s 
soon as they arc fully known and under- 
stood, will shock the conscience of mankind. 
Inevitably this will come to pass and the 
voice of thoughtful men everywhere will be 
clear and strong. 

July 9, 1919, C. F. Andrews. 

Shantiniketan. 
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Ahsentee Administration and its resi:lts. sity teachers in elections to the Executive 

I T has been shown in the June Number Council of the Hindu University, in 1918 
• of this Review how, as the result of not a single meeting was attended by even 
preferring absentees to resident Univer- half of its members, and that most of the 
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tneetings were compOvSecl of only one 
fourth or even less of the full strength of 
the Council. For the major part of the 
year 1918 there was only one resident 
teacher in the Council. In July two other 
councillors became resident teachers and 
in November a third. At the elections held 
at the end of 1918 and eiirly in 1919 two 
other teachers of the Universitv got in, 
and there were six resident teachers in the 
council, but it was for less than three 
months (January— -March. ) The number 
has been now reduced to three in conse- 
quence of the late resignations. 

The various University bodies of Benares 
look very grand and rej)resentative of all 
India on ]).'iper. But as the actual figiires 
quoted in the June Number show, all work 
is done by a vciw small minority— one-third 
or even one-fourth, and the distant members 
(in some cases people living as near as 
Allahabad and Patna) keej) away from 
the interminable, jejune and niOvStly irrele- 
vant speeches whicli are allowed to go on 
unchecked. 

The reader will be surprised to learn 
that Pandit Mala viva was elected Pro- 
Vicc-Chancellor by just a trifle over one- 
tenth of the members of the Court, This 
august body, «adorncd with Rajahs and 
Maharajahs, representatives of the Native 
States and learned professions, pandits 
and vseientists, lawyers and doctors, looks 
formidable with its memberhood of 187. 
Only 20 is the (juoruni. But 18 or less than 
one-tenth attended at the time announced 
for the election of the Pro-V.-C. Under the 
law, if a quorum is not found within 15 
minutes of the opening of the meeting, the 
President has to dissolve the meeting as 
void. It would have been a public scandal 
if this meeting had been so cancelled and 
the seat of the Pro-Vice-Chancellor left 
vacant for months. So, Sir Sivaswamy, 
poor old man I stood shivering in the 
verandah in the biting cold of a dark 
winter morning of Benares for two mortal 
hours, without entering the hall, so as to 
, save the letter of the law, while University 
clerks were sent out in ekkns to hunt the 
to\^m for lurking courtiers. The meeting 
ha^ b|L'en timed to open at 8 a.m. It actu- 
ally began after lo, when the wdiii)])ers-in 


had secured the bare quorum. Thus was 
the second highest executive office of the 
University filled ! Vox populi est vox quo- 
rami CpcirAon the dog Latin.) 

On the academic side the failure to 
secure high grade men on the staff and its 
inevitable consequence of reliance on absen- 
tees, have produced disasters. The last 
meeting of the Board of Studies inEcononics 
was attended by only tiro members (both 
local professors ) out of seven, though four 
of the al)sentees (including Mr. Malaviya) 
were living at Allahabad and Patna. This 
happens at a university whose sole raison 
d'etre is that it is residential and unitary I 

How NOT TO DO THINGS ACADEMIC. 

As early as 5th May 191 7, the Syndicate 
appointed a sub-committee (including Mr. 
Alalaviya) to select and publish (after 
a])proval by the Board of Studies and the 
Faculty of Arts) the courses in Sanskrit 
for all the examinations. As the Benares 
University curriculum was to be begun in 
July 1918, the selections should have been 
made and the text-book printed before 
that month. But nothing was done* 
though a senator (Mr. Sheshadri) 
drew attention to the urgency of the mat*- 
ter early in the summer of 1918 and later 
moved a resolution (Senate. 17th Aug.) to 
the effect that some text-books should be 
prescribed byname and expurgated editions 
specified, as the selections proposed to be 
com])iIed by the University had not yet 
been taken in hand. This simple and busi- 
ness-like suggestion provoked opposition* 
as it Was su])posed to cast a reflection 
upon Mr. Malaviya, who had taken the 
Sanskrit selection business under his own 
care while declining the responsible position 
of convener of the Sub-committee. Mr. 
Malaviya assured the Senate that the pro- 
posed measure was unnecessary as pro- 
gress had been made in preparing the selec- 
tions and he was suggesting steps for 
finishing the w ork at an early date. Mr. 
Sheshadri-^a man of peace— withdrew his 
resolution.* 

^ Tlie wording of the minute on this point 
is significant of the methods followed at Benarts. 
Mr. Sheshadri dictated, ' “In view of the 
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Now mark the,seqtiel. Since that Senate 
meeting eleven months have elapsed but no 
duly sanctioned selections have been made 
available. Towards the end of the^ acade- 
mic year 1918—19, a brochure of 17 pages 
containing the hackneyed Chanakya slokas 
and some 180 couplets from the Ramayan 
was printed, but as the booklet has not 
yet been passed by the Board, the Faculty 
and the Senate, it cannot be used in the 
classes. Thus our academic mountain, 
after having been in labour for 2 years and 
2 months (May 1917— July 1919) has not 
even brought J’ortli the proverbial mouse. 
An impasse was reached in Dec. 1918 when 
an eitaminer in M. A. Sanskrit wrote to 
say that he could not possibly set his 
paper of the next examination as the 
selections from the Vedas had not yet been 
made. The Vice-Chancellor had to u.se his 
emergency powers and ])rescribe certain 
books to save the situtation, — thus justi- 
fying Mr. Sheshadri's wisdom. But what 
time had the candidates to prepare these 
pieces which were announced on 19th 
January 1919, while the examineition 
was’to take place in April next ?* 

This Sanskrit selection sub-committee 
Was appointed. on 6th May 191 f with hvc 
members. But its first meeting was held 
on 31 si October 19t8 (i. e. years after- 
wards ) only one member attending. The 
2nd and 3rd meetings were attended by the 
same number and tlie 4th and 5th by two 
members, out of /?vr ! And this (or these) 
“resolved” on behalf of the whole body. 
Happily there is no quorum in a sub-com- 
mittec. 

PROMISES AND PERFORMANCES. 

No private gentleman who has the least 
sense of responsibility will make any pro- 
mise which cannot under normal circum- 
stances be carried out. Caution in this 

assurance given by Mr. Malaviya, 1 beg leave to 
withdraw the resolution.” Mr.* Malaviya imme- 
diatly insisted on the word assurance being 
changed into explanation, so that no responsibi- 
lity would lie on him when his assurances after- 
wards came to nothing, as they have actually 
done. 

• ^ Later, the M. A. examination was put off 
to July, on account of the late epidemic. 
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which is expected to have a permanent im- 
personal existence, stretching 1>eyond the 
lives ofits fotniders. In raising subscrip- 
tions ( or what comes to the same thing, 
in attracting students), there is naturally a 
strong temptation to humour the audience 
and a practised orator is a])t to let his 
tongue run away with him. But proniises 
made on such occasions without due consi- 
deration of their practicability, have a 
disadvantage: they come home to x:oost, as 
Mr. Malaviya’s are now doing, to the dis- 
may of the officers of the University. 

Mahatma Munslii Kam, the revered 
leader of the (uirukul educational vsdictue, 
recently remarked in adressiiig the C. H. C. 
students 

“It niuy be sedition to sny so in this hall, but 
none of the fouiificrs of this rniversity realised 
what they mean wlicn they speak of this institu- 
tion reproducing the educational ideal of ancient 
Aryavarta. Such dazzling promises are made by 
3 ’our leaders when they find it necessary to 
induce a shower of silver from the audience. lUit 
in practice they have onW added one more to 
the stereotyped Universities of modern India* 
You attend leeliires, lead free and easj^ lives, 
cram at the end of the term and go through the 
grind of the examination, here as elsewhere.” 

The orator and “fninncial resource 
beggar” of the Hindu Univet;sity has been 
telling his audiences that it would Inaniio* 
nise the East aud the West intellectually' ^ 
that it would inij)art the highest modern 
or Western knowledge while reviving the 
devotion and morality of ancient India^ 
and therefore fill Hindus, all well-wishers 
of India have a sacred duty to subscribe 
to it, “Easier .said than done,” one is 
tempted to reply in the language of Carlyle 
when criticising Scott's dying speech to 
Lockhart. 

The synthesis of the East and the West 
can be effected only by divinely gifted 
geniuses who are bom as the winds of 
Fate blow'. You cannot create them to 
order, or by mechanically stamping men 
wdth the hall mark of Ph. I). and I). Sc. 
In religion such a synthesis was effected 
by Rammohun Roy^ a century ago, ^nd in 
literature bv Rabindranath, three genera- 
tions afterwards. In art we are still striv- 
respect is still more obligatory on ^ the 
leaders of an institution, like a University 
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ing after it. The Hindu University, even 
if it piled up the 4 crores of Rui)ees 
demanded by Mr. Malaviya, cannot create 
the genius who will “harmonise the East 
and the West’’ in the domain of know- 
ledge. 

But one thing it can do. It can and 
ought to improve the quality of its passed 
students, so that they may go forth and 
compete in the worhUs market better 
equipped than their riv?ds from the Allaha- 
bad, Calcutta, Bombay or Madras 
Universities. The present condition of 
the Benares teaching staff has been already 
described ; now for the output At the 
recent B.A. examination, which is the first 
conducted I)y the Hindu University with 
its own examiners and its own question 
pa])ers, at first c. of the candidates 

were passed, and then two more in a 
supplementary list, making about 75 p. c\ 
of successes ! Sir Asutovsh Mukerjee miust 
look to his laurels, as he could not pass 
more than 54 p, c. at the B. A., in the days 
of his highest glory. The Hindu University 
in the first complete year of its existence 
has done nearly half as much again. 

Great as this achievement is, it just 
misses the mark of Mr. Malaviya's 
eloquent address to the C. H. C. students 
Uist monsoon term, when he publicly 
expressed the hope that the Hindu Univer- 
sity would pass 95 p. c., nay cent, per 
cent.j of its candidates! The reader can 
easily imagine the eflcct of such a speech 
by a man of his position on students 
from the province of Allahabad where the 
old University has hitherto passed about 
25 p. c. only at the B. A.* 

Another promise of Mr. Malaviya— 
equally alluring to the ear, especially the 
orthodox and Marwari ear, but equally 
difficitlt to perform, was flung in his teeth 
by Babu Shiva Prasad Gu|)ta at the 1st 
Annual Meeting of the Court in 1917. 
Mr. Malaviya was reminded that he had, 
when collecting money, promised that he 
would reproduce the scene of 5000 students 
fitting bn the grass by the Ganges under 

* The proportion of its candidates which a 
university passes is in itself not a proof either 
of its efficiency or of its inefficiency. Ed., AI. R. 


thatched roofs at the new Hindu Univer- 
sity^ and receiving the highest education, 
whereas he was now proposing to spend 
twelve lakhs on buildings. 

Yet another case. When wdcoming the 
Maharajah of Darbhanga to the C. H. C., 
in 1918, Mr. Malaviya declared that it 
had long been his aim to teach Sanskrit 
to every^ student of the Hindu University^ 
from the Brahman to the Chandal. (The 
audience, as the intelligent reader may 
guess, was com])Osed mainly of Pandits. ) 
The real facts are that Sanskrit has been 
omitted altogether from the science course, 
made optioiital at the matriculation and a 
verv elementary test in it has been laid on 
such Arts students as do not wish to ofier 
it as a subject. 

Bl'SlNESS PROPOSALS THAT IK) NOT MATURE* 

The reader’s attention is also drawn to 
the paragra])hs which arc inserted in the 
daily papers at the psychological moment 
without «Tny sigmiture— for that would be 
inconveniently binding and would fix 
definite responsil)ilitv in the case of their 
proving false, — l)ut also without any’ con- 
tradiction from the University chiefs. 
Such paragraj)hs arc so worded as to be 
very soothing to past donors and alluring 
to prospective only. Hitherto they had 
promised the migr ation of the University 
to Nagwa and the o])ening of a complete 
residential University’ there in the near 
future. The latest resource-catcher in 
this line aimoimees that the Hindu Univer- 
sity would su])])ly electricity’ to the whole 
town of Benares and would also manufac- 
ture chemical dyes eommcrciallv. The last 
item is particularly interesting, seeing that 
the new British Dye Cunqiany^ formed to 
compete with the Germans has a ca])ital of 
many erores. Subscribers would do well to 
w atch for the date wdien the chemical dyes 
manufactured by the Hindu Uni versity^ enter 
the Indian market commercially. 

An advertisement for a post is a promise 
that the advertiser is prepared to appoint 
a suitable man if found. In the case of 
the highest academic chairs the selection 
of thdr incumbents may sometimes take 
time, but ordinary lecturships should be 
rapidly filled, as they are at all other in- 
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stitutions in India. Rut it has l)econie a 
matter of adverse comment in educational 
circles all over India that an advertise- 
ment bv the Hindu University doCvS not 
really mean business, it does not usually 
mature in the apj)ointment of anybody. 
Select candidates are written to, and inter- 
viewed, but months ])ass away aiul the 
post remains unfilled, while men of exactly 
similar qualifications get or have already 
got pOvSts at other colleges without delay. 

Similarly, the lixodus of the whole 
University to the promised laud of Goshen 
at Nagwa is l)eing rei)eatcdly put oft' ai\d 
making our “chosen peoifie” soul-sick. 
Wlien investing tlie Hindu University with 
the powers of an independent body/rom 
1 Oct. 1917, the Government of India 
demanded a.n assurance th^it the removal 
to the residential site would soon take 
I)lacc. The assurance was given. At the 
Council meeting of 50 Oct. 1917, on Mr. 
Malaviya’s motion, the Engineers were 
ordered to “start work forthwith^' on the 
Arts College, the two Science Laboratories 
and a Hostel for bOO students, (ft/mates, 
II. 2(S2. ) Building materials cannot be 
said’to have a])preeiatcd since that date, 
but migration to Nagwa is now (July 1919) 
condition<al upon the Ihiiversity realising 
above 9H> lakhs of Ru])ees of the arrears of 
promised subscriptions and donations and 
above 22 V 2 lakhs of new, not yet promised 
donations. Thus, unless more than 52 
lakhs of Rupees are actually collected in 
the ]>rcsent year, ‘^urgent expenditure on 
buildings” cannot be met. (Budget Esti- 
mate, p. 2). Will a new Moses ap])ear, 
coin all this money with his prophetic rod, 
and accomi^lish our Exodus ? If so, when ? 

The Fi tuhe. 

From the facts (luoted by us the i>ublie 
will get an inside view of the Hindu Uni- 
versity as it is run at present. Where lies 
the remedv ? The first to strike a certain 
type of politicians is to use a morning 
paper or two to assure the ^public that all 


is for the best in this the l)est of all uni- 
versities in India. But blinking truth will 
not avert catastrophe. In the sevei-e 
struggle of the after-war world, mere votes 
( of the quorum as usual ), mere platform 
clap-trap, the habitxnd wriggling out of 
promises when they hai)pen to be un- 
written, the evasion or denial of un- 
])leasant truths, is “not business.”. The 
cure can come only if the patient with a 
contrite heart admits his disease and does 
not try to brazen it out or to hide his 
head in a sand-heap. Whether that men- 
tal stage has been reached at Benares we 
cannot say. But hoping for a better dav 
we suggest the following remedies as likely 
to help forward that day : 

( 1 ) The recognition that money is only 
a means to an end, and that end should 
not be jeopardised in the ([iiest ol money. 

( 2 ) The use of common sense and com- 
mon Imsiness lionesty in the conduct of 
alTairs and addresvses to the public. 

(5) A definite, sim|)le and practical 
programme of work clearly laid down in 
advance and steadily followed without 
being lured away to “side-shows.” The 
merciless rejection of the theatrical element 
and newspa])er advertisement. 

(+) A resident lixecutivc Head (Vice- 
Chancellor), with experience of the work- 
ing of wsonie older University, power of 
controlling assemblies, and eaj)aeity for 
hard liibour. Sir Michael Sadler told me, 
“1 feel that I cannot stay away even for a 
day from the University of which I am 
Vice-Chancellor.” A resident and active 
Vice-Chancellor of commanding |)ersonality 
is essentially necessary for a new Univer- 
sity like, that of Beiifires, in its initial stage. 

(5) The predominance of men with 
modern knowledge and teaching exjxerience 
in the governing bodies of the University. 
Hence, the formation of a professoriate 
on the spot, capable of running the Uni- 
versity unaided. Quality not quantity. 

Inside view. 
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THE DUTIBvS OF KINGS IN ANCIENT INDIA 


F rom Or. R. C. Majumdar’s learned 
work on Corporate Life in Ancient 
India which has been recently piildish- 
ed, we learn that in the Vedic A^e kings 
were sometimes elected by the sahhas and 
samitis which were a ])art of the constitu- 
tion, that the only means by which rival 
claimants to the throne sought to gain 
over the assembly was supremae v in debate, 
that after the death of King Dasaratha the 
ra/a/cartara/j (King-makers) met together 
to select a King,^ that the King’s IVivy 
Council ( called mantripnrishad])y Kautilya) 
was, according to the Mahabharata/-* to 
consist of 4 Brahmanas, 8 Kshattriyas, 
21 Vaisyas, 3 Sudras and 1 Suta, that the 
whole of northern India immediately 
preceding the Christian era was studded 
with non-monarchical or republican states 
known as that even in the Deccan 

‘some states were republican and some 
monarchical in form’, ‘ that unity was 
the chief refuge of the ^anns^ and that it 
was only from the fifth century A. I), 
onwards thfit they ceased to be important 
factors in Indian ])olitics. 

As an instance of the custom of electing 
the king may be mentioned the Junagadh 
inscription of the Satrap Rudnidaman who 
ruled in Uijayini about the middle of the 
second century A.D., where it isrc])resented 
that men of all castes went to him and 
chose him as their lord for their protec- 
tion.® 

The whole subject has been treated in 

1. Ramayana, II, (>7-2. 

2. Saiitiparva, Section 85. 

3. Vide no. 88 (first century 

B. C)~ ‘ifrf VT 

4. ‘^I^T f Maha- 

bharata, Santiparva, section 107. 

5. \ 

quoted at p. 22, Dr. Bhandarkar’s Early History 
of thf Deccan (1884). 


the book under reference with a wealth of 
detail which leaves no doubt in the 
mind of the reader that “institutions, 
which we are accustomed to look upon as 
of western growth, had also flourished in 
India long, long ago.” (p. 122 

My object in writing this short article 
is to add a few more authorities which I 
have come across in the course of my read- 
ing on the duties of kings. In the Maha- 
bharata,'^ we read ; 

'The king who, taking the sixth of the produce 
from his suT 3 jccts, fails to protect them, is said 
to take upon himself the entire burden of their 
sins’. 

Similarly, in the Bhagavata Purana® ; 

’The protection of his subjects is the highest 
of royal virtues, by which in after life the king 
robs them of a si.\th of their merits ; otherwise, 
by exacting ta.xes from his subjects and yet 
failing to protect them, he is robbed by them of 
his merits, and himself cuts their sins’. 

But nowhere has this idea been more 
forcibly expressed than in the Markandeya 
Puraiia,'* where the royal sixth has been 

r>. See also, on the same subject, Buddhist 
India, by Rhys Davids, eh. II ; Epic India, by 
C. V. Vaidya, ch, VIII : Kautilya’s Arthasastra 
translated bv K. Shamasastrv, Bk I. ch. XIX, 
Bk V, ch. VI, ’Bk VIII, ch. 11, Bk XIII, ch. V, &c.; 
Sukraniti, translated by Prof Beuoy Kumar 
Sarkar, eh. I. 

7. Tiansr' i 

Adiparva, section 213, verse 9. 

,S, if If; 

I 

warwr— 

Skanda 4, ch. 20, v, 14 

9. : vwiW' i 

ifftrrrmf n 

ch. 18, V. 6-7 
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rlescribed as the king’s nikshnnnheUiniuii 
or wages for protecting his sul)jccts. Here 
a distinct contrast is implied between the 
king and the ])eople over whom he reigns, 
by virtue of which the right of the sovereign 
to exact tribute from his sul)jects is strictly 
limited by his obligation to render them 
adequate service in the sha])e of j^roteciion. 
The whole passage runs thus : 

‘It the subjects, after paying a sixth of the 
produce as tribute to the king, have to be 
protected by others, the king is sure to go to 
liell ; this tribute has been fixed by h>rtner 
jurists as the king’s salary for pn)teeting his 
subjects ; if the king does not protect tiiein in 
ret uni, he robs them, and is guilty of theft’. 

The Code ol Manu displays a high re- 
gard for the kingly position, and says that 
tlie king is a great deiiy in human shape, 
and that the Lord created the king for the 
preservation ('f order on earth.** Vet 
Mann declares that the king who through 
infatuation ojijircvsses his own vStale, soon 
loses his kingdom as well as his life with 
his wb.ole family. Just as a man’s vitality 
is undermined through pliysica.1 suffering, 
so also the king’s life is shortened by the 
oppression (.)f his state. ' - The Maha- 
bliarata' ’’ even goes the length of saying 
that an unrighteous king deserves capital 
punishment. 

Nowhere has the olpect of the tribute 
paid to the king lieen more beautifully ex- 
])ressed than in the well-known lines of the 
immortal Kalidasfi, where he says that the 
king levies taxes on his subjects for their 
own welfare, just as the sun drciws U]) mois- 

10, ^ ft'crfiT I 

eh. 7., V. S 

1 1 TTH: I 

eh. 7, V. 

1 2. I 

?TirT TT^r»rfir h 

ch. 7, V. 111—12 

13. I 


ture from the earth only to return it a 
thousandfold (in the sluape of rain).'* * 

The ])roper manner of levying the tribute 
has been very happily illustrated in a 
passage in the Mahabharata, ' and the 
same idea is also to be found in the Alanu- 
samhita’ ^ and the Garuda Puraiua.* ‘ 

Says the Mahabharata, 

‘The king slioiihl tup the resources of his 
kingdom as gently as the bee sucks honey from 
the flower, as men milk a cow without wounding 
her udder and starving the calf, as the leech 
drinks the blood, as the tigre.‘is takes her cubs 
between her teelli and lifts them without in- 
llietitig ])ain, as tlie mouse bites the sole of the 
feet im])ereeplibl\ with its .sharp teeth; fr-an 
]>eople in atibuait eireumst anees the king should 
levy taxes on a gradually iiureasing scale’. 

Til the Sal)bapar\ a of the Mahabharata 
there is a long dialogue betwc(*n Narada 
and Viidhisthira on the duties of kings, 
from which the following extract*’* is 
given. Naradti .asks ViKlhisthira : 

“Is thy kingdom persecuted *\v thievish or 
covetous i)eople, hy the impnuleiiee of minors, 
or the inti lienee of women or thyself or not? 
In thy kiiidoin, h.ast thou established large 
tc'inks and lakes full ol’ water, and hast thou 
distributed them in such a manner that .all the 
lands have a ])roper share? Or hast thou left 
the .'igrienlture oi’ thy realm wholly dei>endent 
on the mercies ol the gods ? In thy kingdom 
do not the agrieultnrists feel the w.ant of either 
seed-grain or food ? And dost thou, out of due 
consideration, grant the tillers of thy realm 
loans at .a small rate of interest ? O efiild, are 
the departments of thy st.ate, dealing with the 
four professions of agriculture, tr.ade, cattle- 
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rearing, and banking, managed by honest 
officers ? T^pon these, 0 son, depends the happi- 
ness of thy people.” 

The happiness of the peo]de should in- 
deed l>e a prime consideration with good 
kings according to the ancient political 
theorists of India. ‘Raja prakriiiranjanaf — 
the word ‘king' in Sanskrit is derived fnmi 
a root which means to jilease ( the peo])le ). ‘ 
Whether the banishment of Sita was 
morally justifial)le or not, the fact remains 
that Rama, knowing in his heart f)f hearts 
that his (jueen was chaste and honour- 
able* did not scruple to exile her in 
her delicate state ofhealth in order to please 
his people. In the Matsya Purana,*i we 
have the following ijregnruit advice : 

‘Every king should consider what arc the acts 
which please or offend the pe(^])1e in his state, 
and he should take jiartieidar care to avoul 
the offensive acts. () moon of the solar dynasty, 
royal prosperity depends on the i)eople being 
favourably dis])osed. lienee the best ])rinees on 
earth should earefully act in such a way as to 
plea.se the i)eople’. 

In two passages in the Vamana Purana^-* 
and the Brahma Pttrana'^ ’ we have it 
that where the king is virtuous and power- 
ful and his oificers tire well-disposed towards 
him, and the country is well-governed, and 
where moreover the people live in unitv 
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and follow the path of justice, are peaceful 
and without mutual jealousy, there one 
should fix his habitation, as it is pleasant 
to reside in such a country, whereas it is 
otherwise in a country under a bad king. 

The seven deadly sins of a king are— ( a ) 
excessive fondness for hunting (bigamb- 
ling (c) excessive sexual indulgence (d) drun- 
kenness (e) financial extravagance (f) habi- 
tual use of harsh language (g) fondness for 
severe punishments.*^ In the last lines 
of the same chapter we are referred, for de- 
tails, to the treatises of Sukra and Vrihas- 
])ati, who arc said to be the founders of 
the science of polities. 

Ancient Indian authorities were not very 
fav6t\r<al)]y disposed towards bureaucra- 
cies. Maim lays down the following ; 

“Since the servants of the king whom he has 
a])]iointe(l guardians of districts are generally 
knaves, who seize what belongs to other men, 
from such knaves let him defend his jicople.”^'* 

Kalhan, in his Rajatarangiiii, every- 
where bitterly e()m})lains against the 
‘‘Kayastha”s or royal officers, who accord- 
ing to Sir Aurel Stein, were mostly Brahm- 
ins by caste, and ridicules tlieir sacrosanct 
pretensions. According to the Sitkraniii, 
the king should take the side not of his 
officers, ))ut of his subjects.*- ‘‘For who’\ 
says Sukraeliarya, “does not get intoxica- 
ted by drinking the vanity of offiee " 

Alluding to Ilieun-Tsang’s description 
of the grand Parliament of Religions 
convened by liarshavardhan under the 
])resideney of the celebrated Chinese Master 
of tlie Law, Mr. Ha veil says : 

“Another striking eharaeteristie of Indian 
])<)litieal life is the extraordinary deference shown 
i)y military riders to the authorised exponents 
of national culture, the jirofessional pandits.” « 

Tlic influence of philosojihers was not 
the only factor in eurliing royal despotism. 
The coroiifition oath which' the king had 
to sweav reiiuired him to consider alwavs 
as God wlmtevcr is law and whatever is 
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in accordance with ethics and whatever is 
not opposed to policy and to act according 
to that and never to act arbitrarily.^'^ 
‘‘There was no struggle’’, vsays Mr. Havell, 
“for freedom of conscience or for the ]>oliti- 
cal rights of individuals, because both were 
established by the unwritten law of the 
land, confirmed by every monaix'h in his 
coronation oath 

Religion took the foremost place in the 
political history of India by a natural psycholo- 
gical process, because wlien the preliminary stei)S 
in social evolution were ])assed— freedom cf 
conscience and a sufficient measure of ]XTvSOiki 1 
liberty to cnstire ihc contentment and material 
pros])erity of the community— all impediments 
(o the attainment of the highest goal of 
intellectual effort — spiritual freedom-had •been 
removed. ” 

The Sukraniti lays down that the king 
must never act upon his own ojuiiions, ' ’ 
but upon the opinions of the majority.'^® 
Public opinion is more ])owerful than the 
king, as the ro|.)e made np of many fibres is 
strong enough to drag a lion. ' * 

“In defining the limitations of iminarchy the 
Hindu lawgiver is much more explicit and 
outspoken than tlie barons of Hnglaiid at 
Kunnj^mede when they dietatcii Magna Carta, 

Whoever the reputed author [of the Su/crvin/fi] 

might have been, he certainly was regarded as 
an exponent of an ancient poi)ul.ar tradition 
svhieh every king was bound to respect, for these 
Xitisurns were the text-books for the king’s 
education. There arc always kings who forget 
their lessons or learn them badly, but the theory 
that India has never enjoyed a constitution 
according to modern ideas is an historical fic- 
tion which doesnoL bear careful examination.” ** 

Discussing the very rcniarkaldc evidence 
of genuine local self-government and the 
management of village revenues and com- 
mon lands, tanks, gardens, and charitable 
endowments, &c., by different committees 
of the village SaV)has and Maha-Sabhas 
elected after regular voting by ballot on 
the most approved modern methods and 
the exercise of judicial ])owers extending 
not only to the imposition of fines but also 
to capital punishment by tl^ese assemblies, 
full details of which have been brought to 
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light by recent archaeological research on 
South Indian temple inscriptions of the 
ninth to the twelvtli centuries A.D., Mr, 
Havell ver 3 ' justly concludes that 

“the common belief of Ihirope that Indian 
monarchy was always an irresponsible and arbi- 
trary' despotism is so far as concerns the pre- 
Muhammadan period, only one cT the many 
false conceptions of Indian history held by 
Europeans. Neither ancient nor modern history 
in Europe can show a system of local self-govern- 
ment more seicntilically planned, nor one which 
provided more effective saieguards against 
abusc.s. than that which was worked out by 
Aryan philosophers as the S(»eial and political 
basis of liulo-Ary an religion. The liberty of the 
Englishm.'in was ^vnlng from unwilling ruk rs by 
bitter struggles and by civil war. India’s Aryan 
constitution w.is a free gilt of the intellectuals 
to the people ; it was ilesigneil, not in the 
interest of one ehiss, but ti> secure for all classes 
as full a measure of liberty and of : pintual and 
material possessions as their respective capacities 
and eoiisidenilion of the commonweal permit- 
ted”. * 

Speaking of Southern India at the dawn 
of the Christian era, Mr. Aiyangar in liis 
Ancient India (eh. IV) says : 

“The rulers in those d.nys held belbre them 
high ide.als of government. Tlieir absolute 
authority was limited by the ‘live great a^sseni- 
blies*, as they were called, of ministers, priests, 
generals, her.akis (spies), .uid ambassadors. 
There apj)ears to have been a gener.nl permit for 
a learned Hraliiuin to speak his mind in any 
durbar ; and these olten gave out their opinions 
most fearlessly. This privilege was similarly 
accorded also to men of learning.” 

The account of the Chola administration 
(A.I). 1)00 to 1300) in chapter VI reads 
like a romance, though gathered from the 
most authoritative and unimpeachable 
sources, and demonstrates that self-govern- 
ment of ,a demoertitie type not surpassed 
\}y anyr country in the modern workl form- 
ed the very basis of society in Southern 
India. 

In a little book recently written by Mr. 
Vincent A. Smith to prove the unfitness of 
Indians for resi)onsible government, that 
most hostile of all writers was compelled 
to admit that 

“both Hindus and Muhammadans recognised 
that the king had duties ris well as rights, and 
that if he was from one point of view the master, 
he was from another the servant of the (State. A 

35* Havell, o. di,p, p. 235, 
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recent Hindu author justly observes that ‘the 
conception of the king as servant of the state was 
one of the basic principles of political thought 
in Ancient India’. The idea hnds fre({uent ex- 
pression in literature, most emphntically, per- 
haps, in the declarations of Asoka”, ^ 

Bhartrihari in the seventh century A. I), 
wrote follows in his Nitisatakn or Cen- 
tury of Morals : 

‘O king, if thou wouldst suck the Harth like 
the cow, tend now thy subjects like a calf, for 
if they are so tended, constantly and well, the 
Earth becomes as fruitful as the mythical Kalpa 
tree’. 7 

rU). Indiiiii ConstittUioiinl Reform viewed in 
the lif(ht of history— h\ V. A. vSniith (Oxford, 

1010 ) p. 20. 

07 . 


The pros])eritv of the people under a 
good king was,' in fact, a fundamental 
axiom of Hindu politics. 

We shall conclude with two further ex- 
tracts. 

•The king whose subjects are devoted, who is 
devoted to the protection of his subjects, and 
who has disciplined hinivScll, enjoys great pros- 
perity.’-^ ‘In the liap])iness of his subjects lies 
his happiness ; in their welfare his welfare ; 
whatever pleases himself he shall not consider as 
good, but whatever ])lcases tiis subjects he shall 
consider as good’.'**' 

X. 
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WHAT IS THIi MATTER WITH CHINA ? 
By St. Niiial vSin(;h. 


E VliRY Oriental, no nnatUr to what 
particular Eastern nation he may 
belong, is deeply interested in 
Chilians future; for .so long a.s she remains a 
prey to chaos, the finger of Occidentid scorn 
wifi be pointed towards lier, to remind all 
Asiatics of their inc()m]X‘tence to nifinage 
their own affairs. I, therefore, took the 
opportunity of seeing His Kxeelleney Cheng- 
ting T. Wang, one of the Chinese Peace 
Delegates, when he recently came to 
London on a brief visit, and asked him to 
tell me just what the. matter was with 
China, why the Republic was so unstable, 
whv there was internecine conflict, and 
why his peo])le could not settle d(jwn to 
putting their house in order, and to assist- 
ing the world to create a new order. 

I first met His Exeellenev in vShangdiai 
fourteen or fifteen years ago, when I was 
engaged in journalism in the Far East, when 
he was trying U) learn all that he could of 
Western institutions from friendly Anieri- 
eaifs and Europeans. Shortly afterwards 


we both travelled on the same steamer to 
Japan, where he had undertaken to work 
among the Chii<ese students, who at the 
time numbered something like IS, 000 men 
and women, all eager to learn from 
Nip])on tile arts of ])cace and war which 
had ena1)led her to defeat Russia, and to 
become recognised as one of the great 
Powers oi the world. Now that China is 
a Re])ul)lic, it will do no harm for me to 
sav that on board that steamer Mr. AVang 
told me that China would have no chance 
whatever until the Manchus had been 
swept away and the way had been cleared 
for the younger men to come into j)ower 
ami se')' things right. More than once 
while ill Jajian he enlarged upon that 
theme in convjT'sation with me. 

Alter leaving Tokyo I lost sight of Mr. 
Wang, until I met him the other dav in 
London. During the intervening years he 
had gone to the United States, taken his 
AL A. degree from the A'ale University, and 
returned to China just before the revolu- 
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tion began. Believing, as he did, that the 
Manchus should be driven out of power in 
the interests of Chinese ])rogress, Air. Wang 
threw himself heart and soul into the 
movement. He was at Wuchang when 
fighting was going on there, but appar- 
ently he bore a charmed life, and came 
out of it without a scratch. After the 
disappearance of the Alanclius his intimate 
knowledge of Eastern and Western institu- 
tions, and his great energy, enabled him to 
force his way to the forefront of public 
life in his country, and he was elected Vie(‘- 
President of tlie Chinese Senate, and later 
was appointed Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce. When Yuan Shih Kai usur])ed 
])owcr Air. Wang remained true to* the 
ideals of republicanism, and stuck to the 
South. Ills incluvsion among the Chinese 
Peace Delegates is, for tluat reason, signi- 
ficant. 

P'or a man in the ])rime of life and full 
of energy, His Excellency talks with gre.at 
gravity. He told me that to understand 
the situation that exists in China to-d<ay, 
and to realise the problems that confront 
the Chinese patriots, it is necessary to make 
a survey of recent Chinese history. 

“You may recall," he said, “that in 1S97 
two Cennan missionaries were accidentally 
murdered in the interior of Shantung. Tiie 
Chinese murderers were a])prehended and 
executed, certain oHiei<als were punished for 
lax conduct, indemnity was paid, find two 
exi>iatory churches were erected. Neverthe- 
less (Termanv refused to drop the matter, 
and demanded that Kiaochao be leased to 
her for a period of 99 years. Since that 
demand was enforced Iw a (icrman 
squadron under the command of the Prince 
Henry of Prussia, the late Kaiser’s brother, 
China had to submit. 

“Other European nations were watching 
the German game in the Far East. None 
of them stojiped Germany from robliing 
China, but as soon as she had succeeded in 
wringing concessions out of China, Russia 
demanded I^ort Arthur and Dalny, Great 
Britain Wei-Hai-Wei, and PVance kwang- 
Chwai-Wan, in order to maintain tlie 
balance of power in Extreme Asia. 

, “China w^as helpless in the matter. 
Everyone believed that she had no self- 


IGo 

respect — no natiomd ])ride and thus it 
would be im]>oSvsible to hurt her self-respect 
and her natiomal i>ride. Greatly was the 
world sur])rised, therefore, when the Boxer 
Rebellion broke out in the beginning of 
the ])resent century. Many explanations 
were given at the time and nianjr have 
been given since, but the only buvsis on 
which it is possible to explain why eellain 
Chinese massacred foreigners, and laid 
seige to the Legation in Peking is that 
they resented the humiliation that the for- 
eigners had heaped upon their country. In 
other words the “blow-out" was the result 
of mad ix^ntfuent, although it was ex- 
pressed in a stupid way 



Chknctinc. T. Wanc,, 

Late Vicc-I^resideat f)rthe Chiiivsc Senate, 
Former Minister of Conirneree and Industry, 
Peace Delegate of the Chinese Kepiiblic. 

“Not long after the outbreak had l;)een 
put down by the joint forces of the various 
Western powers and Jaj)an, an indemnity 
levied, and other harsh terms imposed 
upon China, things api)eared to settle 
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down. But they really never did so. 
There was unrest under the surface. China 
still nursed her bruised national pride. 
Those of her sons who could think for 
themselves, atid who were filled with love 
for their country, found it difficult to hold 
their heads high. Severally and collective- 
ly they felt that the weak, effete Manchii 
Government which was unable to give 
China a sound, j)rogreSvsivc, administra- 
tion, and which was no match for the 
foieign diplomatic, consular, financial and 
military agents was a stumbling block 
that must be removed at any cost, and as 
speedily as ])OSsible. 

‘*Then came the Jajjanese war with 
Russia. That inverted values. Russia, 
which the Chinese had looked upon as a 
giant, was beaten by our little neighbour 
from across the China Sea — our little 
neighbour who got her religion, literature, 
and art from us, and who still emj)loyed 
our ideographs. They said that Russia's 
heart was not in the fight, otherwivSe 
little Japan could not have l)eaten her. But 
explanation or no explanation, we could 
see that Japan had hurled the Russian 
soldiers back from the seaboard, hundreds 
and hundreds of miles, and that in their 
retreat, the Russians had lost large 
numbers of men and great quantities of 
material, 

“That defeat — or whatever you mav 
like to call it — ^galvanised China. 1'hous- 
ands of our young men who used to seofl' 
iit Japanese progress hurried across the sea 
and entered Japanese schools and colleges. 
Hundreds of other young men went to 
America and to various other countries in 
Europe to learn the art and science* of the 
West. The progi'essive among the pro- 
vincial governors aided many of these 
enthuiastic young Chinese to go on their 
])ilgrimages to the students’ Mecca oi the 
world: 

“The United States of America set a high 
moral example to the world. It refused to 
take any more Chinese money for the men 
who had been killed or maimed, and the 
property that had l)een damaged during 
the Boxer Rebellion. That example was, 
ala%! lost upon the other nations, but 
China was deeply moved. And 1 am glad 


to say that our Government, in spite of its 
weakness and shortsightedness, rose to the 
occasion at that time. It told the authori- 
ties at Washington that China was ineffably 
moved by American generosity and that it 
wished to make arrangments so that the 
money that the United States was remit- 
ting would still be. si)ent in America. She 
proposed to use it in educating her 
])romising young men and women at 
American schools, colleges and universities. 

“It is strange how even intelligent 
persons all over the world continue to 
cherish the notion that in remitting their 
share of the Boxer indemnity Americans 
made a bargain with the Chinese that that 
monty must be spent in the United States 
of America. That is a libel upon American 
character. The arrangement was suggested 
by China. 

“As the young men, and aye, the young 
women educated al )roa(l — and es])eciall y 
in the United States — returned to China to 
find that the (Tovernment still went on in 
its sleepy reactionary way, the warm 
young blood coursing in their veins began 
to boil. Controversy over affairs in 
Manchuria was going on between China 
and Japan at the time. Chinese indigna- 
tion at Japanese high-handedness led to 
the boycott of Japanese goods. Collksion 
l)etween the Cl.inese and the Japanese in 
China occurred, for which China Jiad to 
cat humble ])ie. That made the young 
Chinese men grit their teeth, and hastened 
the revolution, which was ])recipitated on 
October 10, 1911. 

“1 myself thought”, said Mr. Wang, 
“that the revolution broke out prema- 
turely. But that could not be helped. It 
is not ])ossible to control such a movement 
when it goes beyond a certain stage. Any 
how, ])remature or not, it succeeded. The 
struggle was brief and not ])articularly 
sanguinary. The Manchus were advised 
to abdicate by Yuan-Shih-Kai. They did so. 
The way was thus made clear for the 
establishment of the new order. 

“Time did not justify the placing of 
Vuan-Shih-Kai at the head of the Republic, 
but at the time tluit a])peared to be the 
only thing to do. At any rate, in the 
circumstance, it was magnanimous of Dr. 
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Sun- Vet-Sen the ‘father’ of, the revolution, 
to offer the liighest prize in the gift of a 
nation to another individual. Even though 
Yuan acted treacherously, Dr. Sun’s 
abnegations did not go altogether in vain. 

1 believe it had a tremendous effect u[)on 
the world. It showed quite clearly, more 
than anything else could possibly have 
done, that Voting China was not out 
merely for office and that, you wih concede, 
was a great thing. 

“After the revolution had succeeded wc 
found,’’ said His Excellency, “that our 
difficulties were greatly increased because 
the various Powers of the world — strange as 
it may sound — appeared to lie lined up with 
the reactionaries against the progressives. 
The reactionary elements in the countrt 
were strong numerically, and extremely 
influential. With the backing that they 
received from various agents, and especially 
the money that they were given by various 
nations, they could defy tlie jirogressives. 
That, I think, is the real reason why the 
progreSvsives have not been able to succeed 
any better tJian they have done — why 
during the short space of 7 years thei'e 
have been 4 revolutions, and two attempts 
to re-cstablivsh the Imperial regime, 

“When th(' War began and the liberal 
Powers of Euro])e ranged themselves 
against the autocratic Powers of Central 
Euro])e, the progressive element in China 
hoped that a new chapter in Chinese 
history would l)egin. Wc heard, for 
instance, that Great Britain was going 
into the tight in defence of national rights 
and the freedom of small nations. We 
wanted nothing more than to be left 
alone to work out our own salvation, 
and we believed that Britain and her Allies 
meant their formulas to apply as much to 
the Fur East as to the Far West. 

“While Chinese Progressives felt thus, 
the Chinese Government began to negotiate 
with Germany for taking over the unex- 
pired lease of Kiaochao. I\ut these negoci- 
ations were rudely interrupted by the ulti- 
matum served by Japan upon Germany. 
When China offered to join forces with the 
Allies to co-operate in the reduction of 
that German outpost, her offer was objec- 
ted to by a certain Power. 


“Early in i91o China renewed her offer 
to go into the war. But for some unsjM?ci- 
fied reason that same Power was opposed 
to her doing so. A friendly dijdomat in 
China advised our Government not to press 
her demands. , What could China do ? 

“Vou will see, therefore,’’ pointed out 
His lixcellencv, “that it was not China’s 
fault that until 1917 she remained neutral, 
and that her contribution to the wjir con- 
sisted merely in sending thousands of 
Chinese sailors to help to keep afloat Allied 
merchantmen engaged in bringing food to 
Britain and other lands, and hundreds of 
thousands of Chinese labourers to work 
behind the lines and in munition fac lories 
in France, Aleso[)otamia find elsewhere ; 
and providing barge (jUfintities of provisions 
and raw materials for use in war find other 
industries. '1 he entry of the United States 
of America into the war, and her fippcfd to 
the neutnils to join the Powers associfited 
together to crush the meiifice of militarism 
and to nifike the world safe for democrficy, 
paved the way for China to come in. 

“Vou nifiv recall’’, empluisised the 
Chinese stfitesman, “that no deUiy occurred 
on the part of Chinfi. Further she made it 
fibsolutely clear that she hfid gone into the 
fight from no sordid or ulterior motive. 
Her whole aim wfis to help to crush the 
peril to civilisation, find to insure nfitiomil 
rights and self-determination. 

“China’s entry into the war profoundly 
affected the Ffir Efistern situfition, especial- 
ly the situation in regard to Kiaochfio. 
From that time onward the territory did 
not remain territory that had been acqui- 
red by fin enemy from a nation that was 
neutrah With China lighting on the side 
of the Allies, it bccfime a territorv that 
rightfully belonged to an Ally, and thfit, 
if the Allied formulas of national rights and 
self-determination hfid any meaning what- 
ever, must be handed back to China. But 
the Chinese delegates at Paris find that the 
fate of a territory which belongs to China, 
one of the Allies, is being settled on the 
basis of conquest. While the Allies have 
refused to make the territories in Africa 
which actually belonged to Germany the 
subject of barter with Germany, it is pro- 
posed that the fate of Kiaochao, Afhich 
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was merely leased to the Germans^ shah 
be a matter to be settled by the victors 
with the van(|uished. China is to be treated 
in this matter as if slic were not an Ally 
at all/’ 

I reminded His Excellency that the Japa- 
nese had definitely promised to transfer to 
the Chinese the rights and privileges in the 
leascel territory in Kifiocluio that (Tcrmain^ 
was to transfer to them. “Yes/’ said he, 
“I know all that. Hut Japan lias ex- 
preSvSed the intention of retaining ])a.rt of 
Tsingtao as a Ja]>anese concession. They 
want no more than twelve (12) vSquare 
miles. That is true. Hut those twelve 
sriuare miles contain the wharves, railway 
terminus, and the business part of the 
towm. Hesides, the J.a])anese desire to have 
eertriin railway, mining, and induvStrial 
rights in Sliantung — including tlie joint 
mamagement of the railways, with Japanese 
guards stationed on tliem.” 

After a short pause, the Chinese states- 
man added with great deliberation, as if he 
was weighing every word that he uttered : 
*Hf the Chinese were to consent to giving 
such rights to Japan, which, unlike (ier- 
many, is China’s nexl-iloor neighbour, what 
becomes of China’s territorial integrity 
and her sovereignty ? That is the reason 
why my eolleagues and 1 in Haris have 
adopted i\n uneoniju'omising attitude over 
the Kiaoehao (juestion. Since we are asking 
for nothing but the application of the 
principles for whieli the Allies fought so 
nobly, we fully expect tluat they will 
sympathise wath our cjiuse. 

“Whatever the future may hold for 
Kiaoehao, it is to be ho]Kul that alien 
imperifdism and foreign financial interests 
wall let us alone to wa^rk out our own 
salvation. If the wa)rld will give us a 
chance it wall find that we Chinese know" 
our ow"n minds. Whatever the cost, 
all the progressive elements in our 
country are united in their desire for the 
preservation of Chinese indepcadenee, 
and the Republican form of Government. 
In face of tremendous difficulties w e are 
doing «all that w-e possibly can to improve 
and extend education, sanitation, and 
communications, to revise and codify our 
law’'st and to re-organisc our institutions, so 


that, wdiile retaining the essential Chinese 
characteristics, they will conform as far as 
possible to the most modern standards. 

“Our ideals and aims should appeal to 
every ])rogressive person in the Allied 
eountries, and should guarantee to us that 
symjiathy and help without which, as 
matters stand at present, it is impossible 
for us to establish a ncAv world order in 
China. ‘The spheres of* influence’ wdiieh 
menace our sovereignty and which 
])revent our commercial and industrial 
ex])ansion, mUvSt go. So ‘must coiivsular 
jurisdiction, w-hieh offends ChinevSe national 
vsclf-respeet and often causes miscarriage of 
justice. The postal and similar concessions 
w^ruiij^ by the Pow-ers from China must 
also disa])pcar, for they are like grit in the 
Chinese eye, and they hamper Chinese 
progress. The Powers must also withdraw' 
the obligation impo.scd upon China to 
levy customs at the uniform rate of five 
])er cent, ad valorem, irres])eetive of wdie- 
ther they are necessaries or luxuries — a clear 
case of injustice. 

“Besides all this ‘negative hel]),’ the 
liberal peoples of the Allied eountries can 
render us much ‘]>ositive’ assistance. We 
need capital, not to carry on internecine 
W'arfare and to ])ursue Imperialistic and 
jingo polities, but to build raihvays and 
roads to develop natural resources and 
industries, and to carry out other equally 
urgent measures of national amelioration. 
We need not only capital, but also experts 
wdio will help us to reorganise our 
institutions, wdiom w'c are walling to pay 
adec[uately, and wdio, in days to come, wdll 
be sure to 1.K" gratefully remembered by 
China. Hut first, last, and all the time, we 
desire to ))e left alone, so that w'C may be 
able to carry on the w'ork of regeneration 
undisturbed. I'oreigners must cease in- 
terfering w'ith our internal afl'airs— aiding 
one parts against the other. That really 
is the root-cause of the trouble. The minute 
foreigners cease, giving money and other 
help to Chinese factions, internecine w^arfare 
w'ill receive its death-w' arrant, and the reign 
of order and progress can be unshered in.” 

Let us hope that this appeal of the 
Chinese statesman and patriot will not 
fall u]Km deaf ears. 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


RaUndraiifttli*s Rengnatioii. 

Ereryman's Review (Madras) for June, 
1919 in its Notes and Comments writes : 

Though the title pf A Knighthood is but a trifle for 
a man of Rabindranath’s genius and celebrity, his 
resigning that conventional honour, coveted by most 
men aha only very sparingly conferred by the Gcvern- 
ment, and resigning it quite unprovokedand unincited 
by personal insults is an act of heroism and charity 
characteristic of the world-renowned poet. If we want 
to have a precedent to this, we must go back t» him 
alone ; ana his refusal to -visit Canada and deliver 
lectures at the Canadian Universities because of the 
injustice done to the Indians settled in Canada is the 
only other example that can be compared to this 
resignation prompted by simple and pure fellow-feeling 
and regard tor the mothe;r-country. The letter written 
by the poet to His Excellency the Viceroy on the eve 
of his resignation will hereafter form a land-mark in 
the history of "political and literary advancement of 
India. Dr, Johnson’s letter to Lord Chesterfield is 
famous and epoch-making in the history of English 
Literature because of the courage with which it 
upholds the dignity of human nature and condemns 
the hypocrisy of all scheming tyrants posing themselves 
as patrons of Fine Arts. Rabindranath Tagore's letter 
is aestined to take a place secondary, if at all, only to 
that of Dr, Johnson’s celebrated epistle, ,and future 
generations of Indians will read and re-read it and feel 
inspired by the language of lofty moral indignation 
used by the poet against the wrongs done to his hum- 
ble and beloved countrymen. 

While we reprodtice the above 
with approval, we fail to find any ex- 
act analogy between , Dr. Johnson’s 
famous letter to Lord Chesterfield and 
that of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore to 
Lord Chelmsford. Johnson wrote his letter 
actuated by the wrong, supposed or real, 
inflicted on him by Lord Chesterfield by 
neglecting his claims to recognition while 
he w’as in distress and then going forward 
to heap praises on him when he was no 
longer in lifeed of any pattbnage. Rabindra- 
nath was neven in distress arisiti^ from 
poverty and never sbught anjrpatronage 
from wybody, much less frpm^ autho- 
rities represent^ by LordChelmsford. Thus 
while Johhson’s letter yraS' a , protest 
against personal n^lecl Rabtndrana^’s 
isoothix^ of the kind 4 4}db^ based sPlijly 
onna%^jgrbiu itcOnfr^s^ 


resignation of all titles and honours con- 
ferred on him by a Government with which 
he ceases to see eye to eye as to the manner 
of the administration of ttie affairs of his 
country and ijeople. 

The Uplift of Indian Woraanliood. 

Mr. Abdul Hameed contributes - a well- 
written article under the above heading 
in the June number of Bast and West now 
published from Simla. The article runs : 

From the beginning of time Woman has occupied 
a very important position in Society, She has always 
been in a large measure the source of stren|th and 
inspiration, and there are instances in the history of all 
nations where women have been the types of all the 
highest qualities. Wii have Savitri, the ideal of perfect 
Love, who conquered Death ; we have Sita, who is 
held in the highest reverence as the ideal of Indian 
womanhood. Women have always exerted a 
influence on every race. Well has it been said, ’^*he 
hand that rocks the cradle is the tpower that moves 
the world.’’ It looks impossible th.at a na|ion can be 
great and free if its other held iii bondaj^. 

That is a question with which we, in the India pf these 
changing times, are confronted, and it looks as if in 
the path of oiir nation’s destiny the words of the poet 
ring truer than ever : 

“ The woman’s cause is man’s, they rise or sink 

Together, dwarf'd or godlike, bond or free/* 

In the main, we have forgotten the high ideals of 
the long ago, and Indian womanhood is pot given^the 
freedom and knowledge which men enjoy and that is 
why our national awakening is only half complete. 
Women are looked upon as slaves and they are 
considered to have no duty higher than doing thp 
ordinary household work. They are denied th)S light 
and air of Jife. As for the state of their education it 
is very backward, and One fteb the position which 
they nowadays occupy when it is borne in mind that 
on education depends the realmt ion of the values of 
life, the social, moral 'and poUticaLlssues, as wqjU 
as the knowledge of their duties in home and civic 
life. , 

It is the mothers who are the mainspring of all ifii 
actlvi<;|es , of the rape, the mothers wjtio their dvefy 
laps rape-consciousness, tjiat h^e been 

builders and the mainstay of empires. These 
mothers Uke the mother of the Gracchi, that, nfade 
Rome what it was— the prid^of the nations, and the 
wonder,^ subsequent ages. There is no greater duty, 
no nobM for Young India than the one which 
can be simplv expressed. '' Make worfilen sealise 
their for only in self-realisation Hestheknpwleite 
of O&i, end the world. i>et them feel thit the^e 
the tnheriti^s of grea^ ideals/ and that the Redemption 
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of th^t nation .4£pen4E %n them, Woman^s position 
'With fnan^s k one of , equality, and both complement 
one another H tlie la&wrs of life. This idea must 
take dee^ root in us, and will give rise to a reverence 
towards women whichkis their due. Therefore the first 
duty that we owe to uwmen as. well as to ourselvM is 
the proper realisation oOhe place of women in “society. 
Haying done that, and felt hoW indispensable they are 
to national as^ well as individual well-being,* how 
hatidifcapped societies and individuals are without the 
help and guidance of womankind, the next thing is to 
equips them so as to become of the greatest service. 
This can be achieved by a healthy and proper system 
of education commensurate with their needs. This 
must not degenerate into a. fetish of instruction, that 
would thp. greatest disservice we can do ; rather 
let it aim . al deyeldping their highest qualities. 
When we have succeeded there, we shall have solved 
one' of our greajest national problems, and raised 
society to a nobler level where men and women still 
walk as comrades, and the progress of the state also in 
every sphere will be assured. 

Unless, therefore, k feeling of sacredness and reve- 
rence surrounds womanhood, and the high ideals of a 
golden, 4 )ast where women were goddesses and partakers 
,of life, anifl not mere jasmine flowers, there can be no 
real progress. The springtide of our regeneration 
will not come until our women hold forth the banner 
of a nation’s freedom. For, as the Prophet of Araby- 
has so exquisitely said, “Under the feet of the Mother 
vlies Paradise.’* 

n ffftapg jmjm tW timr :--whcre wo- 

men are honoured there the gods rejoice 
-^s a Hindu saying. 


Religious Education^ 

In 'the June immhQv of The Hindusthan 
l^eview. (of Allahabad) there apj^ars an 
article under the above caption in ttie 
course of which the writer, Mr. Dorai-* 
swamy Iyengar^ b.a., says : 

The present system of English education in India 
which' was established in the thurties of the last century 
has been found faulty in many respects <1nd capable 
of ^uch improvement. Of Jate it has become the 
fa^iQik.4n Indii to decry this .system without thought 
Of moderatioa, and lay every evil in the land on its 
^ea<h*-««Among its suggested defects none has been 
-su^*ecfed to so much criticism as the absence of 
religious instruction. This protest against pure secular 
educatiqp received ^rhculate voice during the national 
awakentng«Hil the decade and found concrete ex- 
pression m 4lie iinovoment Iar4he two denominational 
tmivefsitiel. jfust nqw this. question has drawn upon 
hsdlf unduly 4erge pprtlotrof national attention. 

The vlriller coldiShes ; ‘ " 

The 'problem of education, though ap- 

pgjfently a simile on^i, really involves many issti5es. it 
t$ moit perplexing education problem of modern 
tim^ all over the woddi.'' As 4t. is attended with 
ihstirn|0unlable dieictiUies, thedidtili and practical. 


The crux of it is that it raises some of the deepest 
controversies of the modern age which have irrecon- 
cilably divided people into hostile camps. , A plea for 
religious education falls into three parts ; a cas^ has 
to be made out for the universal necessity 6f studying 
religion ; next, it must be proved that religious educa- 
tion can be satisfactorily imparted, only in public 
schools ; lastly, an actual ^heme niuat ba" devised 
meeting all the practical difficulties. The champions 
of jreligious education mostly desfofe themselves to the 
first of these and altogether ignore the second -and the 
third, failing to perceive the possibility of opposing 
religious education on kny oti|g of the three grounds 
even if the other two are granted; They also ignore 
The difference either between religious education and* 
religious instruction, or between religious education 
and moral education, and confounding 'all of them 
with one another commit serious fallacies. 

Continuing the writer observes : “ v 

Several reasons are advanced to show the universal " 
necessity for the study of religion, the nibst pet reason 
being that religion is the soundest basii for 'Rfdfalfly. 
On this supposition very mah/people kav6 indulged 
in a good deal of ‘cheap talk’ about our present system 
of education. This education is described as sceptical, 
materialistic and del?ased in character, capable of 
producing only rank agnostics and frivolous atheists 
without having any living faith for iater life, and 
almost - solely responsible for the moral degeneration 
in the country. 

The writer further argues : 

Leaving aside for the present the question of the 
difference between morality and religion, it can be seen 
that the summary condemnation of the present system 
of education as being by nature immoral and solely 
responsible for all the supposed moral degradation 
of our nation, is hardly fair. There is no doubt that 
the hold of ^ traf)itional morality and conventional 
religion on the educated youth of to-day has been 
largely undermined, and some signs of a little moral 
confusion are visible in our national life to-day, But 
this is the result of many causes. All over the world 
the modern spirit is up in arms against customary 
morality of any sort and India has also witnessed 
within herself this upheaval in the world thought. The 
clash between the old and the new, the East and the 
West, is npw violently raging amidst us, and the 
commotion incidental to such a wholesale shaking of 
thought and life cannot be judged by the standard 
of a peaceful age. All our cherished standards of life, 
outlook on things and experience of the world h^ve been 
thrown into confusion, and under such conditions there 
is scope for some ^rivolous, if not positively immoral, 
living. \\*esterniEm ..fias implanted with^ us the 
spirit on indiyidualtshi which is the greaf solvent of £dl 
traditions^ and set-forms. Tlie Age eff Authority ,*and 
of unquestioning^ obedieq^ to it is past and the indi- 
vidual is the master of nimself and. his ppiniotis. 
Modernism rs^.also the piost formidable aqiagonist of 
all kinds of iornialisj^ ; it wants to haVe^the spkit, 
the inner meai^, and rejects all extiafnal forms. It 
is .just possible |halii*^ur youths have give<™p)#kU |He 
external and ^unessential forms of moral and raig&us 
obsa‘vance, and «tlrawn ijppn themselv^ the wrath of 
ihi lafg^ bjqdy of traditional formalists. ; The existing 
system of educflml) is the uiidotd>ted|0tsse of the 
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advent of these factors, that have shaken the hold of 
conventional morality but it is not inherently opposed 
to.nj^Qrality itself. , 

i! (.-Mn lyalgar goes-on arguing : ' 

But is not this supposed moral depravity of our 
educated youths ^ ex%geration"7 Is the present 
system education really so bad as is made out ? It 
is atrbciSus on the part of our leaders to call the entire- 
.educated community of India ^y bad names; when 
that cgmmunjty h^s successfully acquitted itself in adl 
the^ available nelds of national ncth^ty and has been 
primarily responsible for the naticwial progress so far 
attained. It is also an exaggeration to call the modern 
'-system of education as sceptical and atheistic. How 
many of the thousands of its products have led atheistic 
lives,? Most- 6f these, arc law-abiding men, meek and 
pious. And besides even if the education is atheistic 
there ought to be n6 harm since the Hindu is said to 
be inherently the most religious of beings- 

The writer continues : 

People say that the present system of education is 
essentially materialistic and as such imperfect as well 
as dangerous. A mere physical, external, anirnal sort 
of life is no doubt bad, an||p|he present education is to 
some extent responsible foF such a kind of life. But 
this does not ariso from the secular character of the 
education. Education in Europe is mostly secular but 
still spirituiil. If by spiritual we imply the notion of 
other-worldlincss, then the European and the Indian 
systems of education are both non-spiritual, materialistic 
and secular. But how is this dangerous or low ? Are 
we tq say that Mill, Spencer, George Elliot, Leslie 
Stephen, John Mar ley, Bradlaugh and Heckel are 


persons of no worth ,because:-they sptfitual in 

the nbove sense? . One ot the of 

mddem india theiate G, K. Qdkhme, 
who' had ad^ted the intellectual of English 
Philosophical Radicalism. "Was India any, the.wQrse 
off on account V this? A. distinguished, student ol 
the materyil scieocesHke Sir J. C» whojbas grown 
.up, so’ far as his public eaucatiou went, in a purely 
seculat* and 'maleilaustic environment, can prove, 
a 'more spirj|ual apd religkfUsvraan than ^ Fand^i; wno 
has grown up hi-a life-long study qf-religion, provided 
he has a tendency for introspection. Deep, reflection 
on any thing may lead to the d^dopmeot of a* 
philosophy of life, eminently rserviceatjle tb ittt author 
Ihroughout hijs life. Those who have read the thought- 
ful discourses of Sir J. Bose can kn«|v how. he nas , 
been able to draw •out an ' altogethif ptiginal and 
independent philosophy of life (rcmi f diep.i'efllectioii , 
on the biologic processes df nature. The cant about 
the materialism of our education and Its ganger to the 
country has no foundation fh fact.... " 

.It is not thus proper to condemn the present 
system of education in India as being rffsponsidle for 
all the moral evils of pur nadonal life. The environ* 
ment and the character" of our life are more to blame 
for tins than the educational systeno^ 

The writer concludes : ' 

Without prmudice to these ''onsideratloiis the 
contention of Mr. Justice Sheshagiri ly^ may be 
conceded, that if the mass of the people in a country 
demand religious education, it must l>e provided Inf* 
The best agency for it must always Jiie ouls^e uje 
school. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


The British Empire and The League of 
Nations. 

In the April number of the Nineteenth 
Centmy and After Bishop Frodsham, who 
is especially dubious about the Gyration 
of the mandatory system, writes about the 
League of Nations in the following manner : 

It would Jbe futile to imagine that ail who are 
concerned with the formation of the League of Nations 
are friends of the British Empire. They may neither 
side with Germahy nor be planning our unaring, but 
C^one the Jess ihey do not consider thpmselves as 
custodiatis of our imperial foundatiojas or supen^uc- 
ture. On the other band, there are some vwho believe 
4hat the British Erhpire ipil gain, ip some unexplained 
fashion, by + the' mandatory systim^ No greater 
mist^^could be made. And^ven iffhe British wire 
to gain m^ch, they 'Wild lose far more, and the whole 
world ^ukNhare thpir loss, if it meant jpttrchasing a 
tutfl^rous ijolitical^machine at the cos? oflhe nas«%;n 
sjririt of wniW and trust which iq>Fung;, up betwe^' 
Atnerica and the Allies-4a|A ethicaf Rmshm may 
y«t to be ^belt waif' 


This article .has not been prompted by any 
prejudice against |he ||pin prtnoiple fiar which the 
League of Nations may be presumed to^ stand* . The 
British Empire stands for the same principle, which is 
nothing less than making the wspdd into a peaceful 
home lor a united human family. The main 4ifYe<«nce 
between the League of Nations ahd tliii "British 
Empire Is that one is a" „ thegrntical vcntiire, the 
other Jhas the right to claim experimental valuUi!; the 
one plans fmm the circumference, the other \n^ksfrofti 
the centre* TJie League of Nations is a glorious 
dream, *but the British Etapire ts a solitL, -4peal%> 
However drab in comparison with dreamland tfe 
British Empiie may appear, it exists upon this 
enduritig, blood-staini^ earth as preliminary skefeoh 
cl whaf 4he whole ^world cam that at- 

ssammakaiy of all varieties 0t4hei huepan wrace^J^und ; 
togetbet by ties ^ but as ifO)|| JJhe 

ink upo0 the charter of t!t<vLf|g>^d 
dry^? and already*,, the draf%v^av dvci: 

with^umcr^ble amendnii^ents. Thdep^stttdiidti of ' 
the Br||sh Empire has ncl’^ io 

the bew'. of the <^people^he have 

shown '^r.uniUngol4nite||diet^'#f%'<i^ . 

itiscdm^nei^ xefiiiME . dlSm to^be inlertiled tfi the 
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pf NaUbns. Tfie^Brkisfc Empire is the product 
of gralt^l d^lojitmeint sl^A of three hundred years of 
vf^racticar experience. It has ^neither outgrowil its^' 
usefulness nor is it totteting to Its fall. It !s by far 
the largest and most extensive part of the edifice ..of 
human society. And no greater wdtld-disaster could 
he'I^QnpeJV^ thad that tlte fabric of tl^e Empire should 
be undermined in order to make room for an ambitions 
but ' imperfectly tho^hMout scheme for building a 
Palace nf Peace, ^which may turn out to be only another 
castle In Spain. 

flow selfcrighteous ! 

The Monroe Doctrine. 

Wle are indebted to ^The Review of 
R&rkifll (London) for the following in- 
teresting extracts relating to the oft-quoted 
Monroe Doctrine ; 

The genesis of thelamoUs political doctrine known 
as the montoe Doctrine, says Mr. J. (i. K. Marriott, 
in the April number of the Edinburgh Re^new^ has 
been the subject considerable dispute. 'I'he theory 
dbntains in ^ts complete form two distinct formulic, 
first, abstention on the part of America from any 
intervention in European affairs, and, secondly, the 
exclusion of European influence from the American 
coptinent"; and both formuhc date long before the 
the Presideiill who gave them their name. The first 
4 iras explicitly affirmed by Washington in his I^'arewell 
Address in 1795, and by Jefferson in his First Inaugu- 
./ifal in 1801 ; and it was not long before the second and 
strictly correlative formula was added to it, for as early 
as 1808 leffcrson insisted that the object of the United 
States ^nould be to exclude all European influence 
from this hemisphere.'* The first enunciation of the 
Doctrine, by Fresident Monroe, in 1823, was brought 
about by Canning’s famous endeavour to “ bring in 
the New Wprld to redress the balance of the Old/’ 
" Mf. Marriott s.ays : — 

By this message Canning was gravely perturbed. 
He had got much more than^ bargained for. All 
that he desired was the co-dPratlon of the United 
Statesin th^rting the supposed designs of the Holy- 
Alliance, and in particular of France, upon the Spanish 
colonies. What he got was a general intimation, urbi 
' orbt, tjiat hencefoward the American continent 
would be the exclusive preserve of the •.American 
peoples, and that no further acquistlons of American 
soil would be pemitted to European or other States, 

From December 1823 to December 1918 the 
Moproe Doctrine has been the slieet-anchor of 
American diplomacy. Primarily put forward in 
reference to the Russian claim upon the North-West 
coast and to the crisis in Spanish South America, 
the principle^l enunciated by President Monroe were 
from the fir^, j^rcelyed to possess a far wider appli- 
catioh. Canmpg’s cnariin was amply justified. The 
mess^e no more Miscriminated between Great 
Britain and the absolutist Powers of the Continerit 
propagandist Decre^^ issued by the 
French Republic in the auDumn of J7gia, It was, in 
.fact, as Professor Dunning has candidly admitted, the 
pro^uncement dr a i|emocra^ just arrived at 
aggnssive self-consctdusndSi* Its underlying spirit 
was in verjj truth antagonist^, far is concerned 


affairs of the Western hemisphere; to all* monarchic 
Europe, Great Britain imsiuded. 

^ Japan and India— As Otkers See Us« ^ 

Under the above heading Mr, S. 
saka, Managing-Director, japap Spinners’ 
Union,' who recently travelled in India on 
business, records his views about this coun- 
try and its people in the pages oF the 
Journal of the Inddjnpanese Association^ 
No. 24 (Tokyo), in the following words : 

Rather closely connected as Japan* and India 
are in respect of thought, they are, materially 
speaking, truly alienated from each other. While 
Europe, which first came into touch with Indian 
thought about the mediaeval age and which has 
even i\ow but a very faint spiritual reUitign with 
India, has got ahead of Japan in entering into 
close material relations with India and succeeded, 
after exchanges of commodities, in obtaining 
temtorial possession, J^paii, to our great regret, 
still ranks in Indian ttade among such minor 
European countries as have the least. This is, 
needless to say, due to the general trend of 
modern civilization of the world. Had our navigOr 
tion been as active since the 17th century as that 
of Europe and our national resources as bounti- 
ful, India would have approached Japan before 
Europe, and Japan would have no doubt ac^iieved 
as much at least as Europe did in Indian But 
our domestic conditions are too widely different 
from those of Europe, and our national resources 
too inferior to enable us to reap the same result - 
in India. It wfill n 9 t he,howev«gi too exaggerated 
a statement to that witmn twenty years 
hence Indo-Japanese relations will undergo a 
thorough change. ^ 

The writer continues to observe under 
the sul>»caption “Religious Caste a Drag 
upon Indians “ 

InteAational relations de^^end great deal, it' 
not entirely, upon national feelings, for national 
feeling piays an important role in international 
friendship. The Indians have entertained good 
feelings towards the Japanese, or, more properly, 
show a national tendency to approach Japan. 
But this tendency is founded not as the result of 
the popular feeling, but upon the ii4fionml faith, 
which is more deeply rooted than feeling. For. 
the^ Indians are a unique religious people, and 
their thought is so fundamentally rdigious, that 
they can conceive nothing without Religion; 
religion is the sum total of Indian thought. And 
according to the religion which they embtacc, 

- the caste system, entirely peculiar to Indii^, will 
never be changed as long as the wN5rld. remains 
populated. To ;t|pe Indian e 35 is, therefore, the 
protection^f theoas^e meaiiB more than that of 
the state. For man is born in caste, and thei^ 
human l;»eiitg outside d£ caste. Violate 
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[ the usage and you are doomed entireW., . 

Members different castes never marry^ hafei.. 
any sort /of intercourse, or sit at table toother. 
People of the same caste get intimate, but those 
of different castes reject one another, at the ’ 
pleasure of their gods. The fundamental principle 
ofIndlSn thought IS religion. Religion accounts 
for the existence of caste, which is most strictly 
adhered to as something sacred. The attitude 
of the Indians towards other people, whether 
neighbours or strangers or aliens, is governed by 
this caste spirit. Once an intimate Indian friend 
called me a “Brahmin of Japan,*/ meaping that 
among the Japanese people, who are on the 
whole friendlj", I was the most friendly to this 
particular Indian, like one of the Brahmin caste 
of hi^ country. This is enough to show how 
thoroughly the caste spirit peniieatCs the thought 
of the Indians. 

According to this Japanese gentleman 
‘‘Indians are a lovable nation.” iTalkiug 
' of the ‘‘attitude of Great Britain towards 
India” Mr. Kamisaka observ^es : 

Great Britain is far more disadvantageously 
situated than Japan in regard to an understand- 
ing of the psychology of the Indians. For 
something stands in the way of the union of the 
European and Indian minds. There were some 
hdndred thousand British subjects in Bipia in 
pre-war times, but how many of this large 
number truly understood the customs, manners 
and hearts of the people ? Need I mention the 
still gjreater difficulty the British people at home 
experience in their study of India ? Still, be it 
said to the credit of Great Britain, that the 
British colonial policy has been a suecessful one. 

Apart from political and financial affairs, 
England never interferes with any Indian customs 
or practices pertaining to their religion, but 
leaves such matters to the free judgment of the 
Indians. The British people never hint at the 
improvement of these practices. For they know 
full well that a careless interference with any 
religious (question, which is the ceniral thought 
of the Indians, might lead to serious trouble. And 
this fear "is not imagmaiy' or groundless, for 
every trouble that Great Britain has experienced 
with Indians and ^very outburst of Indian rage 
have bc€n directly or indirectly connected with 
religion* Th^ndians are comparatively indifferent 
in maker^f pdlitics, finance and other social 
questions. It is the Indian policy of Great 
Britain, J believe, not to anglicize India from 
the foundation, but to unify the internal 
administration, maintain order and peace in the 
country, increase Indian wealth, and obtain as 
much profit herself as possible. And Great 
Britain has porfectfy attained her object in tht 
past, for under the Britain administration India 
has seen the most peaceful^ . prosperity cvea* 
witnessed in Indian lustoty, and im Indian is 
i^ectly satis^ » with British goveixMent, 
showli^ no of discontent or complai|ri* 


Even the^tmti-Britis^ 4 eelit!|;s, reposted 

lately, represent the views of but a small portion 
of theik Indian people, having nothing to do with 
the general sentiments of the nation. 

The .writer, under the sub-caption 
“Indian Trade*’Prospects”, concludes. 

T have' elsewhere stated what jfood feeling the 
Indian people entertain tbwards the Japanese, 
mid good feelings often pave the way Tor peaces 
fid business transactions. Besides,* no other 
nation in the world is" more jpfluenced, either 
favorably or otherwise, by social considerations. 
Their characteristic exclusiveness, by which they 
never eat anything touched b}'^ one of another 
caste, may be held to account for tlie distincAitons 
they make in caste, in race, in Tcligiod, and every- 
thing else. But this same trait ma^ influence 
them in business transactions, and also in the 
purchase of daily necessaries. This is the naturaf 
tend^cy from wlneh no Indian can Sreeiiimsclf. 
If, therefore, the Japanese manage lo^ harmonise 
themselves with the thought liind feelings of me 
Indians, become truly intimate and friendly with 
them, most confidentfy and confidingly lead ana 
guide them, and, at the same time improvt and 
promote our industries to meet fully the Indian 
demands, and exchange our industral products 
for the inexhaustible natural resourcep of India,^ 
for the mutital convenience and profit, then w% 
may safely expect to see Indo-Jj^paacse relations 
most closely established within twenty years 
hence. 

Multiplicity and the SMiei order. 

We take the following from an article 
under the above caption contributed to the 
April number of the Harvard Tbcologicah 
Review by Mr. J. Lowenberg ; 

The issues of philosophy are too grave for 
facile theories. So are the issues of the war. The 
war is a struggle of general ideas of which there 
are exponents in every nation and some of which 
come to predominate now in this, no w_ in^ that 
country. » Racial and national conflicts them- 
selves may be interpreted in terms of a deeper 
opposition. There are after all but a few fiinda- 
mental problems, towards which there but 
a limited number of ultimate attitudes. Oaasttch 
problem, of whigh the W'ar of nations is only one 
instance, is the problem of multiplicity. And this 
problem is as general as it is fundamental* It is 
everywhere forced upon us, We have but to 
open 01^ eyes to see reflected in a themsund 
shapes. Nature with its tUanifoldness eidilhiits 
it ; the inner life with its diversity of 
jiassiohSf and motives discloses it} the social 
order firith its variety of insritutious, 
laws, iilterests, and claims bares it } W; 
with i# many lands; races, uatims, atufes^ cul; « 
turn, creeds disj^ys it. Thh woi^Id 
where Multiple and diverse. Hue is tl|^ imii^nua^ 
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situation. ^And it i$ thk^ situatim wllich creates 
our significant problems, practical as well as 
theoretical. The problem of mdividual ethics 4s 
the problem of choice. In a world in vi^hich there 
is possible but one course of actiofi, no mornl 
p^lexity cn exist. There is a problem of 
social morality because there are many of us. 
Were there but one individual, no social ques- 
tions would arise. „ And in a world made up of 
-.Qtte nation only, there would be no international 
disputes. The problems of science have meaning 
bei^EUisevmany and various and complex pheno- 
tneim call for inteq^retation. Without a multi- 
piicatj^ and diversity of facts to reduce to law 
and order, science itself would evaporate. And 
philosophy— w^hat is it but an effort to recoii- 
:4Btrt^ the meaning of a world in which mapy 
antitheses and contradictions seem to prevail ? 
The work of philosophy consists in fonnulating 
the nlMy problems of life and of reality and in 
apprailfing the validity of opposed solutions. 

Is the State logically prior to I^aw, or is L.aw 
*^iogically prior to the State ? Is the will of the 
Statfc ultimate, or is there an authority, legal 
Of moral, which ranks superior to the will of the 
Stated Is dr is not the State capable of criminal 
acts ?« These questions cannot be answered with- 
out d^ermining the character and the reality of 
the State. As %niere collection of tletached indi- 
^ viduals it is irresponsible ; as a mystic being 
existing as a sort of Platonic Idea, the State 
transcends the moral , judgments which bind 
human individuals ; as a “fictitious” or 
“#ymbolic*^ or “hieroglyphic” personality which 
ja and is not an individual, the State again 
eludes responsibility. Truly romantic is the 
“double evaluation” of the group. As Penomi 
fiefa the State has all the privileges with none 
of the responsibilities of a person, But if the 
State is neiflier a collective name, nor a tran- 
sceufl^t Idea, nor a fiction or symbol, but a 
person in the ethical sense, or an organized iudi- 
^viduuHty, as Plato conceived his Republic, then 
the #tate can sin as do individuals, and is sub- 
ject to the same moral restrictions as arc its 
individvial members. 


- \.Whal has Japan done in the War. 

Baran Makino writing hi the London 
Daily Telegraph of LondcJlij- an aiTicle on 
*^Japan and China : An OiSciul View,^' 
says : 

We ask nothing Ibr J^tpan but those things 
which wpear to tis just and equitable, and of 
the justwie and equity of which we may be able 
to convince not only the respresentatit^es of the 
nations in the Peace Conference, but ike people 
of , the countries they i^epresent, Wc hayc no 
deiW make; we merely adyimce cftlain 
fzii^ers for the same courideration by other 


nations as we have oursrives^gjven to thejm in 
the light of our own ^position and the,, future of 
the Ear Eak. It may be necessary to go back 
through the history of some years in order that 
we may arrive at what we regard as a fair and 
equitable conclusion* 

,^fter detailing in extenso all tblithas 
been done by the Japanese in helping in 
m^untenance of peace and order in centrkl 
Asia and in the Far East since 1905 up to 
the end" of the War just closed which began 
in 1914, the Baron, concludes with the 
following w^ords : 

The question has been asked, ‘What has 
Japan done in this w’ar ?’ I answer only by 
saying that Japan has done her best. It is per- 
hapg not unseemly to state that her fleets in the 
Pacific and Injlian oceans mid in the Mediter- 
ranean traversed over 1,200,000 miles in the 
work of iirotccting transports and merchant 
vessels from the 'submarines, and we escorted 
three quarters of a million men rushing to the 
aid of France and Britain. Japan’s geographi- 
cal position, her resources, and the fact that 
the Pacific Ocean was freed of the menace which 
has threatened the freedom of other seas, enabled 
us to provide considerable quantities of war 
supplies? and materials to Russia, to Knglfiiid 
and to France, and including loans to Russia, 
tlie moficy expenditure has been a very consider- 
able item in the budget of Japan. But these 
are small matters in comparison with the 
magnificent sacrifices of our western allies. The 
goveniment and the people of Japan have been 
the loyal allies of Great Britain and France aiid 
the friends of Russia and t>f the United States. 
It is not for me here to enter into a relation of 
what we have done in detail. It is sufficient to 
say tliat what has been given or spent and What 
has been lost in the cause for wliich the allies 
have fought and woiijiave been coutributed in a 
spirit of loyalty and S 3 'nipathy, and that we 
are here now to assist in the work of building 
barricades against war and in forging links of 
friendship and understading between J;Tie nations 
of the Bast and of the West. 

The British View of Irish Nalionalisiii* 

Under the abov^ caption thpre appears 
ail article in tjie London Spectator in the 
course of which the writer observes : 

Everyone with a faculty for argumentation must 
have despaired sometimes when he found .^himself 
opposed in a discussion to a person on whom logic had 
no effect, for whom syllogisms did not exist, and in 
whose mind a rationally presented i^ies of connecting 
links in argument inspir^ nothi^kut some and 
fantastic irreleypn^* The man withthe rational mind 
in such recc|*nize$ at length that all 

his Rationality is of no avail, tVt jxery point of leaning 
and dialectic on which he prided fright jmft as 
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well not havfe bee^ultefedf, for he has ali the^rtimexbeen 
<lol1owii^ the futile occupation ol^unching a featherbed 
or kicking against a brt^ wall Englishmen wlu3! read 
the reports of Irish debates m the House of Cohimcms 
know something of ^ that despair. We canpot g^ into 
the, whole of the debate which took place in^he House 
of Cordons the other day>,)3itt let us, t9^iUiistrate our 
meaning, disentangle a few arguments from the mass. 
The Nationalists — and the same thing is true of what 
niay be called the moderate Sinn Feiners, if there be 
^upJi^ersons — base their claim for independence upon 
the rights of small nationalities, and upon what in the 
jargon of the day has come to be known as self-deter- 
mination. Surely if these men had any glimmerings 
of statesmanship they would at once accept the offer 
that has been made to them over and over again that 
they may set up a Parliament in Ireland which will 
not control the Six Counties ^of Northeast Ulster 
where the population is predominantly Unionist and 
Protestant. Obviously, it the majority of the people 
in the South and West of Ireland have a ri^t lo 
determine their own political destiny, the local majority 
of the Six Counties have an exactly similar right, 
ul'hat is the merest logic. If the Dublin Parliament 
should succeed, there can be no doubt whatever that 
within three or ^ur years the excluded part of Ulster 
would be begging and praying* to come in. If we 
wci:^ Ulstermen, wc should always be rubbing in^ the 
fact that the unwillingness of Irishmen in the South 
and West to set up a Parliament where they have a 
really homogeneous population is the most alarming 
fact in the situation. Within the area which is 
undoubtedly of their own way of thinking the Nationa- 
lists could carry on quite happily without being balked 
and toniffented by all those tiresome Protestant or 
Unionist objectors from Ulster. We feel sure that if 
we were Home Rulers we should actually say : *We 
would rather be without miserable anti- Irish Irishmen 
tike you Northeast Ulster people.’ Directly the 
Nationalists began to talk in that strain, and especially 
if they began to make an obvious success of their 
affairs, Ulsler Unionists and Protestants would begin 
to hesitate, to ask themselves questions, and to wonder 
if, after all, there was any need to hold out longer. 

The writer continues : 

But the Nationalists seem fo te by temperament 
or brain power quite incapable of appreciating this. 
History for them tells its stories in vain. Suppose that 
durii^ the risorgimento of Italyj Garibaldi, Mazzini, 
and favour had sai(t: *We will have all or nothing. 
There shall be no partition. If we cannot include m 
our new State some city * where the population is 
thoroughly , pro-Austrian . and full of anti-Italian 
patriots, them' we will not create a New -Italy at all !’ 
Vet, if we can imagine the creators ci New Italy being 
so mad, their madness would not have exceeded 
what is solemnly ahd eloquently asserted by Irish 
Nationalist Members in the House of ^ Commons, Mr. 
Ronald Mac Neil in his excellent sipeech put the case 
extremely well. He pointed out that loyaP Irishmen 
who had fought fpr the ipaaintenance of the Union for 
generations were ^nx iotts not to be obstructive 
war came, and tBejMlbamdoned their insistence upon 
tK^^mon. The an^er of the Nationa- 
4istsahdSinh Feiners |o that was, as Mr. MacNcil 
put it, that thqf iMeanted >df determination for 
Mun^, Leihtte^ ai^ Connaught, cou^ed with 


domination over those who are outside their own 
borders.' *That,' he added, *is the sort of self-d^er* 
mination which 1 do not think the Peace Conferei^ 
is likely to support.* 

Further runs ^the article : 

This reference to the Peace Conference reminds us 
of the appeal which the Sinn P'einers have sent to 
Paris demanding independence for Ireland as being 
the right of a small nation. We do not oursclveli 
think that there is any sense, justice, or safety 
asking other nations to settle the affairs of pur 
sovereign State, but as the Sinn Fettjers, with their 
customary irresponsibility, have taken this,, action, 
it would surely be advisable for the Unionists oi 
Ulster to deliver , a counter-attack, Just as an 
admirable counterstatement was issued by the Ulster 
I'nionists when the Lord Mayor oi Dublin dispatched 
his glowing misstatement about Irish history to 
President Wilson, so might Ulster Unionists now tell 
the truth to the Peace Conference. They*mighf invite 
the Peace Conference to rule that if smaE nstioti^ 
have the right of self dermination, a similar jight shall, 
be extended to any tract of territory, in a "hew i^«tn?lll 
State not to be separated from tlie country to which 
it previously belonged if a majority of the inhabitants 
express that desire. Such a right is surely co-ordiaate 
w'ith the right of self-determination. Could there, be 
a proposition more opposed to the pfiinciplii|jp,^of seU- 
determination than that a nation has a right to wrench 
away from the allegiance it professes ana lovCb some 
such district as that of Northeast Ulster ? It might be 
said that the Unionists and Protestants of Northeast 
Ulster are really secured by the pledges of "the Primei 
Minister, but it would be a fine thing, and a great 
thing, if, in spite of the fact that they telt reasonably 
secure, they asserted the right we have described for 
other small communities. 4? 

•The following lines rept^eut the pen- 
ultimate paragraph of the diticle : 

We wish we could do justice to Mr. Maepherson's 
speech, in which the contrast between the prosperity 
of Ireland and the intense cruelty ol the shootings, 
persecutions, and oppressions being carrie^, out by 
Sinn Feiners was sharply and ably drawn.’^ But we 
must content ourselves with referring finally to the 
speech of Mr. Lynn — a maiden speech which was a 
real contribution to the debate. Mr. Lynn talked of 
the repe^tion by the Nationalist speakers of |he 
‘ancient litany’ of imaginary wrongs. Here he put liis 
finger on one of the most ridiculous of Irish irrationali* 
ties. The argument that the British Gov^nment should ' 
now do something wrong and focuhh in order to 4 tuitie 
for the faults of Englishmen of past generations is a 
negation oLall statesmanlike ideas. I f4h6 principle 
of such a demand is justifiable, why is ft not applied 
to the Roman Church ? If Protestant Englishmen 
must make amends for injustices or crimes said to 
have been committed generations ago, by what right 
do Roman Catholics demand to be free from the same 
obligation ? On these terms the Roman Catholics owe 
reparation for the massacre of St. Bartholomew, for 
the two trish massacres of the seventeenth centuty, 
and for the terrible Irish rebellion of *98. should 
the poor English race be |he only one.4o which is 
applied thS mw that *the sms of the fathers mM be 
visitedlsn the chikbeii*? The argumenti of course does 
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not bear looking into. Shakespeare as usual told the 
truth : 'Crimes uke land are not inherited,’ 

The article conclttdes ^ 

V^i estmes^ hope that Mr. Lynn will press his 
demand for information about the relations, before 
and d^^^ng the war, between the Sinn Feincrs and 
Germany* He traced those relations back to 1911, 
md , stated explicitly that during the war secret 
Mjiteless installations were established, German sub- 
t^^ines were supplied with petrol and other necessa- 
ries^ large quantities of German arms were landed, 
and elafcrate arrangements were made for a German 
occupation. The British public wants to know exactly 
^hete the Sinn Feiners stand. What is the truth of 

these matters ? If a Parliament is set up in Dublin, 
it will, of coutse, be a Sinn Fein Parliament. It is 
realty utterly indefeasible for the government to say 
in enact : ‘We will not allow any information to be 
published about the character of these men to whom 
we may entiPust the task of setting up a Parliament 
to rule the greater part of Ireland, and who will have 
license to make any trouble they please at your very 
doors*’ Mr. I.ynn has failed three times to get an 
answer, but we hope he will persist. 

« 'Immortality and Modem Sdence. 

In ihe course of reviewing a book by 
]\tr. ^ward Clodd---v4 Brief History and 
Examination of Modern Spiritualism—, 
which is the latest of the works on the sub- 
ject, Dr. Frank Ballard, D. D., in the recent 
issue of the Eondon Quarterly quotes 
frofti Mr, Fiske’s Destiny of Man 

/The materialistic assumption that the life of the 
soul ends with the life of the body, is perhaps the most 
colossal instance oLbaseless assumption that is known 
to the history of philosophy,’ 

And then observeg 

And we may say to-day even more firml)' than he 
did, that although 'upon these conclusions we cannot 
directly rose an argument sustaining man’s immorta- 
lity, we certainty remove the only serious objection 
thgt has ever been alleged .against it.’ Personality is 
at once the most certain and m greatest reality in the 
universe. And physical death can no more touch that 
in humanity, than a hammer can smash ah idea, or 
the destruction of a violin necessitate the destruction 
of the player. Dr. Thomson’s volume just mentioned 
de^rves much more notice than it has received, for 
therein h^ gives abundant warrant for his avowal that 
% great |^r||p,nality may possibly make a gjeat brain’*— 
it IS not always so'-^'emt no brain can make a great 
personality,’. Hence it is far from enough to say that 
* modern science Juit 'leaves unsolved’ the great ques- 
tion of humah immortality. It does much more. It 
deliberately afnrms that there is nothing, either in its 
efforts or its findings, against the more hopeful answer 
to that question. In Dr, Fosdick’s welLchosen words, 

/'When a man has canvassed all tho standard 
obj^iods to belief in personal permanence, he finds 
them manifestly inconcl^ive. So far as anything that 
scieoie has discovered concerned, immd^ality is as 
peeiible n^s it i$ significant.” , / ^ 


Moreover, there is scientific proof, m undeniable 
facts, — for all who are wilfdlly blind, -^of the 
possibility of^^ohra-cerebral communii^ here, whi9h 
points definitely in the direction ot ultra-cer4>i»l 
continuity hereafter. In their scorn for telepathy Mr. 
Clodd and his friends make much of Professor Sidg- 
wick’s attitude — almost indeed as if it was all-decisiVe. 
Let us then note what hfe himself says concerning 
telepathy — 

"It is for this reason that I feel that a part of my 
grounds for believing in telepathy, depending as it 
does on personal knowledge, cannot be communicated, 
except in a weakened form, to the ordinary reader of 
the printed statements which represent the evidence 
that nas convinced me. Indeed, I feel this so strongly 
that I have always made it my highest ambition as a 
Psychical Researcher, to produce evidence which will 
drive my opponents to doubt either my honesty or 
my veracity.” 

That should be strong enough, sceptical enough, 
even for Professor Armstrong. And on his own terms 
it sets us free, to accept and estimate the significance 
of telepathy, as being certainty a definite and pregnant 
‘advance in knowledge.’, 

It is no part of our task here even to summarise 
the scientific as well as religious reasons for* cherishing 
the hope and maintaining the conviction, that for 
human beings death does not end all. So far as Mr. 
Clodd’s book tends to check untrained credulity^^we 
heartily welcome and endorse it. But it docs not 
show that Sir Oliver Lodge and his co-workers are 
ignorant dupes ; nor that the S.P.R. is composed of 
credulous time-wasters ; nor that modern science 
forecloses all psychical inquiry ; .still less that it 
shuts the door of latest knowledge against our immor- 
tal hope. That which Mr. Clodd accomplishes counts 
for nothing against that which he ignores. The 
breadth, and length, and depth, and height of human 
personality are not ‘cribbed, cabined, and confined’ 
within a few cerebral cells. Our fadvance in knowledge* 
throw.s more widely open than ever heretofore, ttne 
door of permi.ssion to accept and appreciate all those 
other than scientific reasons for hope beyond,,. |he 
grave, which come along the lines of Christain 
Theism, ^ 

At least we may be thanldul that amid the 
chaotic upheavals of our time, and with alj the 
heavy pall of numberless bereavements on our 
hearts, modem science does not force upbn us 
the miserably blind despair of the old Persian 
pessimist which seeips ^ satisfactory to hfc 
Clodd. Rather does it 4eave the modern student . 
free to say, with his eyes as wide open as his 
heart is full 

My own dim life should teach me this, 

That life shall live forevermore, 

Else earth is darkness at the core, 

And dust and ^shes all that is. 

Our real advance in knowledge, while not satis- 
fying any more than the New Testament out 
cu4psity as to the ^conditions ofi^istenpe in any 
after life,’ yet does not only permit fmt encourage 
us to turn to the God whpm Je^s bidflds evar 
thiij^k of as TjIb FAtHBU, udththe nunibkyet* 
conhdept trust— ^ r v 
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Thou wilt not leave us in the dust ; 

Thou madest man, he knows not why, 
lie thinks he was not made to die ; 

And Thou hast made him: — Thou art just. 


A Way Out in India. 

To the Juh" number of the Asiatic Review 
(London) Dr. John Pollen contributes 
the following article under the above 
caption : — • 

“The progressive realisation of responsible Ciovern, 
ment in India as an integral part of the British 
Empire.” Phis is the declared policy which under- 
lies the Montagu- Chelmsford reforms— anJ which 
constitutes the basis of tlie fiill now before Parliament. 

India is to remain an integral part of the liritish 
Empire but to have a responsible Governme«t .ir 
rather responsible Governments of its own — and tht? 
means to effect the end desired are declared to be : — 

(I) The increasing association of Indians in every 
branch of the Administration and 

(II) The gradual development of responsible 
Self-Government. 

This phrase — “responsible Self-Crovernment'* — 
sounds well and his almost as blessed an expression 
as “Mesopotamia” — “Angle-of-\"ision” “attitude” or 
“gestur e’’ ! It may convey difierent meanings to 
different ears or none at all to the indifferent. But 
the meaning evidently intended is that Indians should 
be responsible for governing themselves without 
interfei'ence on the part of (treat Britain. In other 
words, elected Indian Representatives should be in a 
position to declare the lines on which the electorates in 
the various provinces desire to be governed — and 
should have the right to dictate the policy to be 
adopted or carried out by the Executive. This 
means, (as Sir Francis Younghusband has pointed 
out), ^‘The gradual transference of power from the 
people of Great Britain to the peoples of India’’ — and 
the result will be that India will be responsible for 
governing itself just as Australia is responsible for 
governing itself. 'Fhis is indeed the policy which all 
true well-wishers of India desire to see successful — if 
it can be made successful — and it is certainly the goal 
towards which faithful Administrators have been 
consciously or subconsciously working from the early 
days of the long ago I It was in this spirit that the 
lat^ Mr. J. A. Nairn, of the Bombay Cavil Service, 
wrote in the early seventies — 

“Oh ! men O’the Western Islands fair 
Ringed white with the yeasty spume. 

Declare if the wit of your forbears lives 
In the tongues that fret and fume. 

Look back on the years that be dead nnd gone, 

Speed hence on the Wings of Time, 

When first your hand on the r^ast was laid 
Like the grip of the Gods sublime ! 

And say, when the spirit of England rose 
On the dust of a hundred thrones, 

If her wings were clipped by a fool loud-lipped 
‘Mid the hustings’ cheers and groans f 
^ Not so : and now ye have given a voice, 

Where never was voice before ; 

Ye have laboured to teach the strength ©’speech 
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From the springs of your Western lore — 

Ve have made the eyes of the blind to see. 

And be it for life or death 

A'our ear must bend to the voice that speaks 
By the fire of your Rngli,-h breath. 

Men of the Western Islands have long laboured to 
teach the Youth 'of India to use the political voice 
and to make repeated demand for self-government 
and we needs must listen now— for Reform is long 
overdue and (as Sir Barnpfyldc Fuller declarers) “a 
democracy cannot expect t('> permanently dominate 
an alien Empire.” But the ‘Montford’ proposals and 
the provisions in the liill now before Parliament are 
so complicated, so confusing, and .so elaborate that it 
is to be feared that the existing administrative machi- 
nery in India will never be able to perfect them or 
use them within reasonable time or in a satisfactory 
manner. 

I hus a deadloi k — or undue delay — is most certain 
to arise. The <jiK‘'>tion, therefore, is — cannot s(»mc 
way out of the difficuly be found ? Those who 
know Native .States ihink it can and it .seems clear. 
“The federal way adumbrated by the Aga Klian, is 
perhaps the best. His Higlmess has declared that 
“the problem of a Tree India within the Empire can 
only be solved by h'ederalism.” 

Now it is asserted that certain Indian principalities 
are admirably administered both to the satisfaction of 
the “politically-minded” classes and to the gratifica- 
tion of the masses of the people — .and it is constantly 
proclaimed in the Native Press that the Rulers of 
these States have been able to give tlunr subjects ajl 
the reform they desire — and many Rulers, like the 
Thakur Sahib of Limbdi, have protested that they arc 
quite prepared to adopt in their States the particular 
changes and reforms proposed by Mr, Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford for [British India ! Why not then 
extend the system of Indian Principalities throughout 
India ? and permit Indian Administralors to carry 
out the proposed reforms on Indian lines in their own 
way ? Why not, in short, establish “limited Monar- 
chies,’’ on “Mtmtford” principles in the various 
Provinces of India '* 

It may be recalled that the Aga Khan has propos- 
ed that India should be divided into eight Major 
Provinces roughly equal in area- -and each capable 
of developing a National (iovernment and that 
Indians should preside over these Provinces side by 
side with Englishmen and that in certain cases Ruling 
Princes of proved administrative ability should be 
invited to leave their own territory for five years for 
the greater field of a provincial administration. 

His Highness very justly holds that no Federal 
scheme for India would be complete which did not take 
into account Native States, for it is n(;t too much to 
s.ay that “ the Indian Princes arc the bulwarks of the 
Imperial connection — and of late years some of the 
best-known Princes have been cherishing the ideal of 
a constitutional and parliamentary basis for their 
administrators.” These things being .so — why not 
simplify and facilitate the introduction of the desired 
reforms into India by converting the Major Provinces 
into Indian Principalities under the control of Consti- 
tutional Chiefs ? The Bill now before Parliament 
should certainly contain a clause or clauses enabling 
this to be done. Such a change would be welcomed 
by the masses of the Indian populations out of whose 
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life the dulness and sombreness of British administra- 
tion and English unsympathetic restrictions have taken 
so much of the light and colour and pomp and 
pageantry which their souls love. 

It is all very well to say airily — *‘the day of 
Autocracy or Benevolent Absolutism is dead.” fhis is 
certainly not true in the East — but, even if it were, it is 
not proposed to raise the dead or revive the dust. All 
that is proposed is to set up Limited Monarchies in 
India — and allow the peoples to w’ork out their own 
salvation in their own way and so shift the “white 
man's burden’* which has certainly grown too heavy 
for the white staff in the India of to-day. A system 
of Provincial Parliaments in the Principalities with a 
Federal 'Parliament at Delhi would probably w'ork 
satisfactorily. 

It has been held that some of the leading Cities in 
India could not well be included in Provincial 
Principalities and that they, like Hamburg and some 
other great continental cities, should be allowed to 
manage their own affairs. There is much truth in 
this contention and such ('ities could easily be 


constituted “Free Cities”,— and ultimately a league 
of such Cities might be established from Baghdad to 
Rangoon and included in the “Southern Asiatic 
Federation’* foreseen by the Aga Khan. In the Peace 
Treat}' now under discussion at Paris the constitution 
of *‘Free Cities'* is being recognised and provided for — 
and in resettling India on Indian lines no great 
difliculty need be experienced in proN'iding that great 
Indian Cities like Bombay, etc., should manage their 
own affairs independently of outside control very much 
as they practically do now. 

At any rate the proposal to create Indian Princi- 
palities pledged to the adoption of the ‘Montford’ 
reforms — and the suggested recognition of Free Cities 
wherever advisable may be taken as indicating a 
possible way out of the diarchic labyrinthine maze in 
which Moderates and Extremists and well-wishers of 
India find themselves more or less lost and 
bewildered at the present moment. 

Comments on the above would t)e quite 
su]>erfluaus ! 


THE KEEPvSAKF. 


I T was not yet dawn, the eastern sky was 
just beginning to take on a greyish tint. 
The l)ack door of the house of 
Shambhucharan opened slowly rind a 
young girl came out with quick light steps. 
She took the road to tlic river ghat, which 
was quite near. Her face and %ure could 
not be clearly discerned in that half light, 
her white widow’s dress and a mass of 
dark wavy hair alone being visible. 

The river ghat was as yet entirely 
deserted. She sat down on one of the lower 
steps with her feet in the water. There was 
no sound to break the trend oC her sad 
thoughts. The girl was named I’ma and 
WJis the only daughter of Shambhucharan, 
one of the influential Brahmin residents of 
the village. She had l)een given in marriage 
to a man of fifty when she herself was nine. 
But she l^ecame a widow, the very year 
she was married. She had been living in 
her father’s house ever since. 

The eastern sky gradually changed from 
grey to rosy red. The old Bairag&e* 
of the village appeared on the lonely 
road, chanting his old songs. Uma got up 

•* Mendicant. 


hurriedly and, after a few hasty dips in the 
river, she filled her brass pitcher and 
started homewcards with it. 

The inmates of the house seemed to he 
still asleep. Uma set down the pitcher In 
the kitchen, then went out and hung up 
her wet cloth in the yard. Then she began 
her cooking. She was in sole charge of 
this department, as her father was very 
strict as to the duties of Hindu widows. 
Uma had no opportunity of failing in any 
of those duties which the shastras have 
prescribed. She performed all the house- 
hold duties and her small leisure was spent 
in listening to her father reading the 
scriptures or holding forth on the duties 
and conduct of a Hindu widow. 

Bishnu, the younger brother of Uma, 
had planted a sheeuH tree in front of the 
kitchen. It was now a mass of white-and- 
red flowei-s. Tlie morning breeze caused 
the dew-ladeiT flowers to drop down and 
cover the ground with a glorious carpet. 
Uma came out of the kitchen and began to 
gather the flowers in the end of her cloth. 

A door opened with a harsh grating 
noise and a stout lady appeared in the 
doorway. She was looking about for siome 
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one. Soon vshe caught sight of Unia and 
cried out in a hard voice, “So you luave 
taken to child’s play from the morning ! 
What fd^out the cooking, ]>ray ?” 

Uma at once got uj) with n ])ained 
face. “Mother, I have already begun the 
cooking. The rice is boiling, sol came out for 
a bit.” With that she re-entered the kitchen. 

The lady returned to her bedroom. This 
was the second wife of Shambhucharan. 
Uma’s mother had died shortly after her 
daughter’s widowhood. The young widow 
needed a guardian, so Shambhucharar* 
married his ncigh])<)ur Narottam’s grown- 
U]> daughter, sliortly after his first wife’s 
death. The lad\ came and took charge ol 
Uma, and Unia in her turn had to take 
charge of the whole household. A young 
woman must not sit idle. She would at 
once take to reading novels in secret, which 
in their turn were sure to give rivSe to sinful 
thoughts. None excc|.)t sufferers know how 
much anxiety a young widow causes. The 
only way of avoiding disaster is to keep 
her under strict surveillance. 

Uma sat down in the kitchen with the 
dowers in her lap and tears streaming 
down her face. She had been listening to the 
stinging words of her stepmother ever 
since her own mother died* It must be 
Uluite eight years, but she had not yet 
^ grown accustomed to the venom, 
r The flowers soon shrivelled up in the hot 
; kitchen, but Uma had no eyes for them. 
!8he herself seemed like a sister flower, as 
[beautiful and as tortured by the heat of her 
■ surroundings. 

She came out again at the call of the 
mistress of the house. No scolding this 
time. She merely told her to cook for one 
additional person. Uma nodded and went 
away. 

Bishnu now aj)]>eared with his books 
under his arm and in a tearing hurry. He 
was a pu[)il of the local high school. He 
threw down his books and cried out, 
“Sister, I must have my • meal instantly. 
Our new teacher is coming, so I must go 
earlier than usual.” 

Uma began to serve him and observed, 
“Must 3 H)U go so soon ? Nothing is ready 
yet. But is there a new teacher ? When did 
he come ?” 


“Oh, don’t you know even that ?” 
ciaculated Bishnu contemptuouslv, with his 
moutlT full ; “he has arrived this ver\' day 
and is going to stay in our house. He has 
brought a letter of introduction from the 
ZHinimhir to father.” Bishnu began to 
swallow the hot rice as fast as he could in 
his eagerness to vStart for the school. He 
must not miss thcoj)potunity of triumphing 
over his fellow-students bv .showing ofl' his 
immense knowledge of the new teacher. 

Soon after Shambhucharan himself 
appeared in the inner a])artments for his 
midday meal. The new guest was with 
him. Uma had to serve, as her stejnnother 
never was well enough to attend to any 
household work. She took a j)ee]) at the 
newcomer. He could not t)e more than 
twenty-flve and did not resemble his prede- 
ceSvSor old Harish in any way. 

Slmnibhucharan noticed the young 
man’s shyness and tried to put him at his 
ease with courteous and k.oneyed words* 
“No need to stand on ceremony with us, 
my dear boy; consider younself as one of the 
family.” He was not always so lavish 
with his courtesy and kindness; but this 
young fellow Biswanath being the nephew 
of his landlord was entitled to S]>ecial 
consideration. 

It might seem strange that a scion of 
such an aristocrfitic and wealthy family 
should take up the life of a school-master. 
But Biswanath was never able to hit it oft 
with his wealthy relatives. He seemed 
like a vigorous weed in a colony of hot* 
1h)usc plants. He was t()tally out of place 
in the company of his well-fed and immacu* 
late co^isins. His tall and wdl-knit frame 
and a head of unruly and unkempt hair 
clearly marked him out as .a pleibian. He 
never took any ])leasure in his cousins’ 
gentlemanly pastimes of cards and the 
glass, but took "to running, wrestling and 
swimming like a verital)lc f)easant. He 
hated tyrann}" and never submitted to it. 
His uncle did not know what to make of 
this eccentric ne])hew of his. 

As soon as he had passed the M. A. 
examination, Biswanath gave out that 
henceforth lie intended to earn his own 
living. Such a thing had never lieen beard 
of in this ancient and aristocratic house* 
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Biswatiath’s mother took to bewailing her 
hard lot as soon as she heard of it. His 
uncle was quite upset tit the mere thought 
of one of his relations actually working for 
a living. The other immates of the great 
house could only gape and stare. 

Biswanath was thoroughly disgusted 
with them all. He collected a large number 
of poor children, mostly belonging to the 
lowest castes, and took them to his own 
room, where he began to teach them to 
read and write. This had the desired effect. 
His uncle at once consented to his going out 
on service. Just at this juncture, a vacancy 
occurred in the Palash])ur village school. 
With his uncle’s help Biswanath at once 
secured the i)ost and started for his future 
place of residence. 

His uncle had arranged about his 
lodgings too. Shambhucharan was only 
too glad to oblige his influential patron. 

Biswanath soon grew^ accustomed to 
his new surroundings. He liked them much 
more than his former ones. He began to 
live for the first time in his life. 

Bishnu went nearly mad over the 
new school-master. His admiration and 
enthusiasm knew no bounds. Shambhit- 
charan was no less delighted, though he 
held himself in check. Biswanath’s uncle 
knew W'cll the value of services done. Even 
the dignified mistress of the house 
condescended to S])eak kindly to the new 
immate of their house. 

Lima was at first indilferent, but 
Biswanath was so totally difl'erent from 
the other young men of the village that 
she could not helj) gradually becoming 
interested. He seemed like a d\\ellcr of 
another world. Uma scarcely knew any 
young man, but she had seen many, and 
what she had seen of them, hfid not called 
forth any feeling of admiration. They 
never seemed to have any^iigher ambition 
than to part their hair correctly and 
smoke cheap cigars, and they scarcely talk- 
ed anything except scandal. But this 
stranger seemed to belong to another kind. 
From what she could sec and hear of him, 
he appeared to spend his leisure reiiding or 
sharing the spoiiis of his young pupils. 

She saw Biswanath every day as he 
came in for his meals. Uma noticed the 


fact that he j^aid but scant attention to his 
food. This neglect hurt Uma. She used to 
feel humiliated. She tried by every means in 
her power to make the meals more attrac- 
tive, l)ut without much success. 

But sudddenly one day Biswanath be- 
came conscious of her efforts and smiled in 
grateful acknowledgement. “It is ver^" 
kind of you,’’ he muttered shyly. 

This was the first time he had spoken to 
her. Uma blushed all over and escaped to 
the kitchen. “What a man he is,” she 
thought, “he should not have smiled so 
directly at me. As if it matters anything to 
me whether he cfits much or less.’’ 

But the next day .she did not relax her 
efforts. She wanted to make his exile 
from home ^is comfortable as possible. 
Rut her ])owcr was limited and what could 
she do but cook her best for him? 

But now she had the joy of noticing 
that her efforts had met with grateful 
recognition. 

In this un])<>ctic way they cainc to know 
each other. Shambhucharan had got 
entangled in a tiresome lawsuit, which left 
him no time to su])erintend his daughter’s 
U])bringing and manner of life. So after 
the male members of the house had gone 
out after their multifarious duties and her 
stepmother had begun her afternoon nap, 
she sat close by the ,)pen window with the 
old Kainayan on her knees. Not that she 
had £iny special liking for the epic, but 
because this happened to be the only book 
in her possession. Thus passed her 
afternoon. 

But one day Bishnu smuggled in a novel. 
It was like a godsend to Uma. So engross- 
ed had she become that nothing but the 
threatening voice of her ste])mother served 
to rouse her. 

The book belonged to Biswanath. He 
was searching for it when Bishnu came and 
said, “I liavc given it to sister.” After 
this the old Kainayan had to retire 
[)ermanently and somehow the whole 
collection of Biswanath’s Bengali books 
found their way to the girl widol^^’s 
room. 

Biswanatli w<as absent-minded by nature, 
but in some curious way he suddenly be- 
came fully concsious of the presence of one 
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human being. He began to pity this 
beautiful young girl who drudged for the 
entire household and had only stinging 
reproofs for her reward. As he was now 
considered ciuite one of the family, they 
had given up standing on ceremony with 
him and never troubled themselves about 
their manner in his presence. 

Uma’s stepmother frequently scolded 
and abused her before Biswanath . The poor 
girl tried her best to hide her tears and 
humiliation from this stranger’s eyes, but* 
it was hard to deceive him. His eyes used 
to become unusually ])enetrating whenever 
Uma was concerned and nothing escaped 
him. He used to get furious, but he 
knew well enough that his anger was futile 
and any steps taken in her defence would 
but increase her sufterings. But it was 
hard to sit 'still and witness such injustice. 
His pity for Tma knew no bounds. 

But was it ])ity alone that he UwSed to feel 
for this girl ? His behaviour seemed to be 
actuated by some stronger feeling. He felt 
hel])less to defend Uma and became enraged 
with tile whole household. Bishnu and 
one'ofhis younger brothers used to sleep 
in the same room with Biswanath. Uma 
had to make the beds. Biswanath had just 
returned from his school when he heard 
the grating voice of Shambhucharan’s 
wife. “Uma, I wonder at your sense; can’t 
you take a little more care of that room ? 
You ought to l)e ashamed of yourself. Just 
look at the state it is in.” Biswanath 
flared uj) all at once. He rushed into the 
room and with a jerk flung awa}" the 
whole liedding, mattress and all, on the 
floor. Bishnu’s bewildered stare recalled him 
to himself and he went out saying, “It is 
too warm to lie on that heavy lied.” 

Biswanath had gradually ceased to be 
a stranger to Uma. In a Hindu household 
there was but slight opjiortunity of talking 
to an unrelated young man, but in her 
heart of hearts she felt him very near to 
her, nearer by far than those whom society 
cajled her kindred. He seldom could help 
her, but she knew that he wanted to, and 
her grateful heart accepted the wish for 
the deed. 

‘ The youngest members of the household 
:were Nanu and Toonu, Uma’s stepbrother 


and sister. They used to antiounce their 
awakening every morning by a prolonged 
howl for breakfast. Uma had fasted the 
whole of the previous day, as it was 
‘ekadashi’, the eleventh day of the moon, 
on which Hmdu widows must not touch 
food or drink. So when the demand for 
breakflist came in its accustomed manner 
she was not in a state to supply it. Her 
stepmother immediately stepjied into the 
arena, with her most effective weapons. 
Uma tottered into the kitchen with her 
face streaming with tears. Biswanath 
glared at the whole scene from his bed- 
room window. . He wanted to smash the 
ugly faces of the two shrieking children 
and the vixenisli mother. Instead of doing 
that he went out and came back after 
thoroughly tiring him.seir out ))y a long 
walk. 

Next ‘ekadashi’ came, but Uma had 
determined that it must not make any 
difference. She would be ready with every- 
thing in due time, even If she had to die 
for it. Nobody was up yet. Uma took up 
her pitcher and stfirted for the river to 
fetch water. But as she came out, she 
heard Biswanath whispering by the bed- 
room window of the two children, “Ntiiiu 
and Toonu, just come out and see what 1 
have l)rought for you. Come quick and I 
shall pluck these red lotuses for you, which 
you wanted yesterday.” The children 
rushed out in great glee, all thoughts of 
breakfast forgotten. Biswanath went off' 
with them. 

Uma went back to her room and flinging 
herself on the cold floor, wept her heart 
out. She had been regarded as a machine 
ever since her mother died, and left her in 
this cruel loveless world. But the mother 
had not forgotten, she had sent this man 
to her sorrowing daughter. Uma bowed 
down to the earth in salutation, she knew 
not to whom. 

. She was late coming back from the 
river, with the water. Biswanath was 
striding along the road, — he was on his way 
to the river for his customary swim. Uma’s 
eyes filled with tears as soon as she caught 
sight of him. There seemed to be a tempest 
raging in her heart, roused by that touch 
of heavenly pity. She wanted to bow down 
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and take the dust of the feet of this man. 
But shyness held her back and she stepped 
aside out of the way to let him ])ass.. But 
he did not pass, he came and stood by her 
and asked, “Why have you conic out so 
early? You certainly have not broken 
your fast yet ?“ 

“Your meals must be ready before 
school-time, “ answered Uma evasively. 

“I am not in the habit of killing people 
for my own convenience,’’ said Biswanath 
sharply as he walked off. “Besides I am 
feeling a bit feverish. I don’t think I shall 
take anything to-day.’’ 

Uma returned home ciuickly*. She under- 
stood well this sudden fever of Biswanath. 

Sorrow brought them together ; joy 
would have kept them apart. 

( 2 ) 

“Do you hear, Uma, you must be pleased 
to be a Kit quicker to-day with your work, 
as my brother and sister are coming. I 
hope they will be able to have some 
refreshments when they arrive.” 

Uma was sitting lost in a reverie in her 
own room. Her stepmother’s voice brought 
her back to the earth. She rose and went 
to attend to her duties. 

Biswanath, on his return from the 
school, was rather astonished to see a man 
.sitting on his bed and calmly smoking. 
His fashionable dress and carefully <arrang- 
ed hair clearly denoted a beau of the town. 
Biswanath went out after t'l casual glance. 
The young man asked Bishnu, “Is this your 
new schoolmaster ? Seems rather high and 
mighty for his jiosition. Didn’t condescend 
more than one glance at my direction.” 
This person was named Suresh. He was 
the younger brother of the mistress of the 
house. 

He was in the habit of returning home 
very late for various reasons. His visit 
made no change in his manner of life. 
After the children had had their supper, Uma 
was ordered to put the supper of the guest 
in his sister’s bedroom and retire. After a 
thought, her stepmother added, “Biswa- 
nath’s supper too you can keep here. I 
think they would like each other’s 
company.” 

Uma did as she was told, and then sat 


down to her own frugal meal of puffed 
rice and treacle. It was nearing eleven 
when Suresh came back, and after a 
stealthy glance around, he approached the 
open door of Uma’s room. Uma looked 
up startled, whereupon the fashionable 
young man advanced with a broad grin 
and said, “My dear, you don’t seem to 
recognise me, please be a little kind”. 

Uma’s eyes bla;ced. Without a word 
she got up and shut the door in his face 
with a bang. The discomfited gallant was 
obliged to retire, though with a very bad 
grace. He was not long in retaliating. 
He found everv fault imaginable with his 
vSupper and began to complain loudly of 
his own 'ill health and the scant attention 
])aid towards his comforts by his own 
family. The widowed sister, who had 
accompanied him, loyally backed him.' 

The mistress of the house was rather in 
n fix. It was too late to prepare anything 
new, hut her darling brother refused to be 
content with what had l)een prepared. She 
was feeling a bit ashamed too of the ill 
manners of her own people in her husband’s 
house and l)efore the eyes of Biswanath, 
who was an aristocrat born. 

But Suresh was not the ])erson to give 
up. The contest ended in calling Uma out 
and scolding her heartily for her neglect of 
her duties. She sht)uld have seen that a 
guest of the house had what he wanted. 
Suresh smiled in triumph as Uma went to 
prepare new dishes for him at that hour of 
of the night with her own supper 
unfinivshed. 

“What a temper she seems to be in ! 
Widows should not put on such airs. We 
too have to work from morning till night, 
but nobody can say that of us,” remarked 
the widowed .sister. 

Biswanath had ])een hitherto sitting in 
amazed silence at tliis disi>lay of good 
breeding. He had l)een asked to take 
supj)er with Suresh and had found no way 
out of it. He had scarcely taken anything. 
Suddenly he got up and quickly went out. 
Suresh finished his supper alone. 

Biswanath spent a sleepless night 
tossing from side to side. Then getting up 
he went out. It was already beginning to 
clear, so he took the road to the river. He 
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had hoped to find the river lyhut deserted, 
but somebody was already there, sitting 
on the steps. The keen breeze of the earh*^ 
dawn was shaking the folds of her white 
dress and a mass of black hair sweeping 
over the stone steps. Biswaiiath ajiproa- 
ched silently, then called out, ‘Thna.’’ 

Uma had been sitting there like a statue 
carved of stone, but at his call she broke 
down utterly and flung herself down sha- 
king with inarticulate sobs. Biswaiiath 
sat silently liy her; he knew no words with 
which to comfort her. But Uma felt his 
tears on her loose hair. 

After a while he called again, ‘T’nia.’' 
But still no answer. Su<ldenly a fjiiver 
went through Uma’s whole frame. Whose 
touch w’as this on her hair? An electric 
wave seemed to sweeji over her. 

Bisw’annth did not remove his hand, he 
kept it wdierc it wms, and said, “Uma, this 
torture cannot go on. It is beyond me to 
sit still and witness it. Conic w ith me, 1 
am not rich, but as my wdfe you may find 
something greater than riches.” 

For one instant Unia’s senses seemed to 
dcwScrt her; next moment she sjirang uj) and 
wdth a ])anie-stricken glance at Biswainath 
she vanished like a streak of lightning. 
She reached her room and fell dowm in a 
swoon. 

She recovered after a wdiile. A wither- 
ing sense of shame and guilt seemed to 
choke her. Shame on her, the w^ayward 
and false waiman, to wdiat had she brought 
herself ? Was this then the result of all the 
austerities wdiich her father had made her 
jiractisc ever since her wddowhood? So 
w eak wais .she, so palpably w^eakthata man 
could propose marriage to her. To her, 
the daughter of a Bramhin and the wddow' 
of a Bramhin, to her, to wdiom even the 
thought of marriage sliould have been an 
abomination. Why had not she died before 
she heard such w'ords? And w^hat w^as he, 
wdio can in.sult her so shamefully ? 

Uma called up all her anger and detesta- 
tion to her aid and tried to harden her 
heart against that transgressor. But alas 
for the insulted conventional ideal of a 
woman ! Whom w as she trying to judge 
knd punivsh ? She knew w^ell that she had 
no power to punish him even in her heart, 
24r-9 


however much he might sin. How could she 
turn her heart aw ay from the only person 
wdiose eyes had shed tears for hVr r She 
saw" that she was w’cak, and this made 
her all the more bitter against herself. 
She had not' tried hard enough to conceal 
Iier sorrow’s, and her negligence had given 
rise to this shocking evil. She alone w".as to 
blame, and may all punishment fall on her. . 

Suddenly she saw’ Bisw’anath standing 
b\" her open w’indow’ W'ith a w"orld of j)ain 
and love in his eyes. Uma sat up and 
panted out, “Go aw'ay, go aw’ay, don’t 
drag me tow ards .sin any more.” 

Bisw’anath Lurned away wdth a white 
and (juivering face. Another person w’ho 
had l)een waatching them closely, himself 
unseen, took liimself off then, as his task 
w’as done. 

The eldest .sister of Suresh had just left 
her bed and w'as about to sit dow’h to her 
morning devotionals when lier drirling 
brother appeared before her w’ith a broad 
grin. “What is the matter ?” casked the 
lady. • 

“Matter enough and to sj)are. I used to 
to think that I alone w"as a scoundrel, but 
I see now’ that there are many in the same 
boat.” 

The lady forgot everything about her 
morning ])rayers and asked eagerly, “But 
w’hat has hap])ened?” 

“You may well ask that. Now" that 
saintly schoolmaster of yours....” Suresh 
settled himself (h)W’n comfortably for half 
an lunir’s refreshing talk. 

It was a dark and still evening. The 
sky W’as covered w’ith dense clouds and 
threatening an outburst every instant. 
The gloom w’as reflected on the face of 
every person in the house. Everyone was 
engaged in his or her ow’n w’ork, but none 
talked. But for all the silence, a strong 
undercurrent of perturbation was plainly 
disceniible. The two children w’ere seated 
in the yard, making mud hovels with great 
care. 

Uma’s stepmother w’as in whispered 
consultation with her sister. After a while 
the elder one said, “Then this is settled?” 

The other answ"ered, “Of coijrse; what 
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alternative is there? We must consider 
everything/’ She went out and dragged 
away her children forcibly from their play. 

The storm suddenly burst with all its 
accumulated fury. All the windows and 
doors of the house were closed instantly, 
only Uma left her door open and gazed 
awestruck at the mad dance of the ele- 
ments. 

The storm howled and raged outside. It 
was as if some demented demon was 
indulging in a revel. vShecame and stood un- 
der thebhick and lowering sky. It was more 
friendl}^ than the faces of her relations. 

A maid sjervant came and said, “The mis- 
tress is calling you.” 

Uma went in and found the two sisters 
sitting with solemn faces. As soon as she 
entered, her ste])-mother cried out, “Pack 
all your things, you are to start by to- 
morrow's train, 

Uma stood rooted to the spot. After 
a while she asked, “Why are you .sending 
me away, mother, what have I done ?“ 

“Now dcui’t try to ])ut on the airs of 
an innocent, my gitd,it is too late for that,” 
put in the widowed sister; “let me tell you 
that you have been found out. I am going 
to Prayag to hav^e a bath at the sacred 
conflitcnce of the Ganges and the jumiifi. 
After that 1 shall. start for Benares, You 
are to come with me and expiate your 
sins. What more can a Hindu widow 
desire ? Don’t glare at me in that fashion, 
please. 1 won’t ])ut up with any imper- 
tinence. 1 am doing this at your father’s 
request, not that I have any S]X‘eial liking 
for the company of stich a virtuous girl 
as you.” 

Uma came back to her room ; the rain 
was streaming in through the open 
window, but she did not notice that. So 
she was to go away ; to go fiway from 
everything she had ever loved. But 
she was a widow and had no right to 
grieve over parting from anything or any- 
body. It was a sin, but she could not help 
it, which but increased her sorrow. 

Suddenly a clamour broke out some- 
where in the house. Shanibhucharan 
rushed into the inner apartments. Uma 
he^^rd her stepmother’s voice asking, 
“What is the matter ?” 


“A bad business, a very bad business, 

I don’t know what I shall say to his uncle,” 
said her father ; “have any of you seen 
Biswanath ?” 

“0 dear no,” answerd his wife ; “why, 
has anything happened to him ? He was 
to have started for his home to-day ; 
perhaps he had done so.” 

“Go home indeed, how can he go home 
in this weather ?” almost shouted Sham- 
bhucharan, “he must have taken a boat 
to do that. If so, it is all up with him. 

I have just heard that a boat has foundered 
with all aboard.” 

Uma had no tears now, she, who used 
to weep at a slight rebuke from her step- 
motfier. She sat still like a graven image. 
The night came down, but the storm did 
not abate. It was nearing midnight, when 
Bishnu rushed into the room and sobbed 
out in a choking voice, “sister, Biswanath 
dada is drowned. I heard it from Bhola. 

I went to the river side to enquire, every- 
body says so. He had come up after the 
boat foundered, but went down again as 
he was trying to save a little girl.” Bishnu 
rolled about on the wet floor in a paroxysm 
of wild grief, l)ut his sister did not move. 

Suresli and his elder sister were to start 
on their journey at the break of day. It was 
still dark, when they went to seek Uma, 
but found BishnT,\ sleeping on the damp 
floor ; Uma was not there. After anxiously 
looking all over the house, Shambhu- 
charan’s wife went and roused him from his 
heavy slumber. 

Everybody woke up now and joined in 
the search. At last a maid-servant gave 
the information that she had heard the 
back door being opened a short while ago, 
but had taken no notice of it, thinking it 
to be the cat. 

Shambhucharan took up a hurricane 
lantern and said, “I am going to find her, 
but don’t any of you come with me.” As 
he went out, Bishnu slipped out behind him 
in the sheltering darkness. 

Shambhucharan searched all the thickets 
and bushes near his house, then started for 
the river ghat. Something white was 
visible on the steps. Shambhucharan came 
down, it was Uma. The dark roaring 
river was rushing Wow her feet like a 
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torrent of death, the clouds still shut out 
all light except that of lightning, the 
stormy winds were howling all around. 
She seemed like the sad evening star, tom 
from her orbit hy the mad storm. 

Shanibhucharan called sternly “Uma, 
come away, it is time to start.” 

Uma got up and without a word 
followed her father. Bishnu rushed to her 
and cried eagerly, “Sister, where h«Mve you 
been so long?” 

His father pushed him (iway roughly, 
saying, “Don’t talk to your sister, go 
away.” 

Soon after Uma left the village where 
she was born and started for the tinknowti 
world. The small female compartment of 
the train was crowded, there was no room 
to sit down, l^ma stood near the door 
and watched the village vanish from her 
sight. The other lady jiassengers went on 
feeding their children and talking among 
themselves about household affairs. Uma’s 
lady companion spent her time waging a 
battle royal with the other occupants of 
the compartment becainse they were not 
polite enough to offer her a seat. 

( 4 ^) 

It was already evening. The waters of 
the two rivers Ganges and Jumna mingled 
and rolled away together to the ocean. 
Pilgrims had thronged all the bathing 
places during the day, but now the ghats 
were grtidually becoming deserted. Three 
w^omen came and stood near one of the 
ghats. All w'ore the white garb of widow^- 
hood. The first w^oman w^as plainly and 
visibly a maid-servant, the second was a 
stoutish lady wdth a severe and solemn 
face. The third w^as a young girl, her eyes 
w^ere fixed in a bewildered stare. 

The stout lady cried out in a vexed tone, 
“Where has that good-for-nothing Pamla* 
gone ? He has been gone over an hour to 

• 

* Priests in Hindu places of pilgrimage in 
Northern India arc called Pandas. They serve 
also as guides. 


seek for a barber ; when shall w e return 
home, I w^onder.” 

But just at that moment the Panda 
appeared accompanied by one of those 
barbers wdio sw^ai'm in this i)lace, as it is 
considered that great merit can l)e acejuired 
l)y shaving one’s head at the confluence of 
the sacred rivers Ganges and Jumna. • 

The barber sat dowm atid opening his 
bag began to take out the implements of 
his lal)oiir. The elderly lady glanced at 
the girl and said, “Now be (juiek, girl, wc 
aie very late, as it is.” 

The girl w^as gazing intently at the S])ot 
where the blue weaves of the Jumna threw 
themselves joyously on the w'hite bosom of 
the Ganges. Receiving no reply to her call, 
the older wonnni advanced and dragged 
her roughly to the spot where the barber 
w'us sitting. 

The barber took his scissors in one hand 
and wdth the other he gathered up the mass 
of loose hair wdiich was trailing on the 
ground. The young woman trembled 
violently and pulled aw'ay her liair from his 
hand, crying, “Don’t touch my hair.” That 
w^hich had been made sacred by the touch 
of Bisw^anath’s hand, she could not either 
])art with or allow^ to be desecrated by the 
touch of any other ])erson. The face of 
her companion nearly turned I)lack in 
anger, she seemed to be deprived of the 
])ow'er of s])ceeh. The Panda looked at her 
infuriated face, then advanced tow’ards 
the girl. 

The girl’s eyes became suddenly frantic 
and ])anic-stricken like thovSe of a doe 
brought to bay by cruel hunters. She 
gazed around, but nothing met her eyes 
except cruel and pitiless looks. There w^as 
no mercy left anywdicre for her. 

The Panda was about to seize the girl 
w’hen a piercing shriek shattered the silence. 
The girl shot ])ast him like a meteor and 
sprang into the water. Once only was 
her face seen in the fiist w’ aning evening 
light, floating like a white lotus on the 
blue waves. Next moment the dark w^aters 
closed over her head. 
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THE TRIAL OE THE HORSE 
By Rabindranath TMunui , 


B RAHMA, the creator, was very near the 
end of his task of creation when a 
new idea struck him. 

He sent for the Store-kee])er and said : 
‘‘0 keeper of the stores, bring to my factory 
a quantity of each of the five elements. For 
1 am ready to create anotlier creature.” 
“Lord of the universe, “ the store-keeper re- 
plied, “when in the first flush of creative 
extravagance you began to turn out such 
exaggerations as elepliants and whales 
and pythons and tigers, you took no count 
of the stock. Now, all the elements that 
have density and force are nearly UvSed uj). 
The supply of earth and water and fire has 
become inconveniently scanty, while of air 
and ether there is as much as is good for 
us and a good deal mure.” 

The four-headed deity looked perplexed 
and pulled at his four jiairs of moustaches. 
At last he said, “The limitedness of mate- 
rial gives all the more scope to originality. 
Send me whatever you have left.” 

This time Brahma was excessively 
sparing with the eartli, water and fire. 
The new creature was not given either 
horns or claws, find his teeth were only 
meant for chewing, not for biting. The 
prudent care with wliich fire was used in 
his formation made him necessary in war 
without making him w.arlike. 

This animal was the Horse. 

Thcrecklcvss expenditure of air and ether, 
which went into his composition, was 
amazing. And in consecjuence he perpetu- 
ally struggled to outreach the wind, to 
outrun space itself. The other animals run 
only when they have a reason, but the horse 
would mm for nothing whatever, as if to 
run nut of his own skin. He had no desire 
to chase, or to kill, but only to lly on and 
on till he dwindled into a dot, melted into 
a swoon, blurred into a shadow, and 
Vanfehed into vacancy. 

The Cx'^ator was gJad. He had given for 


his other creatures^ habitations, — to some 
the forests, to others the caves. But in his 
enjoyment of the disinterested spirit of .speed 
in the Horse, he gave him an open 
meadow under the very eye of heaven. 

Bv the side of this meadow lived Man. 

Man has his delight in ^ pillaging and 
piling things up. And he is never happy 
till thesc'grow into a burden. So, when he 
saw this new creature pursuing the wind 
and kicking at the sky, he said to himself ; 
“If only I can bind and secure this Horse, 
I can use his broad back for carrying 
my loads.” 

So one day he caught the Horse. 

Tlien man put a saddle on the Horse’s 
back and i\ spiky bit in his mouth. He 
regularly had hard rubbing and scrubbing 
to keep him fit, and there were the whip 
and spurs to remind him that it was wrong 
to have his own will. 

Man also ])ut high walls round the 
Horse, lest if left at large in the open the 
creature might eseaiie him. So it came to 
pass, that while the Tiger who had his 
forest remained in the forest, the Lion who 
had his cave remained in the cave, the 
Horse who once had his o])en meadow 
came to spend his days in a stable. Air 
and ether had roused in the horse longings 
for deliverance, but they swiftly delivered 
him into bondage. 

When he felt that bondage did not suit 
him, the Horse kicked at the stable walls. 

But this hurt his hoofs much more than 
it hurt the wall. Still some of the plaster 
came off and the wall lost its beauty. 

Man felt aggrieved. 

“What ingratitude !” he cried. “Do I 
not give him food and drink ? Do I not 
kcc]) highly-paid men-servants to watch 
over liim day and night ? Indeed he is hard 
to plcjrse.” 

In their desperate attempts to please 
the Horse, the men-servants fell upon him 
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and so Vigorously applied all their winning 
methods that he lost his power to kick and 
a great deal more besides. 

Then Man called his friends and neigh- 
bours together, and said to them exult- 
ingly, — ‘Triends, did you ever see so devot- 
ed a steed as mine ?” 

“Never !“ they replied. “He seems as 
still as diteh water and as mild «as the 
religion you ])rofess.“ 

The llonsc, as is well known, had no 
horns, no claws, nor adecpiate teeth, at 
his birth. And, when on the top of this, 
all kicking at the walls and even into 
emptiness had ])ecn sto])ped, the only way 
to give vent to his feelings was to ncigh.^ 

tint that disturbed M.'in’s slee]). 

Moreover, this neighing was not likely to 
impress the neighbours as a jitcan of devo- 
tion and tlninkfulness So Man invented 
devices to shut the Horse's mouth. 

But the voice cannot be altogether 
.suppressed so long as the mistake is made 
of leaving any breath in the body. There- 
fore a spasmodic sound of moaning came 
from his throat now and then. 

One day this noise reached Brahma 
cars. 

The Crci'itor woke up from his meditation. 
It gave him a start when he glanced at the 
meadow and saw no sign of the Horse. 

“This is all your doing,” cried Brahma, 
in anger to Yama, the God of death. “You 
have taken away the Horse !” 

“Lord of all creatures !” Death replied : 
“All your worst sus])icions you keep only 
for me. But most of the calamities in your 
beautiful world will be explained if you 
turn your eyes in the direction of Man.” 

Brahma looked below. He saw a small 
enclosure, walled in, from which the 


dolorous moaning of his Horse came 
fitfully. 

Brahma frowned in anger. 

“Ihiless you set free my Horse", said he, 
“I shall take care that he grows teeth and 
claws like the Tiger." 

“That woidd be ungodly", cried man, 
“to encourage ferocity. All the same, if 1 
may speak plain truth about a creature 
of your own make, this Horse is not fit to 
be set free. It was for his eternal good 
that I built him this stable — this marvel of 
architecture." 

Brahma remained obdurate. 

‘Tbow to your wisdom," said Man, “but 
if, after seven days, you still think that 
your meadow is better for him than my 
stable, I will humbly own defeat.” 

After this Man set to work. 

He made the Morse go frce» but hoblilcd 
his front legs. The result was so vastly 
diverting that it was enough to make 
even a frog burst his sides with laughter. 

Brahma, from the height of his heaven, 
could see the comic gait of his Horse, but 
not the tragic rope which hoi)bled him. 
He was mortified to find his own creature 
openly exposing its divine maker to ridi- 
cule. 

“It was an absurd blunder of mine”, he 
cried, “closely touching the suldime.” 

“Grandsire,” said Man with a pathetic 
show of sympathy, “what can I do for 
this unfortunate creature ? If there is a 
meadow in your heaven, I am willing to 
take trouble to transport him thither.” 

“Take him back to your stable !” cried 
Brahma in dismay. 

“Mergiful God I” cried Man, “what a 
great burden it will be for mankind !” 

“It is the burden of humanity,” mutter- 
ed Brahma. 


REvSUKKECTION OF MOTHERHOOD AND FATHERHOOD 

F rom time immemorial motherhood as having taken birth as a human balnr to 
has been regarded in this country as taste a mother's love. 

• the highest function of female life. “Nandah kimakarod l>rahman • 

S>o much so that (iod has l>een represented Sreya ebam mahodayam 
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Yasoda ba mahabhaga 

Papaii yasya stanam harih*’. 
Srimat Bhdgbat^ Skandha 10, 
Chapter 8, verse 36, 

King Parikshit wondering asked Snka- 
deva Brahman, what good work Nanda 
and lucky Yasoda did so that God sucked 
her breast ?” 

“Nemam Birinchi na Bhabo 

Na Srirapyangasansraya 
Prasadain beldiirc gopi 

Yatlat prApa biniukti dat” 

Ihid^ Chapter 9, verse 15. 

The favour which YasodA received from 
the Savior was never oi)tained l)y Brahma, 
Siva or even Lakshmi. 

Sukadeva said : 

“Drono basunSm prabaro 

DharayA bliAryaya saha 
Karishyamana adeshan 

Brahman astaniul )ach a h a 
Jfttayornau Mahfidebe 

Bhubi Bisv'csvare Harau 
BhaktihsyAt paramA loko 

YayAnjo durgatim tareU' 

Ibid, chapter 8, verse 38. 

The chief of the Basus Drona iii order 
to obey BrahmA in company with his wife 
DharA said : “Grant us that favour by which 
we, after being born as human beings mav 
attain that love for God by which man 
gets salvation’' 

BrahmA said “very well”, and that 
Drona and Dhara became Nanda and 
Y'asodA in BrindAban. Sitch is the dignity 
of motherhood or bdtsalva which next 
to mddhurvH or wifehood, is the highest 
form of devotion extolled by ])oets and 
saints alike. Those who have no child 
of their own, try to realise motherhood 
or fatherhood by showering their love on 
an artifical baby GopAl. They feed, dress 
and play with it as if it were their living 
child. This reminds me of the training the 
Americans ai*e giving to the boarding girls 
to prepare themselves for future mother- 
hood. At first they provided each girl 
with a doll with instniction to feed, dress 
and rear them as living babes. This method 
failed as everj^ method without reality 
orw religious enthusiasm behind it must 
fail. Now they are trying to teach the 


girls motherhood by putting them in 
charge of some baby brought from hos- 
pitals or some such institutions. In this 
wav they are making an attempt at the 
revival of dead motherhood or resurrec- 
tion of motherhood, if 1 may say so. 

At a meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Study and Prevention of In- 
fant Mortality, Mrs. William Lowell Put- 
nam in her Presidential address observed : 

“Into few businesses in life are people expect- 
ed to enter with such a complete lack oftraining 
as that of motherhood — perhaps the most 
complicated occupation that exists. Men have 
evolved colleges and elaborated them into 
universities to give themselves the training 
whitji they need U)r their various forms of work, 
and wopicn in entering the learned professions 
have very properly taken this education to fit 
themselves for their practice. Nurses are given 
a very careful and prolonged training. But 
when it comes to motherhood, what training 
have we — we on whom the whole future depends 
of those lives which come into being through 
us ? Nothing at all. We do not even give our 
girls training for the common calling of home- 
maker, which happily falls to the lot of most 
women — for really a woman has to make a home 
wherever she is, and I have an idea that only a 

woman can make it 1 am not advocating 

doing away with the higher education of 
woman — far from it— I believe in all the educa- 
tion we get. 1 want not less but more of it, 
but if we must omit some things to make room 
for home-making I would cut out some of the 
things that are more remote from the children’s 
daily life.” 

As a result of this unpreparedness for 
motherhood many preventable diseases 
play havoc among mothers and their babies. 
Realisation of the difficulties of rearing 
children has led many a modern woman 
in the west to avoid motherhood by arti- 
ficial means, and their example, I am 
afraid, is being imitated in the East as 
well. They play into the hands of those 
who carry on the insidious propaganda 
of “birth control”. This propaganda 
consists, according to Mrs. Putnam, of 
saying to people : “Do what you like 
and as much of it as you like and Til show 
you how to get away with it.” It is 
undermining the morals of men and 
women. It is more than doubtful whether 
the poor w^omen with large families whom 
the advocates of “birth control” pretend 
to protect are benefited by this propaganda, 
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as the pernicioits literature does not as a 
rule reach them. But the more intelligent 
among the unmarried as well as the 
married quite fulh" understand and are led 
into license. The other day a canvasser of 
a book entitled “limitation of family” 
which is largely advertised had the hardi- 
hood to consult me about the best chemi- 
cals to be used for this purpose. He came 
in the garb of a samiyasi and with an 
audacity more marked than his intelligence 
told me that His Excellency the Governor 
patronized this movement. The methods 
advocated by these mischief-makers very 
often fail and plunge their victims into a 
whhdpool of distress. 

Thanks to the teaching of the Sastras, 
the generality of our women are always 
anxious to f)ecome mothers. Like many of 
our Western mothers (I will not say sisters, 
for mother is the one dignified name 
intended for them by providence and which, 
once uttered, dispells all im})ure thoughts) 
they do not fight shy of motherhood Imt 
undergo with great pleasure any treat- 
ment or operation for the cure of sterility. 
But .unfortunately they become mothers 
without the preparatory training for this 
responsible function. As a result they lose in 
terribly large numbers those whom they 
covet most. Most of them lose their dear 
ones either before or after they see the 
light, mourn and get di.stractcd, but arc 
soon quieted by their elders with the old ad- 
age current among the Bengali ladies, 
tak Jharti Katak Parti that is to say, 
some you must, as a matter of course, lose. 
This dulls their sense of responsible mother- 
hood, which can easih" be resurrected if onh’- 
we have a resuiTcction of fatherhood as 
well. Bring home to our women the fact 
how preventible diseases collect a heavy 
toll on infant life every year and the day 
of the resurrection of motherhood and the 
protection of childhood would be within a 
measuralile distance. 

In the whole of Bengal every year more 
than three lacs of children die within a 
year of their birth. This excludes still- 
births the number of which is considerable. 
In 1917 there were 16,27,873 births. 
According to the American authorities a 
a third of the pregnant women abort. So 


there must have been a loss of nearly five 
lacs and a half of potential lives that year 
in addition to the three lacs already men- 
tioned. What a wanton wavSte of human 
life which may be prevented if we know the 
way ! In Nc\w Zealand they have brought 
down the rate of infantile mortality to 
50 per thousand, while we who boast of an 
ancient civilization stand aloof, unmoved 
and unconcerned, although in our premier 
city, Calcutta, the rate is nearly 250 per 
thousand. The energetic Sanitary Com- 
missioner of Bengal, Dr. Bentley, whose 
name in connection with sanitary reform 
will soon 1)e a household word in this 
province has sketched a map of Infantile 
mortality to evoke the responsibility of 
the citizems of the districts most affected. 



Map showing Infant Mortality in Bengal 
in 1017, the black .showing the mo.st 
affected parts. 

Jalpaiguree, Rangpore, Dinajpore, Bur- 
dwan, Khulna and Calcutta among 
others, should try to find out the 
special cause of this high rate of mortality. 
The Bengal Government has appointed a 
Child Welfare Committee with Sir Nilratan 
Sircar as the president. Let there be 
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Branch Committees in every District to 
co-operate with the Central Committee and 
suggest means for the prevention of infan- 
tile mortality. Will not the cry for help 
raised every year by sixteen lacs of babes 
born and five lacs and a half of babes un- 


born raise the dead irres[)onsible mother- 
hood and fatherhood from their grave of 
lethargy and set them to work for the pre- 
servation of these national assests ? 

SUNPARIMOHAN DaS, M.H. 


THE RIGHT CURE FOR AGRICULTURAL POVERTY 


44 A PKACTICAL Scheme of A^i^ricu It tiral Or- 
ganisation and Rural Reeoiistruetion in 
Bengal’' is the title of a paiiiplilel ])nb- 
lished by the Bengal Cooperative ( )rganisat ion, 
(), Dacrc’s Lane, Calentt«a. It contains a lecture 
delivered by Mr. 0. S. Dutt, i.e.s., Magistrate 
and Collector of Birbhum, at a meeting of the 
Calcutta University Institute held on the 2Hth 
March last under the jmesidene^' of the Hon’blc 
Mr, Cumming, Member of the Executive Council. 
The pamphlet deserves to be widely eireuhited 
and we desire to bring it proniincnth^ to the 
notice of the puldie. While the Press is kept 
constantly occupied with the sad and deimessing 
events of the Indian political world, and has 
scarcely any time to notice the slow march of 
progress in the everyday life of the people, 
thanks to the guiding hand of an Indian 
Collector, inspired b}^ true patriotic enthusiasm, 
things seem to be moving in a quiet corner of 
the western marches of Bengal in a direction 
full of the richest potentialities for bringing 
prosperity back among the half-starved masses 
of our rural agriculturists. 

Mr. Dutt makes certain observations on the 
working of the Ct)-operative Credit Societies, in 
the success of which, we know, {h)vcrnmcnt 
takes a keen interest, which arc far from 
reassuring, and considering his high ofheial 
position, and the still higher auspices under 
which the lecture was delivered, they are 
indeed remarkable. “As the result of the working 
of the Credit Societies over a nunduT of years, 
it is found that instead of a redT.ction in the 
indebtedness of the agriculturists there has been 
an actual increase.” He cpiotcs the Pioneer in 
support of *this somewhat unpopular, but none 
the less true, estimate of the situation’, and is 
emphatically of opinion that the true remedy 
lies, not in’ this direction, but in increasing the 
productive capacity of the cultivator by the 
organisation of a network of Branch Agricultural 
Associations affiliated to the District Agricul- 
tural Association under the guidance of the 
special expert officers of ths Government Agri- 
cultural and Veterinary Departments. These 
Associations will grapple with such (lucstions 
as the distribution of the' selected seeds, in- 


troduction of suitable implements, utilisation 
of farm-yard manure, measures for dealing with 
inse<ft-pcsts and diseases, the eradiction or utili- 
sation of the water-hyacinth, cattle-food, cattle- 
diseasc\s, cattle-breeding, crop-rotations, sericul- 
ture, fisheries, drainage and cultivation of marsh 
lands and the introduction of .suitable crops 
lor dry uplands, etc. — The smaller the area to be 
served by each Branch Association the better, 
and the aim should be ultimately to have one 
Branch Association for every large village. 
The more compact , these A.ssociations, the 
greater is the amount of corporate and educa- 
tive work that may be done by them. Mr. 
Dutt then ])roceeds to describe the phenomenal 
success attained by agricultural organisation 
on this system in several European countries, 
.such as Dennuark, Servia, Holland, Belgium 
and Italy, and also in .\merica and Japan, where 
the movement was started so late as in 1900 , 
but already every village in the Land of the 
Rising Sun has its Branch Agricidtural Associa- 
tion and the enormous cunndative efi'ect of 
their various activities on the national life can 
be readily understood. Their system of consolida- 
ting small holilings by mutual co-operation and 
exchange in order to save time, .<5pace and 
labour in cidtivation is specially instructive to 
us. In all these countries, the condition of 
the agriculturists was very mi.scrable before the 
movement was started, but now everywhere 
they are in a i)rospcrous and flourishing’ condi- 
tion. Besides increasing the productivity of the 
land, such an organisation provides the’ agricul- 
turists with a valuable training in combined 
work, and by interesting farmers in their 
economic development, gradually interests them 
in their social aiul political welfare and hy 
generating a “community consciousness” in the 
villages, leads • to a natural process of rural 
reconstruction in the coinitry. 

The Birbhum District Agricultural Association 
was started about a year ago. At first one 
Branch Association was formed for the area of 
each Thana or Police station. This was found too 
large, and Associations are now being formed on 
a much smaller territorial basis, there being a 
steady increase in the demand. During the four 
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ending in March last the number of 
Branch Associations increased from 16 to 30, 
and there will soon be a farther increase* Each 
Branch Association has at present 50 to 100 
members with a President and a Secretary. The 
annual subscription payable by each member is 
one rupee only. “The members of some of the 
Branch Associations range from graduates and 

pleaders to the illiterate cultivator The 

opportunity of common discussion and mutual 
observation thus afforded brings the most 
ignof and illiterate member up to the level of 
those who, by virtue of education or enterprise, 
have shown themselves most receptive of new 
ideas. An ably-conducted quarterly agricultural 
journal, the Bbumi-Lukshmi^ is already finding 
subscribers outside the district. 

The remarkable hold which the movement 
has taken on the agricultural population ^of the 
district wdll appear from the following c/tract : — 

“I may mention here that as a result of this 
activity, ground nut, a crop which a few years 
ago was practically unknown in this province 
but which is a very valuable crop for the high 
sandy soils of the western districts of Bengal, 
now covers 1000 bighas in Birbhum and a further 
expansion is expected shortly. Progress has also 
been made in the cultivation of cotton, and in 
the process of home-extraction of ground-nut oil 
by a simple machine. In 1918, the Branch 
Associations, through the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, indented new manures, seeds of superior 
varilies of paddy and wheat and of ground-nut 
and other crops as well as improved varieties of 


sugar-cane cuttings &c., worth about R». 8,000. 
In the present year, the indents to be made 
through the Department are expected to be about 
Rs. 14,000 in value. Besides this a large 
amount of ground-nut seeds and sugarcane 
cuttings of superior varieties wnll be available 
from members^ owm plots for seed purposes. For 
a small district of only 1,700 square miles these 
are no mean figures for the first year’s work.“ 

We have space only for one more quotktion : 

“An organism, instinct with the vital forces 
of nation-^building and national reconstruction, 
which, bom in Europe, has nourished and raised 
nation after nation from the depths of despair 
to the height of prosperity within the short 
space of thirty yeans— the seedling whereof, 
transplanted in Japan only 15 years ago, has 
furnished the Japanese with the material wher- 
with to build up tlie inner tissues of their 
great national life,— that very organism, 
gentlemen, has, ns if bidden by Nature t</ give 
Bengal her turn, now taken its birth and 
fructified in a quid and neglected corner of Bengal; 
and it now invites you to sow its seeds broad- 
cast in \^oiir land. Sons of Bengal, will you, or 
will you not, accept this invitation ? Sentiments 
of patriotism and philanthropy alone will not 
avail. What is needed is ceaseless and untiring 
effort for several years to come. The task is no 
easy one. It will take the best men in Bengal 
to fulfil Ibis mission, but I trust the best men in 
Bengal are there— ready to shoulder the work— 
and that it will be done/’ 

X. 
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English. 

the Two Rings and Radharani by Bankim 
Chandra Cbatterjee^ translated from Bengali by 
Pakshina Charan Roy, Students' Library, CaU 
Ctttta and Dacca, published by B, M. Dutt, 
67, College Street, Calcutta, Nicely printed and 
baudsomely hound. Price Re, 1, 

This is really a fascinating rendering into 
English of two of the most fascinating novelettes 
in Bengali, acknowledgcdly the most developed 
of the Indian vernaculars, of Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee, who was in the cqurse of a contro- 
versy in the early eighties of the last century, 
,, dbiaractmaed by the late Principal Hastie of the 
General Assonbly^s Institution (now the Scot- 
tish Churches College), Calcutta, himself a stanch 
Scotdiman, as the Walter Scott of Bengat The 
txBiistators into BagHsh of the Bengali books of 
Notable Beingali authoti are entitled to our 
thanks and grateM apffreeiation, for they do 


thereby, indeed, an immense service to the 
countrj^ and its people by bringing forward its 
literature before the world at large ; for litera- 
ture, according to the celebrated Dr* William 
Ellery Channing of America, constitutes “the 
expression of the superior mind of the nation 
in writing” and it is, in the words of the Sage 
of Chelsea, “the Thought of thinking Souls.” 
And if in the West to-day the opinion as re- 
gards Indians whom they hitherto on most 
Sicasions looked down upon as a semi-civilisM 
people at their best is somewhat changed md 
modified for the better, is it not lorgriy, if jm. 
solely, due to the translation into Enghsh of the 
“Expressions of the Sup^ior mind of” ottr fW 
tion^ and -‘the Thought of” our 
Soul#* such as that of Rabmdranam T^bre ? 
Mr. Lakshina Charan Roy, the trailsfotor of 
theb^ks under notice, themfore, deserves not 
emly heart^Mt thanks but also di- 

cottra|ement from m all who ||ave eveiy 
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tt$»6n to be |>roud of the great performances 
of our great authors and master minds who^ 
writings have done so much in raising us in 
the estimation of the present day civilised world. 

TitB Laaona 03^, Nationst-An Historical 
AaotiHBMr, by Jit* Pollard, Printed at the 
Clarendon Press, Oxfqrd, & published by the 
Oxford University PresSt Elphinstone Circle^ 
Bombay, Pp, 68 y paper cover, ^ Price Re, 1. 

, jSince tlie promulgation of President Wilson’s 
famous ‘fourteen Points” about a year or 
so^ ago many things, pro and con, have been 
said and written, here, there and everywhere, all 
the world over, by enthusiasts and pessimists 
alike about the proposed League of Nations, 
initiated by him. All the same, although we 
have, willy-nilly , been impelled to swallow a great 
deal of these voluminous writings of diverse writ- 
ers bearing upon this by no means unimport- 
ant Inbject from the view point of the world’s wel- 
fare, we feel bound to say, in bare justice, that 
the brochure under review contains a great deal 
that we have not found elsewhere and it is, in- 
deed, highly readable on that account. Mr. Pol- 
lard, though not exactly a pessimist as to the 
welfare of the world arising from the League of 
Nations does not appear to us either over- 
enthusiastic about its outcome and results. For 
instance, he writes in a qualifying tone : ”A simple 
League of Nations for defence would not, how- 
ever, provide an immediate means of solving 
problems which peace will leave unsettled and 
the future will produce. It would not directly 
guarantee liberty for subject nationalities nor 
good government for any State, and it would 
not provide for the settlement of a single in- 
ternational disjmte. The bare prevention of 
war may thus seem a poor substitute ibr jus- 
tice...” Again : ”The simplest form of a 
League of Nations will require from all of us 
a sdf-restraint and sacritice of nationalistic 
pride which will tax our moral qualities to the 
utmost it is prudent to demand.” 

R. Mukekjea. 

A Manual of DivStrict Board Work. Part 7 , 
Water Supply^ by L. C, Sen Gupta, B.*7L, D/s- 
, trict Engineery Berhampur, Thacker Spink & Co. 
Pages T6 and 6 plates. Price Rs, 3-8, 

This book, dealing with all the circulars and 
author’s exp^ienccs on the important question 
of rural water supjily, will prove an interes- 
csting. reading to District Board Members and 
new District Engineers. The author has con- 
ned his discussions to wells of 4^ and G' diame- 
ter, but our experience shows, that a 5' diameter 
is the most suitd&le and economical and 

SrteJy used by both the Hindus and the Moha* 
ihadans. In'the standard plan for tanks (plate 
Ho. 6 ) neither the side slopes nor the depths 
iiairt been noted. Hence it is quite useless. An 
slope of 1 in 10 in spoil banks is too 
costly in places where the land is coniparativeiy 


dear. The population should be taken into 
consideration while determining the number and 
size of tanks or wells in a particular village. In a 
treatise like this, intended for laymen, a table 
showing the size of a tank or well for a population 
varying from 100 to 2000, and a chapter on the 
practical difficulties in sinking w^ells, would have 
been veiy useful. The author’s patent Ami- 
Water-lift, with slight modifications, will render^ 
a vrell free from any pollution, and so is stroi'^gly 
recommended. The author has stated nothit^ 
as regards construction of wells and tanks ijn 
rocky soils. Hence the book may be more 
appropriately named a Manual of District 
Board work in Bengal The price appears to be 
high. 

Indushekhar Bhattacharjya. 

Moulted Feathers, by J, H, Cousins. Pub> 
lishcd*by Ganesh & Co., Madras, 

Mr. Cousins has given to the world his songs, 
during the present year, with a lavishness that 
he has never displayed before/ India, whose 
heart he has sought and found, has made him 
sing ; and the dedication of this slender volume 
to Harindranath Chattopadhyaya may perhaps 
tell of a personal factor in Mr. Cousins’ new- 
found inspiration. 

In a poem, with a ver^^ curious title-— *The 
Poet to his Alter Ego’— there is a touch of some- 
thing which takes one back for a parallel to the 

f roup of Crashaw, Donne, Vaughan ,and 
Veheame, in the Seventeenth Century, — ^the 
Welsh mystical ^oets who play such a strange 
part in English Literature,— 

Yet, if you the fire would find 
You must pay the price in kind, 

Since Life’s Tr;ie must hold in dower 
Wood for Crucifixion’s hour, 

Ere the skyward stair is made 
For the SoviTs high escalade ; 

And the thorny circlet blows 
To the Spirit’s living Prose.... 

It is difficult to refrain from continuing the 
quotation, but I must leave the beautiful, mys- 
tical end of the poem to be read in the book 
itself. The sonnets on the Taj have, I think, 
appeared already in the Modern Review, They 
do not move me in the same way (this may 
be a purely individual thing and in no way 
representative) as the poem from which I have 
just quoted, or as the following lines have 
done,— 

His eyes with fresh creation shone. 

Before him pew-made*beauty lay. 

Deep wonder-eyed 

In art’s first smarting joy, he cried : 

T did not think I coma have done 
So much with such rough clay I’ 

Master 1 when our crude Uyes bave won 
The stanm that doth Thy hand dhiplayi 
Perhaps Thou too wilt cry 
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(Tl|ou, even Thou^ Artn^tof ta^ and sky} 
*l did not think I could have done 
So much lAritit such rough clay V 

There seems to me veiy little doubt that Mr, 

il. Cousins* period of inspiration lies |>eforc 
him and not behind. There has come something 
into his verse,— with the new life of the East,— 
which here and there breaks forth with distinc- 
tion, It is some truth, if I am not mistaken, 
that has not yet been fully revealed even to him- 
self. Perhaps his new voyage of adventure to 
Japan, where he has gone tor a short time as 
Professor of English literature, will reveal it. 

C. P. A. 

I. The Philosophv of Action of B. G. 
Tilak*s Gitarahasya: by V, Maogalvcdkar. 
Indian Literature Publishers : Madras. 1919. 
Price Rs. 2. Pp. 303, Neatly printed and hound, 

Madras is to be congratulated upon its 
publishing houses and printing presses. Neither 
Calcutta nor Bombay can approach it in this 
respect. Lokamanya Tilak wrote his Gitaraha- 
sya to prove that the object of the Gita is to 
teach the philosophy of action. His book had a 
phenomenal snle in Maharastra, and it has been 
translated into Bengali by the worthy brother 
of the great poet, Babu Jyotirindranath Tagore. 
The book under review purports to be a resume 
of Mr. Tilak*s book. Not having rend the original, 
we cannot say how far the author has succeeded 
in his attempt. To rouse India from her age- 
long toipor, and teach her that retirement from 
the world is not the sumnmm honum^ but a life 
of self-sacrificing activity is the goal of human 
endeavour, is the highest benefit that can be 
conferred on her. Nobody will deny that Mr, 
Tilak is one of the most outstanding figures in 
the r^ks of orthodox Hinduism. His great 
learning has been acknowledged by western 
/scholars. That he should have crossed the seas 
at the call of duty should sound the death-knell 
of the anti-sea-voyage movement. In this, and 
in suffering repeated incarcerations for the sake 
of what he conceived to be the truth, he has 
shown that he is an ideal Karma-Yogin. The 
book under reivcw is wordy, verbose, and its 
English is peculiar. The author would have 
done well to deliver his message in his 
mother-tongue. 

11. Rights OF Citizens by S. Satyamurthi, 
B.A,, B.L, Ganesh & Co,, Madras, The Cam- 
hrid^ Press, 130 pages. 

The Right to Personal Freedom, Freedom of 
Judicial Tnal, Freedom of the Press, the Right of 
Public Meeting, Freedom to bear Arms, and to 
serve in the Army and Navy, Freedom to Enter 
th^ Public Services— these are the Objects 
discussed In the book. There is a chapter on the 
Rowlatt Bills, and an Introduction and Appen- 
dices. In the foreword it is truly said ‘The 
r^;lkts dealt with k this book are of far grater 
importance than any privileges whidi may be 


exercised by the people’s representatives in the 
rdbrmed councils and m transferred departments 
of the administration.' Whatever sm^ll inatal* 
ment of self-government we may obtain imme*-; 
diately, if these elementary citizen-rights can be 
secured, we shall have freedom of movement for 
national development and can work our own 
progress vrithout them, the most attractive 
schemes of reform cannot take us near to that 
fulfilment of national right which is our birtii- 
right.'* In Appendix B we have the DecIaraf:ion 
of Rights of the Indian National Conmss, ^and 
Appendix A gives extracts from a High-Court 
and a Privy Council judgement showing the utter 
helplessness of the Indian Press before flie whims 
of an irresponsible executive. It is because 
India docs not possess certain elementary rights 
of citizens, that the spectacle is seen in JiicHa of 
an Indian High Court Judge, who hobnobs with 
Governors of provinces, being insulted by a com- 
mon Tommy in a railway train, or an Indian 
barrister and leader of public opinion ' and 
occupying the highest position in Indian society 
being sentenced to a long term of hard labour or 
transportation for life for what the people 
consider no offence at all. Wc recommend this 
highly useful and timely publication to all who 
desire to liaA'C a clear grasp of the disabilities 
from which wc suffer. 

III. Foo'i'steps to Frkkdom : Essays ;-^by 
James H. Cousins, Pp. 181. Neatly printed and 
bound, Madras^ Ganesh Co. 1919, 

These arc short essays on a variety of 
subjects, literary and otherwise. They possess 
the aiithor*s characteristic distinction ot style, 
but some of the essays are too sketchy for 
publication in book form. The following extract 
will seem apposite to many readers who liave 
followed recent events in the Punjab : “On 
November 28, 1918, when the “poor [ Irish J 
actor*’ had served two months out of his two 
years* imprisonment for singing two Irish songs 
(one song— one year), Robert Bridges, in celebra- 
tion of the ending of the Great War, sang ; 

The good God bless this day. 

And we for ever and aye 
Keep our love living, 

Till all men *neath heaven’s dome 
Sing Freedom*s Harvest-home 
In one thanksgiving ! 

T6 which every lover of freedom vrill say 
“Amen** and yet wonder whether the poet- 
laureate to the Government that puts an ac^ofr 
to gdol for singing songs of his native land^ !ks 
, felt the pressure of the true Footstep bC 
Frecddm ; or whether the Freedom of whfeb hij 
sings is capable of the paraphrase-- “I •gira 
you piferfect Freedom to do what I allow you 
to do/’ But the Footsteps of Fre^dpk move 

on/*" 4' ' V \ 

laS/ Is iKurA Cmtwm’i hy w 
. Second editiod. A • Co., 

1919, Prke Xtt 
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Tbe first edition 'of the book was published 
‘fow^ds the end of last year, and the demand 
for a second edition * within six months of the 
nttblieation of the first proves how greatly the 
book has been appreciated in India. We can 
only hope that tJm ready appreciation is not 
dtie to^e fact, to which attention has been 
drawn by an Indian reviewer quoted in the 
Foreword, that the book has proved *'in the 
hatids.of the unscrupulously and obtusely ortho- 
dox a weapon of offence and defence against the 
attacks of reason and comtnonsense”— We doubt 
whether a volume of recent essays by Kabindra- 
nath Tagore, in which the reeking bloodthirs- 
tiness and inhuman greed of Western national- 
ism and the inhuman social abuses and practical 
materialism and worship of Power in Indian 
society have come in for equally strong reproba- 
tion, would prove half as palatable to Indian 
readers as Sir John Woodroffe’s book. The time 
has indeed come when we should not be put out 
by Western misjudgment and abuse, or unduly 
elated by Western flattery. We should be strong 
enough to be able to judge ourselves as well as 
^others with sobriety and truth, and this we can 
do only when we have found ourselves, and have 
definitely taken our stand on the side of pro- 
TOSS and development on right lines. Sir John^s 
' book should furnish the necessary corrective to 
Western misjudgment, and should prove more 
usefhl to Western readers than to ourselves. But 
as it is, we fear few Englishmen will care to go 
through the book, whereas its popularity in 
India has proved to be exceptional. In the Fore- 
word Sir John explains: — **The character how- 
ever of Indian civilisation is distinctly and pre- 
dominantly religious. But as to its present 
mani^station, the distinguished Bengali scientist 
Sir P. C. Ray has recently written apropos of those 
yvriters who are ever holding up the Europeans 
as mere worshippers of mammon, that “they 
fotget that the Hindu society ns it is is tliorough- 

lypemicated ;^^dth materialism I was rc- 

mrring to the ideal, not to present facts, which 
as I have over and over pointed out, are incon- 
sistent with it. I wish to insist on this point, 
for I should indeed be sorry if anything that I 
had said was understood as countenancing any 
of the abt^es into which, through a descending 
scale of degeneracy, Hindp society had fallen." 

The bulk of the present edition exceeds the 
first by nearly 75 pages, and the letter-press and 
binding leave notning to be desired. The matter 
has also been thoroughly revised, and some of 
the criticisms on the first edition of the book 
have been attempted to be met in the body of 
the book, and all quotations have been ackow- 
iedged. 

Thb Kiko’s Wife— by James H, Cousins. 
Fii^isied bjr Oanesb Co., Madras^ 1919. 

James H, Cousins has mv^ ns, in thtu 
tiew arama, a further exhibition of the great 


versatility of his powers as an artist in word and 
song. The drama is of the ideal type, in which 
historical dates and facts may be behind 
and the soul-tragedy alone is regarded. Row 
far such liberties can be taken with success in 
drama is doubtful, and in this new work of the 
poet there is to me, an Englishman, someth&^ 
of unreality in the close association of Queen 
Mira with the Emperor Akbar which is hard to 
overcome. But the beautj’' of the language of 
the drama is unmistakable, and again and 
again I have come across passages like this, 
which have haunted me with their cadence 
Oh ! she has brought strange quiet on the world 
The exquisite sadness of things beautiful 
That is more sweet than laughter. She has made 
The hearths pure conquest lightly as a breath, 
Because her hands are eloquent with love ; 

While power, that thunders on the stubboim will, 
Smitek the response,— that leaps to her in joy. 

I cannot refrain from quoting another pas- 
sage which appeared to me among the greatest 
in the book : — 

Ah ! me, to have lived 
Through love’s pure greenness, when the 

happy rains 

Made life a full glad river : to have lived 
Into the dry and shrivelled after time. 

That were indeed poor ending to our song — 
Were it the end ; but jiast our little reach 
I hear invisible compassionate lips 
Laugh softly, and in comprehending eyes 
Catch a far meaning to the shadow dance 
Of children who have hurt themselves in play, 
And shall have sleep, and waken, and forget. 

This pxire form of blank verse (that hardest 
of all metres ) is sustained throughout the whole 
play, and the words 'carry music with them as 
they flow on. 1 have wondered if the drama 
could not have been stronger for some roughnesses 
by way of contrast,— some prose, for instance, 
when citizens are talking together,— some 
humour broad and strong, to take away the 
strain of the sustained ideahsm. But the drama- 
tist himself knew best and his play has talicn an 
almost lyrical note throughout. 

C. F. A. 

Sir Sankaran Nair’s Minutes of Dissent, with 

ClIAMPARAN AND KaIRA APPENDIX. Gonesh & Co. 

Madras. As. 8. Pp. 73^56. 

Sir C. Sankaran Nair’s well-argued, wdL 
informed, tnithful and courageous minutes of 
dissent have won him the sincere respect of not 
only all Induuis who know anything of politics 
and love their coujitry, but of some Englishmen 
also. Messrs. Ganesh and Co, have done wrell 
to bring out these minutes in a handy book fonp,. 
The book-buying public ought to encourage them. 
There are some misprints in the bookf e. p. 2, 
“transaction" for “transition;" p. 3, “Roy^sT 
for “Rh^’^s;" p. i, ‘fSkgal" for “regai;“ VWadoifoii$ 
for “Diodoros." R 
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Ikbian Hom« Rule. By M.K, QandM. Second 
Button, Ganesh & Co. Madras. Beprinted 
with: a new foreword by the Author^ and a Note 
iw C. Ergagopalacbj^. Pp. 136+vni^8» 
Be. X* , * , , 

This is a thoujglit-provoking book. Even 
where the reader would be disposed to disagi*ee 
with the author, he would on rarthei* reflection 
find some kernel of truth in the views of the 
great Satyagrahi. We are ourselves unable to 
endorse certain things that he says, e.g., on edu- 
cation, but we must say that wc have derived 
much profit from the book by reading it from 
cover to cover. 

The book is in the form of a dialogue between 
Reader and Editor, Editor being the Author 
himself. It is natural in the circumstances that 
Reader is not so acute a controversialist as 
Editor. , 

In reply to Reader’s question, *‘When and how 
did the real awakening take place ?” Editor 
says in part : “what you Ccall the real awakening 
took place after the Partition of Bengal. For 
this we have to be thankful to Lord Curzon. At 
the time of the Partition, the people of Bengal 
reasoned with Lord Curzon, but, in the pride of 
power, he disregarded all their prayers— he took 
it for panted that Indians could onl)r prattle, 
that thc 3 r could never take any effective steps. 
He used insulting language, and, in the teeth of 
all opposition, partitioned Bengal. That day 
may b«i considered to be the day of the partition 
of the British Empire. The shock that the 
British power received through the Partition has 
never been equalled by any other act.” 

Mr. Gandhi does not see real peace in “the 
Pax Britannica’^ he holds that “the present 
peace is only nominal, for by it we have become 
emasculated and cowardly”. He thinks that 
alone to be real peace which is brought about and 
maintaiped by the people of a country them- 
selves. 

Mr. Gandhi holds that “we were bne nation 
before they [the English] came to India. One 
thought inspired us. Our mode* of life was the 
same. It was because we were one nation that 
they were able to establish one kingdom. Subse- 
quently they divided us.” 

Regarding the need of a third neutral party 
to decide our quarrels, he observes : “The met is 
that we have become enslaved, and, therefore, 
quarrel and like to have our quarrels decided by 
a third party.” 

Ahent cowrkilling, he veiy pertinently asks : 
“Who prot^ts the cow mom destruction fay 
Hindus when they cruelly ill-treat her? Who 
ever reasdns with the Hindus when they mcrci** 
lessiy belabour the progeny of the cow with 
thw sticks But this luw not prevented us tom 
remainii;^ one nation.” 

would do wen to see themselves as 
Oitidhi, hsnfidf^ ^ barrii^er a| Iaw», se^ 
tmsx* ‘ 


The book should be read by all who qm .tfaink 
for themselv<^. 

Hindi. 

Vanita-Vilasa, by Mahavira Prasad Dritedi. 
Published by the Commercial Press of Cawnpore. 
Pages 83. Price 5 annas. 

This little book is the Second of the series 
which the Commercial Press of Cawnpore have 
published with the commendable intentiou of 
making the inaccessible writings of this prince of 
Hindi witers, whose name is so closely connected 
with the premier Hindi monthly, Jhe Saraswati, 
easily available to the public. The present 
volume is a collection of ten essays written at 
different periods of time from January 1903 to 
April 1913 in the form of short sketches of the 
lives of ten famous'women, of Whom seven arc 
Indian and three British. The language is simple 
and the book can he safely recommended for 
both boys and girls. 

ManushyaKk Kautavva, by Krishnanarayana 
Laghate. B.A., LL.B. Published by Narayana-> 
prasad Arodsy B. A., Patkaputy Cawnpore. (To 
be had of the publisher ^ and also of the author 
at Hewett Ready Allahabad). Pp. 128. Priced 
annas. 

This is a Hindi translation of Mazzini’s Duties 
of Man. It is only the first part of the book! 
once published in 1909, and the second part is 
promised soon. The original is well known in this 
country. The translation is good and the only 
pity is that the publishers have not brought Out 
the complete book at one time. 

Hindi Ling a Vichara, by Jagannatb Prasad 
Cbaturvedi. (To he had of Chaturvedi Bbola 
Nath Sarmay 5 Mukiaram Row. Calcutta ; and 
The Hindi Books Agency y 126 Harrison Ready 
Calcutta). Pp. 18. Price 3 annas. 

This paper was read at the ninth session of 
the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan at Bombay (1918)* 
It deals with the genders of Hindi words and 
contains many points which deserve the atten* 
tion of Hindi writers. As the author has pointed 
out, much of the confusion which prevails at 
present in Hindi in the matter of treating c^taio 
words os masculine or feminine would disappear, 
if proper attention were paid to the mkeof 
grammar and the authority of old writers were 
duly reipected. But when he asks us to use mtk 

words as and lynas mascnltnei 

he is oCkUnting too much upon the ciedufity in 
his readers. 

“Muda-Deva^^^ 

Gujarati. 

(urcsrtsif%) iy Jaymkhfai Py 
/ethipeiksy prinied at thi Sayaji JPriss, 

CMi hund, pp. 34 . Prkre Bti 
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The wljject matter of this little poem and the 
d^askm of its composition are so sorrowitil 
that one does not ieel oneself at liberty to say 
all he has to say aibout it. The death of the 
writer’s wife, in. memory of whose last days 
sp^t the husband and their children to- 
,geth»r^ m a bungalow at Visnagar, has prompt- 
ed him to pour out his feelings in verse, and 
4 ^ri|)tipn of the innocent babble of the young 
OneSy is one of the best portions of the book. 
To express the ^nse of the word “topheavy” 
in Gujaratiy we ‘say that the turban is larger 
than the head. Something like this has hap- 
pened in this case. The bare text, printed on 
about 14 to 15 pagesy is hedged round with a 

preface, an and a sfl^rfirsiT, where two 

other writers, have in the spirit in which they 
have carried the high-sounding headings of their 
performances, expatiated on the different aspects 
of a composition, which is cast in no unusual 
or extraordinary mould. They try to put a 
factitious importance, and serve more to over- 
load some of the feeling and simple verses, than 
lift them up to the gaze of the reader. The best 
portions should be read as they are. 

Prasano Rang (irtnT'n) dv Dr, Natwarlal 
Fakirhhat Sheih^ M,B,^ B,S., Touring Medical 
Officer, Dohad, Printed at the Jaina Printing 
Press, Surat, Paper cover, Pp, 41, (igsg)* Un- 
priced, 

There are about 28 small sections in this 
book, consisting of Gazals (verses) addressed by 
a pining lover to his Beloved. We find nothing 
in them, which would take them out of the 
otdinary rut of '•►such emotional outpourings. 
Ferhaps growing age would mellow the feelings 
of the yputhful composer. 

(/) CofBETT NO UpAUKSH, Ipl 

iy tkhaganlal HarVal Pandia^ B,A,, Educiitional 
Officer, Junagadh, printed at the Arj a Sudharak 
Press, Baradiu Cloth hound. Pp. 180, Price Re, 
(/p/p). 

(iR) Karolia, by Bhanusukhram, N, 

Mehta, printed at the An a Sudharak Press ^ 
ffiarada. Cloth bound, Pp, 4 4 , P ice Re, 

. Yj) G 2 Rt>HAR, by Jagflvandas D, Mody, 
Jointed 4 i ihe Jagrait Press, Baroda, Cloth 
hm^d* Pp* ta 6 . Price Re 0 / 5-0 (/p/p). 

These three books arc further additions to 
the Sayi^i ^ahitya Mala, whose managers do 
not seem to be taking any rest at all, since addi- 
tion after addition is being promptly made to 
its existing numbers. Mr. Bhanusukhram seems 
to be a facile priaceps at the work, because not 
a: 02 atck of books sent to us passes without his 
: ll^ving a ndme in it. This time he has selected 
s” (2) (Karo]ia : We fait to 

stand Why his choice has alighted on^ that 



little creature^ which is always inviting unsus- 
pecting dies to walk into its parlor, in prefer- 
ence to frogs, or beetles, or bats, for the matter 
of that, as they are all equally useful (?) mem- 
bers of creation. Of course, this is not his own 
composition : it is a translation of Warbur- 
ton’s ‘‘Spiders’*, which he has embellished with 
his own notes and observations. We only hope 
the reading public would betray as much en- 
thusiasm in reading it as the translator betrays 
in translating it. Frankly, is the magnificent 
amount of two lacs meant to be frittered away 
on such treatises, and or is it^ nieant im* a 
better pu^ose ? Corbett’s advice to yoiimg 
men ( 1 ) is translated by Mr. Pandia, and' it 
would be presumptuous on our part to find 
fault with the execution thereof. But w^hat a 
role for the gifted translator of the inimitable 
Kadambari to play ? It is said that if Bana 
had written his unique w^ork in Gujarati, he 
would have done it as well as Mr. Pandia’s 
translation. For that gifted scholar, now to 
descend to translate Corbett, or write short 
stories, fit for juveniles, is something like mis- 
application of energy and intelligence. Prece- 
dents are not wanting. Sir Conan Doyle has 
also taken to Magazine story writing for chil- 
dren. But surel 3 % looking to the dearth we 
have in our literature of sound writers and 
scholars, Mr. Pandia should have been selected 
for some more sound and intelligent work than 
translating Corbett. The third book is the 
biography of an old Gujarati poet Girdhar. 
There was room for just such a book, and 
though not an ideal work, still it is sure to be 
useful. The writer Mr. Mody seems to have a 
quaint idea. He thinks he has got poetic facul- 
ty, and that he traces to a poet, who flourished 
200 to 300 yea/ s ago, simply because he be- 
longed to his caste and his native place ! The 
book betrays signs of labor tind assiduity and is 
written by one who takes great interest in its 
sttbjcct matter. 

' K. M.J. 

Marathi. 

1. NiTISH ASTRA PRAVKSH OR INTRODUCTION 
TO THE Science of Ethics by Mr. V, M. Joshs, 
M. A., Professor, Indian Women's Umyersitv at 
Higne, Poona, Published by the author, Pslges 
15+527. Price Rupees Four, 

The present is an original work, expounding 
riic several theories on the subject, closely examin- 
ing them by the scientific method of criticism 
establishing certain principles which guide or 
ought to guide the conduct of an individual as an 
individual and dlso as a member of society* The 
book is divided into 16 chapters, which comprise 
such valuable and much-discussed subjects as :the 
relation subsisting between religion and morh'^ 
Conscience, IntuTty, . influeike ^ 
Heredity, theory of happiness, Imwrtality of 
the soul, etc. The author has dMt ^th 
these subjects in a fairly impartial and ci^feaJ 
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tMtiim an4 has, by means of familiar illnstta* 
tiotts, succeeded in carrying home to his readers, 
seTeral truths, which, when thoroughly imbib- 
ed, ought to make him pause and reflect before 
judging* The special merit of the book is that it 
IS not a mere compendium of Western thought 
on the subject. The author has taken pains to 
compare with it, Indian thought embodied in 
Sanskrit w^orks, and this feature of the work 
greatly enhances its value. His exposition of 
the subject of Morals is quite upto-date and 
leaves nothing to be desired, except that in some 
places the work of condensation is carried to 
excess, thus leaving his reader rather bewildered. 
But I can very well understand the difficulty of 
the author. To attempt to expound and discuss 
innumerable theories of thinkers in a volume like 
this is undoubtedly a difficult task, and I have 
to congratulate the author on the measure of 
success he has achieved. 

It is a pity that such an important and bulky 
volume on a subject, which ^ associates with 
itself hundreds of names of writers, and a fairly 
large number of divisions, should go without an 
exhaustive index. When will Marathi writers 
realise its value and usefulness and make it a 
necessarj^ adjunct of their works ? 

Poona. V. G. Ai*te. 

The Present Abnormal Death rate in Poona 
by Shankar Ramachandra Bhagawati L,C.E. Published 
by S, B.^Sahasrabuddhe, Budhwar Peth. Poona City, 
Pp, so ; price annas 12, gig. 

This is an address delivered by Mr. Bhagawat 
at Poona. It is now published in book form with 
maps, diagrams^ and charts. The author has 
taken for the basis of his observation a period of 
18 years from 1901 to 1919. During the first 
half of this period, the death rate in Poona was 
lower and in the second half higher than that of 
other cities in the Bombay Presidency. During 
the first half of this period only in two years the 
number of annual deaths in Poona was higher 
than 4000 and during the second half only in 
two years was it lower than 4000, Then the 
author considers the sanitary conditions 
obtaining in Poona before and after 1910. He 
admits that poverty and consequent low vitality 
is one of the principal causes of this abnormal 
death rate but as it is common to the whole 
countty he does not consider it at great length. 
So far as Poona is concerned there is no marked 
change in the conditions necessary for the 
maintenance of the city’s health exc^t in 
drainage. It is the defects in the construction of 
drainage that have brought about this abnonnal 
Increase in the death rate. It must be noted that 
the work of the construction of new* subsoil 
drainage was begun in 1910 and completed 
at the end of 1915. Many extracts are given 
from the opinions of experts to the e&ct 
that ordinary jitters are better than^ fll- 
eodatriieted iubsOit drainage. The reader's 
atimUon h drai^n to the feet that firotn 


1865 to 1910 (46 years) 8 or 10 different scbaoies 
were brought forw ard for approval and the Muni- 
cipality spent fifty thousand rupees on than. The 
total amount spent on the construction of new ^ 
drainage is rupees eighteen lacs and fifty thousand 
with the result that the death rate before the 
construction of the new drainage was 34 per 
1000 and after thecostruction it came to 40. The 
author suggests the w^ays and means of 
remedying the defects in the new drainage. ' His 
estimates for this improvement vanr from Rs. 
70,000 to five lacs according to fts nature, 
permanency and extent. 

The book is brimful of useful information. 
The charts, maps, etc., in the absence of fuller 
explanation will not be understood by ordinary 
readers. A more detailed treatment of the subject 
is highly desirable. Many misprints have 
remained undetected. The price is a little 
too high. 

G, K. Walvrrar. 
Sanskrit-Engush. 

The Sacred Books of the Hindus (Abe. 
109 to 111 ; July to Septemlier 1918), Voh 
xxii. Part /. Studies in the First Six Upani- 
shads ; and the Isa and Ketm Upanishads with 
the commentary of Sankara^ by the late Rai 
Bahadur Srisa Chandra Vidyaratnu jind pwb- 
lished by Babu Sudhindranath Vasu at the 
Panini office, liahadurganja^ Allahabad, Pp, 
152, Price Rs, 4, Annual subscription Rs, 12, 
as, 12, (Foreign £l, 4s,), 

Of all the classical Upanishads, the Isa is the 
most difficult to understand. The Atmndasrama 
edition contains seven commentaries and the 
views of some of them are diametrically empo- 
site. The interpretation of Sankara and W 
followers is most unsatisfactor 3 ^ The book 
under review gives the translation of the text 
according to Sankara and Ananta with their 
commentories in English. The author has also 
given the summary of the doctrines of the 
Upanishad as interpreted by the Advaita School 
of Sankara, the Visistadvaita School of Rama- 
nuja and the Dvaita School of Madhva. 

In the notes given by the author, the meaning 
of aU the important words has been discussed. 

The book is indispensable to those who 
cannot read the different commentaries 0 ^ this 
Upanishad. 

It contains also the translation of the Keno- 
panishad and of Sankara’s commentary, Tte 
views bf the schools of Ramanuja and Madhtg 
have also been given. 

The jitudies in other Upaniiduuls (iCii1|4y 
Prasna/Mundaka, and Mandukya) are brttfbnit 
useful. 

The lUcRBD Books of the Hihsmi 
tplM j^ikt. toIhc, 191S), ' 

Studit^^^ the Vedmata 
fiaiadvak: Srisa Cbandm 
by Sudhindranath Vmm^ at 




'm 

BBhetduTg&nj^., AUababad. Pp* 

Price Es. 8. Annual subscription Rs. 12-12as, 
{Foreign £l* 4s,). 

In thk part, the author has given the trah- 
gtefion of 37 Sutras of the 1st Pada, the mean- 
ing of nli the words of the Sutras and an inde- 
pendent eommentaty. ^ 

It contains also the interpretations of San- 
kara, Ramanuja, Madhva, Srikantha, Ballava- 
charya and Nimbarka. 

It is a valuable production. 

Truth revealko or Probjlems of Life and 
Bsath and Moksha, by Syamananda Brahma- 
chary^ Denary. Published by Govindachandra 
Mukhopadhyaya, B.A, Munshi^nja, Loan 
oSce^ Dacca, Pp. vii 278 >^2. Price Re. 1-4, 

Disappointing. 

Maheschandra Ghosh. 
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INDIA has done mttch for me, and now, 
**l before my working days come to an 
“ * end, I should like to do somethmg 
for India”—these are the words with 
which Mr. Vincent Smith ushers this little 
^ok into the world. One should have 

• Indian CoBstitutioaal Reform viewed in the . 
hgbt .of history : by Vincent A. Smith, I. C. S. 
ptetiM), author of “Ihe Eariy History of 
lIHUa' and ‘The Oxford H»toiy of Inda*,’ &c. 

Umwrsity Press, 1916. Price 8a 6tl 


supposed that the scholar who has dwelt 
so much among the past glories of this 
ancient land would, like Max Muller and 
others, have discharged his debt to In^, 
which he acknowledges with such apfjartstit 
sincerity, iu •the only honourable sense in 
which the expression in usually understood^ 
Bnt Max Muller did not 'eat the naif of 
India and was not a member of the 
Hefven-bom. service ; po in th^, 

‘hard faqte’ and 'a candidi statenrjmf 
realities* he di^ not treat us, in the tKfifde 
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of Shakespere, to “the e(|ui vocation of the 
friend that lies like trvith.” The oi)ject of 
Mr. Vincent Smith's book ‘is not the 
pursuit of truth for its own sake, as befits 
an eminent historian, but he acts here as 
the faithful henchman of Lord Sydenliam, 
whose ‘powerful support’ is often invoked 
in supjiort of his views, and as the literary 
champion of the Indian Civil Service, 
which he extols to the skies, and is never 
tired of calling a corps d elite ^ whose ‘very 
existence is threatened’ by the Montagu- 
Chelmsford scheme of Reforms ( vide the 
last paragraph of the liook ). We have 
read of learned (Tcrman professors wlui 
were not ashiimcd to prostitute their txdents 
in the service of a godless militarism. It 
was left to the historian of Ancient India 
to play a similar role in the cause of 
bureaucratic rule in India. While unable 
to deny the existence of po]iular assemblies 
in Vedic India which elected kings and ‘of 
nations in Northern India who enjoyed 
forms of republican government’ up to 
the fifth century A. I)., and while admitting 
that ‘the conception of the king as servant 
of the State w^as one of the basic principles 
of iioliticcd thought in Ancient India’, the 
author lays down that ‘the autocracy 
which even Mr. Montagu {ind Lord 
Chelmsford desire to preserve for the Go- 
vernment of India has already a h>ng his- 
tory’ and that “All parties are agreed that 
nothing like ‘responsible government’ now 
exists or ever has existed in India”. Mr. 
E. B. Havell, whose historical insight far 
surpasses that of Mr. Vincent Smith, 
show’s every w’here in his recently publislied 
History of Aryan Rule in India how 
thoroughly false is this view’ of Indian his- 
tory. In his very Introduction he says : 

“It will be a surprise to many readers to dis- 
cover that the Mother of the Western Parlia- 
ments had an Aryan relative in India, showing 
a strong family likeness, before the sixth century 
B. C., and that her descendants wxre a great 
pow’er in the state at the tiyie of the Norman 
Conquest.” 

And in the concluding paragraph of his 
book he speaks of “the Ancient Aryan 
system of self-government upon w^hich the 
economic strength and political greatness 
of India stood firm longer than has been 
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the case with any tuher empire in the 
w’orld.” Mr. Havell had no axe of his 
ow’u to grind, no vested interests to serve, 
nor any corps dclitc to save from threaten- 
ed extinction, and so his truth iliffers as 
the poles asunder from Mr. Vincent Smith’s 
brand of the same article. Indeed, Mr. 
Smith is even prepared to show’ that ‘even 
in Western communities responsible go- 
vernment has not been an invarial)le suc- 
cess’, ‘but’, as he puts it, ‘there is no need 
to go into the cpiestion’. In thi.s he is 
certainly wise, for Western communities 
w’ould make short shrift of our learned 
historian’s arguments, and deal rather 
unceremoniously w ith Ins j)retcnsions, if he 
w’erc to in?ike the attempt. It was neces- 
sary, in the interests of his elientele, to put 
a most sinister interpretation upon reli- 
gious differences in Britisli India,— they’ arc 
seldom heard of in the Native States— and 
so, in spite of the admission that ‘the 
.sentiment striving for political unification 
...undoubtedly is a living and potent force*, 
and that ‘most indigenous rulers have 
show’ll statesmanlike tolerance for all 
creeds’, Hind u-Moslem riots must needs be 
dragged out of the limbo of oldivion and 
ancient history ransacked to furnish one 
or two instances of petty persecution or 
religious strife. That a countryman of 
Buckle and Lccky and Sir Hiram Maxim 
( vide Li Hung Chung's Scrap-Book ) and 
one speaking tlic same language as Drajjer 
and Motley’, did not feel asliamed to talk 
of the religious jiersecution of Indians, 
W’hich pales into utter insignificance in the 
presence of the ajipalling atrocities perpe- 
trated throughout Eurojie in the name of 
religion for centuries, is a fair indication 
of the temper which our historian of an- 
cient India brought to bear on the discus- 
sion of his subject. And yet Mr. Vincent 
Smith dcies not hesitate to take the 
authors of the Report to task for having 
‘shown little regard to the lessons of his- 
tory’’ ! We do not favour the caste sys- 
tem", and regard it as inequitable and 
unjust. But w’hen Mr, Smith trots out the 
bogey of caste and in his anxiety t6 ‘visu- 
alise the magnitude of the institution’ 
includes the majority of Muhammadans 
among the follow’ers of the caste system, 
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we cannot help raising a note of protest, 
in the interests of the same truth to which 
Mr, Smith appeals. This truthful histo- 
rian quotes Manu as if his injunctions have 
now the binding force of the Penal Code, 
and speaks of the majority of Indians as 
being binder the heel of a tyrannous Brah- 
min • oligarchy’. Euro])eans professing' 
Christianity do not follow the social laws 
and ceremonial rules laid down in the Old 
Testament, though it is a ])art of their 
scriptures. But these same Europeans 
seem unable to imagine or conceive that 
among vast multitudes of Hindus in exten- 
sive regions of India, the cristo rules laid 
down by Manu and other law-givers are 
in great jiart not observed even now, and 
that even those rules which are now follow- 
ed are gradually losing their hold. Anglo- 
Indians also pretend tacitlv to believe that 
caste rules are as rigid in the Punjab, for 
instance, as they are in Madrfus. The 
innocent hope of the authors of the Reiiort— 
a hope which, in the case of the depressed 
classes, shows every sign of realisation — 
‘that thovSc incidents of it [the ca.sie svs- 
teni] which lead to Ahc permanent degra- 
dation and ostracism of the lowest castes 
will tend to disap])ear’, is, according to Air. 
Vincent vSmith, characterised by ‘stupen- 
dous I'ashncss’, and ‘a jierilous delusion’ 
which ‘disfigures’ the Report, for, ‘when 
caste distinctions give way Hinduism 
will perish.’ Reading the jiassages where 
the learned historian has been at ]>ains 
to prove the necessity of the caste system 
for Hinduism to exist at all— a doctrine 
which, at any rate in the present rigid 
form of that institution, is denied l)v 
a large section of enlightened Hindus— it 
would almost seem that Air. vSmith is 
rather nervous lest the lu>ld of caste on the 
mass of the Hindus should relax in anv 
Wcay : and he seeks to clinch his argument 
l)y laying down two [iropositions, viz., 
that ‘so long as Hindus continue to be 
Hindus, caste cannot be destroyed or even 
materially modified,’ and that ‘its tyrannv,’ 
in the words of Air. William Archer, ‘will 
have to be broken before India can become 
a nation among modern nations’ ; but he 
vety generously leaves us to -draw the 
conclusion he so ardently desires from his 


major and minor premises, to wit, that 
India will never be a nation. It is wonder- 
ful to think of the amount of research 
work in reactioneiw literature which the 
historian has gone through, for he displays 
an admirable command over the speeches 
and writings of men like Dr. Nair, Mr. 
Archer, Sir Harry Stephen, Lord Sydenham, 
et hoe genus onine, find of newspapers like 
the London Spectator, and so acute is his 
observation that he does not even forget 
the little affair about the disenfranchise- 
ment of the Burdwan Municipality in 
far-ofl' Bengal, and draws conclusions, so 
entirely satisfactory to his Imreaucratic 
imagination, from it. 

At'the very outset Mr. Vincent Smith 
falls foul of Mr. Alontagu for describing 
the jironounccmcnt of August 20, 1917, 
‘in grandiovse style,’ as ‘the most moment- 
ous utterance ever made in India’? chequer- 
ed history’, and he is careful to point out 
that it has no pontifical character, and 
‘aroused no interest in the British public 
and remained practically unnoticed in 
England’, that the ‘Rej)ort binds nobody,’ 
that ‘Parliament and the public .should not 
be juggled out of their rights to free, 
unfettered discussion of both jirinciples and 
details.’ Mr. vSmith’s discussion is no 
doubt unfettered, for he has made the most 
liberal us(‘ of tne vocabular\^ of vitupera- 
tion, as well as free, in the .sciivse of being 
totally untrammelled by justice, equity 
and good conscience, and, lilce all fossilised 
Civilians, in spite of his reputation as a 
historian, he shows an absolute lack of 
retison and a grasp of the true lessons 
that history has to teach on reactionary 
Governments. To take one instance: 
Accoi'ding to Air. Vincent Smith, among 
jiassages filled with ‘platitudinous exhorta- 
tion or inqiracticable idealism’ in the 
Report is one where its authors say that 
in deliberately disturbing the contentment 
(^f the masses they were working for their 
highest good, nnd that only by suffering 
will a people learn the facult\^ of self-help.* 
‘It is difficult,’ says Mr. Smith, ‘to com- 
ment with restraint on such a dangerous 
doctrine’ And why ? Bectiuse ‘The Prime 
Minister’s ideal of a happy, a prosperous, 
and a contented people’ is the true one for 
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India as for England. To borrow Mr. 
Smith’s own language, it is difficult to 
comment with restraint on such intellectual 
dishonesty, if not blindness, and trans- 
parent subterfuge. In S])caking of the 
placid, ])athetic contentment of the masses 
as the soil on which Indian nationhood 
will not grow, Mr. Mon lagu, it is hardly 
necessary to ])oint out, was not refer- 
ring to the kind of contcntniciU to which 
the Ih'ime Minister had alluded as an 
ideal to be aimed at. Tlie one is the 
contentment of the lower order of animals 
who do not even know why and when 
they sufler, and are totfilly helpless in 
the presence of antagonistic forces ; their 
contentment, such as it is, is indistinguish- 
able from a])«athy or indifterence, a certain 
callousness to the buffets of fortune to 
which they are accustomed, and proceeds 
from downright ignorance and sheer 
despair, being diametrically opposed to 
the contentment of the full-grown nuan in 
complete ])ossession of his inheritance. If 
Mr. Vincent Smith does not see the differ- 
ence, it shows that even the most intellec- 
tuaHy distinguished members of the Indian 
Civil Service are innocent of the ABC 
of ])olitical philosophy. And mark the 
svggestio fnhi of the ({notation from the 
Prime Minister, as if the present order of 
things in India makes for ‘a happy, a 
prosperous, and a contented ]3eoi)le.’ Mr. 
Montagu, as an astute politician, must 
have ])erceivcd that the isohiticjii of the 
Indian vilhige community, and the peace- 
ful rural organisation which, all historians 
tell us, ‘let the legions thunder ])avSt’ and 
left the Indian jjeasant unaffected to pursue 
the even teiiour of his ways, had, as a 
matter of fact, been rudely disturbed by the 
impact of Western civilisation, and that the 
villages of India were being more and m ore 
drawn into the vortex of world-forces, 
political and economical ; ])rices had gone 
up, the villages were feeling the pinch as 
much as the towns ; tht schoolmaster 
was abroad, and vernacular newspapers, 
iiispite of the Press laws, and modern ideas 
along with them, were slowly forcing their 
way into the villages, and consequently 
the ryot was beginning to get discontented 
with his lot, and to reason, in his own 


instinctive, bhindering way, about the whj" 
and wherefore of things. Mr. Montagu, 
therefore, deemed it wise to take him in 
hand, educate liim, and guide and control 
his activities, so that he might not burrow 
underground -and bring about a disastrous 
explosion. It was not in the interest of 
the Indians alone that Mr. Montagu wrote 
his Report. He made too much of the 
difficulties in the way, and with a view to 
conciliate reactionary opinion at home and 
in India, subscribed only loo readily to 
illiberal and pessimistic views on the extent 
to which reform was feasible, so as to 
draw upon himself and Lord Chelmsford 
the criticism of the vSydenhamites quoted 
by Mr. Smith, that “they absolutely 
admit the moM striking facts op|)osed to 
their notions, and then ignore tlieni when 
they eome to imake eonerete proposals.” 

Mr. Smith is full of contemptuous irony 
for the ‘vain visions’ ‘in the nature of <a 
dream or mirage’ by whieh t!ie .authors of 
the Report are said to be misled, .and their 
‘fantastie ex])eetations,’ ‘impracticable 
idealism,’ ‘the faith that is in them.’ Yet, 
when it suits his purpose, he docs not 
hcvsitate to say that ‘the m.agie power of 
sentiment h.as been too often ignored by 
unimaginative statesmen.’ Me entirely 
ai)])roves of His Highness the Aga Khan’s 
suggestion that tlie Viceroy should be 
appointed from among the members of the 
royal family, in order ‘to utilise [‘ex])loit’ 
would 1)c the more .aj^propriate word] the 
fervent Indian sentiment of loyalty to His 
Majesty’s i)erson ‘its adopti(3n would go 
a long way towards abating the natural 
dislike for foreign ride.’ And in this 
connection — and this only — Mr. Smith says 
that Hhe fact that the heart of India is 
])<assionatcly .set on self-expression as a 
nati( 3 n should be recognised.’ While 
English constitutional writers like Walter 
Bagehot may describe the King as an 
‘ornamental figurehead,’ .and a popular 
writer like Mr. Wells iti his latest novel, 
Jonn and Peter, niay [)rea<.'h the most 
violent anti-monfirchical sentiments, while 
the Tsar of all the Kussias may be foully 
done to death and the Kaiser may be so- 
lemnly arraigned before a London tril^unal, 
‘the traditional Indian loyalty to a person’ 
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‘should lx* sedulously kept open’ and 
‘should not be quenched by the cold water 
of democratic theory.’ The King, as the 
Adsible symbol* of the unity of the Empire 
and a sobering influence in politics enjoys 
a unique position, and while professing 
sincere allegiance to his Majesty, we 
decidedly object to the humiliating use 
sought to be made by the bureaucracy of 
our personal sentiment in the matter with 
a view to keep us contented with our 
chains. Lord Hugh Cecil, in his little book 
on Conservatism in the Home University 
Library, advocating the participation of 
the King in party ])olitics, observes ^as 
follows : — 

“ if over a long series of* years the sover- 

eign takes no share in public (juarrels, his ofhee 
may decline intcj something purely ceremonial, 
the splendid centre of all national ])ageants, but 
exciting only the tem])erate interest and half- 
resi>ectfnl ])leasure whicli men ieel for a stately 

show but though less obvious, the dangers 

of the monarchy becoming discredited as an in- 
operative ornament and sinkitig slowly from 
being the centre of loyalty to be received, first 
with good-natured toferation and finally with 
impatient contempt, is perhaps now the more 
real menace.” 

There is little chance of the King’s 
intervention in party politics, as advocated 
by Lord Huge Cecil, but knowing the 
little we do of his Majesty’s views on 
India and its j)eople from his puldic utter- 
ances, we hc'ivc no reason to fear that wc 
should be losers if he did. But Air. Vincent 
Smith the historian forgets that in ancient 
India the sentiment oi loyalty was not a 
hot-house growth and was not artificially 
fostered by royal portraits and biographie.s, 
for the circulation of which ‘systematic 
arnuigements’ jire urged by Mr. Smith, 
but it was universally recognised that 
loyalty was the spontaneous expression 
of the gratitude of a prosperous and 
contented people for whovse sake the 
greatest of Inditin Kings did not hesitate 
to banish the dearest and noblest of 
queens that ever lived. 

Mr. Smith is glad to note that “All 
reformers, including Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford, are agreed that the 
minute control now exercised by the India 
Office should l>c materially relaxed, and 
that the Government of India, however 


constituted, should be given greater free- 
dom of action than it now enjoys.’ He 
does not even hesitate to call this ‘self- 
government or autonomy in a limited 
sense,’ and has the effrontery to add : 
‘That kind of ‘self-government’ is absolute- 
ly indej)endent of the internal form of the 
(iovernment of India, and could be granted 
if every member of the Government was an 
Englishman, and if the powers of the 
Government were fiutocratic in the strictest 
sense.’ That would indeed be self-govern- 
ment with a vengeance— self-government 
for the bureaucracy to misgovern the 
]ieo])le as they liked. Unfortunately, there 
is a fly in tlie ointment and Mr. Smith 
naively complains : “But such relaxation 
would not satisfy the demand for ‘self- 
government,’ which is understood to imply 
the Government of India by Indians, so far 
as may be.” How unreasonable and 
exacting these Indians are, to be sure ! In 
the same vein is Mr. Smith’s truculent 
opposition to the suggestion for the 
appointment of periodic parliamentary 
(commissions, as an undertaking of that 
kind ‘tends to unsettle men’s minds and 
to stimitlate pernicious agitation.’ 

‘Everybody being agreed that changes 
in the direction of self-government within 
certain limits must be brought into o])era- 
tion, it is the bounden duty of all true 
friends of India ( God save the mark ! ) to 
give wluit help may be in their j^ower to 
the high authorities vested with the respon- 
sibility of decision.’ But “anything like 
‘responsible Government’ in the English 
parliamentary sense is unthinkable within 
jiny period that can now be foreseen.” 
‘The necessity for extensive change in the 
old fashioned method of governing India 
is admitted,’ but ‘the limits of practicable 
change are narrowly fixed by the barrier of 
hard facts ‘the direction of policy and 
administration by bom Indians is sub- 

ject to many limitations, and is difficult of 
attainment’— chiefly because, we suppose, 
it would tread to some extent on the toes 
of tlie Civil Service*. The role of the candid 
friend hardly conceals the note of s^Decial 
pleading throughout the book, and the 
concessions ‘within certain limits’ which 
this impartial critic is prepared to make 
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with one hand are immediately withdrawn 
with the other, just as in the" Reform Bill 
introduced in the House of Commons, the 
exceptions take away the pith and the 
marrow from the spirit of the rules which 
look so generous and liberal without the 
proviso by which they are ^cabin’d, cribii’d, 
confin’d.’ 

‘If the English nation deliberately makes 
up its mind to grant to India the utmost 
practicable measure of ‘self-government’ or 
‘self-determination’, to use a still more 
fashionat>1e phrase [ so the word, so much 
in requisition among British statesmen 
during the most trying period of the War, 
is alread}" being sneered at, though the ink 
of the peace treaty is hardly yet dry], it is 
not easy to see how tivScal autonomy can be 
refused’. This sentence, wo suppose, was 
indited for the sj^ecial lielioof of the Labour 
members of the Parliament, whom such a 
prospect may be trusted to scare away 
from the programme of Indian Home Rule 
to which they have given their general ad- 
herence. Oui Muhammadan brethren arc 
sought to be weaned by trotting out the 
bogey of prohibition of cow-killing — ‘the 
boon which’, according to this truthful his- 
torian, ‘Hindus would value above any 
conceivable reform in political institutions’. 
(When did the Hindus make Mr. Vincent 
Smith the keeper of their conscience that 
he should dogmatise in such cock-sure 
fashion on their wishes and aspirations?) 

But to proceed : ‘If india could and 
should be governed under the conditions of 
ordinary democracy, which vest supreme 
power in the majority, it is unquestionable 
that the prohibition in Cjuestion would be 
promulgated at the earliest j>ossibIc 
opportunity.’ 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviva is well 
known as an orthodox Brahmin. He is so 
impressed with the vital importance of 
Hindu-Moslem unity that, as President of 
the last Delhi session of the Indian National 
Congress, in the course of his impromptu 
chasing address, he expressed his prepared- 
ness, for .the sake of such unity, to witness 
cow-killing, however great the j)ain it 
would cause him as an orthodox Hindu. 
This speech was listened to without a sin- 
gle note of dissent by a vast audience which 


w^a5 preponderantly Hindu. The occurrence 
of cow-killing riots in a few towns and 
villages in India annually is generally 
made too much of. Ordinarily such riots 
do not occur even in half a dozati places in 
the vast Indiirti empire, and even in the 
case of the notorious Arrah riots perhaps 
only 50 orl 00 village n at the utmost wore 
aflected. Considering that India contains 
722,495 villages and towns, even a 
hundred or two arc insignificant numbers, 
not to speak of the half-a-dozen or so 
places where cow-killing disturbances 
usually occur. Though the author has not 
failed to note and record so recent an event 
as the divsfraneliisement of the Burdwan 
Municipality, he seemsnot to have heard of 
any recent Hindu Moslem nipproachement. 

Everywhere the aj)peal is for n strong 
and powerful executive, ‘swift and decisive 
in action’ — an executive after the heart of 
Sir Michael ()‘r)wycr, whojse ‘successful’ 
administration of the Punjab will leave an 
impression in the minds of the people placed 
under his benign rule not to be forgotten 
for generations to come. 

‘The ini])ortant British community. . . . 
rightly demands ade(|uate recognition of 
itself as... carrying weight in the national 
councils far greater than that indicated by 
its mere numbers ’ if the .same argument 
were advanced on behalf of the educated 
Indians, who are of the people, Mr. Smith 
would, we suppose, be the first to protest 
on behalf of the silent masses of India. 
‘India badly wants the Service with its high 
standard of ability, its expert training, and 
its noble tradition’ and so forth. But does 
it really ? ‘..*the appalling backwardness 
of India in education, sanitation, ]>ublic 
health, scientific development, and in fact, 
in almost everything’ ; ‘three hundred 
millions of Asiatic people, mostly ignorant, 
sui)erstitiouSi fanatical, and intensely 
suspicious’ ; these are the author’s own 
words, who boasts that his ‘whole adult 
life of fifty years has been dedicated to 
India’ : do they look as if they justify his 
self-confident assertion, that India badly 
wants the Service ? Does it not strike him 
that India could not very well l)e worse off 
without the Service, if after more that? a 
century of Civilian rule, and the ex^jenditure 
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of quite a mint of Indian money in pay *and 
-pensions, this is all the result that India 
has got to show ? And is it so inconceivable 
that without the foreign bureaucracy at 
the top ol every department of the 
administration, the Indians might perhaps 
by this time have developed sufficient 
initiative and j)ower of organisation and 
acquired the necessary exj^crience to play 
the game entirely off their own bats ? But 
|)erha])s this is precisely the result which 
Mr. Smith wants to avoid at all costs, and 
it is not difficult to read through his ob- 
servations what is really at the back of his 
mind, as we shall presently sec. 

Reforms in the Civil Service are looked 
U])on hy our author entirely from the view- 
point of the Service, and not in the least 
from that of the ])cople, though a learned 
Oxford historian need not be told that in a 
matter like this it is the latter alone that 
count, if officials are to be regarded as the 
servants, and not the masters of the public. 
Hitherto, and so long as the door to the 
Civil Service was ])ractically shut against 
Indians, Mr. Smith’s conscience did not feel 
any (qualms whatsoever ; but now that 
the door is about to be partially opened 
to them, he us quick to invoke the aid of 
section 87 of the Charter .Act against 

racial discrimination in any form in the 
public service to the disadvaiit*age of 
Europeans or persons of European descent. 
The attractions of the Service are said to 
have lessened considerably ‘and lirst-class 
men believe that they can do better in other 
professions.’ In fact, ‘The difficulties of 
recruitment have been enhanced immensely 
by the war, and there is grave ’reason to 
fear that the quality of the men engaged 
has deteriorated.’ If that be so, the only 
reasonable solution, as contended by 
Justice Sir Abdur Rahim in his dissentient 
minute in the Public Services Commission 
Report, is to replace third-rate Englishmen 
by first-rate Indians, and not to impose 
fresh burdens on the poverty-stricken masses 
of India for whom the Civil Service pro- 
fesses to be so solicitous by increasing the 
fat salaries and allowances alreadv enjoved 
by it. 

• The specialisation involved in the sepa- 
ration ,of the Judicial from the Executive 


functions is admitted to be the normal 
])ractice in Europe, but it 'certainly would 
be disliked intensely by the great mass of 
thepeoide.’ This a])peal to mass-opinion, 
we know, is the flimsiest of clap-traps, for 
the masses suffer most from this unholy 
combination of fitnctions. The actual 
reasons for opposing the reform are how- 
ever soon manifest. ‘The existing arrange- 
ments ])rovide congenial careers for men of 
diverse tastes.’ If the educated Indians 
succeed in forcing the change, ‘the post of 
District Officer, which many members of the 
Service consider the most interesting that 
a man can hold, will no longer possess any 
charm.’ Similarly, if the recommendation 
urged by many reformers ‘that all judicial 
appointments should be made from the 
legal profession as in England’ be adopted, 
‘the attractions of the Service will be very 
materially diminivShed, and the judicial type 
of man will no longer compel e for an ap])oint- 
ment.’ ( It may be worth while to note here 
that Sir Robert Fulton, a former Judge of 
the Calcutta High Court, once wrote 
that the Judicial Branch is reserved for 
‘the slack and the incompetent’ members of 
the Civil Service). It is thus ((uite clear 
that it is the prospects of the Civil Service' 
and not the welfare of the people, that Mr. 
Vincent Smith has fill along in mind, in 
discussing the proposed reforms. 

Mr. Smith heartily approves of Mr. 
Archer’s ])lan of a revived, enlfirged, and 
modernised Halley bury for the training of 
the probationers for the Indlfin Civil 
Service, beciiuse ‘At the Universities India 
is regarded as a subject devoid of general 
interest, and the young men destined for 
the Indifin services who pursue their 
special studies at a University never learn 
to feel that India should have the first 
place in their thoughts. The whole atmos- 
phere of their surroundings discourages 
such a sentiment, and in fact prevents its 
birth.’ Thus the truth is out at last, and 
all the gush ‘about the Civilian’s care for 
the masses of India is proved to l)e pure 
nonsense. « 

‘Tilt* purely technical branches of the public 
service, such as Telegraph, Forests, Public 
Works, &:c., present easier problems [than the 
Civil Service], which can be solved by strict 
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attention to the principles of fair piny without 
racial discrimination in any form, of selection 
of the best men, and of offering such material 
advantages as will attract really good officers, 
whatever may be their colour.’ 

In other words, in dej)artments requir- 
ing expert knowledge, the liest men should 
be selected, without racial discrimination 
in any form, and though the emoluments 
are moderate in comiiarison with those of 
the Civil Service, the material advantages 
offered arc sufficient to attract really 
good officers, wliatcver may be their 
colour; but in the Indian Civil Service, 
which does not require any S])ecial know- 
ledge of any kind to start with, the 
jiroldem is not so easy of solution, that 
is to say, the ribi>ve ])rincij)lcs of fairjdav 
without racial discrimination and of selec- 
tion of the best men, do not apply. No 
greater ])er version of reasoning could be 
imagined, nor could such an firgunient be 
advanced by an Oxford historian not train- 
ed in the devious ways of the Indian Civil 
Service and bound by loyalty to the tradi- 
tions of the Service to defend it £igainst <all 
encroachments on the part of cjualified 
Indiiins. 

But there is balm in Gilead, and Mr. 
Vincent Smith rightly says of the concrete 
pro])OsalsofMr. Montagu and Lord Chelms- 
ford (as distinguished from mere ])ious 
emincijition of liberal princi [lies in which the 
Report abounds ) tlnit they ‘are certain to 
be largely modified.’ The event has shown 
the correctness of this forecast. Evidently 
Mr. Smith knows his kidney better than 
we do, for members of the Civil Service 
voted solid against the introduction of any 
sulistantial concrete reforms, as the Govern- 
ment of India desjiatch shows. He is also 
perhajis right when he says that “the ‘res- 
|)onsilhlity to constituents’ invented by 
the authors of the Re])ort obviously is 
unreal, a mere piece of lip-service to a 
formula.” Mr. Smith is sanguine that 


’the almost universfilly condemned and 
wholly unworkable Diarchy’ must be 
dropped. In this, too, he may Ik? right ; at 
anv rate having regard to the humiliating 
])osition assigned to the Indian Minister in 
the Reform Ifill, the introduction of the 
diarchical principle would be absolutely 
harmless from Mr. Smith’s point of view — it 
will rather help his cause by proving a 
failure. And Indians know very well 
indeed that “If statesmen come "to the 
conclusion that such goveniment, what- 
ever be its merits elsewhere, cannot be 
fitted to India, and they decline accordingly 
to force it upon the land, their decision will 
be readily accepted both by the rank and 
file of the members of Ibarliament and by 
the constituencies, who will not hesitate 
to follow the gtiidance on a dificult rind un- 
familiar subject offered by trusted leaders.” 
But would Mr. Smith assure his refiders 
of such rctidy compliance if his sweetly- 
worded invitfition stood little chance of 
acccptcunee and instead of being cut down 
as they have been, the Reform proposals 
were likely to l>e further enlarged by the 
‘tnisted leaders’ of the nation ? The cluleet 
strain, we know% would at once be replaced 
by l)itter waiiling and gnashing of teeth, 
and the guidjince of the trusted leaders 
would be unceremoniously brushed ?isidc. 
But even if the worst comes to the wa)rst, 
Mr. Vincent Smith need not feel so 
sorely troubled, for the Bill leaves the 
rule-making powxT entirely in the hands 
of the Government of India, wdiere bureau- 
cracy sits St'ifely enthroned, and so good a 
historiatj as Mr. Vincent Smith know^s 
([uite well how' the bureaucracy has, not 
once or twu'ce in India’s inglorious history, 
but often £ind invariiibly, ever since the 
chequered days of Lord Ri])on, succeeded 
in making the Indians kcc]) to their place 
wuth the aid of this powerful wx‘apon of 
legishition bv rules. 

July 7, 1919, X. 
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THE PRESS ACT AFTER THE BESANT APPEALS 
By St. Nihal Singh. 


I have been discussing with some legal 
friends the eflect that the judgment of 
the Lords of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council delivered on May 13th in 
Mrs. BesanCs appeals will have upon the 
administration of the Press Act in India. 
They all agree that while that case did not 
give the opportunity of testing the consti- 
tutionality of the Ad, it is bound to 
strengthen and to consolidate the position 
of the magistrates in India who mav be 
called upon to administer the Act, and of 
the High Courts in India to which appeals 
may l^e preferred against orders made by 
the magistrates. 

Mrs. Besant’s solicitor, Major David 
Grahani-Pole, who is a member of the 
Ancient Society of Solicitors in the 
Supreme Court of vScotland ( incorpora- 
ted by Royal Charter in 1779), and who 
has large practice in the House of Lords 
and Privy Council, must have wished to 
raise the constitutional issue, for one of 
the “leaders'’ whom he briefed was Mr. J. 
Roberton Christie, K. C., one of the best- 
known constitutional lawyers. A consi- 
derable portion of the case handed in by 
him to the Privy Council dealt with that 
aspect of the (iuestion, 

Mr, William Ingram, the Junior Counsel 
for Mrs. Besant, who, 1 believe,, lias the 
largest privately owned Indian law librarv 
in Scotland and who, in conjunction with 
Major Graham-i’ole, spent nearly two 
years in working up the case, told me short- 
ly after the appeals had been filed that the 
Act had been so very loosely drawn up 
that its provisos practically destroyed 
the privileges granted. As it stoodi it 
threw the onus entirely upon the person 
against whom officials chose to proceed, no 
matter how honest the intentions and how 
blameless the character of the writer. In- 
deed so very wide was the wording of Sec- 
tion 4 oj the Act that the highest tribunal 


in India could not afford a writer relief, 
even though what he wrote was free from 
taint of sedition, and though it might be 
too tame to appear in the most Tary of 
Tory newspa])ers in Britain. 

The sjiecial Counsel retained in behalf of 
Mrs. Besant to deal with the constitu- 
tional isvSue was not, however, given the 
opportunity of raising that issue. Their 
Lordshi])S of the Privy Council sat under 
the Act, and, therefore, they could not con- 
sider whether or not it was" vltra vires. 

Had a different course been folio w'ed, 
it might have been possible to test the lega- 
lity of the measure. A suit might have been 
filed in Mc'idras by Mrs. Besant against 
the Magistrate who ordered the seizure of 
her security, for the recovery of the sum 
seized. In that c<ise, however, it might 
have been difficult to take the matter right 
up to the privy council, which, as a rule, 
does not entertain appeals involving 
amounts below Rs. 10, 000, while the se- 
curity confiscated was only Rs. 2,OUO. 

Major (Traham-Polc had, however, enga- 
ged Mr. W. H. Upjohn, K. C., one of the 
ablest and most independent leaders at the 
British who had taken the trouble to 
l)ecome thoroughly conversant with every 
detail of the case, and who was able to 
make the utmost use of every possible 
op])ortunity that presented itself. In an 
argument that lasted several days, he sub- 
initted to their Lordships of the Privy 
Council that grave injuvStice had been done 
to Mr. Besant, when, on May 28, 1916 the 
Magistnite in Madras had thought fit to 
withdraw the dispensation originally 
granted to her on Dec. 2, 1914, absolving 
her from the necessity of depositing securi- 
ty under Section 3 of the Press Act, and 
required her to diposrt Rs. 2,000 as security 
which she did under protest, and later, on 
August 28, 1916, declared that the security 
deposited by her had been forfeited, and 
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that all co])tes of her paper, “New India”, 
containing certain articles declared hy the 
(TOvernor-in-Council to contain ohjtx'tion- 
able passages, were forfeit to the crown. 
He further submitted that her petitions and 
applications made to his Majesty’s High 
Court of Judicature at Madras had been 
wrongfully dismissed. He contended that 
the act of the Magistrate in cancelling the 
dis])cnsation without giving licr a iK‘<anng 
was “judicially bad”. 

The last ]toint w.as really one of the 
most important raii^cd by Counsel — in>por 
tant not merely for Mrs. Besant, but for 
the cause of lil)crtvof the Press in Iiulia, for 
whicli Mrs. liesant was ligliting tirst and 
Last, and not for liersclf. But unibrtunatc- 
Iv their Lordsliips ol tlic Privy Council licld 
that, in the last analysis, the act of the 
Alagistrate was only lIk* “witJidrawal 
of a ]navilegc whicli need never have liccn 
granted.” It w.as not like “a condemna- 
tion, in which case justice rc(juircs th.at 
the jx'rson to be condemned should be first 
heard.” It “would have been, however, 
more discreet, .and it would have removed 
an occasion for comment and complaint, 
ii the magistrate h.ad given the ajipellant 
some opportunity for making her obser- 
vations before the privilege was with- 
drawn ; it might luive been <a wiser dis- 
charge of his duty as an oHicer.” Their 
Lordships, having said this, declared 
their inability to go any further. 

Time alone can tell whether or not the 
ALigistr.atcs will take the very bro.ad hint 
thrown out by their Lordships as to the 
wisdom of giving some opjiortunity for 
making observations before the withdr.awal 
of that privilege. But even a layman can 
see that the exjiression by the highest 
tribunal to which Indian cases can be taken 
of the opinion that it is not incumbent 
upon a magistrate to give a hearing to such 
a person confirms and consolidates the 
j)owers enjoyed ))y the Magistrates in 
India under the Press Act. • 

In yet another way the judgment 
confirms and consolidates the powers 
enjoyed under the Press Act. Their 
Lordships were confronted with the puzzle 
offered by the Press Act as to whether or 
not an article containing comments upon 


a measure passed by the Government, or an 
administrative or other action of Govern- 
ment, or ujion the m.anner of the adminis- 
tration of justice, was made without bring- 
ing or attem]>ting to bring Government 
into contempt;’ and brought the press 
owner within the wide net of the law. 



.Mr, Willi.'nn Ingr.'ini, who li.Ms one ol’ the larg- 
t'si “junior” in'octiccs at the Si’oltish Mar, In 
con juncl ion with M.ajor ( irah.ani-rolc /iiid others, 
he devoted more than two years to work- 
ing up M th sanl’s e.'ise for the Privy Council. 

On behalf of the Crown, the India Office 
Counsel li.'id urged that in considering 
whether or not .an article or a passage from 
an article made the press owner liable 
under the .\ct, it w.as ncccss.ary to consider: 
(1 ) the want of education in bulia, (2) the 
existence of numerous vernaculars, (3) that 
the Government was foreign, ( f) that the 
rulers had no direct rcsjionsibility (or even 
relation) towards the governed, and (5) 
the resulting dillicultty tliat fault could not 
be found with a Government so established 
without making it bf)tli hated and con- 
temptible to the immense population that 
it controlled. He argued that what m2ty 
be innocent in Britain may be, highly 
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( Hy mission of JA vw c. /'V, ' ■/ /< r, / ui, ) 

Mrijor I)a viM (iral).'nii- I'olc. Mrs. Ik'saiU’s soli- 
Major Polo is a iiRinhir oft lie* Anuiriu 
Society oi Solicitors in the Supreme Court of 
Scotland, and practices in the House of Lords 
and Lrivy Connril, 

seditious in India, Leeanse the Indian mind 
was not developed, and heeanse the reijuire- 
ments of the tioverinnent of India were 
peculiar. 

Their Lordships ol the Privv Council, 
while retrainin<» from directly expressing* 
any opinion in ivt^ard to tliese eontentions, 
definitely afiirmed tliat they could not 
intcrfei'e with the eonelnsion arrived at bv 
the Court in India in re]L^ard to the cons- 
truction to Ik* placed u))on the natural 
temlency of the printed passa<^es eom])lain- 
ed of l)y the Government. Their reason for 
doin/j: 5^0 was that “the Indies in India 
with a far closer knowlctlge of the 
character of the people likely to read the 
articles, have betUr means of judpnc: than 
their Lordshij)s in En^^land/' 

, ^Anv one can realize that this is a highly 
important ])rononneenient. 


When it is remembered that the Press 
Act is very loosely drawn up, that the 
Judicial has not yet been separated from 
the executive function in India, that the 
orders made ))y the Magistrates under the 
Press Act «are now declared to be* made in 
their executive and not in their judicial 
e.apacity, and that the judgment passed 
by a local Ch)vcrnment in regard to the 
character or intention of a certain article 
or set of articles carries with it a great 
measure of jirestige, the im])ortance of the 
judgment delivered by their Lordships of 
the Privy Council will be realized. We 
Indians have always believed that in 
carrying a case from India to Britain, we 
were able to secure an independent judg- 
ment that, in the existing circumstances, 
could not be expected in India. The 
meaning of the Privy Council judgment in 
the Besant Case, unless my lay mind is 
incaprdile of comjirehending it, is that we 
shall have io be contented with what we 
can get in India. 

There are, in my opinion, two ways of 
looking at this imitter. One of them is to 
feel imhapjw at the restriction of an oppor- 
tunity greatlv prized by us. The other is 
to feel that the more India is allowed to be 
self-contained in regard to her purely 
domestie atfairs, the better it wall be for 
her, at any rate, in the long run. 

The reader may, of counse, urge that 
the (h)vernment of Indi.a is not responsible 
to Indians, and that, for years to come, 
there is very little likelihood of its being 
made responsible to the sons of the soil. 
That may be true. 

But is not that an argument in favour 
of the organization of the movement to 
vsecure full Dominionhood for India with 
as little delay as possible ? We must insist, 
that, as subjects of the British Crowm, we 
must be given an unambiguously w^orded 
charter of liberties, that the anomaly of the 
combined judicial and executive functions 
be removed, atid that Indians shall have a 
voice in the appointment and control of 
the judiciiiry in precisely the same way 
that the British have such voice and con- 
trok That, I think, must be our goal, and 
we must press forward to it with firm faith 
in our destiny, and the British goodwill. 
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Another «tep toward the “Talking Movie ” 

Many thousanil inventors, noting that the 
phonograph atnl the moving jiieinrc have ht»th 
reached a high degree ofperfeetion, ha\ e asked 
why they can not he eonihined so that our 
moving pictures may talk as well ns move, and 
many ot‘ them have jiatented devices to make 
movies talk. Tidking i)ictnrcs have even held 
the stage for consideiahle periods, and have been 
interesting, if iu)l convincing. Tint up to dale 
nothing of the kind has been good enough lo 
achieve commereial success. Tlie trouble is in 
.synehroiiization — nirdving the phonograph-record 
and the pietuiv register so exactly that one shall 
never get the lea.st bit ahea<l 
of the other or lag behind. 

The difliculty al)t)ut this has 
been that the pbonograpli- 
reeord and the moving ])ieture 
film are essentially ditVereiit 
things, secured by diHercnt 
machinery and exhibited in 
a dirtcreiit way. A stej) to* 
ward «a solution of the ])rob- 
leni h«as been made by Ivugcne 
bauste, a I'rcnch inventor, 
who jdayed an early ])«art in 
the (levelopmeiu of the mov- 
ing picture. Lauste has 
devised a method of jdioto- 
graphing a sound-record directly on the 
moviiig-j)ieture him, so that the actor’s voice 
and his movements can not hel]) synehroiii/jiig. 
Il' this invention reaches the commereial stage, 
we may have the talking movie in a Ibrm where 
it will be worth wdiile. Says a writer in 77/e 
Scientific Anicricnn (New' N'ork, December '22) : 

“The problem, simple as it appears at first, 
is a most dithcidt one ; for one thing, there is the 
ipiestion of evolving suitable means of syn- 
chronizing the pictures and the sounds, for it is 
obvious that they must be kejii in stej). .\nd even 
iftliis question is satislaetorily answered, the 
amplified sounds from the conventional phono- 
graph are far from realistic. Lastly, how is one 
going to secure a continuous record for a tilni 
1,000, 2,000, or even r>,000 feet long ?... 

“The Lauste talking-picture .system rejdaccs 
the usual phonograph with Ti photographic 
method of recording sound, and a selenium cell 
and telephone system forgetting the sonmls from 
the photographic reconl. .\o stylus of any kind 
is used; in fact, there are no mechanical move- 
ments used in re[)roducing the sound other 
than the constant moving of the film in front 
of the selenium cell. The sound-waves are said 


to be reprodiieeil with utmost fidelity ; and 
siiKv they are placed on the same film as their 
corresponding images, the synchronism between 
the tw'o is absolute and rigid. I'urthermore, 
the sound reeonls can be mailc in any length, 
jus., as luotiou-puU arc films can be made in 
{iractically any length. 

“In making a talking piiUnrc of a scene by 
the Lansic nictliojl the plau. rs are not obliged 
to talk into a horn, as isiustoinarv when phono- 
graplis .are employed. Sinsiiixa- micri^phones 
are distribute.! about the scene, either out of 
range of the camera or suitably camouflaged, 
to record ilie soiiinl . and tin plavc rs, not being 
eoiistanlly reminded bv huge horns iliat they are 


being ‘registered' lor uiteraiu'cs as wall as for 
.actions, arc nalnrally betfer .able to do full 
justice to the respect i\a’ roles. 

“The sound-wa\es, impinging on the micro- 
phones, are iransrerred to a circuit which 
includes a stoj'agi*-ba t ler\ .and .a highly seiisilive 
string gal vanouieler. flic siring or wire of the 
galvanometer is suspiiide<l in tin* field of' power- 
ful elcelroinagiicLs, and i he slightest flnetualioii 
ill the current parsing llironglj it I'auses con- 
siderable distortion, \ beam ol' liglil from a 
powau'ful ari'-hniij) rigidly mounted at the rear 
of the camera ) Kisses thr<*ngh t lie gal v.anometer 
and, in .a gre,all> magnified lonn, throw’s a 
sh.adow’ of the w’ire oil the sie/idily moving 
film behind ,a narrow horizontal slot. The wire 
being so arranged that one side of l lie exposed 
film, is alw.avs in ibe sliadow , tlie ileveloped 
film show s .a str.iight e<lge and a .series ol 
(piile suggestive of .a profile ma}> of a monnlaiii 
range.” 

The camera for talking pielures is large and 
ef)mplieated, for it must rei ord botli the pictures 
aiul the souml d he front is devoteil to tlie 
usual mechanism, while tlie rear includes the 
arc-lamj) and the galvanometer. The iiioveiiient 
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of the film is intermittent, at the rate of twenty 
images per second, while through the sound- 
recorder it is continuous. It is not feasible, 
therefore, to reproduce images and sound-records 
side by side. Mr. LausLe hastciis lo assure us 
that this is tio disadvantage, and that even 
splices in the him do not noticeably affect the 
result. The writer goes on : 

“The galvanometer is the heart (d' the sound- 
recorder, lienee the inventor lias given consider- 
able attention lo its design. In the earlier form 
he used a single wire... [I nit] in a more recent 



principle, which the inventor can not make 
public at present, receives a current of constantly 
varying strength from a vSecond circuit. This 
current is converted into sound-waves, which, 
in an amplihed form, are propagated through- 
out a large theater. 

“J’ulilie exhibitions of the new talking pictures 
were given in England at various times during 
the ]jast few years, and ev'cn the most exacting 
of English critics have credited Mr. Lauste with 
a marvelous system of recording sounds. At the 
present moment the inventor is busily engaged 

in repairing his 
e(piipment, which 
have been rather 
badly handled in 
the journey to 
.\merica, so that 
eAhibitions are not 
possible as yet. 

“While in its 
jircscnt state of de- 
velopment the talk- 
ing-])ietnrc system 
just described is 
claimed to be ready 
for the public, Mr. 
Eansteis the lirsl 
to admit that nican v 









- 




relincmeiits remain 
to be made to liring 
the system still 
closer to the ideal. 
Indeed he has de- 
veloped an ingeni- 
ous system ofllick- 
erless einemato- 
graphy which... em- 
ploys no shutter, 


Iliustr.Uion^ w’itli llii.'- mnclc by courlst-v <.!' “ I’be .^cicnlifi.' Vnteriran,” Ncu \ ork. 

MAKIN't; A “ l AI.KI.Xi; MoVIK.” 

.Nolo till- inicroplioncs placed .ilxml and the receivers worn liy llie eaiiier.-i-niaii 
enabling liitn to “listen in." 


yet blends one pic- 
ture into the next. 
...Together with 
tlie sound-recorder, 
these two conribu- 


form two wires are used. ...The resulting sound- 
record is a, double mw of*j>eaks.‘. . 

“A strong source of light is gal lu red into a 
sharp beam and projected tliroiigh the sound 
bc«anng vScctioii of the lilin and upon a selenium 
cell.... As the film is raj)idly moved iti front of the 
selenium cell, the resistiinee of an electric current 
passing througli it is altered in i)n)portion to 
tlw amount (if light falling on the sensitive 
material, which, as is well known, has the 
pro])ertY of changing its resistance aeci)rding 
to the <legrcc of illumination.... By usings twu 
rows of sound ‘pc.aks,' the inventor uses a larger 
area of the selenium cell, resulting in tnueh better 
results. 

“The rest of the reproducing process is simple. 
A sensitive relay is used in circuit with the 
scUbniuni cell, while a loud-speaking telephone 
of specif\l design, and operating on a pneumatic 


t ions appear to be 
• I big ste]> lowanl the nil liuate goal of motion- 
pie lures.'’ 

— The Litcnirv Dii^cst, 

A Crop that makes its Own Weedkiller- 

The use of waste material to assist produc- 
tion in the very industry that cast it a.side is 
an interesting leature oi sugar-growing in 
Hawaii. The first stage o1 this development 
was the diseoyerv that sugar-cane will push 
Us wav through pa.per of suffieienl thickness 
to choke down weeds. The second was the 
lUilijcation of the tibrous waste from the crusht 
cane to make paper for this purpose. In the 
troj)ical countries where sugar-cane flourishes, 
Weeds spring up overnight in numbers and 
strength that will choke off any crop with ease. 
The expense ol keeping them down is bv no 




Cam* p'owii ill tlic natural way Caik'^^rown witli ilu'a.ii! oCpaiKT. 

SI UAK-t ANK KOl'K AND A IIAIJ MONTHS 01J>, sIlO\VI\(. HOW I HK PAI'KK INCRI* ASKS TIIF r.ROW'I'H. 
In v/ti’li case the man stands at same distance ironi theeaniera. 


ineajis the sjnallest item ol the eosi ol prodne- 
tion, and their presence or ahsenee olten makes 
the (lii'fereiive between Ji protitable and an 
unprofitable year. Mr. (J. 1'. liekart, of a 

n,'iw,'iiian sugar eoinj)any, therelbre, ’began 
experiments looking to weed-control. 


striking llie paper at or near right angleM 
puncture the eovering .and grow vigorottslv, 
The other slioots make tenthke elevations, at 
whieli ])oinls paj)er is slit afua live or i^i.\ weeks, 
during which lime the eaiie does not suffer, 
alt ho llu‘ less havfly weeds are extermin.ated. 


“Weeds between the eane 
rows could be controlled by 
spraying, after which followed 
a demonstration that the weeds 
could be smotlured by sirijjs 
oi paper, asjjhalt ijupregnated 
to withstand weather and 
handling. 

“Knowing that cane shoots 
aic lightly rolled nj), sharj)- 
pointetl and s])ear-like, Mr. 
Iwkart conceived the idea of 
using ])aper over the eane row s, 
being careful to have the p.aper 
of the proper construction to 
hold the weeds beneath, while 
the cane, by gentle ])ressnre, 
eould punetnre the covering. 
Considerable acreages have bet;n 
under experiment and several 
interesting developments have 
taken place. 

“The paper in yard wudllis 
is placed over the rows and 
.kept there b}’ bamboo pegs, 
stones, and held litter. As the 
cane shoots come up, those 



Illiisl ration*; hy Coiutesy of “I he Sciculific Arncrican,’* New York. 

THE PAPKE SITPPKKSSF.S Wl'KUS WIHLK THE CAN'K SPttOUTS 
TIJl?Otr<U!. ♦ 

And the paper is made from the wa.ste fibers of the c^ne itself. 
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‘'Beneath the paper moisture is conserved 
and the temperature is from 3*^ to 5" Fahrenheit 
warmer than above it, so that under such 
humid conditions the cane growth is abnormally 
rapid, while at the same time all weed seeds 
germinate. The weeds .spring up, blanched in 
the dark, only to smother, since their soft tops 
provide no means for breaking through the 
paper. the time the paper must be slit, the 
weeds are no more, and jis the paper dis- 
integnites the cane is so far advanced as to 
command the situation. 

“This method cft'ccts a labor-saving of from 
vlO per cent, to 70 [)er cent, and an increase 
of some ten tons of cane per acre o(|uivalent to 
more than a ton of raw sugar. 

“There is a .second chapter to this story 
affording an unusual c.\:fim])lc of waste utiliza- 
tion. The paper re(i aired in row ninlching, as 
the use of j)aper on enne lows is called, had 
to be brought long distances, while a fibrous 
material, bagasse, or the cane from which the 


sugar has been prest, is produced on the spot 
in excess of fuel rec|uirements. To make a suitable 
paper from this bagasse presented a new 
problem ; for while many good papers have 
been made from this raw material, none has 
had the characteristics reeptired for this special 
use. 

“The problem has been solved by an American 
chemical research company and a mill is being 
erected in the Hawaiian plantation which now 
supplies the paper, exactly suited to the 
requirements, from the bagasse. This is aceom- 
})lished with a saving exceeding oO per cent, 
of the cost of the paper previously used. 

“Summed up, the achievement is the utilization 
cd' a wasted material to found a new industry, 
the imoduct of which reduces the cost of growing 
sugar-cane and at the same time produces an 
additional ton of raw sugar on each acre of the 
plan t;it ion in (jucstion.” 

— The Litcvniy Digest, 


NOTEvS 


To Be and To Have 

In different climes and ages men have 
had before them two objects or ideals,— 
to be good a.nd wise, and to liave mueh. 
History does n(>t show that any nation 
in any age had before it only one of 
these ideals to the utter exelusioii of 
the otlier. Hut it is equally plain that 
in different elimes or in different ages, 
very much greater stress has ))een laid on 
the one than on the oilier. It is this 
(Hffercnee of stress whieh eliaraeterises the 
differing civilizations of the East ’and the 
West. For it cannot be denied that no 
country or nation can be said to be without 
those who value the riches (d' the .s])irit 
above all earthly |)osse.s.sion.s or tlio.se 
who value worldly greatness and ])ossess- 
ions more than the treasures of the 
spirit. 

Plain Living and High Thinking. 

Wordsworth's phrase “plain living and 
high thinking” expresses the essence of the 
ideal of Indian civilisation. Btit plain 
living is not equivalent to extreme jioverty. 
A state o/ indigence in which no thinking 


is |)()ssible except as to whrit a man shall 
eat, is not generally compatible witli high 
thinking. This is very well illustrated by 
the following paragrajih taken from the 
ImVtHU Witness 

There is little t hulking oi’ any Uiiid possible to 
those who arc half-starved, save thoughts of the 
idiysical, thoughts of something to satisfy their 
hunger and susta/m their strength, journalists, 
professional men, and great intcllcctucds of many 
walks in life, confessed that while starving in 
tk*rman war prisons their whole thought and 
conversation from morning to night was of 
something to cat. If you would get men to 
think of the eternal and spiritual things, you 
must see to it that they are relieved of the dire 
necessity of thinking eontiiniallv of temporal 
things. Keeeiitly a preacher in n famine area 
was greeted by his audience with the statement 
that they wanted nothing but food. 

In India there are millions of men who 
have not got to go to German war jirisons 
to realise wha»t it is to think and talk from 
morning to niglit of only .something to eat. 
With them the pr()ce.ss is lifelong. In order, 
therefore, that we may be able to make 
the ideal of plain living and high thinking a 
reality, the material condition of the country 
must be greatly improved. But while 
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engaged in this work of economic improve- 
ment, we should never allow ourselves to 
forget that material progress is only a 
means to an end. The goal to l)e placed 
before the countr}" is that every one should 
have such food, clothing and housing 
accommodation as would enable him to 
lead a healthy and moral life and such 
means and leisure as would enable him to 
educate himself and his children and to 
taste of the pleasures of the intellect and 
the joys of the spirit. 

India's Poverty. 

Many Indians and many foreigners 
have spoken of the poverty of India. 
Speciallv convincing must be the testimony 
of those who, while not taking up the 
other cries of the politically aspiring 
Indian inicllii^cntsin, agree with them in 
believing that India is poor. We shall 
cjuote two such recent testimonies. 

(huicral vSir O’ Moore Creagh’s recently 
])ublislied work, entitled Indinti Sttidics^ is 
not a pro-Indian book. Stieli a book 
contains the following paragraph relating 
1o the |) 0 \erty of the Indian ])eoi)le - 

II is idle to talk of education or other 
measures of .soei.al reform wlien whole families in 
those parts of India I know have to work day 
and night to eke out a bare existence. Ivven in 
normal years the grain disappears h«.fore the 
harvest is over, and then the fight with hunger 
and the illness it causes eomnienees. There are 
millions who, even in good years, fail to get a 
full meal, and tliey wonhl die in droves in a bail 
one were it i;o.t for public relief. The peasant 
digs, sows and reaps, the rain falls, and the crops 
jirosper and are rea])ed ; but no sooner is the 
harvest ours than the crop is divided. The land- 
lord, be he government or a gretit landlord, 
lakes the lion’s share, the village shop-keeper 
and the village servants are ])aid from what 
remains, when the producer has nothing left, 
lie again gets credit for his food and seed for the 
next crop from the village shop-keeper, which 
costs him dear, and he goes home to jilough, 
sow, and live in hopes of belter times, which 
never come. When, after years of toil and 
favourable crops, he may ha v*f got clear of the 
village shop-keeper, the settlement officer pounces 
on him, and skins off* all profit by taxing him on 
a rigidly defined standard, which throws him 
into the hands of the village shop-keeper once 
more. 

• The Indian Witness is an organ of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Its politics 


arc the politics of Anglo-Indians. And 
missionaries can, if they choose, sec the 
real life of the people of India much more 
than Anglo-Indian officials or Anglo-Indian 
men of business. For these reasons what 
this paper says about the poverty of India 
should carry conviction. It says : 

How poor is Imlia ? Those who are fond of 
statistics will be most impressed with the 
statements that India’s average daily earning 
per person is between an anna and an aiina and 
one hall", and that the average wealth of India 
per capita is about ninety rupees. We know that 
there are many people in India who etirn much 
more than an anna .and one half a day, so there 
must be a great many others who do not <, arn 
so miieh. We ;ilst> know lliat there are many 
in India who ]>ossess mueh more than rupees 
ninel\, so there must he many others wlio 
possess iniuli less, otherwise the average t)f 
ninety would not be jiossilile. M;irk Twain 
was eertainlv seeing straight when he eharae- 
lerized India as being “the land ol’ dreams and 
romanee, of fabulous weedth and faVmlous 
poverty, of spletidor and rags, of jialaees and 
hovels, of famine and pestileiue.” The only 
dilhenlty is that the fabulously wealthy are 
CO m I )a Vi 1 1 i V el I’e \\' . 

Ilow poor is India ? It will do lit tie good to 
compare the average earnings of her people and 
their ])er capita we.alth with the earnings and 
wealth of the ])eoi)les of other nations. “Cfini- 
parisons are odious.*' The re.al meaning of the 
anna and one half average daily earning and of 
the rupees ninety average wealth is best 
understood wlien they are considered in the 
light of their purchasing [)()wer. Tlie anna and 
one half will purchase very little more in India 
to-day than it will any wliere else in the world, 
and less than it will in many places. Wheat for 
food and cottoti for elotliing are just as ex])ensive 
in India as in pros])erous America. Milk in 
India is as expensive as it is in many other 
e(umtries that are fiir more able to biiy milk. 
How many babies will die in India this year be- 
cause there is no proper food for thetn ! We know 
af one wee baby in India whose milk diet co.sts 
live or six annas every day. How far will the 
anna and one half go ? 

How poor is India ? Her great infant mortality, 
and mortality th?tt is not infiint, her millions of 
barefooted people, millions of half naked people, 
millions of }}eople who have hut one meal or less, 
of the coarsest food, per day : and her millions in 
famine relief camps, or suffering without the 
camps, all bear testimony to the insufficiency of 
the anna and one half for daily needs, and of the 
rupees ninety as a fortification against the day 
of famine, to say nothing of providing capital 
for productive industry. • 

The question .is then asked, ‘‘Why is •In- 
dia so poor?'’ / 
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The one big reason for her poverty is that she 
produces so little. We have been talking of her 
average wealth and average earning ; we may 
also speak of her average productivity. The 
average individual in India produees less than 
the average imli vidua, 1 in almost aii\ eountry on 
the face of the cfirth. Why is this so? I'irst, 
because those who are producers use such primi- 
tive methods of prfxluction. Here a man uses 
his centuries old wooden jilougli and his slow' 
going oxen and cultivates a few bighas of' land, 
at the most. In Australia and Canada a man 
will take his modern machinery <and lluiroughly 
till his 40, SO, or perhaps 100 acres of ground. 
Second, bectausc there arc so ni.any people in In- 
dia who are absolutely uipiroduetive. There are 
millions of mendicants, religious .and otherwise ; 
millions of' person, al and house serv.ants :’lnin- 
dreels of t hous.aiids of thosi* who because of phy- 
sical defects .are unproductive : and there is a 
great host of the idle rieli who live olfor the toil 
of the real ])rodueer. 

Some complain th.at Imlia is so poor because 
she has to pay such heavy t.a.xes. We do not 
knr>w wlietlier her taxes are .any lie.avier than 
those of otlier eountrii'S or not. We would like 
to have the word of some expert politie.al econo- 
mist on th.at subject. Hut whether t.axed or not, 
it is s.afl* to say tli.at ludi.a will be the poorest of 
the j)oor so long as her productivity is so little 
in comparison with that of Other nations ; .and 
wealth and poverty .are .always eomparafive 
terms, it must be remembered. 

Should .any religicnis movement eoneerii itself 
with such a thing as poverty? It certainly 
should. The M.aster iiidie.ated that it w.as to be 
taken for gr.anted that men should h.ave 
adefju.ate fooil, elodiing, .and shelter. He had 
no (piarrel with wealth ; only with the love of it. 
Plain living .and high thinking .are tine things, 
Imt there is .a great distinction between plain 
living and j>lain st.arvation. There are multi- 
tudes in Indi.a who would be glad to indtdge in 
the high thinking, if oul\ they could be .assured 
of the plain living. 

Increasing our Productivity, 

How to increase our jnoduetivity ? It 
is a big question, and cannot be .answered 
within the compass of a brief note. 

It has to be considered what things we 
require to produce. I'irst comes food. A 
strictly seientitie en(|uirv sliould be made 
to ascertain whether India produees 
suftieient food to maintain her population 
in norm.al health and strengtli, leaving 
a sufficient margin for export. If she docs, 
why" are millions of her children lifeh>ug 
staVvelings ? If she does not, it is })lainly 
the •duty of the people and the Government 
to increase her food production by the 


adoption and use of the best seeds, manures, 
implements and methods. The questions of 
agricultural holdings and of the fragmenta- 
tion of holdings as it affects the introduction 
of agricultural improvements should be con- 
si(^ered in this connection. These questions 
are dealt with in two papers published in 
the current (July) number of the Agri- 
cult tirnIJ ourniil of hid in . 

All questions of reform and imiirovement 
are interde])endent. No wonder then that 
agrieultur.al inqirovcmcnt should depend 
on the possession of political ])Owcr. More 
th.an any other government department, 
the agricultural dep.'irtment has or ought 
to have to do with the illiterate iieasantrv. 
Most, of liio.se agriculturists who arc liteV- 
.'ile are literate only in their vernaculars. 
Tho.se ol' their eountryinen who have receiv- 
ed agrieultur.'il education should he in 
better position to advise, guitle and he!]) 
the agriculturists than foreigners; and it is 
only tile sellisluiess of exphuters which c.'in 
deny tli.al Indian agricultural experts .are 
more interested in the agricultural im])rove- 
nient of India and in helping the tillers of 
the soil than foreigners. But it is foreigners 
who rule the roost in the agricultural as in 
other departments. This state of things 
can he remedied only by Indians acquiring 
])olitieal power. 

It is not d.mied that even illiterate 
peasants may l)e made somewhat better 
agriculturists without being made literate. 
But it is e(|ually plain that no great im- 
provement is ])ossil)le unless there is uni- 
versal free elementary education, were 
it to be im])arted only as a means of 
giving agrieultur.al education. The official 
attitude in this matter has always been 
clear .and was made quite clear by the fate 
of the hate Mr. G. K. Giokliale’s Elementary 
Education lEll. The Primary Education 
Acts recently ])assed in some ])rovinces, for 
the most part as the result of non-official 
zeal, provide, in the majority ()f cases, for 
the extensit)!! of j)riniary education in urban 
areas. A great national education Act, 
giving every child, horn in urban or rural 
areas, o])portunity to develop to the full 
what capacity it brings into the world, has 
still to V»e ushered into existence. 

Sufficient money will never be spent for 
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agrictilture aad education until the Indian 
Government is nationalised. 

The Choice o( Crops. 

Those who take interest in such questions 
know that, as far as that is }3racticable, 
influence and pressure are brought to bear on 
peasants and farmers to grow more of crops 
which are requiretl for the advantage of 
exploiters and foreign countries than those 
which India requires for her own advantage 
and use. This can l^e remedied onlj' by the 
possession of political power by Indians. 
Our notes on ‘‘Mobilkation of Indian's 
Agricultural Resources”, pp. 64*1-643, Af. R. 
for December, 1918 and pp. 94-95, Af. R. for 
January, 1919, may l)e re-read to clearly 
understand what we mean. 

Areas under Cultivation. 

The figures supplied by the Director of 
Statistics, showing the total area, area 
cultivated and uncultivated, area under 
irrigation, area under different crops, &c., 
in British India in the agricultural year 
1917-18, give food for thought. 

The total area sown in the year 1917-18 was 
265 million acres (including 37 million acres 
cropped more than once), the same as in 1916- 
17. This total area may be classified under the 
two main heads, food crops (219 million acres) 
and non-food crops (46 million acres). Of the 
food-crops, the area under wheat increased by 
nearly one and a half million acres in 1917-18, 
that under gram by one million acres, and that 
under barley by half a million acres. The 
decreases are mainly under bajra (2V^ million 
acres), jawar (% million acres), rice (one-third 
million acres), and other food grains (one million 
acres). Among the non-food crops the main 
increases are under cotton (IVa million acres), 
linseed (H million acres) and rape and mustard 
(one-third million acres), while the area under 
sesamum decreased by about two-third million 
acres and groundnut by one-third million acres. 
The total area irrigated decreased by 2 million 
acres, as compared with that of 1916-17. As 
compared with the pre-war year, the area under 
food crops at the end of the last agrtculitiral 
year, June, 1^8, was 8 per cent more than in the 
pte-war year owing to the increase oa account 
of war demands for wheat and gram. In regard 
to non-food crops the increase in the same 
period was 5 per cent, chiefly on account of 
the demand for oHseeds^ indigo^ and fodder 
crops. The per capita acreage of foreign 
countries is also of interest. Tfil^ figures lor 
the United States of America, Canadai the 
United Kmgdofn» France, and Germaity before 
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the War were as follows : United States of 
America 2*97, Canada 5*98, United Kingdom 
0*39, France 1*49, Germany 0*94. The figures 
for India before and at the end of the War were 
1'02 and 1*10 respectively. 

Every countfy should in the first place 
produce what it requires for its own con- 
sumption, and then produce, if possible, 
what other countries i*equire for their con- 
sumption. And out of what a country 
produces, only the surplus after reserving 
its estimated consumption shodld be 
allowed to be exported. But in India 
both the production of particular kinds of 
crops and their export are controlled with 
greater regard for the requirements of 
foreigners than is just and humane, the 
consequences l>eiiig scarcity; famine, mal- 
nutrition, wide-spread disease, and igno- 
rance. Only self-rule can remedy these evils. 

One of tlie economic causes r)f our inabi- 
lity to keep in the country a sufficiency of 
the food we produce, is om want of money. 
Foreign manufacturing peo[)lcs have more 
money and can pay higher prices for food- 
grains than we can. Unless, therefore, we 
develop manufacturing industries, we shall 
never have enough food, though we may 
produce enough. But manufacturing in- 
dustries can, in the circumstances of India, 
be developed on an adequate scale only if 
we have self-rule. 

The Question of Export. 

In normal times, and in abnormal times, 
too, like the present, of high prices and of 
famines, food is allowed to be exported out 
of India, without attention being paid to 
what Indians think of India's requirements. 
It is pretended or believed that we do not 
even understand w^hether we are hungry 
or how hungry we are;— -and, of course, we 
do not understand how the export and 
import of food should lie controHed! A 
recent letter contributed to the Bengake 
by an official incidentally placed the public 
for the first time in possession of the 
information that Great Britain had 
undertaken to supply Sweden with lar® 
quantities of Indian wheat ! Was not the 
War fought for making the world {minus 
India, Egypt, etc. ?) safe for democracy, ahd 
wasno^ thisimdcri^kkiiig, gi^ the 
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ktiowkd^e and consent of the producing 
country, in right democratic style ? 

The remedy lies in self-rule. 

Production of articles other than food- 

In addition to food, India should pro- 
duce also her clothing, and all other things 
whjch are necessary for leading healthy, 
beautiful and enlightened lives. No doubt, 
no country can produce every thing which 
its inhabitants may reqxtirc ; but India i.s so 
large a country and possesses such a 
large variety ol climates, fauna, flora and 
physical features that it is possible for us 
to produce almost everything wc require. 
And our productive activity should have 
this wide range not only to remove our 
poverty, not only to add to our wealth, 
but in order also that we ma}' lx; letter 
and more perfect men by develojxing all 
our capacities and in order that we may 
acquire and keep up that feeling of self- 
respect which economic indci»endence and 
interdependence-on-e(iual-tcrms with other 
countries can produce. 

Without manufacturing industries wc 
cannot even conserve our stock of food. 
So long as wealthy manufacturing countries 
can pay higher* prices for the food wc 
produce than we can jxay and so long as 
we are obliged to sell part of our food 
stock for the money wherewith to purchase 
foreign cloth and other necessaries, the 
food we produce must in great part find 
its way to foreign countries, leaving us 
hungry. These conssiderations prove that 
,we can not do without the Swadeshi 
movement. 

Flourishing manufacturing industries pre- 
suppose technical and industrial education, 
control over customs duties, tariffs, railway 
freight, &c., state encouragement, banking 
facilities, and organisation of capital. 
Most or all of the.se conditions dejiend for 
their fulfilment on the possession of -self- 
gdvemment. 

MyxMV Iron Scheme. 

We are glad , to learn that the work in 
connection with the Mysore iron scheme 
is being pushed through at Benkipur. The 
silttHS for the location of the workmen’s 
.<|aartem, offices, factories, etc., have been 


selected under the guidance of Mr. Perin, 
the American expert. An informal confer- 
ence of the Mining Engineer, the . special 
officer of the Iron scheme, the Conservator 
of Forests in Mysore, And the District 
Forest Officers of Kadur and Shimoga and 
one or two others, is now threshing out at 
Bangalore the problem of the fuel supply 
required for the works. This problem of 
the fuel supply will be understood from 
what appeared in our last December 
number, p. 64-1. There we gave an extract 
which said that an interesting experiment 
was being tried in Mysore, and that the 
government of that progressive state had 
decided to erect a charcoal blast furnace 
and appointed Mr. I’erin as their consult- 
ing engineer. It was further stated : 

“He has placed orders for the equipment in 
America, and the undertaking is to be construct- 
ed and managed by the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company. It is proposed to fell and transport 
timber from the vast forests of Kadur and 
Shimoga, and convert it into charcoal at 
Benkipur. Iron ore will be mined at a distance of 
twenty-five miles, and a high-grade charcoal iron 
produced. It is also intended that acetate of 
lime, alcohol and other by-products be eXttracted. 
Calcium carbide may also be manufactured, with 
the breeze or such portions of the charcoal as 
cannot be used in the furnaces.” 

There will thus be considerable wood 
distillation industrials. 

The MvvSore Durbar has provided more 
than Rs. 21,00,000 for this scheme during 
the current year. 

Induitrif s in Gwalior. 

The Leader publishes an article on ‘Indus- 
trial Gwalior,* which is a memoir on the 
economic position of the Gwalior State and 
a description of the principal industries 
carried on there, prepared by the inspector- 
general of commerce and industry under 
commands of His Highness. 

During the short period that the industry and 
commerce department has been in existence 
efforts have l)een made to prove tfie commercial 
possibilities of* the dry distillation of wood, 
thymol manufacture, extraction of turpentine 
ami resin and commercial utilization of indige- 
nous drugs. To the credit of the department we 
have as many as 115 factories, althowht in the 
beginning strenuous efforts were nee£d|*-^‘jears 
of hard labour* to quote the official 
popularixe ginning factoricar pressea wAcottm 
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skills. The suoccBs of the Gwalior \rorkshops 
and leather factory is a record of persevering 
work carried on, unmindful of expense, with the 
sole object of establishing an ‘example industn'* 
in Gwalior. Workmen were imported from Agfa 
and Cawnpore and paid big advances, and 
systematic training of the local people was 
undertaken, with the result that they have now 
nearly one thousand workmen, all of the state, 
working in all branches of saddlery, harness, and 
boot-making. The average annual profit of the 
concern is represented by half a lakh ol rupees. 
As yet no systematic eftbrts seem to have been 
made in starting, on any large scale, the iron 
and steel industry which is the coming industry 
of India. Gawlior had, at one time, iron found- 
ries capable of turning out wonderful works like 
the 24 feet long gun which can now be seen in 
the Jai Vilas Palace. This gun is described ns a 
magnificent piece of welded metal, made in 1G02, 
and was used in the reduction of the Gwalior 
fort by the Mnrathas under their Scindia leaders, 
and is called Falesh Lashkar. The rocks of the 
Vindhyan series contain iron in the form of 
hematite and magnetite. A State with the re- 
sources of Gwalior ought to be able to lead the 
way even for the Tatas at Jamshedpur. 

Other activities have also been sum- 
marised. 

It is a credit to the industrial nctivities of 
Gwalior, such as they fire, that when during the 
war, the call came froui the munitions depart- 
ment for bolts, nuts and rivets, the Gwalior 
workshop undertook their manufacture; draught 
poles, telescopic stands and other articles were 
also executed. Large supplies of pack mules, 
saddlery, harness, boots and shoes and other 
leather goods were supplied by the leather 
factor 3 ^ The chemical laboratory in Gwalior, 
started to analyse and classify the raw and 
manufactured products of the State, is doing 
splendid work, laying the ^oundwork for new 
chemical mtinufactttres. The results so far 
attained fully justify the keen foresight and 
affectionate ‘regard for the well-being’ of the 
subjects by his Highness, who realized the 
potential greatness and vjduc of chemical and 
technical research for the growth of industries.’ 
Two research scholarships have been sanctioned 
by the Darbar for the investigation of indigenous 
drugs. The statistical dejiartment, which is a 
useful handmaid to the industrial department, 
is rapidly rising in efficiency. Forest industries, 
which all over India have obtained a ^peat 
impetus during the war and as ^ result of the 
activities of the munitions department, have 
come in for particular attention. Turpentine on 
a commercial scale, could be made, as also lac; 
tanin extracts, rubber, aloe, silkworm rearing, 
rosa oil, these and other industries await tjSe 
serious handling of the Government. Sylviculture^ 
in * itself, is a vast subject, and the Gwalior 
State is about to associate a forest economist 


with the conservator of forests. Reclamation of 
land ravines, brought into existence by fbc 
destructive inroads of rivers, is seriously taken 
in hand ; the areas covered by ravines constitute 
excellent agricultural lands. Raw materials for 
the mnnufaettire oreeiiient occur in various parts 
of the Slate, ant], now that the war is over, the 
State might take up the work. 

Aid is given to small industries also. • 

Korea's Declaration of Independence* 

Korea came under the yoke of Japan 
ten years ago. Ever since that time, she 
has been ruled by the Japanese military 
governors with severity. The dawn of 
peace, however, gave her a new gleam 6f 
justice and roused her with the principle of 
self-determination. So that, imbued with 
the new idealism of liberty, she drafted her 
declaration of in dependence, of which the 
following is a translation : 

“Wc, the people of Korea, hereby declare the 
Independence of Korea before all nations, 
assuming that this would be generally recognised 
by them. 

“Wc declare this with a united vt)ice of twenty 
million people in the name of justice ana 
humanity. We are no mean people, having the 
long history of a distinct and self-governing 
nation through the course of forty-three centuries. 
It is a most solemn duty of us to secure the right 
of free and perpetual development of our own 
national character and ability, adapting our- 
selves to the principles of the reconstruction of 
the world. 

“It is nearly ten years since we were for the 
first time in our history p\it under the yoke of 
another nation and made a victim of the cursed 
militaristic imperialism of the world. Since then, 
how much our spiritual development has been 
ham|x*red ; our national dignity injured ; and 
how many opportunities have been lost to make 
a contribution to the civilisation of the world. 

“Oh, fellow-citizens ! The most urgent and 
the greatest duly for u.s is to secure our nation^ 
indeijendence, ii/order to wdpe off the injuries, to 
get rid of the present sufferings, to remove the 
ffiture threntenings, to stir up the national Sfririt 
and vitality so long suppressed under the unjust 
regime of Japan, and to leave our rhildren an. 
eternal freedom and perfect happiness instead of 
a bitter and shameful inheritance. Wc shall fight 
to the last drop of our blood in the great cause 
of Liberty. 

What the Koreans next proceed to 
shows that they were not in a revengeml 
mood when they made their declaratioi! of 
independence. 

“We do not blame Japan for breaking treaties 
inwhSch she so often solemnly p^misedto 
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g^Mantee the indi^»aidetice of Korea. Nor do 
?^^<Jomplam of her xor calling our land a colony 
^d '^eating us as slaves. Because it is unnecessary 
!S? faults in others, but in ourselves. 

We do not mean to take such measures as. to 
ayenge our^lves upon Japan. All we desire to 
do is to right wrongs done to us not by the 
J^anese nation, but by the few of her statesmen 
who were led by the *‘old” aggressive policy. 

The results of the Japanese annexation 
of Korea are thus described 

‘‘See the actual outcome of the annexation 
which .was made in 1910 without free consent of 
the peoples concerned ! A bitter and unreconci- 
leable animosity is growing deeper and deeper 
between these two peoples, though it has been 
glossed over with a tranquil appearance caused 
only by heavy pressure and with series of statis- 
tics, most of which have nothing to do with our 
concerns. It is clear to see that the two nations 
must and ought to enter into a new relation of 
good friendship so that they would enjoy a 
permanent happiness and to avoid further perils 
on both sides. Moreover, in view of maintaining 
the peace of the Far East, the independence of 
Korea is not without a deep significance. It is 
not only because the unjustly subdued twenty 
milUon people of Korea may prove a source of 
incessant alarm, but any longer occupation of 
Korea by Japan i^ likely to provoke more suspi- 
cion and fear against Japati in the mind of the 
four hundred million people of China, whereas 
the true friendly relation between the peoples is 
the basis upon which any eternal peace of the 
East will possibly be established. Could any 
international peace, be expected without the 
perfect harmony of the eastern nations ? 


Babu Bhagwan Das on The Hindu 
Univarsity. 

Babu Bhagwan Das, M. A., of Seva- 
ahratn, Benares, has published two articles 
on the Hindu University in New India, 
July 7th and 8th, from which we quote 
Delow. He is a gentleman of high culture, 
with as profound a knowledge of Sanskrit 
philosophy as of modem thought and learn- 
ing, --an accomplished writer, a deep thin- 
ker, and a sane judge of men and manners. 
A gentleman of independent means, and a 
student by taste and temperament, he long 
served the Hindu University in its chrysalis 
stage of the old Central Hindu College, and 
has been elected to several of the academic 
and administrative bodies of the new 
Hindu University since its foundation in 
1916. He has also been twice cliosen as 
Ififxtomry University Professor. He has 
pCHS^e ofhisown to grind. The opinion 


of such a man on the present condition of 
the Hindu University must have great 
weight. It strikes one that, though 
the items dwelt upon by Babu Bhagwan 
Das and “Inside View” are not the same 
in every detail, the impression producejd 
by the articles of the two writers is 
substantially the same. 

Babu Bhagwan Das first of all proves 
that “all is not right with the Bimares 
Hindu University.” Indeed, he goes so far 
as to say that “it is not an ideal fraternity 
of philanthropists requiring only quiet and 
steady work,... but sodden with intrigues 
and party politics.” 

Those who are, in his opinion, responsi- 
ble for this state of things, have not, he 
appears to think, forgotten to employ the 
usual methods for preventing even the 
attempt at reform. As he jdainly puts it : 

Indeed, it would be almost truer to say that 
there has been “a conspiracy of silence” in the 
Press, as regards the affairs of the B. H. U. 1 
could not get some letters, signed by me in full, 
published in the U. P. in January, 1918, and had 
to send them to other provinces, where they were 
published by the Amrita Bazar Patrikaj iVciv 
India, and the Bombay Chronicle, Apparently 
there was in the U, a stKmg notion that any 
‘criticism* of the B. H. U. is ‘sedition* and 
‘disloyalty’, and that nobody can wish well to 
the B. 11. U. unless he whole-heartedly praises 
its existing management. Things must have 
become very bad indeed when even the Press of 
the U. P. thinks fit to give space to even 
anonymous ‘criticisms* of that management. 

Among the root causes of the mischief 
he gives the first place to Mr. Malaviya’s 
manner of doing things— or, more correct- 
ly, of leaving them undone and practi- 
cally, though he does not say or suggest 
intentionally, standing in the way of 
others doing them. 

It stands to reason, and even to “common- 
sense,** that a “residential”. University should 
have «a residential head ; and much more so a 
residential University in the making, in its 
earliest feeble infiinc 3 % liable to many infantile 
troubles. But B. H. U. has dispenseni with 
any and every such thing so far. The first Yke- 
Chanccllor lived a hundred -miles away. The 
second fifteen hundred. He gave clear and fair 
warning, before election, that he could not givjif 
more than a part of the year to Benares, and 
he did better than his promise. But he&Ued 
to make any impression ujjon the root miseiiiefty 
partly because even the time that he did give 
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not eaot^h, and largdly because Pandit 
M. , M. Malaviya could not time his visits to 
Benares concurrently with the Vice-Chancellor, 
and could not develop another and even more 
necessary kind of concurrence, i.e*, of views, and 
of mutual trust, between himself and the latter. 
As **Ifiside View” has pointed out with facts 
and figures, the present Pro-Vice-Chancellor, 
Pandit M. M. Malaviya himself, is able to give 
very little time to Benares. He seldom exceeds, 
seldom even works up to tlie traditional pilgrim’s 
limit of ‘*Jhrce nights at a place”, in his visits, 
and these take place at intervals of weeks. And 
now that he is the Acting Vice-Chancellor also, 
since the resignation of Sir Sivaswamy Aivar. 
the consequences to the work arc so much the 
more perplexing, for he is not stationary even 
at Allahabad, bis home, (so that work could go 
to him if he could not come to the work), but is 
ubiquitous^all over India. No blame to him 
at all~K>n the contrary, he is bearing an Atlas 
burden on his shoulders— but all the blame to 
our luckless and most miserable Motherland 
whic^ cannot produce another being fit to be 
trusted bv him to really share and lighten his 
mighty labours ! 

Out of the lack of a residential head, then, all 
the other mischiefs arise. 

As regards the imagination and the 
plans of Mr. Malaviya, Biibu Bhagwan 
Das writes 

Our guiding spirit, our presiding deiti', or at 
least genius, the soul of the whole concern and 
its master as its solitary bread winner and holder 
of the purse-strings, has an exceedingly rich and 
vivid imagination, which pounces and fastens 
upon a new idea almost every day and rapidly 
develops it into a glorious structure of sunset 
clouds, but then his ardour cools and the idea 
shrinks back into its inherent diniinutiveness 
and is put aside. It is, no doubt, this very 
vivacity of imagination which has infected the 
country with the idea of the Hindu University 
and niade its foundation possible. But the 
excess of it now is a hindrance. What is 
wanted now is steady continuous sober plodding 
on a level, much below that of the bright 
imagination, let us grant readily and sincerely, 
but equally indispensable in the total scheme 
of the universe. If the prime founder of the 
business would only realise his limitation as 
well as his capacities, distinguish between 
what or rather how* much he can do (as indeed 
no other con, at the moment) and what he 
cannot do, though he insists on doing it fas others 
realise painfully, though few vtmturc to express 
their minds frankly to him), then the B, H, U. 
would progress better, and more quickly. 

' V Babn Bhagwan Das gives direct 
"eyidrace that Ganganath JHa’s resi|pia- 
tipn of the membership of the vanous 
University bodies was not due to diff- 


erences with Sir Sivaswamy Ai^ar, ashas 
been asserted by some apologists of the 
present regime. ‘‘The statement is whoUy 
wrong, as I know Srsthand; it was due 
to the general condition of affairs which 
made it impossible for him to be of any usCi 
and for wrhich MalaviyajPs absence from 
the scene of work combined with his d/s- 
inclination to let anything at all important 
be., .done in his absence is the main cause.'' 
The following passage from his articles 
gives one the impression that the various 
university bodies have made the University 
a sort of talking machine hall. 

At present many are the meetings of many 
of the B. 11. U. bodies which, after three or four 
hours of industrious talking, simply end in post- 
ponements of most, sometimes all of the agenda 
items. Things arc half-discussed and dropped 
and taken up again and dropped again inaefi- 
nitely. The shirking of one lull and conclusive 
discussion in the beginning entails a perpetually 
recurrent waste of time afterwards. See the 
minute books and the files of notices of meetings 
and agenda papers. 

An illustration is given from the meeting 
of the Executive Council on the 22nd Junct 
which was adjourned after an “addled 
egg” meeting on the 14th. 

After three //owns— from 5 p.nu to 8 p.m. and * 
more— of preliminary talking, part of it relating 
to a matter not on the agenda at all, it was 
decided that as copies of the budget had been 
placed in the members’ hands at that meeting 
itself and no time allowed for previous conning 
over (—it appeared that a week was required by 
the rules—) the whole thing was postponed to 
the 12th July. So it goes on. An important 
question of principle, whose continued mis- 
management IS likely to aggravate the corrup- 
tion of spirit from which the B.H.U. is sufiering 
is Ixring shirked in this fashion. And travelling 
expenses arc paid to outside members attending 
these meetings. One court meeting is estimated 
to cost about three thousand rupees ; and a 
Council or a faculty meeting may cost hundreds. 

I.«gal quibbles, hair-splittings of words, catch- 
phrases invented by men engaged in executive 
office or forensic law or party-politics, to suit 
their own special purposes, are often heard at 
meetings of the administrative bodies olT this 
educational institution, where the whole atmos- 
phere should be that of the patriarchal ^int 
fatntly, the guru-kula, the Teacher’s feuhtiy-hbnie. 
At a recent court meeting, a tpember ^^{ated 
out”, with reference to an objection raii^ by 
anoli^, that the latter’s rtniedy lay m a s«m 
in the law-courts. ^ 

Wfint of space forbids us to mpm 
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^a^teafits from Ptof. Bhagwail Das’s 
eKpositton *iof the situation. We shall 
onl^ quote some of his paragraph-headings 
to indicate his diagnosis of the case :~ 

‘‘Haphazard our principle and Drift our policy.” 
**Our 'lack of proper head and heart.” 

ignorance of what we want to do.” 

*‘Onr safe policy of non-committal.” . 

**Our keeping the public out.” 

**Our wish to repress criticism.” 

‘‘Much talk and little work.” 

”Our waste of public money.” 

”Our slighting of the missionar\^ spirit.” 

“Our Red-tapism.” 

“Our insistence on blind faith and caste 

nepotism.” 

“Our penny-wise and pound-foolish finance.” 
“Our worst symptom— the unrighteous spirit.” 
“Manipulation of procedure at will.” 

Our own Impretsioni. 

We have ito first-hand knowledge of the 
affairs of the Benax'es Hindu University. 
And it is not possible for us to constitute 
ourselves into a committee or commission 
of enquiry. At the same time it is also not 
possible for us to dismiss as unreliable 
the statements of men who have been 
long known as honourable and truth- 
loving. We can judge of the state of things 
at the Benares University only from what 
has appeared in the Press, from what 
has been brought to our notice and from 
the results of our inquiry on the few de- 
finite and specific points mentioned below. 

(a) Have the morning periods of work 
at the C. H. C. l>een invariably of 40 
minutes each and the day periods of 48 
minutes each, or were they on some days 
changed to 45 minutes or any other 
durarion ? 

(b) Was the starting point ‘of the 
College work changed during the last year 
only nrom season to season and not fn)m 
time to time as detailed by “Inside view”? 
Was the starting point changed oftener 
than seasonal changes would necessitate ? 

(c) Was sufiiciently earl^ notice given 
to every member of the teaching staff of the 
changes in the starting point ? 

(cf) Did any mcmlier of the staff com- 
plain of the conditions of his work under 
the shift system ? 

These were questions the answers to 
whidi would not l>e affected by personal 
e^quailon, because these would lie mere state- 


ments of fact. We have no desire to enter 
into details, nor to quote in full the replies 
we have received. Suffice it to say that on 
these points, the replies confirm the state- 
ments of “Inside View.” On other matters 
we leave the reader to decide for himself. 

The Modern Review was, we believe, the 
first among Indian journals to describe and 
advocate the Gary plan of teaching two 
sets of students by shifts. But our support 
of the plan was conditional. We laid 
down the condition that neither the staff* 
nor the students were to be overwork- 
ed or inconvenienced in any way. We 
have evidence to show that some professors 
really were inconvenienced by the shift 
system as ’adopted by the Hindu Univer- 
sity. We have evidence also to show that 
science students have been placed at a dis- 
advantage by it. The reasons can be guessed 
from what Prof. N. C. Nag has written in 
his letter to the Searchlight 

Oftentimes Chemistry students have to carry 
on an exj-ierimcnt from one day to another and 
they have to leave their apparatus, etc., on their 
tabic. The coining in of a new batch of students 
in their place is not possible in the practicardass. 
There must be separate accommodation for the 
science students in the practical class. 

We have independent evidence to show 
that on account of the lack of this separate 
accommodation for each science student, 
unfinished experiments have had to be 
started anew. This is a real disadvantage. 
A piece of writing Ijecomes interesting if the 
writer throws some personal feeling into it. 
We have tried to write on the affairs of the 
Hindu University in as cold and therefore 
uninteresting a manner as we can. For we 
regret to observe that party feelings and 
prejudices generally divide those who have 
or have had anything to do with this Uni- 
versity, though we presume there must be 
some who have been able to keep up a 
neutral judicial attitude. For this reason, 
we wish to avoid even the appearance of 
belonging to any party. 

In a new institution, which is also a 
new experiment, some degree of slowness 
of progress is inevitable,— it may even be 
desirable. ^ We oannot say wheth^^r tlte 
slowness of the Hindti University hfte eac^ 
ceeded this limit. 
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' Some appointments, we understand, 
could not be made, because, for one thing 
the gentlemen whose services were desired 
demanded very much higher salaries than 
the salaries attached to the posts which 
they now hold. It may seem unavoidable, 
but it s^ms to us that the excessive sala- 
ries paid to foreigig officers have made the 
demands of our own men higher than they 
ought to be in a poor country like India. 

Ideals and their concrete realisation 
cannot, there is no harm in bearing in 
mind, always be made to keep pace with 
each other. The Peace Treaty falls far 
short of the idealism of so great a man as 
President Wilson. 

A great reconciler, a high-minded brt)ad- 
hearted peace-maker, is required. The 
Hindu University is an all-India institu- 
tion. It has brought together many and 
may in future j’ears bring together many 
more workers with different upbringing 
and differing University and provincial tra- 
ditions and predilections. Some one there 
must be at the head of the University who, 
while utilising to the full the broadening 
effect' of the good that there must l)e in 
those different traditions, &c., would be 
able to rise superior to their narrowing 
and dwarfing influence. 

A Noble Gift to the Indian Women's 
University. 

Mr. V. R. Lande, Sub-Assistant Surgeon, 
originally of Nagpur, died two years ago 
at Jinja, Uganda, East Africa, after serving 
the Government there for about fifteen 
years. His poverty compelled him to take 
to m^cul studies without completing his 
secondary education. His property •in 
Africa and India amounts to nearly Ks. 
55,000. He executed a will 5 days Ijefore 
his death setting aside a large portion of 
his estate for educational and charitable in- 
stitutions. According to the law of Uganda, 
however, no immovable property can lie 
assigned to charitable purposes unless the 
will is made one year lietore death and 
deposited in some place provided by law 
for safe custodv within six months of the 
exertion. If the two widows and tlu 
mother Dr. X«ande .had not given thmr 
cotum^ the will would have been inopera- 


tive. TBey have, however, nobly come for- 
ward to accept the terms of the will and 
have executed a release deed relinquishing 
all their rights over and above what has 
lieen left to tliem in the will. The Trustees 
of the Indian Women’s University are Dr. 
Lnnde’s Trustees in India. The African 
Trustees were required to send all the 
proceeds of the Estate there to the Indian 
Trustees and Rs. 39000 have been received 
from them. Indian dues have yet to he 
recovered. About Rs. SOOO are to lie given 
to four diflerent institutions and after giv- 
ing to the widows and the mother what 
is left to them, the Women’s University is 
likely to get Ks. 15000 now and aliout 
Rs. 15000 later on. This last sum is to be 
invested and the allowance of Rs. 30 a 
month to each of his widows is to be given 
out of the interest thereon. 

The Indian Women’s University is deep- 
ly thankful to the late Dr. Lande and the 
noble ladies for the very lilieral help they 
have given to this movement. 

Hingne Budruk, I), K. Karve, 

Poona City. Organiser, Indian Women’s 

University. 

The Press Association of India. 

The Press Association of India has sent 
the following cable to the Prime Minister, 
the Secretary of State for India and Lord 
Siuha, Under-Secretar}' of State for India:— 

“The Press Association of India begs 
to invite attention to the repression of the 
Indian Press under the Press Act, 1910, 
resulting in the sujjpression of legitimate 
expression of Indian opinion and creating 
a gi'eat alarm in the public mind. The Act 
since its enactment has penalised over 360 
presses and 300 newspapers, demanded 
securities amounting to over £40,000 and 
proscribed over 500 publications. Owing 
to the demand of security, over 203 preuss 
and 130 newspatiers have not been started, 

“Since 1917 the Act has been even more 
rigorously administered. I.,eading influen- 
tial Indian English journals like >the 
“Amrita Bazar Patrika,’’ the 
Chronicle,’’ the “Hindu,” the '“Indepmi- 
dent,” the “Tribune,” the “Puttia^e,” 
and leading Vernacular pape» Ime *^e 
“Basnmati,” tbir “Bwado^^tiim,” the 
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“Vijaya/’ the ‘‘Hindvasi,” the ^‘Bharat- 
mitra,*’ have been subjected to its rigours. 
Several Indian newspapers are arbitrarily 
barred froth the different provinces. On 
the other hand violent provocative 
W^ritings in the Anglo-Indian Press are 
entirely immune. Government refused last 
September an open inquiry into the opera- 
tion of the Press Act urged by Indian 
members in the Imperial Council. Legiti- 
mate criticism on the Rowlatt Act, the 
Punjab Martial Law and other grievances, 
is crippled by executive action. Influential 
journals are disappearing because of the 
existing Act and its administration. The 
unventilated expression of public opinion 
is bound to drive discontent and unrest 
underground. The extreme and unjustifi- 
able severity to which journalists are 
subjected is painfully evidenced by the 
arbitrary deportation of Mr. Horniman, 
Editor, *‘The Bombay Chronicle,’" and Pre- 
sident of this Association. The Association 
presses for the rejical of the Press Act 
urgently."" 

The Press Act Supremely Reasonable. 

The following telegram has appeared 
in the daily papers 

Bombay, July 18. 

At the Esplanade Police Court, Bombay, 
before the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Mr, 
Mahadeo N. Desai appeared to make a declara- 
tion as publisher of “Young India.*' When 
asked by His Worship to deposit a security of 
R«. 1,000 Mr, Desai submitted the following 
statement I have been advised not to give 
any security apart from what has already been 
taken from the keeper of “Young India”, as in 
the opinion of those, including myself, who are 
responsible for conducting the journal, extra- 
oromary endeavour has been made to keep its 
columns pure and undefiled by any seditious or 
even hostile taint. Every endeavour has been 
made to serve both the Government and the 
public fearlessly but with due regard to every^ 
interest. I can only express my very deep regret 
that Government has fcen unable to appreciate 
the service that “Young India” has rendered to it 
during critical periods and has been so ill advised 
as to ask for any security being given by the 
publisher.” After reading* the statement,* His 
Worship said no security was taken from the 
printers. Mr. Desai said he meant the keeper of 
th<Mjress. 

tte Magistrate You say the keeper of th^ 
pttftt luu deposited Rs. 1,000. 

lilt. Dei|ai:-**Yt8. 


The Magistrate then ordered that Rs. liOOO 
should be deposited subject to the proviso of 
Section 8 (1) of Act I of 1910. Hts Worship 
further ordered that it a change in the place of 
printing were made he would have to deposit a 
further sum ofRs, 1,000, 

Mr. Desai "s truthful and courageous 
statement extorts respect. 

The last sentence in the above extract, 
which we have italicised, shows conclusive- 
ly how supremely reasonable the Press 
Act is. The Magistrate says in advance 
that “if a change in the place of printing 
were made,’" the publisher “would have 
to deposit a further sum of Rs. 1000.^' 
It is taken for granted that a mere 
change in the place of printing would 
make \^oung India more seditiously 
inclined than it already is in the opinion of 
the Magistrate ! How absurd and ludi- 
crous ! And this is Law ! 

Indian Women's University. 

A Fkw Facts and Figures. 

1. This University was formally inaugu- 
rated on 3rd June 1916 at the first meeting 
of its Senate in the Fergusson College at 
Poona. 

2. Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar and Prin- 
cipal R. P. Paranjpye are its Chancellor 
and Vice-Chancellor, respectively. 

3. The Mahila Pathashala (Women’s 
College) and the Mahilashram (Girls’ High 
School), both of Poona, are the only insti- 
tutions working under the guidance of the 
University. 

4. There are sixteen students in the 
college and one hundred in the school. The 
staff* of those institutions contains, four 
M.A.’s and 4 B.A.’s of the Bombay Uni- 
versity. 

5. The first convocation of this Uni- 
versity was held on. 15th June last, at 
which Mrs. Barubai Shevade, the first 
graduate of the Universitv, received her 
degree of “G.A.” (Graduate'in Arts) at the 
hands of the Chancellor Dr. Bhandarkar. 
This lady has jtnned the staff of the above- 
mentioned institutions. 

6. The Senate of the University consists 
of 60 Fellows who are representatives of 
six electorates. Affiliated schools aiktd coh 
leges elect 15, patrons elect 10^ members of 
Graduates' Electorate dect 16, metuberis 
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Mrs. Barubai Slu*va<k*, 

I'irst (jrarUialc, Indian Women’s University. 

of the Educated Ladies’ Electorate elect 
10, members of the (kuieral Electorate 
elect 5 and the Senate co-opts 5, makin;L^ in 
all 00. Twelve Fellows retire every 3'ear 
automatically and their places are filled up 
l)v new elections, retiring members being 
eligible for re-election. 

7. The present Senate contains 0 ladies 
and 54 gentlemen. According to places 
28 belong to Poona, 1 1 to Bombay, 2 to 
Gujarat, 2 to Baroda State, 2 to Sind, 1 to 
Punjab, 2 to Central India, 1 to Bhopal 
State, 1 to Bengal, 3 to Sladr.as Presi- 
dency, 2 to M\'Sore State, 1 to Carnatic, 
and 4 to Deccan. According to ])rofessions 
24 were or are professors of colleges, 1 3 
Head Masters and Inspectors, 8 pleaders, 
8 'doctors and 7 otliers. 

8. It is a national university. All 

29-14 


authority is centred in the Senate which 
is mfide up of the representatives of the 
people. Any graduate can become a mem- 
ber of the Graduates’ Electorate by contri- 
buting Rs. 10 annually *'iud any person can 
become a member of the General Electorate 
by contributing Rs. 5 annually. The list 
of eligible voters ])repai*ed for the election 
in last April containecl 2()()() names nearly. 
People from different parts of India have 
got theiiiselves enrolled as members. 

9. Indian vernaculars *are given the 
first ])lace in the scheme of studies and 
English is made a coni]>ulsory second Ian- 
guage. 

10. The nu)vement is supported mostly 
bv the educated middle chass. The perma- 
nent fund of t lie University consists of 3Vi 
per cent, tiovenimeiit Proinissoiy notes of 
the face value of Rs. 1,15,000, Annual sub- 
scriptions come to Rs. 10,000. 

11. Although there is only one high 
school cund one college working under tlie 
guidance of the University at present, it 
is hoi)ed that more institutions will spring 
u]) later on. Similarly tlu>ugh Marathi 
is the only vernacular which h.as been made 
the medium of instruction, it is hoped that 
provinces with other Yeni..v a1ars will take 
up the idea. One lady from (Uvalior pass- 
ed the Entrance Examination of this Uni- 
versitv in Aj)ril 1918 with Hindi as her 
medium of examination. Prof. Karve, the 
Organiser of tlie Indian Women’s Univer- 
sity, luis expressed his readiness to exert 
himself to organise a school and college 
that would give instruction through the 
medium of Hindi, if no workers in llindi- 
speaking provinces come forward either to 
start an indei)endent Women’s University 
or to fi)ujjd an institution to work under 
the guidance of this University in the next 
few years. 

Poona, 14th July 1919. A Maratha. 

The more truly independent educational 
institutions of the type of the Indian 
Women’s University we have in our midst, 
the more hopeful would our future be. 

The Meeting of Laile and Majmui. 

Laiba and Kais were children of two 
chieftains of wandering tribes in Aratlia. 
They were brought up together dike two 
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buds growing side by side with affection 
and love secretly treasured in their hearts. 
They hoped and dreamed that one day 
they would be united in wedlock and live 
only for each other. But this was not to 
be. They were separated from each other. 
Laila was married to a wealthy person. 
The disajipointment of Kais was so great 
that he became mad — Majnun. lie thought 
only of Laila, he spoke only of Laila. He 
wtindered into the wilderness till he be- 
came a living skeleton at\d even wild 
beasts took pity on him and becfime 
friendly to him. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the husband of Laila died and she 
sought the love-distracted Majmin. But 
the return of Laila was too late. Majnun 
did not recognise her. Laila spoke of her 
insatiable love for him, but Majnun des- 
cribed to her the Laila he fuiored— his 
beloved Laila of the past. Then their eyes 
met and Majnun recognised her. But this 
was only for a brief moment ; instantly his 
madness came back and he rushed a wav 
into the desert, and once more thev were 
separated, to be united only on the other 
side of death. 

The picture repre.senls Laila speaking to 
Majnun. Two of her attendants are stand- 
ing behind her. The camel-driver in the 
foreground is making lire. 

Early iJSth eenturv ; Collection of Mr. 
S. N. Gupta. 

Naturalitatioh of the Exotic. 

It is a somewhat trite tliou^h ct^)mnioii 
argument, emplovecl by Anglo-Indians and 
Tory Britishers, to cry down our political 
.aspirations or to assert that we do not 
possess certain moral (pialities, that there 
are no current old vernacular words to 
describe certain liberal and i)oj)ular jiolitical 
institutions or to ex])rcss those moral 
qualities. One might retort tliat, as the 
words ‘ 'go vernmen V\ “dem ocraey ' \ ‘ Re- 

presentative govcmnient”, “franchise’', 
‘'parliament”, &c., are all derived from lan- 
guages foreign to the British soil, a time 
there must have been when the things deno- 
ted by these words did not exist in Britain; 
yet these things have grown up and taken 
robt there. Similarly one might argue that 
as ''gratitude” is not an indigenous British 


word, the thing originally did not exist 
in Britain, and it was subsequently that 
its want was felt, and so the thing and its 
name was attempted to be transplanted to 
British soil. Seriously speaking, many 
exotic animals, plants, ideas and institu- 
tions have been naturalised and have 
flourished in new habitats. This process of 
conscious and unconsciotts naturalisation 
has gone on throughout historical and pre- 
historic ages. Very often the exotic has 
partially or completely supplanted what 
was indigenous. That what has not been 
or is not, can not merely for that reason 
be, is a most foolish argument. 

Punjab Affairs. 

Whatever may have been the case in 
former ages, at ju'cscnt the Finglish langu- 
age is so highly develo])ed and its vocabu- 
lary is so rich that whatever Englishmen 
do and think and feel and intend, may be 
adequately described and characterised in 
English words. Therefore, it would not be 
right to say that'it is not ])ossible proper- 
ly to dcvscribe and characterise recent events 
in the Panjab and the ])oliey jmrsued 
in that unhai)py province by its rulers 
and the rulers of India. There is 
quite an abundant stock of words in 
the English lexicon to correctly des- 
cribe and characterise those events and 
that j)()licy. And though English is not 
our vernacular, our knowledge of it, too, 
though defective, might suffice for such 
true descrijition and chtaracterisation. But 
on account of the Press Act, such true dc- 
vseription and characterisation may not 
seem advisable, — particularly in the case 
of those newspapers and periodicals which 
do not possess presses of their own. 

The “Pratap” Ca»e. 

This is a case in which Lala Radha Kri- 
shna, editor of the“Pratap”, was sentenced 
to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment, 
which has been reduced by the Lieutenant 
Governor of the Panjab as an act of mercy. 
Even if he had been released as an act of 
mercy, the wrong done to him would not 
have been wholly undone ; for he ought 
never to have been prosecuted at all. In 
cases of injustice like this, if the accused 
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person were set free, if it were declared 
that he was wrongly prosecuted, and if he 
were compensated for whatever pecuniary 
or other loss he had sustained, then alone 
it could be said that as much justice had 
been done to him as was possible under 
the circumstances. 

Mr. M. K. Gandhi has subjected the 
charge-sheet and the judgment in this case 
to detailed criticism. He says : 

“In my humble opinion the indgmeiit is a 
travesty of justice. The case is in some respects 
worse even than Babu Kalinath Roy’s ease. 
There are no startliTiir headlines as in the ribitiiv 
ease. The accused has been sentenced not on a 
section of the Indian Penal Code but on a rule 
temporarily framed as a war measure.” 

He examines the indictment as follows : — 

Let us turn to the indietnietit. N<»\v a 
char^;?e-sheet shotdd contain no avoidable inaccu- 
racies and no innuendoes. But wc hiid that this 
indictment coinrdns material inaccuracies. One 
of the three statements claimed by the Prosecu- 
tion t(j be false is that the accused said in his 
paper that ‘they (the crowd) were fired at in 
Delhi without any cause.’ Now this is a 
dangerous inaecuracy. The jiassagc in cpicstion 
reads, ‘f;hcy were, nt Icnst from their point of 
view, fired at without any cause.’ The words 
italicised have been omitted from the charge 
thus giving a different meaning to the writing 
from the one intended by the writer. From the 
third item too the relevant portion which alters 
the accused’s meaning in his favour hiis been 
omitted. The third count concludes, “the 

people threw st<mes and brickbats at the time 
when the authorities had already taken the 
initiative.” The relevant and (|ualifying sentences 
in the article from which the above is extracted 
are: lint it is possible that somebody nmong^ 

this hvy^e crowd mi^ht have thrown stones on 
the Police officer (before they resortal to firing). 
Even admitting this to be true, we say that the 
wisdom and prudence of the authorities 
demanded that some other method than firing 
guns should have been adopted with a view to 
suppress this disturbance.” This sentence with 
the portion italicised again alters the whole 
meaning. If such an omission was made by a 
defendant, it would amount to suppressio 
veri and he would rightly put himself out of 
court. Done by the pnjsecution, the omission 
has passed muster, but in reality 'it is far more 
dangerous than suppressio veri on the part of 
a defendant. The Crown by a material 
omission, intended or otherwise, may succeed 
in bringing about an unjust conviction, as it 
appears to have done in this Ccise. 

In the Hwdvasi case in Sindh, the Pro- 
secution charged Mr. Jethmal with sup- 


pressio veri for l)ringiiig the Government 
into hatred and contem])t, and the trjdng 
magistrate observed 

“What are we to think of the good faith of a 
writer catering for a considerable body of Sindhi 
readers, wlio, having at his hand the materials 
from which he could have compiled a true and 
faithful account of the events at Delhi, deliber- 
ately set out to garble those materials so as to 
put the action of the authorities in the worst 
])ossible light ? It has been proveil that he 
deliberately omitted from more less respon- 
sible tieeounls of the oeeurrenees, certain state- 
ments What was his intention in so doing ? 

There can be no doubt that it was to hold up 
to hatred and contempt the authorities respon- 
sible for maintaining law or onlcr.” 

The application of these observations to 
the charge-sheet in the Prntnp ease is 
obvious. 

Nor is this all. 

T lu* last paraj>rapli of the charge contains an un* 
pardonable innuendo. “ The ai i used has published a 
nutuber of seditious and intlanunati^ry articles, bvU the 
C rown prt'fers to proceed unde r Rule I'he ‘'Ugges* 
tion that the accused has written ' M’ditious and in- 
flammatory articles” could only be calculated to pre- 
judice the defence. 1 have ncvi.T seen an indictment 
so loosely drawn up and so argunif'ntaliv c as this. In 
a properly constituti'd court ol law, I venture to think 
that it would have been ruled out of order and the 
accused .set Irce without having to enter upon any 
defence. 

Mr. Gandhi then criticises the judgment. 

The jiulgnicnt too, lam sorry to say, leaves 
the same impression on one’s mind that the 
charge does— an impression of jircjudicc and 
haste. It sa\s, ‘‘The prosecution have also 
established that each of these statements is 
false,” Now I have, I hope, alrca<ly demon.s- 
trated that two of the statements in the in- 
dictment could not be proved to l)c false, for they 
arc statements torn from their context ami 
ineompivte. No amount of evidence to prove the 
falsity' of such incomplete statements could 
possibly be permitted to injure the accii.sed. 
There remain only two statements to be 
examined. The first statement is, “By the 
evening of the .'list March forty Hindus and 
Mussalmaiis had been killed.” Now it would be 
Cjuite clear to anybody j)erusing the judgment 
that even now it is not known how many 
persons were killed. I suggest that the deciding 
factor in examining the falseness or otherwise of 
the above statement is not the number killed but 
whether any people were killed at all, Ifanything 
could then alarm the ])eople, it was the fact of 
firing, not necessarily the number killed. And 
the fact of firing is not denied. As to the 
number, the newspapers including the AngJo- 
Indiati press, had different versions. The learned 
Judge dismisses the plea that • other 
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respectalile papers contained a])out the 
same statements that the “rrata])” did. 

I submit that it was a relevant plea 
in order to establish the defendant’s J><>nn fiden 
with a view to show that he had uasonable 
grounds for believing the statements he ])ul> 
lished. The second statement made by the 
accused is, “It cannot be denied that most who 
werekille(i or wounde<l were innocent.” Lala 
Radha Krishna in his petition pertinently ob- 
serves “that the Delhi aiitliorlties themselves 
took this view and in order to provide for the 
innocent sufferers in the riots o])ened a public 
fund,” Let me add to this that no attein])t was 
made by the Crown to show that even one man 
killed or wounded among the crowd was guilty 
of any act of violence himself. The Court seems 
merely to have relied upon the fact that those 
who were killed were “members of a violent and 
dangerous mob”. That fact does not neces- 
sarily prove that those actually killed were 
guilty of violence nor has the aecu.sed in his 
articles complained that the innocent suf- 
fered with the guilty^ Ilis complaint natu- 
rally was that the tiring was at all resorted to. 

The rule under which the jicctised was 
charged has l)een fvlso extimincd. 

It is now neecssary to examine the rule under 
which the accused was charged. Lala Riidha 
Krishna Was charged under sub-elause (a) of 
stib-seetion. 1 of rule 2o. In order to establish 
the guilt of the aecu.sed it is necessary to 
prove-— 

(a) That the statement is false , 

(b) That the accused “has no veasontible 
ground to believe it to ])e true” ; 

(e) That it is pulilislied “with intent to 
cause” or it “is likely to cause fear or alarm 
to the public.” 

It has been made abundantly clear in the 
foregoing that the statements have nol been 
proved to he false, and that even if they were 
It has not been ]jroved that the .accused “had 
no reasonable ground for believing them to be 
true.” On the contrary tlie defence state- 
ment gives clearly the grounds of his belief and 
lastly the Proseeulion never proved that there 
was any “intent to cause fe.ar or .alarm, or 
that there was likely to be any fear or alarm 
caused.” The judgment however s.ays, “without 
going into the (jnestion whether he intended 
to cause fear or alarm to the public, we* are 
satisfiod that the publishing and circulating 
of these false statements did actually cause tear 
and alarm to the public.” L.ala- Radha Krishna 
observed on this point, “The [)roseeution 
witnesses were unable to cite any speeitie 
instances of such alarm having been caused by 
the avlieles in question.” 

Mr. Gandhi oonclndcs : 

The judgment takes no note of the antece- 
dents (jfjaila Radha Krishna, of the fact that 


although there was not the slightest reason 
for expressing regret for anything he had written 
he expressed it in his statement to the court 
for any unconseious exaggerations and of the 
very material fact that the error, if error it was, 
Avas corrected by him as soon as the official 
cowniunu/ue was published and that he publish- 
ed too the “Civil and Military Gazette” Aversion. 
This seems to be a (piestion of manifcvst injustice. 

Another fact wliich shows the action of 
the Prt)secntion in a veiy unfavorable light, 
has been tlnis stated in the Mabrniia : — 

The ease Avas launched on Gth June under 
Rule 25 of the Indian 1). (). R. A. against Lala 
Radha Krishna nficr he Avas officially warned 
by the ITess Advisor to the Puniab OoA^eriiment 
on the l(nh .April i. e. some 5-(> days alter the 
statements were i)ublishcd in the Priitap. This 
nieaiis th.'it tlie (jovernmeiil had seen the articles 
thev objected to before the (bate of the warning, 
and had then thought that a simple Avarning 
Avould have the desired effect. Hut inH eoiiient 
Avith what they Iheniselves thought proper and 
adecjuatc then, they resorted to prosecution in 
June, and h.ave thus ridiculed their oavu previous 
judgment ! 

Other Panjab Sentences. 

The sentences peussed on Drs. Kitehlew 
and Satya])al .and some other leading men 
of Amritsar and on Messrs. Duni Chand, 
Kfimbhaj Dutt, Harkishen Lai and other 
leaders of Lahore are mOvSt astounding. 
The judges who tried these persons had the 
same peculiar notions of what constitutes 
conspiracy, rel)clli()n and war as those 
whicli actuated Sir Michael O’Dwver in 
getting Martial L.aw proclaimed in the 
Panjab. Tliey could not a])])arently free 
their minds from the influence of their 
surroundings, and were, therefore, mani- 
festly not fit to try these cases. And in 
fact vsucli eases ought never to be tried by 
martial tribunals. 

Taking the words rel)ellion and war in 
the senses in which they are used and 
which arc found explained in authoritative 
English lexicons, we must say that it has 
not been estjiblished that there was any 
rebellion or war in the Panjab. And suppo* 
sing there were, it has not at all been estal> 
lished that leading men like Drs. Satya Pal 
and Kitehlew and Messrs. Harkishenlal, 
Duni Chand and Kambliaj Dutt had parth 
eipated in that sort of rebellion and war. 

That these ])ersons took counsel to- 
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gether to carry on organised agitation 
against the Rowlatt Act, was, in the opini- 
on of the judges, a criminal conspiracy ! 
If that be so, then any kind of conference 
or meeting, private or public, for ])urposes 
of deliberation or consultation for sett- 
ling any programme of constitutional 
agitation, is conspiracy. We have read 
the Lahore judgment from the first line to 
the last, but nowhere could we discover 
any ])roof of any criminal conspiracy 
of which the Lahore leaders were guilty. 
A cons]}iracv of a difterent kind, though, 
not one wliicli tlie Indian Penal Code 
can take cognizance of, seems indeed 
to have been hatched in the Panjah, 
a conspiracy of which the object, it is 
presumed, was thfit, wh^itcver extension of 
political rights the ])eopIe of tlie other pro- 
vinces of India might have under the 
Reform Scheme, the Pfinjab must politi- 
cally remain what it is. Nay, it is probable 
that it was intended that the Panjab 
should make progress backwards by the 
curtailment of peoples’ rights. Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer was guilty of this conspirac\%— 
who *elsc was, is not known. 

Were it not for the tragic consequences 
of these trials, some ])assages in some of 
the judgments would be considered highly 
comic. For instance, in an Amritsar judg- 
ment, the fact that one of the accused start- 
ed a ])latform ticket agitation and wrote 
“intemperate” letters to the railway 
authorities in connection therewith, is 
gnively l^rought forward as establishing 
and enhancing his guilt! “He was instru- 
mental in stopping a cricket match.” Could 
rebelliousness go further ? The opening of 
langarkhariHs or free kitchens for the ]K)or 
during the shopkeepers’ strike in Lahore, 
has been pressed into similar service by the 
Lahore tribunal. It, too, was an act of 
war! But, pray, in what respect, legally, 
did it differ from the Strikers’ Unemploy- 
ment Funds in the West out of which the 
unemployed are helped during strikes and 
lock-outs ? 

The Lahore judges have given it as their 
opinion that the object of the Lahore lead- 
ers was to overawe the Government by 
fiartah, &c., and thereby bring about the 
rei)eal of the Row latt Act. Now* the object 
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of all constitutional agitation is to bring 
pressure on the Goveniment in furtherance 
of a legitimate public object; and this pres- 
sure is justified vso long as there is no phy- 
sical force, no violence, no armed rcvristance, 
or any intention or suggestion thereof. 
It has not been shown that the Lahore 
Iciiders cither intended to use any physical 
force, or had any connection with any riot- 
ing or other act of violence which might 
have taken ])lacc. Should Government 
dislike the inconvenience resulting from 
constitutional agitation, and therefore feel 
inclined to avoid ))roviding occasions for 
such agitation in future, surely it m\isl be 
an abuse of Ifingttage to describe the object 
of constitutional agitation to ))e to “over- 
awe” the ('ro\ eminent. 

It is too late in the day for any tribunal, 
military or civil, to try to make out that 
any form of passive resistance (call it Satyn- 
gra/ia or by any other name) is criminal. 
It is and would remain legitimate and 
constitutional in spite of what Anglo-Indi- 
an or British judges may choose to say. 
For Br/t/vsA justice, though often the best, 
is not always the best or the only variety 
of justice. The ideal and standard of justice 
and the idcjil and staiidaiii of wdiat is 
legitimate and constitutional are indepen- 
dent of what some British judicird and exe- 
cutive officers may think or say. 

Harinls ( shopkeejiers’ strikes) and 
every other simihar form of self-chosen and 
self-inflicted loss, sufl'ering and mode of 
jniblic mourning are immemorial rights of 
the ])eople, which no British or other man- 
made ]>ronouncements or laws can a1)olish 
or de])riYe of their legitimacy. Surely it 
would be intolerable slavery if we could 
not ha\'c even the liberty to suffer for a 
cause ! 

Much is made in the Lfdiore judgment 
of the fact that the crowds were dispersed 
by firing on more than one day. But, that 
a. crowd w^as fired u])on, does not in itself 
show that the men forming the crowd were 
violent and dangerous, were in the wrong, 
or constituted an unlawful assembly. On 
the contrar\% what has to l^e proved first 
of alHs that (a) the crowd was violent 
and constituted an unlawful assembly, 
(b) that other means had \ittn tried 
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to disperse it, and tliat, these failing, 
(c) they had to be fired upon. The 
Lahore tribunal has reversed the process, 
and, partly fron- the fact of the crowd 
having been fired upon, appears to have 
taken the conclusion for granted that there 
was rebellion and war in Lahore. And if 
there* was, the Lahore leaders were guilty 
of waging war, though there was no direct 
or indirect proof of their coinjdicity. 

The Case of Babu Kalinath Ray. 

That a man who ought never to lirive 
been prosecuted at all, and, if prosecuted, 
who ought never to have been convicted 
and punished, has had his sentence reduced 
as an act of mercy, does not, from the pub- 
lic point of view, in the least lessen the in- 
justice done to him. Of course, so far as he 
is personally concerned, the reduction of 
his sentence is a relief to him and to his 
relatives and friends. But in the interests 
of justice and of po])ular rights, an 
endeavour should be made to get the 
sentence ])ronounced on him reversed by a 
higher tribunal. The ap])eal to the Privy 
Council must, therefore, be pressed. Not 
that we exjjeet that his conviction would 
thereby be certainly (|uashed. But all legal 
means mUvSt, if possible, be tried to obtain 
justice. We would, therefore, urge all lovers 
of justice to contribute to the Kalinath Ray 
Appeal Fund and send their vSubscri])tions 
to Dr. Prank rishna Aeharji (50, Harrison 
Road, Calcutta ), who is the treasurer. 

Appeals to the Privy Council. 

We do not know whether any a])peals 
to the Privy Council have been i)refcrred 
in any of the cases of conviction of the 
popular leaders in Amritsar and Ljihore ; 
but it may be presumed that there will be 
a few. Should any a])pcals be successful, 
even then the price of such success must be 
considered. If it were absolutely certain 
that Privy Council api)cals always ended 
in the vindication of justice, it should not 
be lost sight of that the expenses which 
have to be incurred arc a very heavy fine. 
But the prospect of obtaining justice by 
sucji appeals is by no means certain. In 
the first place, to err is human, and those 
to whonrl* appeals are preferred in England 


are human beings. In the second place, they 
are not all above racial and political bias. 

Nevertheless, where pecuniary circum- 
stances permit. Privy Council appeals may 
l)c advocated as part of our publicity 
campaign. 

P.S. We are pleased to learn in this con- 
nection that the Privy Council has granted 
leave of appeal to twenty-one Indians 
convicted by Court Martial at Lahore in 
connection with the riot at Amritsar on 
April 10th. The ap])ellants contended that 
the alleged oftenees were committed before 
the establishment of Martial Law, there- 
fore thev should have been tried by the 
ordinary courts. Lord Haldane in announc- 
ing the judgment said that without ex- 
])ressing anj^ opinion on the facts of the 
case Ihc}^ were bound to advise the Sove- 
reign that there should be a scrutiny of 
what luid been done in order to avoid 
chances of miscarriage of justice. 

The “Independent” undei'stands ai)peals 
heave also been lodged or are about to be 
lodged in the Lahore CoiiS])iraey case 
(K.-E. Vs. Harkishen Lai and others), 
Amritsar Conspiracy Case ( K.-E. Vs. 
Kitchlew and others), and Gujraiiwala 
Leaders’ Case (K.-E. Vs. Amarnath and 
others). It is expected leave will be granted 
in all these cases. Sir John Symon, leading 
Counsel, has been retained on behalf of the 
appellants. 

The Hon’blc Pundit Motilal Nehru has 
received a cable from his .solicitors in 
England informing him that Messrs. Bugga 
and Ratanehand’s petition in the Amritsar 
National Bank case for si)ecial leave to 
appeal from convictions and sentences 
])assed l)y the Martial Law Commissioners 
was heard by the Privy Councillors on the 
23rd July. Their Lordships granted 
leave. 

An Addendum. 

After the article entitled “Some Thoughts 
on the ‘Yellow Peril’ had been printed for 
the present issue, we received the follow- 
ing note, to be appended to the sentence on 
page 129 ending, “we trust and believe 
that Mr. Montagu’s ‘great deed’ will not 
l)e too great for the age in which we 
live”:- 
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**The text of Mr, Montagu bill has come 
to band since this article was writ- 
ten. Though not satisfied with several 
features of it — notably the handling of 
the question of tlie Budget, and a curious 
vagueness in other matters which it 
would have seemed safer to define — 
the writer is still convinced that Mr. Mon- 
tagu is standing courageously for that 
spirit of justice in which lies the hope of the 
world, and that any defects are due — not 
to his intention, but to the forces with 
which he is forced to contend. S.E.S.” 

The Crewe Committee’s Report. 

The Crewe Committee’s Kei)ort on the 
re-organisation and re-constitution of tlu‘ 
Secretary of State's Council, ^a‘., has been 
imblished We have not received a copy, 
but find the greater ])onion of the majority 
rejjort with tlie minutes of dissent sub- 
mitted by Trof. A. B, Keith, Mr. B. N. 
Basil, and Sir J. B. Brunyate, ]nii)lished in 
the daily papers. 

Sonic of the principal recommendations 
of the Committee with which we find our- 
selvc*s in general agreement are embodied in 
the following ])ass«'iges of the Report 

“It ap])ears to ns that the eoneeptioii of the 
Reform Scheme leads naturally to the ac- 
ceptance of the principle, which we here state 
in general terms, that where the Government 
of India hnd themselves in agreement with a 
conclusion of the Legislative Assembly their 
joint decisit)!! should ordinarily prevail.” 

“I'ollowing the ])hraseology of the Joint 
Report, we recommend that the Governor- 
General should be instructed that save in the 
case of absolute necessity no measure should be 
certified for enactment by the Council of State 
without previous approval of its substance 
by the Secrctar}- of State on the ground that 
the legislation proposed is essential in the inter- 
ests of the peace, order, and good government 
of India. We note that the words employed in 
clause 20 (4) of the Government of India Hill, 
regarding eertilication by the Governor-General 
in Council, are “the safety, tranquillity, or 
interests of British India or any part thereof,” 
which appear to be of somewhat wider import 
than those in the Joint Report.” 

“In order, therefore, to give proper emphasis 
to the legislative authority of the Assembly, we 
recommend that whenever legislation has the 
support of a majority of the non-olficial members 
of the Legislative Assembly, assent should be 
refused only in cases in which the Secretary of 
State feels that his responsibility to Parliament 


for the peace, order, and good government ol' 
India or paramount considerations of Imperial 
policy require him to secure reconsideration of 
the matter at issue 1 )y the Legislative Assembly.” 

“In examination of the Budget, and in criti- 
cism of general administration, the Legislative 
Assembly can ej.press its views only by means of 
resolutions ; and these will cfintinue to be 
advisory in character, without legal sanction. 
The Government may accept a resolution <*itluT 
because they agree with it from the outset, or 
because they deeule to defer to the ojiinion of the 
Assembly. Where for any reason reference to the 
Secretary of Stale is considered neeessarv, we 
recommend that a joint decision of the (5overn- 
ment of India and a majority of the non-official 
members of the Assembly, reached by discussion 
of a resolution, sliquld be given the same degree 
of authority as similar ilecisions on legislative 
proposals, jiud that the principle we have stated 
in paragraph lo should be riiiplied in these 
eases .alsa.” 

“......ill so far as pnndncial aeli(»n comes under 

tlu‘ cognisance of the Secretary of State, either 
directly or through the Government of India, he 
should regulate his intervention with regard to 
the iiriiieiple which we have sought to apply to 
the working of the central Gow rnmeiit, namelv, 
that where the (h)vernment lind themselves m 
agreement with a conclusion of the legislature, 
their joint decision should ordinarily be allowed 
to prevail.” 

“The princijde th.'it we would lay down is that, 
in addition to the salary of the Secretary of 
State, there shoidd be placed on the Estimates 
(a) the salaries and exjienses (and ultimately 
pensions) of all oflieials and other persons 
engaged in the ]>(>litieal ami administrative work 
ol the Office, as distinct from agency work, (b) a 
proportionate share, <lelermined with regard to 
the distinction laid down in he.'id (a), of the cost 
of maintenance of the India Office; the exact 
sum payable under heads (a) and (b) to be deter- 
mined by agreement between the Secretary of 
State and the Lords Commissioners of the Trea- 
sury from time to time. Any arrangement made 
under tl\is scheme would sujicrsetle the adjust- 
ment agreed to between the India Office and the 
Treasury as a result of the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure, 
over which Lord Welby presided. The India 
Office building and site and other similar pro- 
perty paid for in the past b^^ Indian revenues 
and now held by the Secretary of State for 
India in Council, would continue to be Indian 
proper t 3 ^” 

We support also the recommendation 
advising the abolition of the Council of the 
Secretary of State, but we cannot support 
the appointment of an irresponsible and 
merely Advisory Committee in its stead. 
The reasons for opposing such a Commiltee 
have Ijeen ably put forward by Mr. Basu 
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in his minute of dissent. He concludes 
his observations on this subject by saying : 

I am therefore opposed to an Advisorv Com- 
mittee with no res)>onsibility and no statutory 
functions. If it should be decided that for some 
time at least a Council or an Advisory Committee 
is necessary, I should prefer a Secretary of State 
in Council and to make it easy for the Council to 
di8aj>jx*ar when the time comes, without having 
to wait for a Parliamentary Statute, I should 
accept the recommendation f)f Professor Keith, 
that the King in Council, whenever he is so ad- 
vised, may make an order traiivsferring the func- 
tions of the Secretary of State in Council to the 
Secretary of State and abolishing the Council 
Nor do I see much objection to acee])t as an 
alternative the suggestion of Sir James Hruin'atc, 
that the Council should at the end of the 1st 
period of 10 years cease to exist unless the 
Parliamentary Commission reports in favour of 
its continuance. 

We think there is great force in Mr. 
Basu’^s contention that the ])ower of veto 
at present possessed by the Council should 
be retained. 

If the final Parliamentary decision now be in 
favour of an Advisory Committee distinct from 
the Secretary of Stale, the Committee should 
have statutory iiowers, so that the ilitfieulties I 
have suggesten as likely to arise may be 
avoided ; and so long as the revenues of India 
are by Statute vested in the Secretary of State 
and can be dealt with by him irrespective either 
of the Oovernmeut of India or of any ]) 0 ])ular 
control in India, I would not abolish the veto of 
the Council : the veto has, it is true, never been 
exercised, but its existence must have a restrain- 
ing infliience and must strengthen the position 
of the Seerelary of State ns against the Cabinet. 
The abolition of the vote may create unnecessary 
suspicion in India as an attempt to remove the 
last obstacle to the inroad of the British 
Treasury on Indian revenues, especially in view 
of the fact that the non-ofheial Indian element in 
the body which would advise the Secretary of 
State is about to be strengthened. 

As regards the comiKxsition of the 
Council or the Advisory Committee, wc 
endorse the views of Mr. Basu. Regarding 
the Indians to be aj)pointed Air. BavSu 
says : 

The Report recommends that not less than 
one-third of the bod}' should be Indian public 
men selected from a panel, and leaves it open 
to the Secretary of State to appoint other 
Indians representing special interests pt)sse8- 
sing administrative experience. In my opinion, 
having regard to the altered eircumstanees, the 
necessity <>f restraining the officials when they 
may be tmipted to overstep the limits of their 


spheres, of stimulating, advising, and guiding 
the popular governments, of harmonising the 
relationship between the official and non-official 
Provincial Governments and between the Govern- 
ment of India and its Legislative Assembly, the 
authority which will have the final decision 
cannot l)e safely constituted with less than half 
its members as Indians. I would, therefore, 
recommend that half of the number should be 
Indians, and I am prepared to concede, though 
this is neither desirable nor essential, for 1 am 
sure Indian electorates will elet't men possessed 
of the requisite qualifications, that not less than 
two-thirds of this number should be selected as 
reconnnended in the Majority Report, the rest 
being nominated by the Secretary of State. 

Half the number of members being thus 
suggested to be Indians, regarding the 
other half Mr. Basu observes ; — 

regard^ the other half it must be evident from 
the nature of the duties that the ('ouncil or Advisory 
Committee will have to discharge, that it should not 
consist wholly of officials. J'he official experience will 
be primarily and efficiently represented in the des- 
patches that will come from the Government of India, 
and also in the permanent departments of the India 
Office ; this experience, while essential in matters of 
ordin.'iry administration in which the Secretary of 
State will interfere less and less, is not of the same 
value vvlien he has got to deal with important matters 
of policy or constitutiimal usage involving dctasions of 
critical questions between the official goNcrnmo'nts and 
the popular elements. I ’ndejr these conditions it is not 
only not desirable, but may even be embarassing to 
have a preponderalingly official element in the Council 
of the Secretary of State. What is wanted is not a 
reduplication of the Indian official point of view, but a 
broadened outlook from tlie Indian and British points 
of view. I'he Indian point of view will be .secured by 
the increased representation of the non-official Indian 
element. 'I'he British point of view can only be secured 
by the introduction into the ( ouncil of a new element, 
namely, Knglishmen taken from the public life of 
Kngland. I would therefore recommend that room 
should be provided for such association by laying down 
that not more than one-third of the members should 
be officials wiu) had held office in India, the rest being 
men of British experience nominated by the Secretary 
of State. To my mind a C’ouncil so constituted will be 
an ideal flywheel for the new machinery we arc setting 
up. If wc revert to the old constitution of an over- 
whelming official preponderance in the body which 
will advise the Secretary of State we shall be courting 
grave risk. I see no sufficient reason why the members 
t»t the Council of the Secretary of State should be as 
now, excluded from sitting in Parliament. There 
would be obvious advantages if they were allowed to 
do so, especially if they become a merely advisory 
body. 

The majoritv of the members of the 
Committee have opposed the proposal to 
establish a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on Indian affairs. We are in 
favour of the establishment of such a 
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committee, and of its retention until India 
gets full Dominion government. The fears 
of the Crewe Committee of excessive par- 
liamentary interference in the affairs of 
India are entirely groundless. Hitherto, 
what has been every M.P.’s business has 
been no M.P.^s business. The actions of the 
Indian Executive in India and Great Bri- 
tain must be subject to scrutiny, control, 
and reversal, if need be, somewhere and by 
some persons. Seeing that it is proposed 
to keep the supreme Government in India 
practically autocratic for an indefinite 
period and that even in the IVovlnccs 
popular control must, if the Reform Bill 
passes as it is, be for an indefinite period 
more nominal thiin real, ^ parliamentary 
control must be made more real than it is 
at present. And the only way to do so is 
to appoint a Select Committee of the HoUvSe 
of Commons on Indian Affairs. The ob- 
servations of Mr. B. N. Basu on this sub- 
ject are so statesmanlike that we quote 
them in full ins[)ite of their length. 

Parliamentary Committee. 

1 6 , This is a feature of the Montaj^u-Chelmsford 
Report which has met with universal and unqualified 
approval in India. The Majority Report has raised 
an objection to it which it considers fundamental, 
namely, that an increasing interest taken by Parlia- 
ment in Indian affairs, might encourage a tendency to 
interfere, and might militate against the object of 
the reforms, which is gradually to transfer control 
to the Legislatures in India. We have to bear in 
mind, however, that this object, specially in the 
Central Government, is remotely in prospect, and we 
shall have a long way to travel before reaching it. 
In the meantime all the more vital concerns of 
Government will remain vested in an official executive. 
This executive will have a very difficult part to play. 
It is casting no slur upon it to say that it is not 
properly trained or constituted for its new *role’. 
Hitherto, it has held all the threads of administration 
in its hands ; it has been alike the source of power 
and the instrument of its effective use in all directions. 
Henceforth, while it will still exercise the paramount 
functions of government, and consequently retain 
its position of unchallenged supremacy in what arc 
justly regarded as the attributes of power, namely, 
the enforcement of law *and order, it will have in 
other branches of administration to take a subordinate 
place as executant of the will of* the people whom 
It is controlling and governing in a different sphere. 
The Civil Service has shown great adaptability in 
the past, and I hope its fabric will respond to the 
new conditions in a spirit of loyal co-operation. But 
the whole situation requires careful supervision and 
guidance, not alone by the Secretary of State but 
by Parliament itself. Parliament is now deliberately 
transferring some of its power to the Indian legisla- 
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tures andjithas reserved to itself the determination 
of the future stages of further transference until India 
has secured self-government within the Empire, 
Therefore, until that goal is reached, India would not 
only not fear ahy tendency in Parliament towards 
taking an increasing interest in her affairs, but would 
urgently want it, and would welcome any means to 
secure it. We cannot at tlie present moment give 
Parliamentary representation to India, though India, 
which is still governed by Parliament, stands on a 
different footing in this respect from the Dominions ; 
and therefore the only way to secure in Parliament some 
knowledge of and interest in Indian affairs is by means 
of a parliamentary Committee, which will be annually 
constituted with importation of fresh bloOd, and will 
thus in the course of a few years give the House of 
Commons a fairly large number of members with some 
acquaintance with Indian affairs, h'ven if this Com- 
mittee, like the ( ommittee of Public Accounts, deals with 
the preceding year, ii will be able by its annual reports 
to place befon' Parhament a resume of some of the 
most important aspects of administration in India, 
in a form essentially dilTerent from the present official 
reports on the m-arai and materia Iq^rogress in India. 
The British public will have the inestini.ible advantage 
of having a picture of India in outline, presented 
by an independent body of men who are dissociated 
from both the official and non-official elements in 
India and arc the chosen represeniatives of the 
British people, and the Indian public will have 
access to an authority which it will regard more or 
less as impartial. 

In his remarks on the Indin Office staff 
also Mr. Basil makes clear the Indian point 
of view. 

17. As regards interchange of the superior 
staff between England and India, I do not 
appreciate any very great difficulties. The 
higher officials in the India Office may and should 
from time to time be sent out to India to serve 
or assist in the Secretariat and their place taken 
here by Indian officials, who should be of Indian 
descent, if available. 1 would not claim any 
special privilege for the Indian ; but it is only 
fair that when the Indian is equally (qualified, he 
should have preference, not because he is an 
Indian, but because the British clement will, in 
the very tiature of things, lx* preponderatingly 
represented in the India Office staff. This will 
be a matter of arrangement which will grow 
into a system and so arranged as not to affect 
the prospects of the home officials. As regards 
Indians being allowed to take a responsible part 
in the higher contfbl of the Office, I think it 
should be definitely laid down that there should 
always be an additional Indian i^ermanent 
Under Secretary of vState. Ordinarily he should 
n6t be an Indian official. With an Indian non- 
official member in all the Provincial Executive 
Councils, and probably more than one minister 
in all the provinces, with also npt less than two 
members in the Executive Council of the Govern- 
ment of India, it will be easy to combine .non- 
official training witfi administrative knowledge 
in a non-bffici^ Indian selected for the post. 
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In the above, we demur to the words 
^*not because he is an Indian,’^ Where 
general qualifications are equal, an Indian 
should be preferred to a Britisher, because 
he is an Indian and because the India OfRce 
is meant for the management of Indian 
affairs. Until the whole world is inter- 
nationaliwsed, or, at least, until throughout 
the British Empire only merit is taken into 
consideration but not race or nationality, 
a fully qualified national must everywhere 
have preference in the affairs of his country. 

Sir James Meston on Democracy in an 
Eastern Country. 

In Reuter’s cabled summary of Sir 
James Heston’s evidence before the Joint. 
Committee, we find him stating ‘‘that the 
Government of India fully appreciated the 
gravity and magnitude of their responsi- 
bilities cf creating for the first time in histo- 
ry a democracy in an eastern countiy.” 
What is the exact meaning of this claim of 
creation ? Does it mean that it is the 
Government of India who are creating a 
democracy for the first time in any eastern 
land ? That would be clearly a wrong 
claim. For Japan, China and the Philip- 
pines have all had for years more or less 
develo])ed democracies previously created. 
If it is meant that it is the British Govern- 
ment which is establishing a deniocray for 
the first time in the eastern land called 
India, that also is not historically tioie ; for 
even Mr. Vincent A. Smith can l>c quoted 
to prove that democracies, not less deve- 
loped than those of any ancient land, exist- 
ed for centuries in ancient India. 

And wdiat a democracy it is which the 
Indian Reform Bill proposes to establish 
in India ! 

Work of Indta^ Delegates in England. 

Readers of Indian newspapers know 
what the different bodies of delegates are 
^oing in England to press on the atten- 
tion of Englishmen what powers over 
their country’s affairs Indians want. It 
would have been of great advantage if 
they could have presented a united front. 
But it would seem as if that was not to be. 

iCould not the delegates agree to make 
their demand identical in respect of one 


thing at least, namely, as regards at 
least the introduction of the principle of 
popular control over some subjects under 
the Government of India ? In other words, 
in addition to provincial affairs, the 
principle of diarchy should be applied 
to all-India affairs also, Indian ministers 
being in charge of transferred subjects, 
and executive councillors in charge of 
reserved ones, and all the subjects being 
transferred in a decade or two to Indian 
ministers responsible to the representatives 
of the people. If in affairs of the gravest 
moment to the people, touching their 
lives, lil)erties, health, and economic 
condition, they arc to be subject to an 
autocracy, we do not see why they 
should go into raptures : because, in the 
provinces Indian ministers may be 
appointed and dismissed at the pleasure 
of the Governor; l:)ecaUvSe, their salaries are 
to be a matter of bargaining ; because, their 
advice may or may not be accepted by 
the Governor ; bec^iuse, the revenues 
arc first of all to be commandeered by 
the Government of India and by the 
Provincial Governments for their re- 
served subjects, and only the crumbs left 
are to be given to the ministers for their 
transferred subjects, to be supplemented by 
fresh taxation if the provincial Govern- 
ments agree to it ; because, the Indian and 
Provincial Governments are to have full 
power and machinery to pass whatever 
laws they like and to prevent the passage 
of whatever laws they dislike ; because, the 
Government of India would continue to 
have arbitrary power to make use of the old 
Regulations relating to deportation, de- 
claration of martial law, &c. ; and so and 
so forth. 

The Indian Daily News is quite right in 
observing. 

There is no one, apparently, there to get inform- 
ation as to precisely what is meant by the Reforms, 
except that there is to be a so-called democracy to be 
driven in blinker^ by the Government like ticca gari 
tats. No one asks Sir James Meston whether he 
proposed to give the country the control of the Press 
Act or of the tariff, or of the police, or of the intro- 
duction of Martial Law at any moment, and though 
we knov^ inferentially that all these subjects are to be 
reserved, these are precisely the matters over which 
the mind of India has been so perturbed and the main 
cause of the unre^, apart from the economic causes. 
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What we want. 

Both Moderates and Extremists agree 
in holding that in the long run India 
must have full self-government in all 
provincial and all-India affairs. The 
parties differ only as to what should be 
demanded now and as to the steps which 
should lead to complete self-rule and the 
period which the gradual attainment of 
self-rule should occupy. There is also 
another point of difference. If the kind 
and degree of self-government proposed to 
be given to us for the present do not 
appea,r satisfactoiy to us and if the givers 
practically say, “Take this or you get 
nothing,” should we run the risk of losing 
the little that is offered by standing up 
for a substantial measure of self-rule 
as the first instalment, or should 
we make a very respectful salaam 
and say : “(Jarib-parwar, you arc very 
merciful” ? We confess we are not adepts 
in the arts of political bargaining or of 
political begging. But our natural in- 
clination is to demand something substan- 
tial, .something which will lead inevita- 
bly to full self-government within a 
definite period. We believe that the “Take 
this or you get nothing” attitude is camou- 
flage, that it is not really optional for the 
British people to give us political liberty 
or withhold it from us, and that if we 
really deserve a tiling and mean seriously 
to have it, w'e must get it. It is also 
our belief that whatever little may be 
given to us now may be used by our 
opponents for about a generation to pre- 
vent our getting more, by these opponents 
continually demanding, “Prove by your 
performance that you deserve even what 
you have got before you agitate for more.” 
Therefore, from this point of view, it is 
better to have nothing than to have some- 
thing inadequate, something which will not 
irresistibly and within a definite period lead 
to autonomy both in the pcovinces and in 
the whole of India. 

Both Moderates and Extremists have 
too readily agreed to exclude the Army 
and the Navy (which does not yet 
«?i8t} from the sphere of the self-govem* 
hich we want. We know this readi* 
.. ^mng fr(»a a desire to pervent 


and allay all suspicions of our harbouring 
separatist or. rebellious intentions. But 
can Home Rule ever be a reality without 
the opportunity and the power of Home 
Defence? So long as the Indian Army 
is not both manned and officered main- 
ly by Indians, the taunt will be flung 
in our face that a people who cannot 
protect and defend their hearth and homes 
certainly do not deserve Home Rule and 
eannot keep it if given to them. But 
if we be content to exclude the Army and 
the Navy from the purview of our political 
demands, how and when arc we going 
really to nationalise the Indian Army and 
Navy ? And what about the financial aspect 
of this exclusion ? Out of 86 millions .sterling 
budgetted for tl »e current year by the Govern- 
ment of India, 41 millions are for the Army 
(and 24.2 millions for rail waj's). These 
items absorb 75.38 per cent, of the total 
revenues. From the remaining 24.62 per 
cent, we can safely challenge even a legisla- 
tive assembly and ministers to whom all 
subjects have Ijeen transferred to ader[unte- 
ly improve sanitation, irrigation, agricul- 
ture, industries, education and science. 

Iswar Chandra Vidyssagar. 

On this the 29th day of July Pandit 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar breathed his 
last. To-day wc remember him with love, 
gratitude and reverence, for all that he did 
and suffered for Hindu widows ; for all that 
he tried to do for Kulin Brahmin girls and 
women, the victims of a ijolygamous 
system of marriage ; for all that he did to 
rouse the social conscience of the Hindu 
public ; for all that he did for famine strick- 
en men, women and children ; for all that 
he did for the education of girls ; for all that 
he did for the cause of Sanskrit and general 
education ; for all that he did for ^ngali 
literature ; for the manhood that was in 
him and the tender heart of a woman 
which lay concealed within his tough 
exterior. It is a great pity and a shame 
that the most courageous and humane 
thing which he did in life— the re-introduc- 
tion and legalisation of the re-marriage* of 
child-widows— continues to be looked upon 
with disfavour most of all in the . province 
ofhiabirth. ^ 
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Peace Treaty Has Not Brought Peace 
to Europe. 

Though “luilitaty war’* havS ceased 
between the Allies on the one hand and 
the Central European powers on the other, 
the Peace Treaty does not contain any 
provisions for the prevention of economic 
war between them ; on the contrary, some 
of the terms are in effect a declaration of 
economic war, which, when the parties 
are ready for it, may lead to “military 
war.” This is not all. Actual fighting is 
still going on between different parties in 
Russia, in and on the border.s of Poland 
and Rumania and Hungary, &c. 

Besides this, there is disastrous class 
war in England tind other countries, as in 
the coal-mine areas in Yorkshire in 
England, resulting in the hooding of 
mines worth millions of pounds. Other 
industries have also been affected. 

Where the essentials of peace are not in 
the heart of man, external machinery 
and arrangements can not bring it about. 

Death of Dr. T. M. Nair. 

By the death of Dr. T. M, Nair, the 
“Non-Brahman Movement” of Madras 
loses its bulwark, and India loses a strong 
personality— a man who, during the 
greaterpart of his public ceirecr served her 
well and right manfully and who only 
latterly gave up to party what was meant 
for all his countrymen. He rendered effective 
service to his fellow-citizens in connection 
with the Madras Municipal Corporation. 
It is generally believed tluit his taking up 
the cudgels against Mrs. Annie Besant led 
her to deflect her almost unsurpassed ener- 

S ‘es to the field of Indian politics. If this 
dief be correct, Dr. Nair’s active 9ampaign 
against her produced a good result which 
he did not intend it produce. No sane man, 
no lover of hum^mity and of India, can ap- 
prove of the virulence and hatred of Dr. 
Nair’s anti-Brahmin campaign. At the same 
time, no fair-minded man can fail to observe 
that it is the unjtist, unrighteous and in- 
human character of the Hindu social system 
in the South which is primarily responsible 
foe* this virulent hatred. The non-Brahmin 
movement will not have been brought into 
existence in vain if it leads the Brahmins 


and other high-caste people in the South to 
recognise in practice the common and equal 
humanity of themselves and the so-called 
low-caste and non-caste people. 

‘^Hindus’’ in America. 

By now several natives of India have 
become naturalised citizens of the United 
States of America. Naturalisation in a free 
democratic country can give our country- 
men there that fullness of opportunity to 
show what stuff they are made of, which is 
denied them in their motherland. In a free 
country like America it is practicable, too, 
to speak and write the whole truth about 
India, .which is not possible in India. For 
these reasons naturalisation in<America 
ought to receive an impetus. 

We are glad that the political ardour- of 
our countrymen in America has found an 
outlet and an embodiment and organ in 
“The Indian Home Rule League of America”, 
and Young India. Revolutionary propa- 
ganda is unwise and futile, and unright- 
eous, too, when it advocates murder. The 
mature and wise judgment of Lala 
Lajpat Rai could not have taken shape in 
any other kind of united political activity 
than a Home Rule League. In connection 
with the League Dr. Hardiker has been de- 
livering lectures :*n many states and cities 
and forming branches and enlisting new 
members. His activity, as described in 
Young India, the monthly organ of the 
League, is verj^ praiseworthy. 

Colonel Yatc recently asked a question 
in the British House of Commons rela- 
ting to Lala Lajpat Rai’s socalled misre- 
presentation of British rule in America. 
True representation is as Britishers and 
Anglo-Indians see themselves ; mis- 
representation is as patriotic Indians and 
impartial foreigners see them. 

Many of our readers are writing to us to 
know the address of the Hindusth^an Asso- 
ciation of Ammca. It is 116 West 39th 
Street, New York City, U. S. A* 

Dr. Sudhindra Bose’s circular letter to 
the Press, printed elsewhere, suggests a 
duty which we owe to our country. ..As in 
many other things, so in this, the progres*- 
sive Indian states, like Mysore, Baroda, 
Travancore, See., may take the lea^ 
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Gwalior has been forging ahead in indus- 
trial ^tivity. There is much to learn in 
America about industrial education and 
enterprise. Why not send a deputation 
there to observe, enquire and report ? 

Mr. ShaE’t Appointment. 

As the immediate cause of Sir C. Sanka- 
ran Nair’s resignation was the Govern- 
ment’s Panjab policy, it is in the fitness of 
things that his successor has been found in 
Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Shaft, 
whose ardent and whole-hearted Admira- 
tion of and homage to O’Dwyerism found 
public expression in the banquet, &c., given 
to the outgoing Panjab satrap. It docs 
not much matter that his appointment has 
not been hailed with delight even by his 
own community, and that he has never 
given any proof of zeal for the improvement 
and spread of education, the subject of which 
he is to be in charge. He opposed Mr. 
Gokhaie’s Elementary Education Bill ! The 
surprise is not that a Shaft has been appoint- 
ed but that aSankaranNairwas appointed. 
Some.people have observed that if aceord- 
ing to the principle of turn and turn about 
a Musalman was to follow a Hindu, why 
was not Sir Abdur Rahim appointed ? 
But it is forgotten that that gentleman 
wrote a very patriotic and very just minute 
of dissent to the Public Service Commission 
Report. And Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla and 
Sahebzada Aftab Ahmed Khan, too, were 
not quite safe men. Government could not 
take any risks. 

China and Japan- 

Since the signature of the Peace Treaty, 
Japan has reiterated her promise to the 
Allies to restore Shantung to China and 
only retain the economic control of the 
railways and the Kiaochao concession. 
It is believed that the Chinese delegates in 
Paris will eventually sign the Versailles 
Treaty. It is stated that the late Austrian 
concession at Tientsin will revert to 
China. 

The Chinese Government is expected 
soon to sign the Peace Treaty, after the 
explanation from the Peace Conference that 
Japan’s pledge to restore Shantung to 
China was not given to China alone, but to 


all the Allies. The Japanese will withdraw 
troops from Shantung, but will retain the 
economic control of railways and the 
peninsula. She will also receive the posses- 
sion of the Gennan concession of Kiaochao. 

We are sure the Chinese are able to sec 
through this economic camouflage. Eco- 
nomic dependence is not less injurious 'and 
humiliating tlian political dependence. 
And the protection of economic interests 
has, in the history of empire-building 
nations, not rarely furnished the occasion 
and excuse for military enterprises. His- 
tory may repeat itself in China in this 
respect. And \vli\' is Kiaochao to go to 
Japan ? China was and is an Ally. Why 
is she to be treated like a conquered enemy 
country in any matter ? 

Influenza and the Paucity of Doctwrs. 

The recrudescence of the influenza 
epidemic has led the provincial and 
Indian Governments to issue communi- 
ques and suggest the taking of precau- 
tions, &c. But there is no mention 
of the need of increasing the number 
of doctors. (3f course, it takes years to train 
up young men and women into doctors. 
But influenza is not going to disappear 
this very year, nor is it the last and 
only epidemic afflicting India. Plague has 
been here for well-nigh a quarter of a 
century. Influenza may follow suit. It is 
imperatively necessary to immediately 
establish a good many medical colleges and 
schools. But unfortunately they arc not 
pet bureaucratic or imperialistic schemes 
or hobbies. So the treasury is empty. 

Indians in South Africa- 

It is with pain and re^ntment that 
Indians have learnt that their countrymen 
in South Africa have again to' face the 
necessity of another strenuous passive resis- 
tance campaign. They are about to be 
deprived of the trading and land-owning 
rights which they enjoyed even und^the 
Boer regime. Representations made to 
and by the Government of India have up 
till, now proved ineffectual; — because India 
is not self-ruling. As the communily 
is thus threatened with pauperisation 
and ultimate destruction, a session of 
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the South African Indian Congress has 
been convened for the 3rd instant to con- 
fer on the taking of some concerted action. 
Meanwhile the Indians are signing the 
agreement to disregard the civil laws in 
South Africa as long as any law imposing 
any class distinction or disability upon 
the British Indians remains on the statute 
book. Our sisters and brethren there 
have our deepest sympathy. 

We are pained to learn that in East 
Africa, too, attempts continue to be 
made to injure the trading and other 
interests of Indians, though it is their 
eflorts, from before pre-British days, which 
have made East Africa what it is. 

Famine Prices Everywhere* 

Famine may not have been declared 
everywhere, but famine prices rule through- 
out the country. Prices were very high 
last year, too ; but this year there has been 
a further rise, as the following figures, 
compiled by Commerce^ will show 

The wholesale prices of food grains and pnlses 
in India at the middle of March, 1919, increased 
by 63 per cent, (unweighted average), accord- 
ing to a return issued by the Department of 
Statistics, as compared with this lime last year. 
The weighted average price of rice in India 
advanced by 60 per cent. The increase in the 
great rice-producing provinces was 68 per cent, 
in P#engal, 96 per cent, in Bihar and Orissa, 51 
per cent, in the Madras Presidency, and 39 per 
cent, in Burma. Among the minor provinces, 
the rise of 78 per cent, in the North-West 
Frontier Province, 73 per cent, in Assam, 67 per 
cent, in the Central Provinces *and Berar, 64 per 
cent, in the United Provinces, and 59 per cent, 
in the Punjab is noticeable. According to the 
figures that have been issued by the dq)artment 
for May, 1910, the wholesale prices of cereals 
and pulses dn India at the end of that month 
were more by 3 per cent, as compared with the 
previous fortnight. The price of wheat rose by 
4 per cent. : but there was no fluctuation in the 
unweighted average price of rice, the weighted 
average showing a rise of 3 per cent. Of the 
inferior grains, maize advanced by 10 per cent., 
barley by 4 per cent., and jawar and bajra by 1 
per cent. each. Gram showed a rise of 6 per 
cent, and arhar dal 1 |;>er cent. There was a rise 
of 5 per cent, in raw sugar (gur) and 1 per cent, 
in ghi, while the price of salt showed a fall of 1 
per cent. The marked provincial fluctuations are 
ah increase of 11 per cent, in wheat in Bengal, 13 
per -cent, in barley in Bihar and Orissa, 34 per 
cent* in maize in Burma and per cent in Bihar 
lU|^d Qrijisht 21 per cent, in gram in Bengal and 


15 per cent, in the North-West Frontier Provmce. 
On the other hand, there was a noticeable fal 1 
in the price of rice in Bombay (12 per cent.) and 
Madras (11 per cent.) and in the price of salt in 
Bihar and Orissa (16 per cent.). At the end of 
May, 1919, wholesale prices of food grains and 
pulses in India advanced by 85 per cent, (un- 
weighted average), as compared with the 
average of the prices which ruled at the corres- 
ponding date in the last three years. The 
weighted average showed a rise of 97 per cent. 
The price of rice rose by 61 percent. The 
increases in the chief rice-producing areas were : 
70 per cent, in Bengal, 121 percent, in Bihar 
and Orissa, 49 per cent, in Burma, and 35 per 
cent in the Madras Presidency. Wheat prices# 
increased by 63 per cent. In the principal wheat- 
growing provinces the Punjab showed a rise of 
58 per cent., the United Provinces 69 per cent., 
the Central Provinces and Berar 90 percent., 
and Bihar and Orissa 99 per cent. The price of 
barley rose by 64 per cent, (unweighted average), 
the weighted average showing a rise of 85 per 
cent. The noteworthy increase was in Bihar 
and Orissa (133 per cent.) and the United Pro- 
vinces (85 per cent.). There was an advance of 
119 percent, in the price of jawar and 116 per 
cent, in that of bajra in India. Gram prices 
sho\Yed a rise of 95 per cent., the noticeable 
percentage increases being 126 in Bihar and 
Orissa, 121 in the United Provinces, 115 in 
33engal, and 105 in the Bombay Presidency. 
The price of arhar dal advanced by 89 per cent, 
in India ; it rose by 187 per cent, in Delhi, 152 
per cent, in the Central Provinces and Berar, 
138 per cent, in the United Provinces^ and 103 per 
cent, in Bihar and Orissa. There was an increase 
of 38 per cent, in tht^ price of ghi and of 65 per 
cent, in that of raw sugar (gur). The rise of 168 
per cent, in raw sugar ^(gur) in Sind -Baluchistan 
is striking. The price of salt rose by 5 per cent, 
in ^ India, although it declined in the Bombay 
Presidency (18 per cent.), Bengal and the Madras 
Presidency (6 per cent.), Delhi (5 per cent.), 
and in Assam (2 per cent.) The marked rise was 
in the North-West Frontier Province 55 per cent, 
and in the Punjab 35 per cent. Prices in the 
United Provinces remained unchanged. 

The situation is very serious, and calls 
for not only temporary palliative measures, 
but for lasting remedies as well. First of 
all the causes have to be studied dispas- 
sionately, and then remedies thought of. 
As to the causes, non-oflSicial Indian opinion 
is not likely to coincide with official views. 
Those amongst our public-s^rited pei> 
sons, fam(>us or obscure, who are interest- 
ed in economic inquiries and competent to 
undertake them, are earnestly invited to 
study this vital problem. It is a question 
of life and death for our people. 
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But it is tp be hoped no one will follow 
the example of Maharaja P. K. Tagote, 
who said at a recent conference in the 
British Indian Association rooms : 

“We have all seen, how about two months 
ago Col. Frank Johnson at Lahore had succeed- 
ed, by virtue of the exceptional powers conferred 
upon him under Martial Law, in bringing down 
by a stroke of his pen the prices of meat, wheat, 
milk and even vegetables. Gentlemen, if the 
choice lay between Martial Law and semi-starva- 
tion, I am sure," the great majority of the 
population of this Presidency would gladly and 
gratefullv welcome the former without a 
moment’s hesitation.” 

Was it a joke or was it merely the 
animal in man that spoke? 

A< B* Patrika Security Case. 

Though we are not surprised, we are 
sorry that the bench of three High Court 
Judges who sat to hear the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika' s appeal against the forfeiture of 
its security of Rs. 5,000, have upheld the 
order of forfeiture. We are not competent 
to call in question the correctness of their 
judgment from the legal point view, but 
'^Are have no doubt that if the law has 
been correctly expounded, it is a bad law, 
going against the spirit of political pro- 
gressiveness. Laws should be such as 
would allow all speaking and writ- 
ing which do not suggest or directly 
incite to the use of physical force against 
Government. There can be no effective 
criticism of any system of government 
or its officers and measures, which does 
not directly or indirectly produce some 
dislike or repulsion. What degree of dislike 
or repulsion may be styled contempt, or 
hatred, it is not always easy to say. 

Commendable Induttrtal Plans. 

It has given us pleasure to learn from 
the papers that the honorary secretaries of 
the Indian Industrial Conference are making 
efforts to extend the usefulness of that 
body in three important practical direc- 
tions. 

It is intended shortly to publish a revised 
edition of the Directory of Indian Goods and 
Industries, which was compiled by Messrs^ 
Mudholkar and Chintamani somq years ago. 
A list of Indian and foreign experts wbg are 
capable of rendering assistance to the cmpitabfts 
and others in starting new industries or renVi^ 
old* ones is also bang compiled^ Thirdly, it li 
intended to organise a comiuercial mxnknm in 


Bombay to display samples of indigenous and 
foreign industrials products, models of 
machinery, raw matcriw, and art vrare. Aboot 
Rs. 12,000 only arc stated to be needed to 
achieve the objects in view’* and an appeal is 
made to the public for help.— The Bombay Cbto* 
hide. 

A Labour Meeting in Madras. 

Madras has been making headway in 
one democratic direction, leaving behind 
backward provinces like Bengal. When the 
Calcutta postmen struck in order that their 
grievances might he remedied, they received 
no help from their “politically minded^’ 
countrymen, but on the contrary Boy 
Scouts and members of the Calcutta Um- 
versity Infantry Coq^s were encourag^ 
to work as strike-breakers. In Madras they 
do things in a dlficrent way. 

Under the auspices of the Central Advisory 
Labour Board, a public meeting was held at 
the Goldiale Hall, to enlist public sympathy with 
the cause of labourers in general and with that 
of the labourers thrown out of employment by 
Messrs. Addison ik. Co. and Hoc & Co. in parti- 
cular. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari proposed the ^amin- 
der of Kumaramangalaratothe chair and in doing 
so observed that it might seem curious that a 
Zaminder should be asked to preside over a 
labour meeting but it should be remembered, 
that in this country Zaminders were near rela- 
tions to workmen on the soil. The Zaminders 
were the feeders of the country. It was a 
peculiar feature of social arrangements in this 
country, unlike in any other country, that in 
the midst of barriers of castes and position, the 
greatest and best democracy prevailed. 

We only call attention to the significance 
and the vital need of such meetings. For 
details, one should read New India and 
the Hindu. 

Mr. Gandhi Postpones Cml Disobedience. 

It has often been urged in these pages 
that armed fights for freedom are out of 
the question in India. Two of the chief 
means recommended to be adopted for 
winning freedom are intellectual and moral 
suasion, and civil disobedience. The best 
means is, of course, to make ourselves 
ptyifically, intellectually and morally cqusd 
to any cla^ of men in the world* 

There is in India no greater mmbet 
of ths art of civil disobedience than Hr* M* 
iC.(3i«mdhi. Ashe thinks it necessary in 
the fiesent circumstances of the cottnjtty 
to lote civil disobedience in abeyance, there 

isnql^Qgiiioxt tp be said. Angina 
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Ihdiaii papers hp,ye insinttated that iiie 
warning of graVc conaequences conveyed 
to him by Govemmeirt tiiay have made 
bim nervous. They do not know of what 
metal he is made. > Some Indian papers 
have exhorted him to give up thoughts of 
civil disobedience for good. We rViinlr 
that is a futfle, unnecessary, and rather 
panicky and officious exhortation. 

ReiKMrt of tihe Sadler Commission. 

The Report of the Calcutta University 
Commission has “leaked out.” Some of its 
^commendations have appeared in a 
Madras Anglo-Indian paper, from which 
other papers have copied. It is greatly to 
be hoped that this “leakage” doesnot prove 
the unfitness of any class of men to govern 
themselves or any other persons. 

As for the recommendations which 
have been published, as ail the recommen- 
dations are most probably inter-related, 

. comments on any of them had better not 
be made till the Report itself is before us. 

Scholarships for Oriental Women at the 
University of Michigan. 

The scholarships for oriental women at 
the University of Michigan, U. S. A., are 
known as the Barbour Scholarships. They 
were established in June, 1917, through 
the generosity of the Honorable Levi L. 
Barlraur of Detroit. The income of $100,- 
000 is devoted to these scholarships and 
the income is such that the University 
ten scholarships of the annual 
of $500 each. * (A dollar is equivalent 
i/0 a Uttle more than 4s. ) Their purpose is 
to provide for the care, support, mainten- 
ance and schooling in the University of 
yomofi WOtnen from oriental countries, in- 
cluding Japan, China, India, Russia, the 
PhUippines and Turkey. No exact number 
is aiiottedi to any country. Applications 
for th^se ^holarships should be made in 
writing to the President of the University 
ofMichigdni Ann Arbor, U^S. A. Accom- 
panying the applications, certificates of 
<jha^aicterand^ showing scholas- 

tia fitness for university 

work be filed . The scholarships 

are awarded by a consist^ 

of Presidunt of the Umwsniity> the 


and the Arts, the Dean of Women, and 
the Dean of the Medical $chooL There 
is sharp competition for the scholar- 
ships. Many more applications are filed 
than can be granted. The amount of 
scholarship ($ 500) does not include 
travelling expenses, “and,** adds President 
H. B. Hutchins in his letter, from which 
the above particulars have been taken, ‘T 
think it advisable that one should have 
some money in addition to the $ 500.” 

In a letter to the editor of this Review 
President H. B. Hutchins says that ‘‘these 
scholarships have already been awarded 
for the coming University year, 1919- 
1920.” If any Indian ladies ‘^desire to 
become candidates for them for the year 
following, 1920-21, I would suggest that 
th^ forward to the President of the 
University credentials showing their 
training and fitness for work in the 
University. 

Dgnger of Leaving ”Revolutiotl** 
Undefined. 

The Mabratta has brought to notice the 
danger to the public of leaving the' word 
“revolution” undefined in the Rowlatt 
Act. When the Rowlatt Bill “was under 
discussion in the Legislative Council, many 
a member pressed the Government to define 
what is called ‘a revolutionaiy movement’, 
but the Government refused to do it on the 
ground that the meaning of revolution 
was perfectly plain ” It is rightly con- 

tended that though the dictionary meaning 
of “war” and “rebellion”, too, are perfectly 
plain, yet in utter defiance of these mean- . 
ings and of common sense as well, it has 
been held that there were rebellion and war 
in the Panjab and on that assumption 
martial law was proclaimed there and 
terrible sentences , pronounced on many 
men wbieh give a shock to the moral 
sense and the sense of justice and humanity 
and take one’s breath away. What 
guarantee is • there that in spite of the 
i^e^ng of “revolution” being plain, 
Hgioas will not be officially declared to be 
in a state of revolution without there 
being' any revolution there in the usual 
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1 . 

M OTI Znmhidnr oi Katalla, was 

on h\>, wa\’ home hy boat. There 
had 1)een tlie usual forenoon halt, 
alongside a village marl on the river, xind 
the cooking of the midday meal was in 
progress. 

A Brahmin boy came up to the boat and 
asked : “Which way are you going, Sir ? " 
He could not have been older than fifteen 
or sij^tcen. 

“To Katalia,” Moti Balm rejdied. 
“Could you give me a lift to Nandigrani, 
on your way ?” 

Moti Balm acceded and asked the young 
fellow his name. 

“My name is Tara,” said the boy. 

With his fair complexion, his great big 
eyes and his delicate, finely -cut, smiling lips, 
the lad was strikingly handsome. All he 
had on was a dhoti, somewhat the worse 
lor wear, and his bare upper body dis- 
plaved no superfluity cither of clothing or 
flesh, — its rounded pro])ortions looked like 
some vsculptor’s masterpiece. 

“My son,” said Aloti Babxi affectionate- 
ly, “have your bath and come on board. 
You will dine with me.” 

“Wait a minute, Sir,” said Tara, with 
which he jumped on the servants’ boat 
moored astern, and set to work to assist in 
the cooking. Moti Babu’s servant was an 
up-country man* and it was evident that 
his ideas of preparing fish for the pot were 
crude. Tara relieved him of his task and 

•* Servants belonging to other provinces do not 
as a rule understand the niceties of Bengali 
culinary art. Tr. 


neatly got ih rough it with complete suc- 
cess. lie then made up one or two vege- 
table dislies with a skill which showed a 
good deal of practice. His work finished, 
Tara alter a plunge in the river took out 
a. fresh dhoti from his ])undlc, elad himself 
in spotless white, and with a little wooden 
comb smoothed hack liis Howing locks from 
his forehead into a cluster behind his neck. 
Then, with his sacred thread glistening 
over his })rcast, he ])rcscntcd himself before 
his host. 

Moti Babn took him into the cabin 
where his wife, Anmapurna, and their nine- 
year old daughter were silting. The good 
lady was immensely taken with the comely 
young fellow, — her whole heart went out 
to him. Wlicrc could he becoming from: 
whose child could he he : all, poor thing*, 
how could liis mother bear to be scj)arated 
from liim ? — Ihouglit she to herself. 

Dinner was duly .served and a .seat 
placed for Tani by Moti Babu’s side, 1'he 
boy seemed to have but a poor appetite. 
Annapurna put it down to bashfulness and 
repeatedly pressed him to try this ami that, 
but he would not .allow himself to be per- 
suaded. He had elccarly a will of his own, 
but he sliowcd it (piite simply and natural- 
ly without .any appearance of wilfulncss 
or. obstinacy. 

When they had all finished, Annapurna 
made Tara sit by her side and questioned 
him about himself. She was not successful 
in gathering much of a connected story, but 
this at least was clear that he had I'jm 
away from home at the early age of ten or 
eleven. 
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“Have you no mother ?" asked Anna- 
purna. 

“Yes.” 

“Does she not love you ?” 

This last (|uestion seemed to strike the 
boy as highly absurd. He laughed as he 
r^pli^d : “Wh}^ should she not ?” 

“Why did you leave her, then ?“ pur- 
sued the mystified lady. 

“She has four more boys and three girls.” 

Annapurna was shoeked. “What a 
thing to say !’’ she eried. “Can one bear to 
cutoff a finger I )eeause there .are four more ?“ 

2 . 

Tara's history was as l)rief as his years 
were few, but for .all th.at the boy w.as 
(juite out of the common. He w.as the 
fourth son of his parents and h.ad lost his 
father in his infaney. In s])ite of this large 
family of children, Tara had alw.ays been 
the favourite. He was ])etted .alike by his 
mother, his brothers and sisters, .and the 
neighbours. Even the sehoolmaster usu.al- 
ly spared him the rod, .and when he did not, 
the punisiiment wfis felt hy all the class. 
So there w.as no reason for him to le.ave 
his home. But, curiously enough, though 
the se.amp of the village— whose time w.as 
divided between t.asting of the fruits stolen 
from the neigJd)ours’ trees .and the more 
plentiful fruits of his stealing pressed on him 
bv these same neighbours— remained within 
tile village bounds clinging to his scolding 
mother, the pet of the village r.an aw.ay to 
join a band of w.andering pl.ayers. 

There was .a hue .and cry, .and a rescue 
party hunted him out and ])ronght him 
b.aek. His distr.aeted mother str.ained him 
to her breast .and deluged him with her 
tears. A stern sense of duty forced his 
elders to make .an heroic eifort to adminis- 
ter a mild corrective, but overeoine by the 
re.action they lavished their repentant fond- 
ness on him worse than ever. The neigh- 
bours’ wives redoubled their attentions in 
the hope of reconciling him to his home-life. 
But .all bonds, even those of aft'eetion, were 
wksonic to thebo\a The star under which he 
was born must have decreed him homeless. 

’ When Tara saw boats from foreign 
parts bring towed along the river ; or a 
Sannyasiy in his wanderings through un- 


known lands, resting under one of the vill- 
age trees, or a gypsy camp sprung up on the 
fallow field by the river, the gypsies seated 
by their mat-walled huts, sj)littlng bam- 
boos .and weaving baskets, his S])irit 
longed for the freedom of the mysterious 
outside world, unhampered by ties of affec- 
tion. After he had repe.ated his escapade 
two or three times, his relations and neigh- 
bours gave up all ho])e of him. 

When the proprietor of the band ol 
pl.ayers, which he h, ad joined, began to love 
Tar.a as a son .and he became the favourite 
of the whole p.arty, big and small .alike, — 
when he found th.at even the ])eo])le of the 
houses.. at which their ])erf()rm.ances were 
given, chiefly the women, would .send for 
him to m.ark their special appreciation, he 
gave them all the slip, and his companions 
could lind no trace of him. 

Tara was .as impatient of l)ond.age as a 
young deer, .and as susceptible to music. 
It w.as the songs in the tlieatrie.al ])erfor- 
niances which h.ad drawn him away from 
his home ties. Their tunes would make 
corresponding waves course through his 
veins .and his whole being sw.aved to their 
rhythm, b'ven when he w.as quite a child, 
the solemn w.ay in whieli he would sit out 
.a miisie.al performance, gravel v nodding to 
m.ark the time, iK>ed to in.ake it difficult for 
the grown-ups to restr.ain their laughter. 
Not only music, hut the p.atter of the 
hc.avy July rain on the trees in full 
ioll.age, tlie roll of the thunder, the 
mo.aning of the wind through the thickets, 
.as ol .some infant giant strayed from its 
mother,— would make him beside himself. 
The dist.ant cry of the kites flying high in 
the bl.a/.ing midday sky, the croaking of the 
frogs on a rainy evening, the howling of 
the j.aek.als .at dead of night,— all these stir- 
red him to his depths. 

This ])assion for music next led him to 
t.ake u]) with a company of b.allad-singers. 
The m.aster took great ]).ains in teaching 
him to sing and recite liallads composed in 
alliterative verse and jingling metre, based 
on stories from the epics, and became as 
fond of him as if he were a pet singing bird. 
But after he had learnt several pieces, one 
fine morning it was found that the bird 
had flown. 



TilE KINAWAV 


In this ])art c)l the country, durix^LC Jwne 
and July, a succession of fairs are held turn 
by turn in the diflei'ent villai'cs, and hands 
of ])layers and singers and dancin*r ^irls, 
together with hoi'des of tradei's of every 
kind, journey in boats along the big and 
little rivers from fair to hiir. Since the vear 
befoi'c a mn elty in the shape of a partv of 
acrobats had joined the thiong. Tara after 
leaving the ballad singers had been travel- 
ling with a ti'adcr, lielping him to sell his 
juiii. His curiosity being roust'd, he threw 
in his lot with the acrobats. He had taught 
hinivSell'to play on the flute, and it was liis 
sole function to play jigs, in the Hueknow 
style, while tlie aei'obats were doing their 
feats. It was from this trou])e that he liad 
last run away. Tara had heard that tlie 
ZHiiiiuclHr ol Nandigram was getting up 
some amateur theatricals on a grand scale. 
Ih* prom])tly tied up his belongings into a 
bundle with tiu intention of going there, 
when he came across Moti Habn. 

Tara’s imaginative nature had saved 
him from ae(piiring the manners of anv of 
tlie different companies with whom he had 
hobnobbed. His mind had always remain- 
ed aloof and iree. He had seen and heard 
many ugly things, but there was no vacan- 
cy within him for these to be stored awav. 
Like other bonds, Inabit also lailed to hold 
him. Swan-like, he swam lightly over the 
muddy waters of the wt>rld, and no matter 
how often his curiosity im])elled him to 
dive into the mii'c beneath, his feathers re- 
mained unruffled and white. That is whv 
the face of tlie runaway shone with an 
unsullied youthfulness whieli made even 
th.e middle-aged, worldly Ah^ti Babu accept 
and welcome him, uiupiesticming and un- 
doubting. 

After dinner was over, the boat was 
cast off and Anna])urna, wdth an affection- 
ate intei'cst, wx*nt on asking rdl about 
Tara’s relatives and his home life. The bov 
made the shortest possible I'eplies ^ln(l at 
last vSouglit refuge in flight fo the deck. 

The vast river outside, swollen l>v the 
seasonal I'ains to the last limit of its ixrink. 
seemed to embarrass mother Nature her- 
self by its boisterous I'eeklessness. The sun, 
shining out of a bi'cak in the clouds, touch- 
ed as though w'ith a magic wand, the rows 


of half-submerged reeds at the w ater’s edge, 
the li'csh juicy green of the sugar-cane pat- 
ches higher uj) on the b,ank and the purple 
haze of the w’oodlands on the further shore 
against tlie distant hoi'izon. Ivvervthing 
w’as gleaming and thidlling .and ijuiekemng 
and speaking with life. 

Tara mounted the upper deck, and 
sti'etehed himself under tlie sh.ade of the 
spreading sail. One alter xinother, sloping 
grassy meadows, flooded jute fields, deep 
green w aves of d/na// rice, narrow ])aths 
\cindiiig up to the village from the i*iver- 
side, villages nestling amidst their dense 
groves, came into sight and pas.sed :u\ av. 
'Fliis great world, with its wide-gazing 
sky, witli all the stir .and whis])er in its 
fields, the tumult in its water, the restless 
rustle in its trees, the vast remoteness of 
its sp.aee above .and below, wais on terms 
of the closest intim.aev with the boy, and 
vet it never, for a momeiil, tried to bind 
Ins restless spirit within je.alously ex- 
.aeting embr.aee. 

Calves were gambolling by the river- 
side. Hobbled vill.age ponies iiiu])ed «along, 
grazing on the meadow lands. Kingfishers, 
perched on the li.amboo jioles jiut u]) for 
spre.ading tlie nets, took sudden plunge 
every now' .and then alter fish. Boys w'cre 
])I.aving pranks in tlie river. Vill.age maids 
up to their iire.asts in t he w.a ter eh.attei'ed 
.and laughed as they serublied tlieir clothes. 
I'isluvives w ith tlieir b.askets .and tneked-np 
skirts b.argained with the fishermen over 
their eateh,— these every d.ay scenes never 
seemed to exh.aust their novelty for Tara, 
his eves could never (pieneh their thirst. 

Then d'ara started to talk with the boat- 
men. He jumped up .and took turns witli 
them at the poles whenever the boat 
hugged the shore too closely. And when 
the steersman felt he w'ould like .a smoke 
Tara relieved him at the helm, .and seemed 
to know ex.aetly how to wa)rk the s.ai) with 
the ch.anglng (bi'eetion ol the bi'ceze aiid 
the boat. 

A little before evening Annapurna sent 
for Tara inside .and asked liim : “What do 
you usually have for supper 

“Whatever I get,” was the reply, “and 
some days I don’t get anything at all !’• 

Annapurna was not a little disfippoinled 
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at this lack of response. She felt she would 
like to feed and clothe and care for this 
homeless waif till he was made thoroughly 
happy, but somehow she could not find 
out what would please him. When a little 
later, the boat was moored for the night, 
she bustled about and sent out servants 
into the village to get milk and sweetmeats 
and whatever other dainties were to be 
had. But Tara contented himself with a 
very sparing su])per ami refused the milk 
altogether. Even Moti Babu, a man of 
few words, tried to press the milk on him, 
but he sim])ly said : ‘T don’t care for it.” 

Thus ])aSvScd two or three da\ s of their 
life on the river. Tara of his own accord, 
and with great alacrity, hel])ed in the 
marketing and the cooking and lent a 
hand with the boatmen in whatever had 
to be done. Anything worth seeing never 
missed his keen glance. His eyes, his limbs, 
his mind were always on the alert. Like 
Nature herself, he was in constant activity, 
yet aloof and undistracted. Every in- 
dividual has his own fixed stan(li)oint, 
but Tara was just a joyous i*ij)ple on the 
rushing current of things across the infinite 
blue. Nothing bound him to ])ast or future, 
his was .simply to flow onwards. 

From the various professionals with 
whom he had associated, he had ])ieked 
up many entertaining accomplishments. 
Free from all troubling, his mind had 
a wonderful receptivity. He had by 
heart any number of ballads and songs 
and long passages out of the dramas. 
One day, as was his custom, Moti Babu 
was giving a reading from the Ramayaiia 
to his wife and daughter. He was about 
to come to the story of Kush a and Lava, 
the valiant sons of Rama, when Tara 
could contain his excitement no longer. 
Step])ing down from the deck into the 
cabin he exclaimed : “Put away the l)Ook, 
Sir. Let me sing you the story.” He then 
began to recite Dasarathi’s version of the 
story in a faultless flute-like voice, 
showering and scattering its wonderful 
rhymes and alliterations all over. The 
atmosphere became charged with a wealth 
of laughter atid tears. The boatmen 
hulig round the cabin doors to listen, and 
even tbe occupants of passing boats 


strained their ears to get snatches of the 
floating melody. When it came to an end, 
a sigh went forth from all the listeners, — 
alas, that it should have finished so soon! 

Annapurna with her . eyes brimming 
over, longed to take Tara into her lap 
and fold him to her bosom. Moti Babu 
thought that if only he could persuade 
the lad to stay on with them he would 
cease to feel the want of a son. Only the. 
little Charu, their daughter, felt as if she 
would burst with jealousy and chagrin ! 

Charu was the only child of her parents, 
the sole claimant to their love. There 
was nd end to her whims and caprices, 
She had ideas of her own as to dress a'nd 
toilet, but these were liable to constant 
fluctuations. So whenever she was invit- 
ed out, her mother was on tenter-hooks 
till the last moment, lest she should get 
something impossil)le into her head. If 
once she did not fancy the way her hair 
had been done, no amount of taking it 
down and doing it it]) again would be 
any good— the matter was sure to end in a 
fit of sulks. It was the same with most 
other things. When, however, vshe was in a 
good humour, she was reasonableness 
itself. She would then kiss and embrace 
her mother with a gushing affection, and 
distract her with incessant i)rattle and 
laughter. In a word, this little mite of a 
girl was an impossible enigma. 

With all the fierceness of her untamed 
heart Charu began to hate Tara. She 
took to tearfully ])ushing away her 
l)latter at dinner, the cooking was done so 
badly ! She sla])])ed her maid, finding 
fault with her for no rhyme or reason. In 
fine she succeeded in making her parents 
thoroughly uncomfortable. The more inter- 
esting she, with the others, found Tara’s 
varied accomplishments to be, the angrier 
she became. Since her mind refused to 
admit Tara’s merits, how should she not 
be wild when they became too obtrusive ? 

When Tara first sang the story of Kusha 
and Lava, Annapurna had hoped that 
the music, which could have charmed the 
beasts of the forest, might servx' to soften 
the temper of her wayward daughter. She 
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asked her: “And how did you like it, 
Charu?“ A vigorous shaking of the head 
was all the reply she got, which translated 
into words must have meant : ‘T did not 
like it, and I never will like it, so there!** 

Divining that it was a juire case of 
jealousy the mother gave up showing any 
attention to Tara in her daughter’s 
presence. But when after her early supper 
Charu had gon«? off to bed, and Moti Babu 
was sitting out on deck with Tara, 
Annajnirna took her seat near the cabin 
door and asked Tara to give them a song. 
As the mcl(Mly [looded the evening sky, 
seeming to enrapture into a hush the 
villages reposing under the dusk, aiid 
filling Annajnirna’s tender he«art with an 
eCvStacy of unuLterable love and beauty, 
Charu left her bed and came u]) sobbing : 
“What a noisf‘ yon are all making, mother! 
I can’t get a wink of sleep!*’ How could she 
bear the idea of being .sent off to bed alone, 
and all of them hanging round Tara, re- 
velling in his singing? 

Tara, for liis jiart, found the tantrums 
of this little girl, with the bright black 
eyes, highly diverting. He tried his best 
to win her over by telling her stories, sing- 
ing songs to her, [ilaying on the flute for 
her,— but with no success. Only when he 
plunged into the river for his daily swim, 
with his c/Aot/ lifted short fibove his knees 
and tightened round his waist, his fair 
supple limbs cleaving the water with skil- 
ful ease, like some w<ater-sj)ritc at ])lay, her 
curious gazecould not help being attracted. 
She would be looking forwiird every morn- 
ing to his bath-time, but without letting 
any one guess her fascination. And when 
the time came, this little untaught actress 
would fall to practice her knitting by the 
cabin window with a world of attention ; 
only now and again her eyes would 1)e 
raised to throw a casual, seemingly con- 
temptuous glance at Tara’s ])erformancc. 

They had long |)assed by Nandigram, 
but of this Tara had taken no notice. The 
big boat swept onwards with a leisurely 
movement, sometimes under sail, sometimes 
towed along, through river, tributary and 
branch. The days of its inmates wore on 
Hike these streams, with a lazy flow of 
unexciting hours of mild variedness. No 


one was in any kind of hurry. They all 
took plenty of time over their daily bath 
and food, and even before it grew (}uite 
dark the boats would be moored near the 
landing place of some village of sufficient 
size, against *’a woodland background, 
lively with the sparkle of fireflies and the 
chir[)ing of cicadas. In this way it took 
them over ten days to get to Katalia. 

k. 

On the news of the Znmindar Babu’s 
arilval, men, palanquins and ponies were 
sent out to meet his boat, and the retain- 
ers fired off a srilvo startling the village 
crows into noisy misgivings. Impatient 
ot the delav occasioned by this formal 
welcome Tara (jiuetly slipped off the boat 
bv him.self, and madt* a ra})id lound of the 
village. Some he hailed as brother or 
sister, others as uncle or aunt, and in the 
short space of two or three hours he had 
made friends with all sorts rujd conditions 
of i)eoplo. 

It was perhaps because Tara acknow^ 
Icdgcd no bonds that he could win his way 
so eavsily into others’ affections, — anyhow 
in a few days the whole village had capi- 
tulated unconditionally. ^bic of the rea- 
sons for his easy victory was the (juickiioss 
with which he could enter into the spirit 
of every class, as if he w«as one of them- 
selves. He was not the slave of any 
habit, but he could easily and simply get 
used to things. With children, he was 
just a chilli, yet aloof and suj)erior. With 
Ills elders, he was not childish, but 
neither was he a prig. With the ])easant, 
he was a ])easant without losing his 
brahminhood. He took part in the 
work or jilay of all of them with zest 
and skill. One day as he was seated at a 
sweetmeat-seller’s, the latter begged him 
to mind the shop while he went on some 
errand, and the boy cheerfully sat there for 
hours, driving off* the flies with a palmyra 
leaf. He had some knowledge of how’ to 
make sweetmeats; and could also take a 
hand at the loom, or at the potter’s wheel 
with eijual ease. 

But though he had made a eonquest 
of the village, he had been unable to over- 
come the jealousy of one little girl; and 
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it ina}^ be tiiat just because he felt that 
this atom of leniininity desired his l)anish- 
ment with ali her mighty he made such a 
prolonged stay in Katalia. 

But little Ciiaru was not long in fur- 
nishing fresh proof of the inscrutability 
of the feminine mind. Sonaniani, the 
daughter of the cook* (a Brahmin woman) 
had been widowed at the earl v age of five 
or six. She was now of Charifs age and 
her closest friend. She was confined to 
her ([uarters with some ailment when the 
family returned home and so could not 
come to see her conijianion for some days. 
When at last she did turn up, the two 
bosom friends ne;^irly fell out hir good. 
This is how it happened. 

Charu had started on the story of her 
travels with great circumstance. With 
the thrilling ejiisode of the abduction of 
the gem, known as Tara, she had fully 
expected to rfiivSc her friend’s curiosity and 
wonderment to the toimiost pitch. But 
when she learned tluat 'fara was not un- 
known to Sonaniani, that he called Sona- 
niani’s mother, aunt, and Sonaniani t ailed 
him r/ar/at— when she further gathered that 
Tara had not only charniecl both mother 
and daughter by playing songs of the 
loves of Kadha and Krishna on the tlute, 
but hfid actually made a bamboo flute for 
Sonaniani with Ids own hand, and [ilucked 
fruit for her from tree tops and flowers 
for her from brambly thickets,— she felt as 
if a red-hot spear Inad been thrust into her. 

That very day, Charu, on some different 
pretext, vowed eternal enmity to Somi- 
niani. And going into Tara’s room she 
pulled out his favourite flute, thVew it on 
the floor and kicked and stamped and 
tramjiled it into shivers. 

While she was thus furiously busy Tara 
came into the room, d'he picture of 
lassion which the girl presented amazed 
dm. “Charu !” he cried. “Why are you 
smashing up my flute ?” 

“Serve you right. I’d do it again 1“ 
she screamed, as with flushed lace and 

* Cooks in Ilimlii hoUvScholds arc iisiiallv 
Brahndiis uiivariiiblv so in Uralnnin houscludils) 
aiuj arc on a much higher footing than menial 
servants. 

t Kldw brother. 


reddened eyes she geive the flute some more 
sujierfluous kicks and then ran away 
crying from the room. 

Tara picked up his flute to find it utterly 
done for. He could not help laughing out 
loud to think of the sudden fate which had 
overtaken his unoffending instrument. 
Charu was becoming for 1dm more and 
morcanobjeetof eiu'iosity as days went by. 

lie found in this house other objects, 
also, which gave full sco])e to his curiosit}'. 
These were the English jiicturc books in 
Moii Babu’s library. Tliough his know- 
ledge of the outside world was considerable, 
he fi)und it diflicult to enter fidly into this 
world of ])ietures. He* tried to make up 
for IheHlefieieney by dint of his imaginatiem. 
But that did not ])r()ve wholl}^ satisfactory. 

Finding the picture* books so greatly 
attracting Tara, Moti Babn one day asked 
him : “Would you like to learn Imglish ? 
You could then understand all about these 
pictures.” 

“I we>ul(l indeed I” exclaimed Tara. 

Moti Babu, highly delighted, at once 
arranged with the head master of the 
villnge school to give him English lesSons. 

o. 

With h is keen memory and undivided 
attention, Turn set t(.) work at his Englisli 
leSvSoiis. He seemed to have cinl.)arkcd on 
some adventurous (piest and left all his 
old lile behind. The iieiglibours saw no 
more (»1 him, and when in the afternoon, 
just bclore it got dark, he would ])ace 
rapidly u]> and down the deserted river- 
side, getting ii]> his lessons, his devoted 
band ol boys looked on dejectedly from 
a distance, not daring to interrui)t iiim. 

Even Charu but rarely came <aeross him. 
Tara had been used to come into the 
tor his meals, of which he partook 
leisurely, under the kindly eyes of Anna- 
purna. He could no longer brook the loss 
ot time which took ])hice over .all this, and 
begged Mt)ti ' Babu’s ])ennission to be 
served in his room outside. Annaj)urna 
was grleveil at the [)ros])eet of losing his 
eompaiiy, .and j)rotested. But Moti Babu, 
glad to fiiul the boy so mindful of his 
studies, tell in with the idea and so arrang- 
ed it. 
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All of a sudden Cliani announced that 
she also must and would learn English. 
Her parents at first took it as a ^roat 
joke and laughed heartily over their little 
one’s latest eaprlee. Rut she effectually 
waslied away the humorous Jiart of the 
])roposal with a flood of tears ; *aiid her 
helplessly doting guardians had to take 
the matter seriously. Charu was placed 
under the same tutor and had her lessons 
with Tatai. 

Hut studiousiiess did not come naturally 
to this flighty little creature. She not 
onlv did not le-nai her.self, hut made it 
diflic id t for Tar. t tv) flo so either. She would 
lag hehind hv not preparing her lessons, 
hut would fly iiUo a rage, or hurst into 
tears, if Tara went on to tlie next (^ne with- 
out her. When Tara was through with one 
hook and had 10 get another, tlie same had 
to he j>roeure(l foe her .also. Her jealousy 
would not allow her to put up with Tara's 
way or silting alone in his room to do his 
exercises. She took to stealing- in, when lie 
was not there, and daubing his exercise 
hook with ink, or ni.aking away with his 
|K'n. Tar-a woidd 1)ear these rlepredations 
as long as he could, .and when he could not 
he would cliastise her, hut she could not he 
got to mend her ways. 

At last, by accident, Tara hit uj)on an 
effective metliod. One day, as he had torn 
out an ink-l)esj)attcrcd page from his exer- 
cise hook .and was sitting there thoroughly 
vexed ahoui. it, Charu peeped in. “Now I 
am going to catch it,” thought she. Rut 
as she came in, her hojX'S were disa])j)ointed. 
Tara sat quiet, without a word. She flitted 
in and out, sometimes edging near eiuingh 
for him to give her a smack, if he had been 
so minded. Rut no, he remained as still 
and grave as ever. Tlie little culprit was ai 
her wit’s end. She had never been used to 
begging pardon, and yet her jienitent heart 
yearned to make it up. Finding no other 
wa.y out, she took up the *torn-out page 
and sitting near him wrote on it in a large 
round hand : “I will never do it again.” 
She then went through a variety of 
manoeuvres to draw Tara’s attention to 
what she had written. Tara could keep 
his countenance no longer, and burst out 
laughing. The girl fled from the room be- 


side herself with grief ami anger. —She felt 
that nothing short of the complete obli- 
teration of that sheet of ])a])er, from eter- 
nal time and inflnite space, would serve to 
wipe .'iw.'iy her niortifieation ! 

Rasliful, slirinking vSonamani would 
sometimes come round to the schoolroom 
door, hesitate at the threshold and then 
take herself ofl'. She had made it up with 
Charu, and they were as great friends as 
ever in .all else, but where Tara was con- 
cerned Sonamani was afraid and cautious. 
So she usually chose the time when Charu 
was inside the Zeunun, lo hover near the 
schoolroom door, (hic d.ay Tara caught 
sight of the retreating figure and called 
out : “Hullo, S(u:a, is that you ? What’s 
the news : ho\\ is Aunt ?” 

“You haven’t been to us for so long,” 
said Sonani.ani. “Mother has a jiaiii in the 
h.ack, or she would have come to see vou 
herself” 

At this point Charu came up. Sonamani 
was all in «a flutter. vShe felt as if slie had 
been caught stealing her friimd’s jiroperty. 
Chant, with a toss of her head, and her 
voice ])itched shrill, cried out : “hbir shame, 
Sonamani ! To he coming and disturhing 
lessons I I’ll tell mother.” 1 o hear Tara’s 
self-eonstitiited guardian, one would have 
Lhouglit that her sole can* in life was to 
prevent the disturhanee of his studies ! 
What brought tier here at this time tlie 
Lord might have known, hut Tar.a had 
no idea. 

Poor, flustered Sonamani sought refuge 
in making up all kinds of excuses, where- 
upon Charu c.dled her a nasty little story- 
teller and she had to slink away, owning 
complete defeat. 

Rut the sympathetic T,ara shouted after 
her: “All right, Sona, tell your motlier I’ll 
go and see her this evening.” 

“Oh 1 Will you ?” sneered Charu. 
“Haven’t you got lessons to do ? I’ll tell 
Master niast'ti/'" you see if 1 don’t ! ” 

Undeterred Iw the tlireat, Tara went 
over to Dame Cook’s quarters one or two 
evenings. On the third, Charu went one 
better than mere threatening. She fastened 

* 

* Rcsfectful way of addres.sing or ref^ring to a 
teacher of English. Tr, 
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the chain outside Tatars door and, taking 
a small padlock off her mother’s spice-box, 
locked him in for the evening, only letting 
him out when it was supper time. Tara 
was excessively annoyed and swore he 
would not touch a morsel of food. The 
repentant girl, beside herself, begged and 
prayed for forgiveness. ‘T’ll never, never 
do it again,” she pleaded, ”I beg of yon at 
your feet, dopleavSe have something to eat.” 
Tara was at first obdurate, but when she 
began to sob as if her heart would break, 
he had to turn back and sit down to his 
su])per. 

Charu had often and often said to her- 
self that she would never again tease Tara 
and be very, very good to him, but Sona- 
mani, — or something or other, — would get 
in the way and spoil her virtuous resolu- 
tion. 

And it came about that whenever Tara 
found her particularly quiet and good he 
began to look out for an explosion. How 
or why it happened he never could make 
out, but there it was sure enough,— a re- 
gular storm, followed by showers of tears, 
—and then the bright sun shone out and 
there was peace. 

6 . 

Thus passed two whole years. Tara had 
never before permitted any one to cage him 
for so long a time. Perhaps it was his 
attraction for the novelty of his studies ; 
perhaps it was a change of character, due 
to increasing age, which made his restless 
spirit welcome the change to a restful life ; 
perhaps, again, his pretty little fellow- 
student, with her endless variety of teasing 
ways, had cast a secret spell over his 
heart. 

Charu had reached her marriageable 
age. Moti Babu was anxiously casting 
about for a suitable bridegroom. But the 
mother said to her husband : ^‘Why are 
you hunting for bridegrooms, high and 
low ? Tara is quite a nice boy,— and our 
daughter is fond of him, too.” 

The proposal took Moti Babu by sur- 
prise. ”How can that be ?” he exclaimed, 
“WiC know' nothing of his family or antece- 
dents. Our only daughter must make a 
good match.” 


One day a party came over from the 
Raydanga Zamindar^s to see the girl with 
a view^ to make a proposal. An attempt 
was made to get Charu dressed up and 
taken to the reception rooms outside. But 
she locked herself into her bedroom and 
refused to stir out. Moti Babu stood by 
the door and pleaded and scolded in vain ; 
at last he had to return outside and make 
feeble excuses to the would-be bridegroom’s 
party, saying his daughter was indisposed. 
They came to the conclusion that there 
was something wu'ong with the girl which 
w'as sought to be concealed, and the matter 
fell through. 

Then Moti Babu’s thoughts came back 
to Tara. He w^as handsome and well- 
behaved, and in every way desirable. He 
could continue to live with them, and so 
the wrench of sending away their only 
child to another’s house could be done 
away with. It also struck him that the 
w'ilful ways of his little one, which seemed 
so readih' excusable in her father’s home, 
w'ould not be so indulgently tolerated in 
that of her husband. 

The husband and wife had a long talk 
about it and finally decided to send over to 
Tara’s village in order to make inquiries. 
When the news was brought back that the 
family was res})e':table enough, but poor, 
a formal proposal was at once sent off to 
the mother and the elders. And they, over- 
joyed at the prospect, lost no time in signi- 
fying their consent. 

Moti Babu discussed and settled the 
time and place of the wedding wdth his 
wife alone ; with his habitual reticence 
and caution he kept the matter secret from 
evervbody else. 

Meanwhile Charu w^ould now' and then 
make stormy raids on the schoolroom 
outside,— sometimes angr^q sometimes 
affectionate, sometimes contemptuous, but 
aKvays disturbing. And gleams, as of 
lightning flashes, w'ould ci*eate a hitherto 
unknowm tumult in the once free and 
open sky of the boy’s mind. His unbur- 
dened life now' felt the obstruction of some 
netw'ork of dream-stuff into w'hich it had 
drifted and become entangled. Some days 
Tara would leave aside his lessons and 
betake himself to the library, where he 
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W0ttld remain immersed in the pictures. 
And the world, which his imagination now 
conjured up out of these, was different 
from the former one and far more intensely 
coloured. The boy was struck with this 
change in himself, and conscious of a new 
experience, 

Moti Babu had fixed upon a day in July 
for the auspicious ceremony, and sent out 
invitations accordingly to Tara’s mother 
and relatives. He also instructed liis agent 
in Calcutta to send down a brass band and 
the other innumerable paraphernalia 
necessaiy for a wedding. But to Tara, he 
had not as yet s£iid a word about the 
matter. 

In the meantime the monsoon had set 
in. The river had almost dried up, the only 
sign of water being the pools left in the 
hollows ; elsewhere the river 1)ed was deeply 
scored with the tracks of the carts which 
had latterly l)eeii crossing over. The vill- 
age boats, stranded high and dry, were 
half imbedded in the caking mud. Then all 
of a sudden one day, like a married daugh- 
ter returning to her father’s houvse, a swift- 
flowirfg current, babbling and laughing 
with glee, danced straight into the enipt\' 
heart and outstretched arms of the village. 
The boys and girls romped about with joy 
and never seemed to get dc^ne with their 
sporting and splashing in the water, 
embracing their long lost friend. The vill- 
tige women left their tasks and came out to 
greet their boon companion of old. And 
everywhere fresh life was stirred up in the 
dry, languishing village. 

Boats from distant parts, small and big, 
and of all varieties of shape, bringing their 
freight, began to be seen on the river, and 
the bazars in the evening resounded with 
the songs of the foreign boatmen. During 
the dry season, the villages on either hank 
were left in their secluded corners, to while 
away the time with their domestic concerns, 
and then in the rains the great outside 
ViTorld would come a-wooing, mounted on 
liis siU*red chariot, laden with presents of 
merchandise, and all pettiness would be 
syir^t away for a time in the glamour of 
the courting ; all would be life and 
ail4 festive datnour would fill the skn^. , : 

. year the Nag 

Bl2^2 


were getting up a speetall y gorgeous tat* 
festiv^, and there wSs to be a grand 
When, in the moon-lit evening, Tara went 
sauntering hy the river, lie saw boat upon 
boat hurrying by, some filled with nicrry^ 
go-rounds, others bearing theatrical parties, 
singing and playing as they went, and any 
number carrying traders and their wares. 
There was one containing a party of stroll- 
ing players, with a violin vigorously play- 
ing a well-known tune, and the usual ha ! 
ha ! of encouragement lioisterously shouted 
out every time it came l)ack to the refrain. 
The up-country boatmen of the cargo boats 
kept up an unmeaning but enthusiastic din 
with their cymbals, without any accofbjpu- 
nying song or tune. All was the excite- 
ment and Inistle. 

And as Tara looked on, an immense 
mass of cloud rolled up from the horizon, 
spreading and bellying out like a greiat 
black sail; the moon was overcast; the 
east wind sprang up driving along cloud 
after cloud ; the river swelled and heaved. 
In the swaying woods on the river banks 
the darkness grew tense, frogs croaked 
and shrill cicadas seemed to Jx' sawing 
away at the night with their chirp; . 

All the world was holding ) car-festival 
that evening, with Hags Hying, wheels 
whirling and the earth rumbling. Clouds 
pursued each other, the wind rushed 
after them, the boats sped on, and songs 
leapt to the skies. Tlien, the lightning 
flashed out, rending the sky from end to 
end ; the thunder crackled forth ; and out 
of the depths of the darkness a scent of 
moist earth, from some rainfall near by, 
filled the air. Only the sleepy little village 
of Katalia dozed away in its corner, with 
doors closed and lights out. 

Next day, Tara’s mother and brothers 
disembarked at Katalia and three big 
boats full of the various requirements of 
the wedding touched at the zammdtufa 
landing ghat. Next day, Sonamani im 
great trepidation ventured to take iOltte 
preseirvcs and pickles to Tara’s room flktf 4 
stood , hesitatmg at his door. But 
day.there was no Tara to be seen. 
thecp^pi^acy of love and o&ctiqan 
succoefed in 
unattpbed, 
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fted^m^the rainy Jiight, with the heart of the arms of his great world-mother, placid 
tSie vUlage which he had stolen, back to in her serene unconcern. 

Translated by 
SuRENDRANATH Tagore. 


SIVA OR MAHADHV 
liY THE Sister Niv'rdita. 


E very well-bom Hindu hoy is taught 
that his ancestors hav^e not always 
lived in India. Tlie people’s own name 
for themselves is Ar\"ans and they believe 
that they came into the I^eninsula from the 
North, across the mountain-passes of the 
Himalayas. Indeed, there are still a few 
tribes living in the Hindtikush called the 
Lall KaiSr^ or P'air Folk, because they arc 
of pale complexion. The original stock of 
the Hindus probably have been left behind 
on the Southward march of their 
countrymen. 

At any rate, the stories and present 
religion of the people have grown up since 
they crossed the mountains. In early days 
they had no images. Neither had they 
temples. They had open spaces or clearings 
and here they would gather in crowds to 
perform the Fire-Sacrifice. The lire was made 
of wood, borne to the spot on the back of 
a bull. And there were priests who recited 
chants and knew exactly how to pile up 
logs-4br this was done in gcometricfil 
patterns, very carefully arranged— and how 
to make the ollei'ings. This was the 
business of the priest, just as it is another 
man’s work to gi*ow corn or to understand 
weaving. He was paid for it and used his 
money to support his wife and children. 

As" far as we can go back however, 
Hindus have always believed that if a man 
wanted to be religious, he must give his 
whole life up to that. A good man may 
manage a home and family and business, 
they say. But if a man wants to be 
his care and thought 
^u^ to study. And is it 

^ know Tttttih thiud to do these 


things? vSo vou see they have a very high 
ideal of what being religious means. But 
where do you think they expect a man to 
go in order to become this ? The musician 
takes his place liefore some instrument- 
does he not ?— the piano, or the organ, 
or the violin. And the student goes to 
school or college. But to become religious, 
the Hindu would send a man into the 
forest! There he would be expected to 
live in a cave or under trees ; to eat only 
the wild roots and fruits that he could 
find in the wood and to wear pieces of 
the bark of the white birch for clothing. 
This is a curious picture that you .see now 
with your eyes shut, is it not ? But it is 
not finiwshed." You see the idea is that a 
great part of religion consists in quieting 
the mind. And being alone, without any 
need to think of food or clothes or home, 
in silence, amongst the trees and the birds, 
must be a great help to this. But it goes 
further. What would become of a man’s 
hair, living far away from other men, 
without brushes and combs and scissors ? 
It would grow thick and unkempt, would 
it not ? And so great masses of hair coiled 
up hastily and fixed on the top of the head 
are amongst the best marks of religion in 
these forest-dwellers. They are expected 
to bathe constantly, even to wash the hair, 
but they can not spare time from medita- 
tion to make it beautiful. Now and thtn 
we see a man like this passinpf along the 
streets of some Indian city, with his loi^ 
staff, in one hand crowned by three points, 
— lft:e th^ trident of Neptune,— atwj a 
begging-bowl with a handle in the pjiher. 
But the pkee to find such people k |gt^ 
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immba: is some forest, or ):>eside a sacred 
river* There, we might still see them 
clothed in strips of birch-bark; but in 
towns, though they are onl}’^ passing 
through, they are almost sure to wear 
instead a piece of cotton cloth, salmon- 
pink in colour, which has also been a sign 
of the religious life for thousands of years 
past. 

There was another use of the birch-bark 
which gives it a peculiar interest. These 
old hermits, when thoughts occurred to 
them* that mitsi be written down, used 
it for paper ! So the oldest Hindu books 
were made of it (instead of vellum as with 
us or papyrus with the Egyptians ) and to 
this day no prayer or text in India is 
counted so sficrcd as that which is written 
on this skin of the birch-trce. 

Now I hope you have some notion of 
what the religious men of early Aryan times 
(the Vedic period, we call it ) looked like. 
For 1 want you to imagine the great Fire- 
Sacrifice, with its crowds of people shouting 
and worshipping around it— while the 
priest throws the appointed offerings of 
oil and grain and foods into it, sajdng the 
proper texts— and one or two of these 
forest-saints mingling with the people to 
join in the devotions. 

I think you can also picture the end of 
the ceremonies — the fire out, and only a 
great mound of what wood-ashes remain- 
ing, the people gone home; the place 
deserted, save }>crhaps for an old hermit 
who comes up to the mound, takes up a 
handful of ashes and rubs himself all over 
with them. To him, it is as if he had 
clothed himself with the worship of God 
and with separation from the world— and 
he goes back to his life under the trees 
feeling holier and happier. 

And so there comes to be a kind of 
monks who wear this covering of ashes 
and a pink cloth or strip of birch-bark 
only. 

If jrou saw one of these in the distance 
the first thing you would notice would be 
Ins whiteness. Take wood-ashes from the 
hearth sometimes, when you have a chance, 
and ralb them over one hand and arm. 
T&m you will see that it is not true tfiot 
black mm and white m 


world. There are yellow and pink, and 
brown, of different degrees, but a ii#W 
human skin you had never seen till you 
tried these ashes. Do you see what the 
next idea of the people was ? That perfect 
holiness and this whiteness would always 
go together. 

Now where were they wandering « at 
this time ? Through the Himalayas. And 
what would often be in sight ? The snow- 
peaks. And of what would the snowpeaks 
remind them, I wonder! 

Have you noticed how a baby thinks 
that everything is human ? How he talks 
about tables and chairs being “good’^ or 
“naughty, aiK)ut trees laughing and dap- 
ping their hands, about stones watchin|f 
him, shells talking and toy birds and ani- 
mals walking about ? This tendency to 
see a human teing in everything is called 
the instinct of Personification and people 
and nations who love beautiful thinra 
have it very strongly. The ancient Greeks 
never made a picture of the sea; where 
that ought to be they put an old king with 
a three-pronged staff, called Neptune, and 
that meant tlie sea to them. For Neptune 
was the god of Ocean. In the same way 
for the city of Athens they had Athene ; 
for the time of harvest, the goddess Demeter, 
and so on. And each of these figures had 
special symbols always with it, as the 
Undent of Neptune, the .shield and helmet 
of Athene, the torch of l)emeter. And the 
people had long stories to tell about the 
reason for drawing and carving them just 
so. 

Now the very self-same thing hapi>ened 
in India (and to a less extent in old 
Norway and amongst the red men of 
America). The people could not help 
making mountains and rivers and stats 
into spirits, with these things for bodieOi 
and calling them gods. 

So the Ganges became a great mother^/ 
and the Sun the kind and loving god 
Vishnu, while even hills and plants Eod 
each an indwelling soul, with a eharalAi^ 
and will of his own. . 1 

In their early home, in the Nofthf 
had a ict of gods,^Indra for the diyi ^ Agm 
for Yaruna for, vrater, and 
, bat tbe.new' be 
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i^ lx!came;pld^f^^ so to speak. 

Am the inspiration of the place filled the 
of the peopk more and more. The 
Aryans fell in love with India and became 
Pihdus. 

And what was their thought about the 
snow-mountains ? 

Why, it seemed to them that they told 
about the fire-worship and the fire about 
them ! Were not the flames of the sacrifice 
white like the Himalayas, always mount- 
ing upwards like the aspiring jjeaks, leav- 
mg behind them ashes for eternal frost? 

Those snowy heights became the central 
objects of their love. Look at them. Lifted 
above the world in silence, terrible in their 
cold and their distance, yet beautiful be^'^ond 
all Words, what are they like ? Why, they 
are like-— a great monk, clothed in ashes, 
lost in meditation, silent and alone! They 
are like,— like,— the Great God Himself, Siva, 
Mahadev ! 

Having got at this thought, the Hindu 
mind began to work out all sorts of acces- 
sories and symbols,— in which sometimes 
the idea of flame, sometimes of mountain, 
sometimes of hermit, is uppermost,— all 
contributing to the completed picture of 
Siva, the Great God. 

The wood is borne to the sacrifice on a 
bull: Siva povssesses an old bull on which 
He rides. 

As the moon sjiines above the moun- 
tains, so He liears on His forehead the new 
moon. 

Like the true ascetic, begging food at the 
householder’s door. He is pleased with very 
rimple gifts, 

Freshwater, a few grains of^ rice and 
two or three gi'een bel-leaves are His whole 
oflering,in the daily worship. But the rice 
and water must be of the purest, as though 
presented to a most honoured guest. 

Why the bel-leaf is chosen, I do not 
know, unless it is that it is clover-shaped, 
thus referring to the Trinity, like the 
shamrocks For this doctrine is Hindu as 
wdl as Christian and E^^ptian, 

To show how*^ earily Siva can be 
pleased, Hindus tell a pretty story. 

Tj A poor one of the 

k>west of the low,'^nce came to the end 
’s h wilhout snaned 


or killed a single creature. Night c^e On 
and he was far from home, in the jungk, 
alone. Near by, stood a bel-tree, with 
branches near the ground and he was glad 
to climb up into its shelter to pass the 
night in safety from wild beasts. But as 
he lay crouching in its branches, the 
thought of his wife and children starving at 
home came to him, and for pity of their 
need great tears rolled down his cheeks, 
and falling on the bel-leaves broke them 
by their weight and carried them to the 
ground. Under the sacred tree, however, 
stood an image of Siva (rea]l3% the short 
stone pillar with rounded top, which is 
called His lingam or symbol). And the 
tears fell, with the leaves, on its head. 

That night a black snake crept up the 
tree and stung the man. And the angels 
came and carried his soul to Heaven and 
laid it down at the feet of Siva. 

Then in that bright place rose the 
clamour of many voices (jnestioning— 
“Why is this savage here ? Has he not 
eaten impure foods ? Has he offered the 
right sacrifices ? Has he known the law ?” 

But the Great God turned on them all 
in gentle surjmse— “Did he not worship 
me with bel-leaves and with tears?” He 
said. 

Looking closer at the /lame, however, 
one thing was veiy^ clear. It had a blue 
throat,— we see it even when we light a 
matcli — and in order to bestow a blue 
throat upon Siva, the following story 
arose. 

Once upon a time all the splendour and 
glory of the gods seemed to be vanishing 
from them. [This story muH have been 
told first, you see, just at the period when 
the old god^, Indra, Agni and the Lords 
of the universe, were growing unfavour- 
able, and the Trinity, Brahma-Vishnu- 
Siva, coming into favour.] What to do, 
the gods did not know. But they 
determined to pray to Vishnu for advice. 
He told them* perhaps contemptuously, to 
“^o and chum the ocean!” And the poor 

f ods trooped forth eagerly to do BBs 
idding. 

They cimmed ^ churned. Manygiwt 
and splendid things came up imd 
aekisd them with d^ht, htm a 



there a,; princely horse, agmn a 
brautiiittl wife for someone. 

Ba^ was only greedy to be first in the 
handling of the next delight. All at once 
something black began to come. Welling 
up and up, and then spreading over the 
whole ocean it came. “What is it ?’’ they 
asked each ofther in horror. . It was poison, 
— ^ath to them, death to the world, death 
to the universe. It came to their very feet 
and they had to retreat rapidly in fear. 
Already, they were in the midst of dark- 
ness and there was nowhere that they 
could flee, for this dense blackness' was 
abottt to cover all the worlds. In this 
moment of mortal terror all the gods with 
one voice called on Siva. He had taken no 
part in the receiving of gifts, may be> He 
would be able to help them now. Instantly 
the Great White God was in their midst. 
He smiled genth' at their dilemma and 
their fear. And stooping dowm. He put His 
hand into the waves and bade the poison 
flow into the hollow of His palm. Then 
He drank it, willing to die in order to save 
the world. But that which would have 
been enough to destroy all created beii^ 
was only enough to stain His throat. 
Hence He bears there a patch of blue for 
ever. 

Parhaps one (*f the most beautiful 
myths that have clustered round the name 
of Mahadev, however, is the legend of the 
Boar-Hunt. 

Atjuna, one of the principal heroes of 
the Great War, had gone up into the 
mountains to spend three months in wor- 
shipping Siva and invoking His blessing. 
Suddenly, one day, as he was praying 
before His lingam and oflering flowers, the 
. sound of horns rang out with all the 
merry clang of a royal hunt. 

The next moment the Snow-King and 
(^een rode into view, at the head of their 
retinue and came sweeping down the ravine 
in pursuit of a poor panting.boar, that ran 
up to Aijuna for protection. The hero rSU- 
sed from his worship, showed the boar a 
way of escape and stood to meet the chall- 
enge of the king, now close upon them. The 
i^t moment the whole hunt hadcottte to a 
before hhu. “The quarry was mine!” 
ex»» the Kingi-'-^d his voice sounded like 


'MAHADEV? '' ' 

the winter-blasts funongst the movdntaiiUtf*- 
“Tlre quarry was mine! How dared you; 
touch it ?” 

At this address, Aijuna biased wtHt 
anger and picking up the bow and arrows 
he had throw'n aside before commencing to 
worship, he challenged the Snow-King to 
dismount and fight. 

“Accepted !” said the Monarch, and the 
combat began. But to the hero’s dismay, 
he seemed to be attacking some terrible 
phantom, for one after another his good 
stout arrows disappeared into the person: 
of the King, working him no harm. 

“Let’s wrestle tlien!” shouted Arjunav 
And casting aside his how, he flung him- 
self upon his foe. He was met by the quiet 
touch of a hand on bis heart and fell to Hie 
ground stunned. “Well, come on !’’ said thf , 
King, as he recovered himself a minute later: 
and turned aside from the contest. But he 
seemed almost intoxicated. “1 must finish 
my worship first,” he said in a thick voice, 
taking up a garland of flowers to fling 
round the Siva Lingam. The next moment 
the eyes of Arjuna were opened, for the 
Snow-King towered above him, blessing 
him. And the flowers were round Ris 
neck! 

“Maliadev! Mahadev!” cried the wot' 
shipper flinging himself on the ground to 
touch with his head the feet of the God. 
But already the hunt had swept on down 
the valley and the Snow-King had dis- 
appeared, with all His train. 

These are a few of the stories told 
aboat Siva, who is so deeply loved b^ His 
devotees To them, there is nothing in the 
world so strong and pun* and all-merdfol 
as their Great God, and the books and 
poems of Hindus are very few b which He 
18 not referred to with this passionate 
worHiip< 

Wherever yon go in Northern Indian by 
the road-side in cities and villages, on 4b# 
river-bianks, or inside the entrance to 
garden, if there ism tree that stands alchie, 
near the home of any Hbdu, yon are likHy 
to see. beneath it one or more of Hbe 
stoneOillars called the Lingam. Tb^ may 
have been taken from the bed ofa btream 
and iif Hiat case are likely to be a long 

tigg'^sippe.: Bntif’they have"?befed''''cnt by' 
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“ of man, they are short and slight- 

'Ijr tapering, with a thimble*like top. Some- 
times, in all good faith, the features of a 
htunan face have been more or less crudely 
mtaloed oh them, with white paint ! 

In any case it is only a question of time 
tMl some woman, passing by on her way 
homd after bathing, stoops tenderly to 
potff a little water over the head of the 
t^blem and sprinkles a few grains of rice 
,0ver this. Then she bends her head to the 
earth before it, saying a prayer, and 
passes on. Such a simple act of adoration ! 
A man with no objection to a public place, 
might stop and offer bel-leaves, but the 
woman wants to reach hf)me and Ije once 
more in hiding. 

Now and then, a heart more demoted 
and loving than usual will prompt the 
touching of the head of the image with 
red or white sandal-paste, so cool and 
refreshing in this hot climate ! 

But this, after all, is but a fragment of 
stone. It is not He who is worshipped. 
Still finer images of Him are those who 
come and go yonder amidst the passing 
cj^wd,— the monks and lieggars, some 
ashen-covered with matted hair, others 
with shaven head and clad from throat to 
foot in the sacred colour, but most of them 
bearing one form or other of staff or 
trident and the begging bowl. And fine.st 
of all will these be, when, retiring into the 
forest, or climbing up to the verge of 
eternal snows, they sit, even like this stone 
Lingam, bolt upright in the shelter of tree 
or rock, lost to the world without, in 
solitary meditation. 

Do you still want to know where to 
picture Him, how He is surrounded, what 
are the pleasures and what the history of 
His Olympus ? The wise and learned of 
His peopfr will laugh at you— “Understand 
children,” they wdll say, ‘‘that this is the 
Great God of whom we speak ! He can 
have neither dwelling-place, nor history, 


nor companions. Such things are vain 
dreams of men !” 

But if you should still persist that you 
desire greatly to know what men havC: 
dreamt of Him in these directions, they 
will tell you something of the Indian 
picture of His home. 

Far away amongst the mountains, they 
say, across the frontier, where the Hima- 
layas are at their highest and India passes 
into Thibet, at the foot of the great ice- 
l>eak of Kailash, lies the lake Manasa- 
sarovara. Here is the reign of silence and 
eternal snow. And here is the holy home 
that Siva loves. Up here have gathered 
round Him all those who were weary of 
earth, ' having found no acceptance 
amongst the fortunate. The serpents 
whom all the world hates and refuses 
come to Kailush, and Mahadev finds room 
for them in His Great Heart. And the 
tired beasts come,— for He is the Refuge of 
animals,— and one of them, a shabby old 
bull, He specially loves and rides upon. 
.\nd last of all, come the spirits of all those 
men and women who are turbulent and 
troublesome and queer— the l)ad boys and 
girls of the grown-uj) world, you know ! 
All the people who are so ugly that no one 
wants to see them ; those who do things 
clumsily, and talkjoudly and upset every 
thing, though they mean no harm ; and 
the poor things who are ridden by one 
idea, so that they never can see straight, 
but always seem a little mad, such are the 
souls on whom He alone hits mercy. He is 
surrounded by them and they love and 
worship Him. He uses them to do His 
errands and they are known as Siva’s 
Demons. 

But dearest of all these, dwells with 
Him in Kailash, His beloved wife Parbati, 
otherwise known as Sati or Uma and by 
many other names. And about Her I 
shall tell you in the next story. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
By Lajpat Rai. 


E very great man, British or non- 
British, Indian or foreign, has told 
us that the children of to-da}" are the 
citizens of tomorrow, and that in order to 
have citizens (good jilivsicallv, moi'allj^ and 
intellectually), the body politic should 
take good care of its children. It is now 
freely recognized all the world over, tlnat 
the community and the State have as 
much, if not even greater, interest in the 
health and moral and mental equipment 
of the children of the community as the 
family wherein they are born. No one 
has proposed to lessen or belittle the 
responsibility of the parents, as it would 
be extremely , demoralising and suicidal 
to do so. Every normally healthy man 
and woman has a duty towards the race 
which can be fulfilled only by begetting 
children. The Hindus have characterised 
it as a debt (rin) which has to be paid 
by every healthy individual before he or she 
dies, in order to ensure him or her a desira- 
ble form of re-incarnation. The modern 
world is also gradually but surely coming 
to that viewpoint, subject to conditions 
and limitations necessary in the interest of 
the race. 

If it is necessary that every normal man 
and woman should raise one or more chil- 
dren, in order to perpetuate the nace, it is 
also necessary that the children so raised 
should be healthy and capable ol contri- 
buting to the general progress of humanity. 
Defective persons are only a drag on the 
race, and involve a tragic waste of human 
powers, energies and potentialities, 

. Descending from the race to the nation, 
the importance of children— -of healthy, 
Vi^rous and potentially resourceful and 
powerful children— to the latter is self- 
evident. The children of a nation are its 
asset They represent its capital, 
wise and skflftd investment of 
wwh depends its prosperity^r^ay, even its 


existence and continuance. All the civilised 
nations of the world have accepted this 
truth and are vying with each other in 
building their jiresent and future position 
among the peo])les of the world on doing 
all that follows the acknowledgment of 
such a trutli. Huge sums of money are be- 
ing spent on public health and public 
education . 

The two tests I>y which the efficiency of 
a Government is judged are the lo.wness of 
the death-rate among its citizens and the 
provision made for public education. The 
health of the individual is no longer his Or 
her own concern. It is the concern of the 
whole community — the same is true as re* 
gards mental equipment. The health and 
mental ecjuipment of every unit of the body 
politic are matters of national concern, 
The present and future interests of the 
nation require that every one of its citizens^ 
male or female, should possess the maximum 
amount of health and the maximum of 
developed intelligence, jiossible under the 
circumstances, to enable it to hold its own 
among the peoples of the world. 

In matters of health and education, indi* 
vidual freedom is not recognized. As far as 
possible, no one can be permitted to he 
ignorant and diseased. Of course, no am* 
ount of solicitude on the part of the State 
can prevent a person from contractii^ dis* 
ease if he is careless enough to l>e indifiereht 
about it. it is, however, the duty of the 
State to lay down the minimum of health 
and mental equipment which it irequine|i 
from its citizens and, for that purpose, it 
makes education compulsory, and 
down certain regulations, for private 
public health. With the proj^ress of 
zatioh, this minimum is bettig rati^ fo a 
possible maximum in every 

Ti^ State not only concerns 
the location and malth bf its existing 
eitise|l» ; it goes fiirriier atid 
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:|^|b 49«d th^ of its future mem- 

tfeertiitto. From 'this motive proceeds the 
iev^-increaiMing interest which the various 
governments in t3ie world are showing in 
t&e study of eugenics, in making different 
Riilds of provision ^ motherhood, inclu- 
ding their care and comfort during preg- 
nancy and confinement, as also in ‘provi- 
ding from public funds for the care and 
edpcntion of children from birth up to pu- 
Ijerty . The health of school children and 
their physical development for a healthy, 
vigorous, alert, resourceful manhood, is 
thus becoming a matter of supreme impor- 
tmice every day. 

We, in India, are guilty of a criminal 
waste of our human resources by our 
dilatoriness in recognising the supreme 
importance and urgency of the problems of 
public health and public education. While 
a certain amount of national awakening is 
observed in the attitude of the nation to 
the problems of education, it is not yet 
generally recognised that a provision for 
the health of school children is a necessary 
item of the program if education is to 1)e 
effective. Every educated Indian knows 
how much he has suffered in health, vita- 
lity and energy by an one-sided education 
which took little or no notice of the physi- 
cal requirements of his body. 

The premature deaths of our leading 
men are a constant subject of lamentation 
in our press. But the number of lives lost 
pr .smpthered or ruined during the period 
of adol^ence or before attaining a recog- 
nised position in society, is known only 
to the gods. Nobody counts them. Mil- 
lions die every year of the harm 'done to 
their systems by neglect of their health 
during school and college days. Medical 
exatpiuation of school children has, of late, 
beim much talked of in India, but the pro- 
gresft m^de in that direction is very slight. 
The resullfcs so iar obtained have revealed 
&n( appailihg condition of things, yet the 
awakening of the public mind has not been 
sw^iently marked to force attention to it. 

, As to the adoption of memis to protect 
the health of school children, no, one seems 
|0:|hhik that the question is at all one of 
i^i^teiiate imporjtenoe’ The tWb things 


cvety human being, are health and ability 
to earn a decent livelihood. Both are su- 
pi-emely neglected in India. We have e^ifery 
year about a hundred thousand young 
men engaged in mastering Milton, Shakes- 
pere, Southey, Shelley, Kalidasa and Fir- 
dausi, who have never been told, either at 
home or at school, how to cultivate an 
erect posture, how to take care of their 
bodies, hands, legs, noses, eyes, teeth, ears, 
organs, muscles and nerves. They know 
nothing about the hygiene of living, of 
housing, of food, of dress and of mating. 
The curriculum of studies takes no cogni- 
zance of these things, nor of those which, 
provide recreation and amusement of a 
healthy and edifying character. 

Nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a 
thousand graduates of Indian schools and 
colleges grow to manhood without any 
knowledge or taste for music. Hardly one in 
a hundred graduates of our universities can 
be confidently said to be possessed of nor- 
mal health. Wc have had numerous reports 
about “how to improve the teaching of 
English", and some relating to other sub- 
jects such as mathematics, science, law, eta,; 
we have had the reports of Commissions 
on Industrial Education ; but so far we 
have clone nothing to study the physical 
condition of our school population and to 
find out what we could do to secure an 
improvement in their health and physique. 

Before me lies a small Bulletin of the 
United States Bureau of Education (No. 
50, of 1917) on the subject, of “Physk^al 
Education in Secondary Schools.” It em- 
bodies the recommendations of the Com- 
mission on the Reorganization of Second- 
ary Education in the United States, a 
perusal of which will be of more practical 
use to our educational leaders, teaciers and 
students than volumes of high-class English 
and Sanskrit poetry. The report of the 
Committee on physical education is pub- 
lished in this Bulletin with a preface 
written by the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion. It opens with the following obser- 
vations : 

“The Cpramusipn on the Reorgankatipn' of 
Secot»4ery B4,ueation recognizes health fs - tun- 
damental among .the objectives of teemtdary 
edneatioa. The importaact and eshentefd teopd 
of heafrh educatias saeesaninarisSd 
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“During the period of secondary education 
health needs cannot be neglected without serious 
danger to the individual and to the race. The 
secondary school should, therefore, provide 
health instruction, inculcate health habits, orga- 
nize an effective program of physical activities, 
regard health needs in planning work and play, 
and co-operate with home and community in 
safeguarding and promoting health interests. 

“To carry out such a program it is necessary 
to arouse the public to recognize that the health 
needs of young people arc of vital importance to 
society, to secure teachers competent to ascer- 
tain and meet the needs of individual pupils and 
able to inculcate in the entire student body a 
love for clean sport, to furnish adequate eejuip- 
ment for pln^sical activities, and to make the 
school building, its rooms, and surroundings 
conform to the best standards of hygiene and 
sanitation. “ 

The report begins by stating the prob- 
lem in a few lucid sentences from which I 
make the following extracts : 

“In the new civilization, one of the most im- 
portant problems of the high school, and the 
central problem of physical education, is how to 
secure and conserve health. This is becoming 
more and more a community problenr 

“The schools have been slow to adjust their 
program to the changed needs of the pupils and 
the community. Pupils no longer go to school 
three months in the winter to learn to read, 
write, and cipher, securing their vocational skill 
and bodily power during the other nine months. 
They go to school nine months and are idle the 
other three because the opportunities for develop- 
ing vocational skill and bodily endurance liaA-'c 
been taken away from them with the removal of 
industry from the home to the factory. The 
school must accept the new conditions of this 
industrial age and provitle adequate opportunity 
for bodily exercise related to vocational skill and 
for the fundamental bodily exercises related to, 
health. 

“Medicine has made splendid strides during 
recent years in decreasing the mortality due to 
zymotic diseases. The diseases which are in- 
creasing, those of the nervous system, are more 
inimical to the organic health of those who sur- 
vive than are the infectious diseases. Insanity 
is on the increase. Dr. Harris, formerly United 
States Commissioner of Education, as early as 
1891 wrote ; 

*Our civilization is so bent on the conquest 
of nature and the production oi* wealth that it 
perpetually strains its supply of nervous energy 
and produces disaster. Here is the special prob- 
lem of our time for hygiene to meet— How to 
restore and conserve nervous energy. There are 
three factors here : First, the one of food and 
its proper assimilation ; second, the factor of 
sleep and rest ; third, the factor of exercise, 
muscular and mental/ 
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“While the increase in nervous diseases is 
rightly charged to a failure of bodily ad^^ 
justment to the environment of the new civb 
lization, to the saving of tlie weaker ones 
who formerly died in infancy, and to the 
greater strain of modern conditions, and ah 
though the number so classified is due in part 
to better diagnosis, it is a just indictment to 
say that the public schools have materially 
helped to augment conditions which lead to 
these diseases. It is not enough that the schools 
should not continue to increase the tendency to 
these diseases ; they should in a constructive 
way assist in the necessary health adjustments 
of the pupils in city and country. It is the firm 
belief of this commission that the modern public 
high school owes a duty to the health of the 
adolescent youth of this eonutry as a fuuda'- 
mental element of education. It is the belief of 
this commission that this duty is possible of 
fulfilment. 

“So far the pii))lic school has ])re-cmpled the 
field of health education without occupying it. 
Theoretically, educators lielievc that health is 
more important than cjuantity f)f knowledge; 
practically, they seldom act upon the belief. The 
program of studies has not be«*n adjusted to 
meet the changed needs of the pupils. The pres- 
ent arrangements for physical activity can be 
looked upon only as palliative measures in that 
they give some relief from the school desk, They 
are essentially of negative character, aiminjij to 
minimize Inurniful infiiienees. yVw work oi the 
school culls primnrily for the furwtiotml nctivhy 
of the higher centers of the ^.ntral nervous 
system. It fails to emphasize the principal posi- 
tive hygienic factor in that it disregards the 
motor activities related to the lower nervous 
centers controlling circulation, respiration, nu- 
trition, and elimination. Besides, it neglects an 
important phase of education in that it minimi- 
zes to the vanishing jioint those motor activities 
related to good carriage, motor ]>resenee, motor 
personality, ami inoltir conseiousuess. The 
attainment of ade(juatc motor control is impossi- 
ble with the ])resenl eqni]>menl and time allot- 
meiit. 

“Health is definitely related to the vigorous 
use of the big muscles of the trunk ami legs. 
Instruction should be given in exercises and 
games which will bring into play these large 
fundamental muscles and shouhl be pushed far 
enough to stimulate circulation, respiration, and 
perspiration. Methods of study should be devi- 
sed which will allow more freedom rind bodily 
movement even in cu'ademic work.“ 

This is followed by a definite programme : 

“The health needs of the high school pupil c^Jl 
for the following health program : 

“I. A careful health examination which should 
include ; 

A. Medical inspection. 

B. Mental examination. 

C. Physical examination. 
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II. A healthful environment in home and 
school. 

III. Instruction in health problems. 

IV. Physical activity. 

A. Equipment, mininnmi roqniremcnt. 

B. Amount and kind, minimum re- 

quirement. 

C. Kind of exercise. 

Y. School credit. 

I, Health Examination. 

“The first step in the health program is to 
discover Iioav nature has endowed the indivi- 
dual. It must ascertain by examination the 
physical and mental endowment and capacity 
for activity. 

“A. Medical inspection. The Imglish and 
American medical inspection methods are well 
outlined in such books as CorneH’s “Health and 
Medical Inspection of School Children,” Kely- 
nack’s “Examination of Schools and Scholars?’ 
Newmayer’s “Medical Insjicction of Schools.” 
The administrative methods are ])rc.scnted in 
Rapeer’s “School Health Administration.” The 
objects of medical ins])ection have been the 
detection of infections diseases, of physical 
defects in the pupil, and the improvement of 
the sanitary condition of the school room. The 
medical inspector should co-operate with the 
physical instructor in the correction of physical 
defects and with the regular teacher or the 
trfiined psychologist in the diagnosis aful treat- 
ment of mental defects. 

“B. Mental exawination. The mental exami- 
nation should seek to ascertain the mental 
health of the pupil and his nervous and mental 
constitution. The health ol’ an individual de- 
pends in large measure upon a normal cenfral 
nervous system, and upon his attitude of mind 
toward his work. The time of entering the juni- 
or high school (seventh grade) is the most criti- 
cal time in adolescence. At this time the con- 
stitution is particularly liable to nervous diffi- 
culties, as most neuroses either develop at this 
time, or lay their insidioms hold then upon the 
individual, to develop later. Much stress in 
modem psychology is laiil u})on the necessity 
of correlating the program of the pupil with his 
dominant interest. In the junior high school he 
is offered a choice of subjects for the first time. 
The proper adjustment of his program is often 
related clo.sely to his nervous health, and data 
for this adjustment should include the results 
obtained by mental tests. 

“It is probably unnecessary that critical men- 
tal examinations should be given to every pupil. 
It is, however, necessary to give such an exami- 
nation to the subnormal and the supernormal 
pupil. For the other pupils an examination 
of their grades in their studies, correlated with 
tneir grades in physical education and manual 
training, will give a very fair index of their ner- 
vous and mental health and constitution, and 
will gife data of which to base an all-round 


program for their high-school courses. In corre- 
lating the grades of the pupils special care should 
be taken to make sure that the marks represent 
capacity rather than mere attendance and good 
deportment. Care should be exercised, too, 
in differentiating between manual training and 
physical education. Manual training calls for 
the use of the small muscles of the eye and the 
hand, and in a light degree the big muscles of 
the arms, legs, and trunk. Manual skill of the 
small muscles represents, in general, health of the 
fine neuromuscular mechanisms. In physical edu- 
cation the large muscles of the arms, legs, and 
trunk should be used vigorously. Good grades 
in this work would represent fundamental 
health with organic neural and muscular 
capacity. 

“In terms of the physical education grades, 
pupils who are fond of physical activities, excel 
in theln, and are leaders in games and sports, as 
a rule possess good central nervous sj^stems. 
The extreme type of these pupils, the athletes, 
need to be curbed in their sport. On the 
other hand, the pupil who has some scholarship 
and no interest in games and sports usually 
lacks organic vigor. In the extreme type of 
these pupils is the recluse and the bopkworm. 
It is especially in this class that an unstable 
nervous vsysteui may be ex])ectcd. If their 
education is confined to a purely intellectual 
education, it will be at the expense particularly 
of the organic centers of the nervous • system, 
related to circulation, respiration, and nutrition. 

“A well-balanced course for each individual is 
the ideal. A mental examination, with all the 
modern methods for the subnormal and the 
supernormal, and a careful examination of the 
grades of the average pupil with special reference 
to his work in physical education and manual 
training upon entering the high school will aid 
materially in a wise selection of high-school 
courses. 

“C. Physical examination. The physical exa- 
mination calls for a study of the growth and 
physi(|ue of the pupil and a close correlation of 
the conditions found with the physical activity" 
prescribed. The examination should include 
such vital problems as eyesight, hearing, growth 
in height and weight, bodily strength, lung 
capacity, cardiac efficienc3^ All these factors 
should be correlated with the adolescent maturi- 
ty the pupils and their scholarship. They are 
in thennHves indices of mental capacity and 
maturity. The programs of the schools should 
recognize and use these findings. 

“l\Tiods of. rapid growth in height and 
weight precede growth in stren^h and endu- 
rance. Vigorous big-muscle exercise should be 
the rule during this period. Over-exercise parti- 
cularlj' should be avoided. 

“A clean-cut differentiation should be made 
between chronological a^e and physiological 
maturity. Both the physical examination and 
the physical efficiency tests should serve as aids 
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in properly grading the health activities. Detail- 
ed studies on various phases of these problems 
have been made by Baldwin, Boaz, Crampton, 
Hughlings-Jackson, Foster, Godin, Hall, Marro 
McCurdy, Stewart, and Whipjilc. 

“Medical, mental, and physical examinations 
should be correlated with* each other and with 
the general program of the pupil. Heretofore 
the examinations have been conducted partly by 
the medical inspectors, partly by trained 
psychologists, and partly by the director of 
physical education, without correlation between 
them. 

II. A IlKAl/rUKUL FnVIRONMI NT IN 
Home .vno School. 

“A healthful environment should include a 
home with adeciiiate food for healthy growth, 
together with slecjiing and living rooms which 
follow at least the minimum regxdations of she. 
light, and ventilation. It should include i\ 
schoolroom properly ventilated, with tempera- 
ture never above 70 degrees and preferably bet- 
ween 03 and do degrees h\ provided a normal 
relative humidity of apj)r<)ximately oO per cent 
and adec|uate air movement are maintriined. The 
schoolroom should be .supjdied with proper 
natural and artificial lighting systems, and the 
walls should be so colored as to reduce eye 
strain. The textbooks should have size of ty]>c 
and width of line suitable for the pro]K‘r position 
of the pupil at the desks. The desks should be 
arranged to save eye strain ami decrease ])oor 
posture and deformity. The floors and walls 
should be kept free from dust. The schedule 
should he arranged as far as possible to increase 
body movements and dccn’ase nervous strain. 
This may best be accomplished by having pupils 
change from room to room and by alternating 
kinds of work. In addition, 3-niinutc setting-up 
drills may with profit be used two or three times 
l)er day. 

in. Instruction in Hk.m.th ProhleMs. 

“The pupils should be given instruction in : 
(a) The ])ractical elementary problems which 
concern their health ; as, for exanijjlc, diet, eare 
of the teeth, sex, sleep, exercise, and l)a thing in 
school and at home, (b) The general conditions 
related to health, as room temperature, ventila- 
tion, dust, school seating, and posture, (c) The 
public-health problems, like sewage disposal, 
milk and water supplies, and general control of 
infectious diseases. 

“Every pupil in the high school should be 
acquainted with elementary health problems in 
his environment. Direct ap)flication should be 
made to home, sehool, and comm^uiity conditions. 
Definite reports of health conditions which test 
the powers of observation should be required. 
The examinations should test both the know- 
ledge and the health habits of the pupils in home 
and school. 

IV. Physical Activities. 

A. Equipwetit (minimum requirements). 

“The equipment for physical activities in the 


public high school should include gymnasiums, 
showers, dressing moms, jilaygrounds, and, if 
kept in a thoroughly hygienic conditions, switn- 
ming p<iols. Abundant sunlight and adequate 
ventilation and air movement arc essential ele- 
ments in making the building a hall of health. 
The location oPthe gymnasinni in an annex is 
strongly recommended, as it allows better hy- 
gienic conditions and permits greater freedom. 

“(1) OvnivHsiuniuS. In large schools of 'more 
than (>0() pupils there shoiikl be two g>anna- 
siums, one for hoys and one for girls, each large 
enough fi>r a class of 30, that is, 00 by SO feel. 
If wc assume that each class contains 30 pupils ; 
that the sch()i)l-day contains seven ‘4-3-miniiU* 
periods ; that a i)lan of ovcrlujqiing OO-minute 
perioils is adopted, making seven gymnasium 
periods per ilav, then one such gymnasium will 
])r*>vulc two double gymnasium periods pel* 
week for S73 pupils, and the two gymnasiums 
will ])r()vi(le for 1,73(> pupils. IVaclically, 
however, it is diflicult to organize* the schedule 
of a ])cri()d so that each gymnasium cla.ss will 
have the same number of pupils. Proportionfil 
increases or deduct ions should he made according 
to the number of jnipils and the nntidicr of class 
])criods. 

“One gymnasium will be adci|Ualc where the 
school cnfolls from 200 to 000 ])ii])ils. In small 
schools of fewer than 200 jmpils one room might 
serve as the gymnasium for boys ar.d girls, and 
also for the town hall, ll might also he used 
for community recreation center and for public 
meetings. A room used for combination purposc.s 
should have the w indows and lights protected 
with wire screens to avoid bretdvage during 
games. The waills and ceiling should be of 
concrete, metal, or woof! rather than plaster, 
for the same reason. No gymnasium should be 
constructed less than 30 by 70 feet.” 

I omit the recommendations about 
showers .and lockers, pools and play- 
grounds, as the requirements of the 
Sft'erent countries, in these matters, must 
vary. 

Under the head of Time Allotment, the 
committee recommends th.at “two double 
periods (each single period of 43 minutes) 
should be considered a minimum for this 
work, out of which one ]ieriod of 43 minutes 
{twice a week) is allotted to exercises and 
games, and the rest to the teaching, of 
hygiene, shower bath, dressing and un- 
dressing, etc. It is added that these exer- 
cise periods of 90 minutes twice per week 
should lx‘ sup])lemented by play periods 
after school of at least one hour, and, of 
course, by the regular recess periods and 
setting-up exercises Ixtwccn class petioefs. 
The committee then proceeds to give a 
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schedule showing how the 90 minute 
periods for physical education can be fitted 
into the regular weekly schedule of the 
school, and ends as follows : 

‘^This schedule provides for seven classes of 
oO pupils each ; that is, theoretically 850 pupils 
per day per gyinnasiuin, or S75 diflfcreiit puj)iis 
on the basis of two double periods per week for 
each pupil. This arrangement uses the gymna- 
sium continuously and allows lor alternation of 
two teachers in instruction in hygiene, physical 
education practice, and su])crvision of the 
bathing. Three hours of instruction during 
the school ila_v, plus two hours on the play- 
ground and in the g^unnasium or pool after 
school, should be the maximum recjuirement 
for one teacher. The remainder of the day is 
n^*ded for administration and the keeping up 
of equipment, records, etc.” 

The following remarkwS of the committee 
on kinds of exercise arc too valuable to be 
omitted : 

“(a) Physioloj^'ic/il type of exercise. The 
types of exercise used shcjuld be those which 
call into play vigorously the large fundamental 
groups of the big muscles ; these exercises are 
related to the development of vigour, endurance, 
and power. This instruction should be supple- 
mented by exercises of skill, gnice, and alertness. 
Special attenti(m should be given to securing 
good postural habits while standing, sitting, 
and exercising. The training should give a 
virile, vigorous body, (dert and well ])oised. 
Instruction should be given in gymnastics, 
athletics, swimming, and team games for all 
pupils. 

”(b) Churncter-huiUiiuy; nctiviiies. By pro])er 
control and administration of the team games 
and athletic contests, undesirable features and 
excesses of the representative teams can and 
should be eliminated without stopping games 
which have great health, social, anti moral 
values when played and conducted in the right 
way. This is more rational than the radical 
remedy of abolishing them. Abolishment of the 
game as a school sport in public schools usually 
results in the team playing under other tliaii 
school name and with no regulation. Some of 
the after-school activities, like the Bo*y Scouts 
and Camp Fire Gixds, should receive vigorous 
encouragement. ’ * 

“The curriculum of activity libth in school 
and after school should include all piqiils, and 
should be related not only to health, but to 
right conduct. The qualities of' honesty, fair 
play, courtesy, cleanness of speech, aleVtness, 
promptness, persistency, and manliness should 
DC required of pupils during their activity. Both 
boys and girls should learn the value of the 
positive virtues. Dishonesty, unfainiess, dis- 
courtesy, vulgarity, or profanity should not be 
tolerated^* in connection with any activity. 


Through public and private approbation, 
teachers, coaches, and the comniunity should 
honor the pupils of vigor and high ideals, and 
discipline those who pursue dishonourable 
tactics. 

“Teachers and coaches who represent the 
highest ideals in morals and personal character 
should be selected. Preferably the coaching 
should be done by regular teachers, and if 
possible by the director of physical education. 
With the abolescent group the basal virtues are 
caught through the inspiring personality of 
teachers during their direction of activities, 
more often than they are taught through definite 
moral instruction in the classroom.” 

“Moral instruction shows what is right. 
Moral action knits together the fibers which 
form character. Physical activity, particularly 
team games, rightly conducted, offers great 
opportunity for moral achievement ; wrongly 
conducted, the result is moral deterioration. 
During this adolescent period the vigorous, 
virile leaders will enter into the team activities. 
These team boys will, in large measure, influence 
the moral standards of both the junior and 
senior high-sehool groups. The moral standards 
and ])ersonal leadership of the teachers of 
physical ednea lion will be a large factor in 
(ietennining whether these boys are to be merely 
healthy finiinals or future moral leaders in the 
eoniinnnity. If the “win at any cost” idea 
dominates the coach, he may be the most 
potent factor in the eoinmunity in destroying 
the moral ideals and the ethical standards of 
I'll til re leaders.” 

In the opinion of the Committee, “the 
courses in hygiene should receive credit 
on the same basis its other classroom sub- 
jects. The physical imictice in gymnavsiums, 
athletics, gcimcs, and swimming should 
receive positive credit on the same basis as 
laboratory courses. The hygiene instruc- 
tion should be graded on the basis of class- 
room recitations and examinations. The 
])h 3 'sical practice should be marked on the 
basis of the quality of the work and on the 
effort of the people in daily practice. Tests 
of minimum physical proficiency should be 
given at regular intervals. “ 

In summing uj), the Committee remarks : 

“The present civilization is making great 
demands upon the vitality" of the race. School 
practices which train simplv eye, ear, tongue, 
and hand do not promottr the health of the 
pupils. Laboratory work, shop work, military 
drill, and domestic science onlj’ slightlj’^ increase 
the big muscle activity. Big muscle work is 
essential to the health of the pupils. These 
activities are not secured in the home or in the 
street. Big muscle activities are essential to 
vcwational and other kinds of skill. The higher 
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levels of the nervous system depend for stability 
and health upon the organic development of 
the middle and lower levels. Big muscle 
work in the plays and games is <an essential 
part of emotional control in relation to 
character bti ild ing 

‘The program of activity \nider competent 
supervision should secure physical, social, 
educational, and moral results. ’ 

The report does not deal witli the pri- 
mary school and the college, but the prin- 
ciples enunciated here can, with modifica- 


tions, be ai)plied to these departments 
also. My object was to draw attention to 
the importance of the problem and to show 
how it is being solved in one of the ad- 
vanced countries of the West. I want my 
countrymen to realue that the problem of 
physical education is a national j)roblem 
of the first magnitude, and they should 
apply themselves to its solution with all 
the energy and the Ibrce of soul they 
possess. 


THE LIFE OF AN INDIAN MILL LAliOURER 
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W HEN we turn to the problems of the 
labourer’s life which hfive to be 
dealt with outside the Mills, the 
first question which comes up for consi- 
deration is that of housing. The very 
same* evils which undermineil the domestic 
and moral life of England during last 
century, owing to the sudden, unheeded 
growth of slum dw-ellings unfit for human 
habitation,— these same evils are a])pearing 
with alarming rapidity in modern India 
4 nd up to the ])resent little notice has been 
taken of them. 

Some one said to me the other day, — 
“What was the good of your going out to 
Fiji to seek for evils to remedy ? All the 
evils which you met with over there, are 
here gt our very doors unnoticed.” 

At the time, I could hardly believe this, 
but the fact has been bonie in upon me by 
recent experiences that the statement is 
almost literally true. For instance, with 
regard to the inequality of the sexes and 
the vast preponderance of men, — I have 
found out now, from personal enquiry, that 
very nearly the same unnatural proportion 
of three men to every one woman exists 
to-day in the slum quarters of our con- 
gested cities, just as it existed in the coolie 
‘lines* of Fiji. The men everywhere are 
flocking in from the villages, leaving their 
wives behind them ; and this is neither 


healthy for themselves nor for their wiv'es. 
Under the agricultural conditions of Indian 
life, when cottage industries, such as hand- 
loom weaving, were carried on in the 
villages themselves, the domestic tics 
remained iifd)roken. Men lived with their 
wives and their children for the greater 
part of the ye«ar find in consequence the 
domestic life of Indifi was kept compara- 
tively pure. Indeed, it ^\as often l>een 
noted 1)y historians thfit the villages of 
India were, on the whole, more free from 
violent crime and domestic vice than those 
of any other country in the world. 

But now this village life itself is rapidly 
chfinging, especially ncfir the hirge cities. 
A drift to the towns has begun, and this 
is bound to continue fis the land becomes 
inipovepshed and the village industries 
completely die out. It may be possible 
to modify this drift to the towns,— and the 
highest statesmanshi]) of India is needed 
for dealing with the (juestion ; for there 
can be no graver issue. But there still 
remains the problem, which is already 
there before our eyes, namely, the drifii to 
the towns which has already taken place. 

Take for instance the slum quarters 
where the mill labourers live in Madras. 
I have seen with my own eyes the condi- 
tion of things there, and I can say with 
certainty that such quarters are noticing 
more nor less than a hot-bed of vice and 
immorality. The two evils of drdnkenness 
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and prostitution become highly infectious 
and contagious in such quarters, like some 
plague or cholera epidemic, and few escape 
the disease. The villager coming in from 
his village to get work, in the prime of his 
manhood, with his passions strong, seeks 
instinctively some outlet for thovsc passions 
and -some relaxation at night from the 
dead monotony and straining weariness 
of the day. In the fresh air of his village, 
his daily toil was modified by the change 
of seasons and of occupation, and home 
interests and duties surrounded him on 
every side, making life wholesome and 
human and natural. But when he suddenly 
leaves all this and has to live his life in the 
close confinement of the mill room and the 
narrow surroundings of the slum streets, 
his whole nature l)ecomes choked and 
stifled. His bodily prissions and rippetites 
have no natural outlet. The consequence 
is inevitable. Artificial means of stimu- 
lating the passions will be sought out and 
provided. Sooner or later, in such quarters, 
methods of vice, unknow n in the villages, 
tend to become normal rind habitual. 
They gain the prestige of custom and 
convention find become fi dustoor, wrhich 
every villager, coming in from the outside, 
soon learns to practise. 

I have seen this grow'th of dustoor in 
Fiji, and I know its terrible attractive 
force. Out there, thousands of miles 
away, in a foreign country, nothing 
appeared able to stop its powder. Every 
one who came out fresh from home fell a 
victim. I have witnessed all this, yet 1 
have wondered fit times, whether the 
growth of dustoor is less pow^erful in the 
slums of our Indian cities than in Fiji. 

It is clefir to me, that, wdiile every 
appeal should be made to man’s inner 
strength of resistance and men should be 
thrown back upon their own inner resources 
as much as possible, at the same time it is 
extremely difficult for them to escape from 
the vicious circle of their environment 
where it is thoroughly bad and corrupt, 
plans must be elaborated hy wrhich muni- 
cipal improvement trusts may get to work 
in conjunction with the mill owners to 
build suitable and sanitary cottages which 
can enstfre a healthy family life for the 


workman near to the Mills. No new Mills 
must be allowed in future where such 
provisions are not made. The time is ripe 
for such schemes to be undertaken on a 
large scale. What is needed is, that the 
urgency of the whole matter should be 
realised by the pulilic, and that the present 
delay, wdiich is so fatal, should be brought 
to an end. 

A second (luestion is the . problem of 
indebtedness. I soon found out, in 
Madras, that to be a debtor at a high 
rate of interest was the normal state of 
the workman. Possibly eighty per cent 
were in debt. Life beeame doubly hard, 
when, each month, exorbitant sums had 
to be ])aid on some loan contracted several 
years ago without any possibility of 
repayment. A thousand petty meannesses 
gfither round wdiere this system is in vogue. 
One nmn preys upon another, and where 
the margin of subsistense is so small, 
such preying means a direct diminution of 
daily food for w omen and children up to 
the point ofactufil hunger. It is the weak 
wdio suffer most. 

I ])ropose now' to give extracts from a 
picture of the life inside and outvside the 
Mills, w'ritten 1)y one wdio had been from 
his boyhood a mill labourer and mill clerk. 

I shall not disclosy his name, or the names 
of the Mills he mentions ; but 1 can show 
his paper to anyone, wdio is a serious 
student and would wish to see it. It is 
an authentic document. 

“I am putting before you,” he writes, 
‘‘some of my experiences about mill hands, 
from 1911 to 1917. I have worked in 
five different mills ( he gives their names) — 

I w'as first enrolled as a Doffer boy on 8 
rupees, wdien 1 w'as a boy of twelve. The 
working hours w^ere 6-30 a.m., to 12-30 
P.M., and 1 P.M., to 7-0 p.m. On paj-day, 
which came after tw'o full months, I had 
to give twelve annas to the Mukadam for 
giving me the post. Every week we used 
to get two annas bonus if we attended the 
whole week wdthout absence. We used to 
collect (the 25 boys and girls there) three 
or six pies each and give him two or three 
seers of mitai. He was a drunkard fellow, 
but kind to us. As there was only half an 
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hour in the noon to take our food, we suf- 
fered greatlj’. On the first day I came back 
ten minutes late after my food, for which I 
was abused greatly by the time-keeper. So 
on the next day, no sooner my hands were 
dried, I ran to the Mill, but I suffered from 
stomach ache. So, on the third day, I 
carried with me my food and sat down and 
ate it cold there on the spot. 

“Since the day 1 joined the Mill, 1 used 
to attend a night school ; and as I knew 
how to read and write, I got a post as 
office boy and afterwards as wrapping boy 
(11 rupees) and last of all I was given the 
post of assistant spinning clerk. I had to 
keep an account of the spinned bobbins sent 
up to the Reeling Department. There were 
eight hundred women in this room, under 
the direct supervisions of two Nayakins 
and two assistant Nayakins, who always 
tried to keep, in their full favour, a dozen 
or more of the good looking mill hands 
under them, who would suit their purpose 
for the mill officials. On each reeling 
machine there were two hands who, in 
order .to get the post, used to pay as much 
as two rupees the first month and 8 annas 
a month afterwards. Those, who would not 
pay, had to fall under the Nayakin’s dis- 
pleasure. In this way, from this depart- 
ment, some 350 rupees were collected every 
month and were divided among the Naya- 
kins, the reeling clerks, the overseers, time- 
keeper, head-clerk, spinning master, and 
sometimes even the manager himself. 

“Exactly the same thing happens in the 
Winding Department, which is worked by 
women. The working hours for women 
were 7-30 to 12 noon, and 1-30 to 6-30 p.m. 
The monthly wages, on piece work, were 
11 to 15 rupees. It is not -very serious 
that the Nayakins take money from the 
women hands, but some of the beautiful 
women are misled to an immoral way of 
living by these Nayakins, who have al- 
ready spoilt their own character. 

“In the Blowing Department the hands 
used to get eleven to thirteen rupees, and 
a monthly bonus of one rupee if they never 
missed a single day. The men here had to 
pay one rupee to the Mukadam for 
grttin^ the post and four annas montiily, 
or else wine. 1 could also see the con& 
3 4 — 4 ' ■ 


tion of the card room, etc. The wages 
there were between thirteen and sixteen 
rupees i)er month and in the Spinning 
Department fourteen to seventeen rupees. 
One rupee had .first to be paid here also, 
and four annas, or wine, monthly to the 
Mukadam. About five hundred" rupees 
were divided between the Head jobber, 
jobbers, Mukadams and Doffers, and in 
some cases a lump sum to the carding 
master and manager. In the sizing and 
weaving departments a man has to pay 
two rupees to four rupees, in the beginning, 
in order to get a post, and one rupee 
monthly later. The habit of drinking was 
very bad among men working in these 
departments. A good many lottery tickets 
are sold to the mill hands by the influence 
of their superiors. The men, when leaving 
work, UvSed to receive pay by Hawala 
system, by which nearly one fourth of the 
wages were lost ; but now’-a-days the 
Mill itself takes Hawala by cutting an 
interest of 3 pies in the rupee. When the 
mill hands wiuited to go to their native 
place, they used to give a previous 
month’s notice to the Mill Manager. The 
notice-writing offices were kept by LL. B. 
Vakils or their agents in the locality. To 
write a three lines notice, from four to 
twelve annas were charged. 

“About eighty per cent, of the mill hands 
were drinking, but not so much during 
the week. The daily drunkards might 
be five to ten jier cent, but on Saturdays 
and Sundays almost all used to get drunk. 

“For beedies, pan supari and tea, each 
hand required about five rupees. The wo- 
men spent about three rupees. Generally 
speaking, seventy per cent, of the mill 
hands were under debt ; but twenty per 
cent, were under heavy debt. 

“About three out of every four n»n took 
their meals at boarding houses, called 
Khanawali. These were usually kept 
by . their Mukadapi or jobbers. The 
rate of boarding was between seven 
to eight rupees. They got up at five in 
the morning and ^took their morning 
breakfast (Nihari or Nashta). At 12-30 
. m. they used to rush to their bearding 
ousC jto take their noon food, whij^h they 
ate v«^ hurriedly, as they had to be bilck 
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punctuallj at 1 p.m. It is a very pitiabk 
sight to see thousands of mill hands run- 
ning to t&ke food between 12-30 p.m. and 
1 p.m. For lodgings, six to ten mill hands 
hired a room, about 10 feet by 7 feet, for 
four to six rupees rent, and shared the 
rent equally between them. 

“Every now and then the mill hands 
would go to some theatrical performance. 
On Saturday nights they attended their 
Bhajan mandali. The scenes of amuse- 
ment in the Holi festival were absurd. 

“About seven strikes took place when I 
was a working hand in the Mills. Two 
were for demanding early pay for a com- 
ing festival ; one was for granting more 
holidays ; two for an increase in wages : 
two for asking a bonus, which the clerical 
staff got, but not all the ordinary mill 
hands. The idea of a strike used to come 
from the jobbers or Mukadams. Most of 
the mill hands take four days absence each 
pionth, on account of the long working 
hours. When they joined the strikes they 
understood that it would not go on for 
more than a week, and then next month 
they would not absent themselves and thus 
make up for lack of pay during the strike. 
The principle of untouchability was not in 
the least observed in any of the mills. 

“The mill hands were more satisfied 
under English mills. But now, some of the 
Indian mills are taking steps to look after 
the welfare of their men. Some of the Indian 
mills, for instance, have made dining sheds 
and good water arrangements, for which 
the mill hands praised them a §ood deal. 
The change has only taken place ip the last 
two years. 

"The following are the greatest needs of 
the mill hands at the present time 

(1) Improved sanitary conditions. The 
latrines are very bad. 

(2) One hour’s leave for taking food, 
12-30-1-30 p.m. 

(3) A powerful and trustful labour 
Union. 

(4) The ^re'ad of primary education.” 

\ 

This document, which was sent to me 
and endorsed by a social Service worker, 
VI no had himself been for more than twenty 
^eors <tblerk and assistant in the Mills, Is 


remarkably clear in its statements and 
appears to be free from exaggeratiom It is 
just possible that he has overestimated 
the drunkenness on Saturdays and Sundays, 
which he reckons at eighty per c«nt. — ^It 
was certainly not so high as that in Mad- 
ras. The facts, which he mentioned about 
indebtedness I could check from my own 
enquiries. His estimate there is quite a 
moderate one, and this makes me inclined 
to accept his estimate about drunketmess. 
If this is so, the state of affairs is very 
terrible indeed, especially when one remem- 
bers the comparative freedom from such 
drunkenness in the villages. 

The suggestion of an hour’s leave in the 
middle’ of the day is certainly one which 
should gain immediate consent, and it 
might be taken up at once independently 
of fresh legislation and then endorsed by 
law afterwards. The ‘pitiable sight’ of 
men and boys running in the heat of the 
day to get their meal, and, worse still, 
running back in the heat of the day, just 
after their meal, in order not to be late at 
their looms,— this sight should surely not 
be allowed to go on any longer. There will 
be some workmen, on piece work, who will 
themselves oppose it, and their opposition 
will be exploited by the less liberal employ- 
ers. But the great mass of the working 
men will hail the change with delight and 
be grateful to those who introduce it. 

With regard to Government action itself 
I am convinced that the maximum work- 
ing hours should be reduced by law to 60 
hours a week instead of the present 72 
hours. And when this necessary legislation 
comes into force the interval of rest in the 
middle of the day (about which I have just 
written) should be made one hour instead 
of half an hour. Then the working day in 
the Mills w'ould normally begin at seven 
o’clock and go on till noon ; it would 
start again at one o’clock in the afternoon 
and go on until six o’clock. This working 
day, year in,' year out, is surely long en- 
ough for any working man. 

If reference be made to Japan, the one 
final answer is, that two wrongs can never 
makte a rig^ht. If we do the right '^ing by 
our working men in India, wen we ba;Ve 
done our part. Whatever may , happen, 
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we shall have this satisfaction that we 
did not destroy the elementary conditions 
of a healthy life among our own working 
men in order to compete with Japan. Fbr 
my ovm part, I have full confidence that, 
when a shorter working day is tried, 
production in the long run will not suffer. 
There will l^e more contentment all round, 
better work, less absence without leave, 
fewer strikes and less friction in the Mills. 
It is of the utmost importance, however, 
to remember that mere shortening of 
hours, without better housing and a 
more healthy atmosphere outside the 
mills, cannot solve the problem. Improve- 
ment of surroundings and^ shortening of 
hours must go hand in hand. 

The advancement of primary education 
which is the fourth suggestion of my 
correspondent needs little explanation. It 
is self-evident and should gain immediate 
assent,— as should also the demand for 
far more careful sanitary inspection of the 
Mills. His desire for ‘powerful and trustful 
Labour Unions’ needs some comment, for 
such Unions are a new feature in India and 
are liound to fall under suspicion. Already 
the London ‘Times’ has had a leading 
article discussing the danger of industrial 
Unions being used in India for ])olitical 
ends. But if the burden of debt and drink 
and vice is to be lightened, then the move- 
^ment must come first of all from within 
from the men themselves. The men must 
unite to help and protect one another. 
That there are wonderful powers of union 
latent in these masses of ordinary working 


men is the common experience of every one 
who has had contact with them. At the 
outset, however, it is equally certain that 
they need the sympathetic leadership and 
co-operation of educated public workers 
from outside 'the mills who are ready to 
undertake that service. The ultimate aim 
should always be, that the men should 
quickly learn to be independent, and man- 
age their own Union. At the first possible 
moment outside help should be withdrawn. 

The Indian friend who sent me the 
memorandum, from which I have 
quoted, writes “A ‘trustful’ Labour 
Union, which is governed by the men them- 
selves, is out of the question, so long m the 
headmen in tiie Mills are corrupt. What 
is needed is a form of social work carried 
on among the Mill hands l.)y disinterested 
persons. This is w^hat the writer means 
by his w^ord ‘trustful’. Bat I fear I am ask- 
iitg the impossible, ’ ’ 

It should \ye the duty and privilege of 
the younger generation of educated Indians 
in our great cities to cancel that last word 
‘impossible’, and to show that such ‘trust- 
ful’ leaders can be found. 

We have had an immense amount of 
legislation during the past years deal- 
ing mainly with political ivssues. Is it not 
conceivable that unanimity might be reach- 
ed on one small piece of social legislation 
so badly needed as a sixty hours' working 
week for our mill labourers with an hour's 
compulsory interval in the middle of each 
day ? 

Sliantiniketan. C. F. Andkews. 
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By Lajpat Rai. 

IV, on Hinduism and caste could be explained by bis 

. , ultra-radicalism, but his political opinions as ex- 

Mr. Archer's Political Views. pressed in this chapter can only be ^ut down as 

I N Chapter VIT, Mr. Archer deals with urhat ultra-toiy. Agjajn and again, Mr. Archar charges 
he calls “The Indian Opposition” to the the Indian critic of the British Administration 
British Govemm^t. This Chapter is the writhtoconsistency by reason of his avowal that 
most disappointing of all Mr. Archet^s attacks he does not want the overthrow of British 
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connection. We, liowever, fail to see any incon- 
sistency therein. One may not like a Govern- 
ment, yet may be unwilling to overthrow it. He 
perhaps docs not care to take the risk of the 
latter step or he sees other evils involved in it, 
which mi^ht outdo the /6nes he complains of. 
After* all, it is a question of expediency. Mr. 
Archer shows little perspicuity when he says 
that “the existence of such a man as Mr. 
Gokhale, and his freedom to utter such charges 
as those above quoted, carried in itself the confu- 
tation of one of the charges— that of stunting and 
depressing^ the Indian genius.” As for the first. 
The argument may be turned against Mr. 
Archer by saying that it only proves the 
extraordinanr ability of Mr. Gokhale, that 
inspite of the stunting and depressing influ- 
ences complained of, he should have been 
what he was. The second may be explain- 
ed by the application of the principle of 
the safety valve. Against it, may be cited (a) 
the hugeness of the population, which produced 
one Gokhale in place of hundreds of them, as in 
self-governed countries, (b) the strangling of 
criticism by the numerous convictions of Indian 
editors, writers and speakers, for saying much 
less offensive and comparatively harmless things. 
This latter can also be proved by a citation of 
the provisions of the Indian Press Act, of which 
Mr. Archer makes no mention in his book. Yet 
it is a poor complement to the British Govern- 
ment in India, that a man of Mr. Gokhale^s 
“genius*^ could not be used by them in any capa- 
city whatsoever except iis a critic. Mr. Archer, 
however, becomes hopelessly partisan, when he 
comes to consider the economic side of British 
rule. His vievrs on the “drain” are those of the 
well-known Strachey school. A reasonable 
price for “peace, order and security”, (all these 
being virtually the same) is different from an 
exhorbitant or crushing one. Mr. Archer quotes 
Sir Theodore Morrison's figures and says that 
his analysis reduces the drain to a little less than 
£7000,000, as a jiayment due to the political 
connection with England. In my book “Eng- 
land’s Debt to India” I have examined the figures 
and shown why, the interest on the ordinary 
debt (comprising the stock of the old East 
India Co., and the loans raised to pay the cost 
of various military conquests of Britain in India 
and elsewhere), should not be included under 
the head of “capital invested” for which India 
has received an adequate return. Besides, Mr. 
Archer veiy conveniently ignores other sources 
of “drain” which are not covered by “Home 
Charges.” We are afraid, Mr, Archer makes 
himsdf ridiculous w^hen he asks if in case of 
India being independent, she should not have 
spent more on maintaining a navy for her 
protection. * Possibly so, but then the navy 
would have been Indian and that itself would 
have taken it out of the item of “drain,” not to 
ismeak of other advantages, accruing from a 
‘wtive” navy. The argument that she is saved 
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the cost of a “diplomatic and consular service” 
is equally futile. An Indian diplomatic and 
consular service, would have brought profits 
and advantages, which the British diplomatic 
and consular services do not. £29,000 is not 
the only item paid for the maintenance of a 
viceroy in India as Mr. Archer thinks. An equal 
or even a higher sum paid to an Indian Sovereign 
would not be a “drain”. As to the argumbnt 
of the Government of India borrowing money at 
a lesser rate of interest than the Government of 
Japan, Mr. Archer forgets that the Government 
of Japan is free to spend that money as she 
pleases. She borrows money from one nation 
and purchases her stock in the best market, 
according to her needs, through her own agents. 
In the case of India, most of her capital debt is 
spent in England, in payment for English goods, 
purchased through English agents and carried in 
English bottoms. The trifling saving in the rate 
of interest is overbalanced by these profits. It 
is not improbable that sometimes the lender is 
also the manufacturer and seller of the goods 
required by the Government of Iiidifi. Then 
again we see Mr. Archer adopting the 
same misleading process of comparing the 
incidence of taxation per head in the United 
Kingdom and elsewhere, with the incidence of 
taxation per head in India, without mentioning 
the respective average incomes of the two 
populations. Taking his own figures w^hich are 
the result of his own peculiar calculation, a 
Britisher pays 3s. 8r7. in taxes out of an average 
annual income of £ 15, while a British Indian 
pays a similar amount out of an income of less 
than £2 a year. We do not know if his figures 
are quite correct. Then Mr. Archer does not 
calculate upon the ^ otal revenue of India which 
is over £85,000,060 and not between £75,000, 
000 and £80,000,000 as he says in the footnote 
on p. 135. For the purposes of his calculation 
he reduces the tax revenue of India to about 
£45,000,000, which is very nearly half of the 
total Revenue of the Government of India. 
Mr. Archer's political acumen may be best 
judged by another argument based on the 
comparative cost of defence in the different 
countries of the world, for says he, “defence is a 
function that depends not so much upon 
what a country ought to afiord^ in considera- 
tion of its wealth, as upon what a country 
must provide^ in consideration of the dangers 
to which it is exposed.” I will give the whole 
of this extraordianry argument before I comment 
upon it. Says he 

“Defence now ranks in tne Indian budget at 
about £21,000,060 per annum,* and the Indian 
Opposition is never tired of denouncing the 
reckless extravagance of this expenditure. But 
the defence of a smaller number of people in 
Europe costs more than ten times as much, 
namely £235,500,000 to say nothing of the 

* The figure has since risen to £26,000,000. 
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economic loss involved in conscription. West- 
ern Europe (United Kingdom, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy) pays just about 
£1 per head of population for defence : 
British India pays less than Is. 8d, per head. 

The defence of Russia costs the people of the 

Russian Empire about 7s. Od. each ; the defence 
of Japan costs the people of Japan alone 7s. 6d. 
each ; if we include the population of her depen- 
dencies, the figure is reduced to about 5s. 7d., 
more than four times as much as the cost per 
head of the defence of India.” 

Mr. Archer does not think this comparison 
‘^unfair”. We can think of nothing more gro- 
tesquely unfair. For the purposes of this compa- 
rison Mr. Archer lumps together United King- 
dom, France, Germany, Austria, and Italy. W^hy 
he omits the Netherlands, Russia, Denmark, 
Spain, Portugal, the Balkans and Turkcj’^, \vc 
fail to understand. ”Why,” asks he, “does 
defence cost Western European, per head, fifteen 
times as much as it costs to Indian ? Because 
Western Euroi^e is broken up into hostile com- 
munities, jealous of one another’s prosperity, 
afraid of one another’s power and with more 
than one old score to be \Yiped out at the first 
opportunity.” British rule saves India all these 
intenud jealousies and rivalries. Now, if anyone 
else had advanced this argument I would have 
unhesitatingly characterised it as dishonest, but 
I cannot say that of Mr. Archer, yet it is really 
difficult to take a man seriously who can put 
forth ah argument of this kind. Firstly it is 
not for purposes of defense only that the differ- 
ent Western nations spend so much on their 
armaments ; neither is it solely due to the fear 
of one another. They are maintaining these 
armaments for Imperial purposes, for bringing 
other people into subjection and for exploiting 
them. The cost of armaments should not be 
calculated per head of population, but per dollar 
or per sovereign of their national incomes. 
Nations do not spend so much money and 
blood, simph" to wipe off old scores. That may 
have been possible in old times. It is the econo- 
mic consideration which overrides every other 
in these days. The Army and the Navy of the 
United Kingdom, are not for purposes of home 
defense only, but for the defense and expansion 
of the Empire which covers one fourth of the 
globe. Does Mr. Archer really think that the 
defense of Australia and Canada and South Af- 
rica could be well organised on the basis of a 
per head expenditure on the same scale ns that 
of India ? Mr. Archer is prepared to include the 
dependencies of J^an m calculating the per 
hegd expenditure of Japan’s defensive establish- 
ment, but he has failed to do so in the case of 
the United Kingdom, France, Germany and 
Italy. The whole process of argument is worthy 
of a most specious kind of special piecing. In 
considering India’s needs of defense against inter- 
nal disorder, Mr. Arqhcr conveniently ignores 
that any outlay on defense within, would not be 


so heavjs a fact which is pointed out to him by 
a friendly critic, to whose opinion Mr. Archer 
refers in a footnote and that never in the lone 
history of India was the country ever invadea 
from the sea. It is upon arguments like these, 
that our author pronounces that the theory of 
“drain” is “absolutely and ludicrously unfoun- 
ded,” forgetting that it is not the item of mili- 
tary" expenditure alone that constitutes “the 
drain”. Curiously enotlgh Mr. Archer devotes 
another separate article to the consideration of 
the military expenditure and puts the case of 
the Indian critic in the following words “Since 
the peace and security of India arc of direct value 
to England in order that she may devote her- 
self undisturbed to her work of exploitation, she 
ought in common decency to contribute to the 
cost of keeping intruders out of her preserves. 
Why should the people who are robbing us 
from within, throw upon us the whole cost of 
frightening ofi* those who would rob us from 
without?” “Such \ iews find a certain amount 
of sanction in the kiose talk of the Imperialists 
who regard the British Empire as an asset and 
not as a responsibility. But if it be not true 
that we get from India any more than a very 
reasonable equivalent for the services we render 
her, what Ijecomp of the argument that we 
ought to pay heavily for the privilege of render- 
ing these services ? Wc do pay heavily for it, 
outside India. Our interest in *thc Eastern 
Question’ arises mainly, if not solely, from our 
responsibilities in India ; and what has not that 
interest cost us ?” This is clearly a case of argu- 
ing in a circle. You are responsible for the 
defense of India because India L: your Empire 
and you make immense profit thereby, your 
“responsibility” proceeds from your profit. The 
whole question turns upon whether you do 
make a profit or not or whether your rule in 
India is founded on philanthropy. If the 
former, then all your excuses avau nothing. 
If the latter, then the position of the Indian 
critic is untenable. British “interest” in “the 
Eastern question” arises “mainly if not solely” 
not from your responsibilities towards India but 
from your interest in India as a paying part 
of 3 'our Empire. This interest has not cost you 
more than you have earned therefrom. As for tte 
importance of India to the British Empire, which 
Mr. Archer i% very reluctant to admit, sec 
Homer Lea’s book “The Day of the Anglo- 
Saxon,” Lord Curzon’s and Lord Roberts* 
utterances and also “Russia against India” by 
Archibald R. Colquham. 8hys Mr. Colquhatn 
{Russia against Asia, Harper and Brothers, 
London and New York, 1901) : “India may m 
fact be regarded as the centre or pivot o( 
Britain’s Empire in th<^ East ; and for this 
reason alone, setting aside all other considem* 
tions, must be defended against foreign aggres- 
sion. It is not onjv British supremacy in that 
counter itself, which is at stake ; the nnmta> 
nipted,:intercour^ with her Eastern Colonies, 
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and cons^qnditlv the well-being of the colonies 
themselves, would at once be threatened, should 
foi^eigu invasion take ^lace.” In another part 
of the book emphasizing the importance of 
defending the frontiers of India in Afghanistan, 
the same authority remarks 

**The expenditure involved must be under- 
taken by Britain herself, for the force necessary 
to cope with the situation in case of war would 
mean the financial rum of India. Indeed that 
country is unable to defray the cost of the 
present inadequate defense of frontiers which 

18 growing every year Finance ministers 

krc at their wits’ end even now to meet the 
ever-increasing demands, and there is danger 
to India from financial disorganistion, as 
well as from Russian policy.” Says Mr. Lea 
“Next to a direct attack and seizure of the 
British islands the loss of India is the most 
vital blow that can be given to the Saxon 
Empire. So closely associated is India with 
the continuance of the Empire, that it is 

by no means certain that, an invasion of 

England w^ould not be preferable to the conquest 
of India.” Mr. Archer very naively remrirks that 
**apart from the question of trade it is very 
doubtful whether wx make any dear profit at 

all out of our connection with India whatever 

we gain by the connection, except in the way of 
commerce, is probably a very poor compensation 
for what we sacrifice.” The italics are mine. 
This “apart” and /‘except” supply the whole 
crux of the situation. In these sentences Mr. 
Archer pretends to display a naive ignorance 
of the economic importance of India to the 
British Isles, but he recovers very soon and 
asks the following question : “is it (/.c., the 
commercial advantage) so huge and of such 
vital importance to us, that we ought, as it 
were, to tax our profits in order to relieve 
India of part of the burden of her military" 
defence ?” This is again begging the question. 
The “commercial” advantage is not to be 
ju(^ed by the percentage of the total trade \Yith 
India. It is inherently interwoven with other 
questions, viz., that “of the shaking of the 
pagoda tree,” the sea routes, *the raw 
materials, the shipping and the fact that the 
rest of the Empire was made with Indian nione}*' 
and Indian soldiery, A man who can thus 
argue in a circle is hopeless to convince. Of simi- 
lar nature are his arguments on the causes of 
Indian poverty. I have considered them at some 
length m my book IJEngland’s Debt to India,” to 
which I must refer the reader as a .general reply 
to Mr, Archer’s partial discussion of the subject 
in the book under review. The argument of 
oyer-population, too, has been considered there. 
1 ' repeat thfit it is absolutely misleading and 
untrue to sajr that “over-population lies at the 
root of Indian poverty. ’ India is not over- 
populated as coifipared with Great Britain, 

jaj^, Gemany/Bdgium smd sow coun- 
tries non is the mcrease in’ population a “con-. 
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elusive testimony” to the “general beneficence” 
of British rule, “in all matters in which the 
Government can control.” Why, the two argu- 
ments are contradictory of one another. The 
poverty of the Indian masses is due to the fail- 
ure of the British Government to equip them 
with means to compete with the rest of the 
world, in this era of commercial and industrial 
rivalry, and Mr. Archer only shows his ignorance 
of the proper functions of a Government when 
he says “no Government can remake a people.” 
“A Government” and “a people” should be 
exchangeable terms. A Government which can- 
not remake its people and insure them against 
poverty does not deserve the name of a good 
Government. In self-governed countries, the 
Government is a creation of the people and 
hence the people themselves are to blame if the 
Government is not good or progressive. In coun- 
tries governed from without, the Government is 
an exotic plant which must be held responsible 
more than the people themselves, for their back- 
wardness and poverty. India was not so poor 
when the British Government took possession of 
it. The admission as to “the shaking of the 
pagoda tree” disposes of that point. If she is 
poorer to-day or even if she is not better accor- 
ding to modern standards considering her natu- 
ral resources and man-power, the result must be 
attributed to some defect in her Government 
with due allowance for her own social defects. 
In Mr. Archer’s opinion the analogy o^ Japan 
does not apply to India. We say it does, at 
least in comparing the performances of the two 
Governments within the last fifty 3"ears. Why 
has the Government persisted in denying even 
elementary education to the people ? W^hy was 
no provision made for commercial and indus- 
trial education ? Why were not the raw mate- 
rials of the country manufactured in the country 
itself? If huge loans could be taken for militarj* 
expeditions outside of India and for the building 
of Railways and other Public works, some ol' 
them of exceedingly" doubtful utility, like the 
building of Summer palaces for European ofiSici- 
als in the hills, why could not the industrial 
resources of the country be developed and educa- 
tion disseminated by the same means, if not by 
the reduction of expenditure in other depart- 
ments by employment of native agency ? In con- 
sidering the neglect of edttcation Mr. Archer does 
not even once mention the matter of technical 
and commercial education. 

Mr. Archer ends this chapter with a special 
article under the heading of “a efiosen people”. 
What has evidently roused his anger and fanned 
his fury most, "is the claim made by the Indians 
as to the past greatness of their country. One 
half of the book, rather three-quarters of it, pro- 
fesses to demolish this idea. Again and again 
Mr. Archer reverts to it in terms of extreme ridi- 
cule, "^overpowering contempt, biting sarcasm, 
and strong disapprobation. We are not aware 
of any Indians, worth the name, who believe 
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that they are “the chosen people”. On the other 
hand we can cite numerous passages from 
An|;lo-Indian documents in support of their 
claim to that effect. In fact the whole fabric of 
Anglo-Indian Government is based on that as- 
sumption and Mr. Archer’s book itself is a suffi- 
cient corroboration thereof. Nor can we join 
with Mr. Archer in regretting that ”the wisest 
of Indians should say m one breath that India’s 
past is her disaster and assert tn the next that 
it is her glory and her pride.” Both the state- 
ments are perfectly true and consistent: India’s 
past is not a matter of a few years nor of a few 
centuries. It extends over milleniums. There 
was enough of “glorv” in her past to make the 
Indians fee! proud of it and there were enough 
caus(^s in her immediate past, to result iu “dis- 
aster”. “Racial vanit}’'” is not the character- 
istic of what Mr. Archer calls “the Indian oppo- 
sition” ; it is the ruling sin of the other side, of 
the “heaven-boni” bureaucrat, of the Anglo- 


Indian, who treats the, best and the wisest men 
of India as if the^r were pariahs fit to be kept at 
a distance and being ruled with lire and sword* 
The most advanced of Indian politicians, claim 
not superiority or preference, but equality and 
equal opportunity. Mr. Archer’s constant 
harping on the Indian sin of “social vanity” is a 
purely gratuitous assumption. The besetting 
sin of the Indian people is “humility” and not 
vanity, the fear of offending other people’s vani- 
ty and not their own. Mr. Archer himself 
roves it by finding fault with the statements of 
is conn try men as to the everlasting nature of 
British supremacy in India and as to the in- 
herent, unchangeable incapacity of the Indian 
ever to manage his country. If the Indian ever 
displays “vanity”, it is only by way of retort on 
the adage “physician heal thyself ”, which we 
very respectfully commend for practise even to 
Mr. Archer. 


HOW AMERICA CAREvS FOR THE CHILDREN 
By Dk. SuDHi.NDRA Bose, m.a., ph.p., 

Lecturer in Political Science^ State University of lowa^ f/. S, A. 


F ew countries in the world strive harder 
to promote the welfare of children 
than does the United States. America 
is taking today perhaps the most compre- 
hensive and scientific view of the child 
question. By the dissemination of know- 
ledge concerning the causes of child deaths 
and by the development of organized work 
for the protection of infancy, there has 
been secured a steady decrease in the loss 
of child life. 

Child Conservation. 

America is putting increasing emphasis 
upon protective measures. Care for the 
child begins even before it is bom. In many 
cities pre-natal instruction is given to 
exp^ed mothers through pre-natal clinics. 
Frequently, nurses are employed who visit 
the homes of prospective mothers. There 
are also other protective agencies at work. 
Some ofthe cities have fine health exhibits, 
others distribute pamphlets on child 
hygiene. Milk is the most important food 
for the baby. It is therefore very necessaxy 


that the milk should be fresh and dean. 
That there may be milk ot “guaranteed 
purity,” there are milk stations where 
good milk may be had at cost or free. 

The City of New York has created a 
system of child conservaion which is the 
equal of the best that is to be found in 
Europe or America. It has a Bureau of 
Child Hygiene which employs more than 
three hundred nurses, ten dentists, one 
hundred and eighty-seven medical inspectors, 
two surgeons, fifty-eight nurses’ assistants, 
and about a hundred men and women of 
other ranks. The Bureau manages fifty- 
nine infants’ health stations for the feeding 
and medical supervision of babies and the 
instruction of the mothers. Furthermore, 
it co-operates with scores of day nurseries,, 
settlements, clinics, and hospitals. What 
has been the result of all this work? 
Figures are rather impersonal things; but 
they ean tell a story and point a mor^ in 
the ^fewest words possible. As a result of 
the privities of the Bureau of Child 
Hygie^ the infant death rate dti New 
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Motk City fell from *200 per thousand in 
1898 to 125 in 1910, 94 6 in 1914, and 
93 in 1916. It is also to be noted that 
the death rate among children under five 
years of age has also undergone a corres- 
ponding decrease. 

Care in School. 

“Health first and education later,” is the 
motto of the modem American school. It 
realizes the utter folly of the attempt to 
force a child with poor health through the 
mill of school work. If the little fellow 
is suffering from imperfect tye sight, hear- 
ing, or enlarged adenoids, it is the privilege 
of the school to help correct these wrong 
conditions. 

Most of the schools hold an annual physical 
examination of their pupils under regularlj' 
appointed school physicians. When doctors 
discover any physical defects, they are 
promptly reported to the homes, and parents 
are urged to secure for the child the care 
necessary for the correction of his defects. 

Take this all-important matter of dental 
care. Without venturing into a lengthy^ 
discussion it may be set down out of hand 
that sound teeth are absolutely essential 
for sound health. Now children in America, 
as in all other countries of the world, have 
dental defects— defects which are a frequent 
cause of rheumatism, of troubles with 
throat, ear, nose, eyes, and heart. What 
should be done about them ? In America 
free dental service is furnished to children 
through most of the public schools. All 
this i^equires money. But the American 
school authorities are largely of tlie opinion 
that the cost of putting and keeping the 
teeth in order is more' than amply' com- 
pensated for by higher averages in child 
studies, by better health; and a consequent 
reduction in the medical expenses of the 
nation. 

Tn preserving health in school, the nurse 
contributes a large share. She aids in the 
health examinations of pupils, gives 
emergency treatment in health disturban- 
ces, and follows up treatment, .under medical 
supervision, for various conditions. In 
homes visited, the school nurse gives Isug- 
geltionB and advice not only regarding 
the health of the children, but also of the 


entire home.. Unimpeachable records show 
that “w-ithout the service of the nurse, 
only from 15 to 25 per cent of the pupils 
have physical defects corrected, following 
the notice and recommendation by the 
school doctors to the parents. On the 
other hand, with the aid of the school 
nurse, from 75 to 90 per cent of the pupils 
reported, receive remedial attention.” 

“If you let a child starve,” remarked 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, “you are letting God 
starve.” And yet .thousands of children 
in India go to school hungry. Prolonged 
undernourishment not only impairs the 
body permanently, but it arrests and 
dwarfs intellectual development. A large 
share of the best American public schools, 
realizing the clanger from malnutrition, 
have been maintaining for years excellent 
lunch room in the schools. In New York 
City there are already over fifty schools 
where luncheon has been introduced. They 
operate school kitchens, and serve penny 
luncheons to children in their well-appoint- 
ed school lunch rooms. These are appe- 
tizing, well-balanced meals, such as healthy 
children at .school require. 

Boys and girls must have abundance of 
wholesome play and recreation. Indeed, 
health should come before books. “A 
school without a playground is an educa- 
tional deformity, and presents a gross 
injustice to childhood,” says a noted 
American social engineer pertinently. It 
is well nigh impossible to think of a school 
in this country without adequate play 
facilities under skilled guidance. In recent 
years the movement toward scientific 
procedure in child welfare has come to 
recognize that play is not exclusively a 
school problem. There should not only 
be well-equipped playgrounds in school 
yards, but they should be found under 
competent directors in reformatories, in 
parks, in public squares, and in special 
tracts ot land set aside for child recreation. 
In the limited space at my disposal if is 
difiicult to say much ; btft for more 
specific help I suggest a careful study of 
H. Caldwell Cook’s The Play Ways, and 
Joseph Lee’s Play in Education. 

■ Childben’s Court. 

Mischievous boys and carelesR girls are 
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^Wall panel on Pre-nattil Care Irom the ex- 
hibit oi the Children’s Bureau, showing an 
arrangement ol photogiaphs and state- 
ments 

lot tried in the United Statens in the same 
Sgurt with hardened adult offenders Boy 
girl delinquents are taken to the 
penile Coutt, which is distinctly an 
igrioan institution, the first*one having 
en started in Chicago in 1899. Today 
there *18 no State in the Republic without 
k^hildren’s Court. Those of us who have 
^visited these tribunals ( ? ) know that there 
very little about these places to remind 
Jone o£ the sordid court atmosphere. 
Simple pictures adorn the walls There 
36-S 


are no lawyers, no inquisitive crowd, and 
none of the buvStlc and tumult i>f the regular 
court The judge, Avho assumes the part 
of a kindly interested friend, tries to correct 
rather than punish the young offender. 
The court has^ wide latitude in dealing with 
the child The judge is free to use such 
methods as will help each individual the 
most “First, with the aid ot his assis- 
tant, “ writes Professor Ezra T Towne in 
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Wall panel from the exhibit of the Children’s 
Bureau, showing by photographs and state- 
ments pasted on a larger backgiound, 
What Mother’s Milk does for the baby 
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as he can get into the details of the case, 
» r; ‘ r ■ - the judge acts.” 

-iV The sole aim of the judge is to discover 


POVERTY 
IGNORANCE 
BAD SURROUNDINGS. 



Wall panel on Baby’s Foes, showing the 
use of cartoons. 

his Socia/ Profoiems, “he finds out all that 
he can about the child’s previous life ; 
what, kind of father and mother he has ; 
whether they quarrel, or drink, or are cruel 
to the children ; whether they are very 
poor, or incompetent ; who have been the 
boy's associates ; what the immediate 
circumstances which led to the arrest were ; 
and many more details which may be 
essential to the solution of the problem in 
hand. The confidence of the child is sought, 
ajDd''his version of the event is gain^ il 
possible. Then, with as deep an insight 


some way and prescribe some method 
which will make the child a useful unit of 
society. Dr. Charles Zueblin in his most 
illuminating volume, American Municipal 
Progress, brings out the fact that seventy 
per cent of the misconduct of the children 
who come before the New York County 
Children’s Court is traceable to parental 
delinquency, and that more than half of 
the children appear in court as a result of 
their limited o])portunity for play. When 



Wall panel on Careiulness against the Cold 
and Pneumonia, showing a combination of 
photographs and cartoons. 
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I'vxamples.of Fkiby-wcck printed matter used in different towns. 


the judge is in possession of facts like this 
he knows that what the unfortunate child 
needs is not punishment but an opportunity 
to reform. To achieve these ends, various 
•methods are tried. “If the home is fairly 
well fitted to rear the child, and the parents 
are anxious to do their part, the boy or 
girl is usually sent home on probation for 
a certain length of time.” Probation 
officers get in close friendly touch with the 
child and try to get him on the right path. 
If the home conditions are not, however, 
of the desirable sort, the judge may decide 
as a last resort to send the child for a time 
to an institution, a reformatory, or a 
training school. The result is, as intimated 
by Mr. A. W, Dunn, Specialist in Civil 
Education of the United States Bureau 
of Education, “many, who would by 
punishment be hardened, are thus led to 
become good citizens.” 

Children’s Bureau. 

The scientific methods of conserving and 


developing the normal child have always 
met with hearty encouragement on the 
]>art of the American government. It has 
consistently held to the view that nothing 
is too good, too costly for the children. 
And with a remarkable bi'eadth of social 
vision the United vStates Congress has 
established *at Washington agreat national 
institution called the Children’s Bureau. 
“The said bureau,” states the law, “shall 
investigate and report to said department 
[ Dej^artment of Commerce and Labor ] 
upon all matters pertaining to the welfare 
of children and child life among fill classes 
of our people, and shall especially investi- 
gate the questions of infant mortality, the 
Wrth rate, orphanage, juvenile courts, 
desertion, dangerous occupations, accidents 
and diseases of children, employment, 
legislation affecting children in the several 
States.” In short, it has to do ptacticall/ 
with every conceivable phase gt the» child 
wclfait^ problem* 
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‘ The Children’s Bureau in tlie course of 
its extensive investigations has come to the 
conclusion that one of the great factors in 


the unnecessary waste of infant life is the 
lack of fundamental knowledge amonjj mo- 
thers of the proper maternal and infant 
care. It is this condition of ignorance 
which is mainly responsible for the high 
rate of infant mortality. In order to reme- 
dy the evil, the Bureau lends material for 
exhibits, sends out lecturers, and issues 
innumerable publications affecting the wel- 
fare of children. Last year it brought out 
a series of free weekly pamphlets on the 
care of babies and young children. They 
proved invaluable to the mother who found 
it difficult to get the information she needed. 
The publications discussed fundamental 
problems of child hygiene and dietetics. 
They pointed out errors in feeding, and 
suggested proper meals for the baby from 
the time of his birth up to his fourth year. 

Recreation, as has already been stated, 
is absolutely essential to round out a whole- 
some life for the child. A welfare prbgram 
which fails to provide for the right sort of 
recreation is seriously defective. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in the summer of 1918 laun- 
ched wffiat the newspapers termed a. * ‘Recre- 
ation Drive’’ for the purpose of increasing 
the physical vigor of growing children. 
“As a result these activities,” says Cleve- 
land and Schafer's Democracy in Recon- 
struction y “new playground were opened 
and new recreational activities established 
in many communities. Meager resources 
were turned to good account. In rural 
localities school yards were fitted out with 
simple, home-made equipment. Athletics 
became a part of school life.” 

Of the many activities of the Children’s 
Bureau, one more can be mentioned. The 
Bureau holds health conferences in different 
parts of the country. At these conferences 
parents are invited to bring their children 
for a thorough examination by a Govern- 
ment physician. He advises parents about 
the feeding and care of children and offers 
them the opportunity to discuss the many 
health problems which come up in rearing 
of children. An important part of such a 
conference is an exhibt, in which are shown 
and explained many devices to lighten the 
mother’s work in caring for her children. 
These usually include simple equipment 
which mothers, should have to bathe the 
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Starting a Fly Canipain at the Kochester Child-welfare Exhibit. 

“living exhibit’* with charts. 


baby and to prepare his food ; the i)roper 
clothing for infants and the right kind of 
bed ; effective and inexpensive methods of 
screening the baby ; iceless refrigerators in 
which the boy’s milk could be kept ; and a 
good many other devices. 

The Children’s Bureau is doing a 
splendid \cork in increasing the efficiency 
and happiness of the American people a 
thousandfold. The Bureau is cutting down 
infant mortality, preventing pain and loss, 
reducing sickness aud suffering, and re- 
inforcing and building up the national 
health. It is therefore only to be expected 
that the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
Miss Julia C. Lathrop, should re-afiirm 
her conviction in a recent report that “the 
safe-guardiug of human life and vigor is 
of national concern’’ andVhat she should 
“therefore urge that the public protection 
of maternity and infancy should be accepted 
as a governmental policy.’’ 

A Welfare Research Station. 

The American State government no less 


A combination of 

i 

than the Federal government at Washing- 
ton, is coming to feel more and tmire that 
for a nation to neglect its duty to the young 
is not only to do morally and economically 
wrong, but to betrays posterity and to 
commit national suicide. As an illustration 
of the State government’s solicitude to 
forge ahead in its work of practical human 
betterment, mention may be made of the 
Child .Welfare Research Station founded 
by the legislature of Iowa at our State 
University here in Iowa City. The law 
provides seventy-five thousand rupees 
annually for “the investigation of the riest 
scientific methods of conserving and 
developing the normal child, the dissemina- 
tion of the information accjuired by such 
investigation, and the training of student 
for work in that field.’’ The Station has 
at its disposal the University libraries, 
laboratories, and the services of trained 
scholars in their respective fields of in- 
vestigation. 

The work of the Child Welfare Research 
Station does not conflictrwith that of the 
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munity. Every child of pre- 
school age is being accorded 
an elaborate examination. 
It includes a searching 
analysis of the physical, men- 
tal, and moral conditions of 
the child’s earliest life from 
his pre-natal period up to his 
sixth year, when he begins 
his school life. “The facts 
thus, found,” remarked the 
Director, who is an expert 
psychologist, “will be traced 
by intensive investigation to 
arrive at an explanation 
of each peculiarity of the child 
so discovered. The typical 
conditions operating for good 
or evil during the forma- 
tive j^eriod of childhood will 
thus be discovered and in- 
terpreted. It will also be 
probable that an intensive 
investigation will l>e under- 
taken in the field of preventive 
dentistry.” 

Indian Ciiildkkn’s 
Department. 

Detecting inaccuracies of voice by a dictaphone at Child Children, ancient Greeks 

Welfare Research Station. u^d to say, are the “joys of 

the world” ; and India must 

Federal Children’s Bureau at Washington, not be denied these joys. At a recent 
The Welfare Station confines its activities meeting of the Bengal IvCgislative Council, 
within the State of Iowa, and centers its the government was forced to admit that 
energies mainly on the itensive study of the the number of child deaths in the Province 
problems of psychology, anthropology, of Bengal, during the last year, had 
biology, sociology, in fact every .science reached no less than 308,537. Think of 
which * has to do with the well-being of the that ! Over three hundred thousand child 
child. Just now the Stetion is very much deaths in just one Province! What a 
interested, among other things, in the shameful waste of the most valuable 
science of child nutrition. In order to deter- resource of the nation ! What an appalling 
mine the exact food value of milk for loss of the greatest asset of the country ! 
children, a series of feeding experiments The conditions which result in the deaths 
are being carried on on guinea-pigs and of thousands and thousands of babies and 
white rats. When the final results are little children must be blotted out. The 
ascertained, the information will be printed inhuman conditions which sentence the 
in bulletins for free distribution. surviving children to lives of ill-health, 

The scientific investigations of the inefficiency, and chronic misery must be 
Welfare Station are always conducted iUong wiped out. By divine right every child 
practical lines. The Director of the Station born has a full claim to an opportunity for 
was telling me the other day of a social growth and development. To neglect 
survey he 'is conducting in a near*by com- that claim is to neglect one of India’s 
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Teaching children how to play. 


most sacred duties. The future of the 
nation, its defense and strength, indeed its 
very life, is in the keeping of the young. 
America shows the way to India on the 
child question. The great lesson for 
Hindustan to learn from this country is 
that the death of babies can be absolutely 
reduced by proper agency and institution. 
Children can most certainly be helped to 
grow up healthy, happy, and efficient. To 
be sure, everything cannot be done at one 
jump ; but a beginning cannot be made too 
soon. India must remake herself. She must 
dream, hope, plan, and try and try again. 
“Effort is not lost,“ says Professor Will 
Durant in Philosophy and Social Problems, 
“Not to have tried is the only failure, the 
only misery; all effort is happiness, all 
effort is success.*’ It is true that the 
individual has his responsibility in the 


work. Nevertheless, the better social 
mind in the West has declared most 
positively that by far tlie largest responsi- 
bility lies with the government. In this 
modem age of full-blooded and vigorous 
democracy, especially in the United States, 
the responsibility for the protection of 
children is put squarely before the govern* 
ment. Judging by what the American 
government is doing for child welfare, the 
Indian government is a hundred years too 
late ! Is it ever going to catch up ? When ? 
The time is certainly here when there 
should he created a Children’s Welfare 
Department in the Indian government. 
It should work on a well-thought-out 
scientific plan to protect the Indian “infant 
industry,” for after all the “child crqp” is 
the most important crop on the face of 
tl^ earth. “There is no^ wealth,” sagely 

% 
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That country 

is richest wMdb[ nourishes the greatest 
nu^l^r of noble and h|tpp;)r human beings.” 

]liiii|ian States like ]ltoroda, Bhavnagar, 
Go0dal^, Gwalior, Mysore, Travancore, 

^ His Highness the Thakore Saheb of Gondal 


&c., maj’^ well be expected to set an 
example to the British Indian imperial 
and provincial governments in the care 
of children. 

is, we believe, a Doctor of Medicine of Edinburgh 
University, and, as such, must feel deeply 
interested in question of health. —Editor, M,R, 


THE STORY OF THE LION AND THE ELEPHANT 


•TpfflfE ^^Hon over a recumbent elephant” is one 
of the most oft-recurring architectural 
devices made familiar to us in the temples 
of Orissa. Its persistent occurrence in Orissan 



Fig. 1. 


temple architecture has led many to believe that 
it was an original decorative motif invented by 
Orissan craftsmen* It has even been suggested 
that tile device in question was createdby the 
fertile head qf the Orissan architect for the 
purpose of symboU^jing the overthrow of the 


Gajapati dynasty by the Kesari dynasty of 

Orissa, the ‘lion’ 


■ I 



Fig. 2* 


(Kesari) vanquishing 
the ‘elephant’ {Gaja- 
pati), being in the 
nature of a political 
pictograph or car- 
toon. The Kesari 
dynasty is supposed 
to have come into 
power about the end 
of the tenth or the 
beginning of the ele- 
venth century, the 
motif should, there- 
fore, be not older than 
the tenth century — if 
it is regarded as a 
political landmark of 
locc'il origin. Indian 
Art, itself a discovery 
of quite recent times, 
is still awaiting its 
historian, and we arc 
afraid, will continue 
to do so for sometime 
yet, but when its his- 
tory is begun to be 
studied and written 
by those from whom 
and by whom Indian 
Art was created, a 
very big chapter has 
to be reserved for 
tracing and elucida- 
ting the evolution of 
its chief decorative 
and architectural mo- 
tifs, which offer in 
many cases, interest- 
ing evidences of a 
common bond of uni- 
ty and an clement of 
continuity between 
two or more different 
schools or branches 
qf Indian Art separa- 
ted by long gaps of 
time and place. In this 
way many fbrms of 
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appannil^ ^local ongin will prove to be 
tnc <ftscendant8 of patterns haying an earlier 
history. With * the progress of onr know- 
le(^e of archaeological monuments in India 
this is becoming apparent dav by day. Thus 
the tiringi talai ( ‘twisted blade’) pattern on an 
eighteenth centuty Sinhalese snuff box is the 
continuation and a survival of decorative motifs 
which the excavations at Sarnath revealed on 
the Dhamekh Stupa (C/rca 5th century). Simi- 
larly many of the ifemale decorative types which 
figure on Brahminical temples of Onssa of the 
11th and 12th centuries trace their genealogy 
from cognate and consanguinary types occurring 
on Jaina and Buddhist rails said to have been 
carved by Kushan artists of the 2nd and 3rd 
century A.D. Thus, the ‘rampant lion on the 
couchant elephant’ which the Orissan Sthu- 
pathis^ by continuous fondling of a favourite 
form, appear to have made their own for nearly 
three centuries, has now been proved to have 
been borrowed from an older generation of 
artists practising outside the limits of Orissa. 
As soon as we scan a few of the examples 
of mediaeval Magadhan sculpture, we find 
that the pattern was not the monopoly of 
the Hindu artists of Orissa, it was the current 
stock-in-trade of the Buddhist image-maker 
of the ninth and tenth centuries. In an al- 
ready stereotyped form it occurs as ornaments 
on the back ot the Buddha’s Simhasana banking 
the upnglii plank (pitha) on either side. The 
most well-known example may be cited in the 
stone image of the Buddha from Kurkihara (Gya 
District) now in the Lucknow Museum (B 284, 
reproduced here as fig. 1, dating from about the 
ninth century). It has, however, a still earlier 
history. If we peep into one of the inner cells of 
Cave No. IX at we find that the magni- 

ficent sedent sculpture of ‘Buddha preaching’, 
carries on the ‘lion throne’ at the same places, 
the same motif of the ‘lion vanquishing the ele- 
phant.’ This cave is believed to have been 
excavated about the sixth century. The device ^ 
is also repeated in the frescoes of the same cave 
{Vide Griffith®^ Ajdnta, Vol, /, Plate 38). Our 
enquiry into tiTe pedigree of the pattern of the 
decoration) however, stops at the art of the 
sixth centur3^ If we closely examine a very 
interesting series of Buddhas painted on the 
wan of Cave No. XIX at Ajanta, we find the 
lions occur on either side of the upright back 
of Buddha’s throne— but the couchant elephasyt 
is wanting {Vide Griffiths, VoL I, Plate 89). 
Similarly we miss the element of the elephant 
form in the lion patterns on the well-known 
Sarnath image ofthe Buddha dating about the 
5th century {Vide Vincent Smith, JBiatoiy of 
Fine Art, Plate XXXVIII). In the fifth century^ 
then, we meet with An earlier phase of a patt«ni, 
of the ‘lion* which erystallised in a set ipriTOla 
m ccmjfiiicHon with form 

betwcmi the 6th «ftdthe et!i century. We have 
been witlKmt any mdence so for of t^e ea^dsst 


example in which the composite lion arid 
elephant motif occurs in its primitive phdse. The 
excavations at Nalanda (Behar) conducted by 
Dr. Spooner have brought to light a uniotte 
bronze capital rP'ig. 21 which reveals, in its 
archaic form, the birth, so to speak, of tWs 
mteresting decorative device. The honor of this 
discovery, as Dr. Spooner very generously 
points out, is due to his assistant Babu Handas 
Dutt. To quote the words of the Report* of the 
excavations : “Babu Haridas had his reward 
on finding, as he turned the comer towards the 
West (Site No. 1), a sort of small niche, built 
against the back wall of the verandah of this 
South sider and beside it a very fine bronze (or 
copper ?) pillar, which had seemingly fallen from 
the top of it. This pillar is unique in my ex- 
perience. It standvS over four feet in height. 
The lower half is plain, but the upper is 
fashioned into a sort of capital snowing 
the form of a recumbent elephant Surmount 
ed by a maned lion upon whose head rest 
tgi’^o horizontal discs capped by a lotus bud. 
What Hsuan Chuang tells us, one of the great 
monasteries here at Nalanda having ^en built 
by a King of “Central India,” might tempt one 
to wonder whether there is any connexion be- 
tween his account and this representation of the 
emblem of the Gond Kings of the Central Provin- 
ees. But I fear that the aevice of a lion upon an 
elephant is too familiar even elsewhere in India 
to permit of any decision in the matter, unless 
the pillar prove to be inscribed. As yet, of 
course, it remains uncleared and whether it is 
inscribed or not, one cannot guess,” According 
to the date of the other finds from the same site, 
this copper pillar has to be assigned a date some- 
time between the 5t\i and Gth century A.D., 
which eilso fits in with the history of its earlier 
forms. If we compare this find with similar 
motifs of the Gth, 7th and 9th centu^ A.D., 
cited above, it offers the earliest, and in fact, the 
first attempt to represent the composite pattern, 
afterwards stereotyped in Oris§An temple 
architecture. As we have already pointed out, 
in the older Buddhist examples the composite 
pattern has already taken a conventional shape 
wliich is iWrkedly divergent from the archaic 
treatment offered in the - Nalanda find. The 
latter must therefore be taken as the progeiitor 
of the pattern from which all. the later forms, in 
various evolutionfifstageB, are derived. In fact 
if wc take the elabefrate later forms, wi^ 
profuse ornamentation due to intricate stylisa^ 
tion, met with in the 14th, 15th, 16th and 17th 
centtiriesin Chalukyan, Nayakaand Bijaynagata 
Sculptures, the div^ence from the mlanda 
prototype makes it almost beyond recognition. 
The lioii, of course, in the South Indian exatnpW, 
assumes a proboscis in osder to develop Wo 
the myttucal Fa/iV patte«^ of. 11^ 

AnnNd Reports Ardiarologfoal 
Eastem'J|itdc,4316-lT 
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standing on elephant*^ lias therefore a history 
dating ieasi feOm the 5th to the 17th century 
lis ^eog;rmhical extension fairly covers 
ICorthern, Centrail, Eastern and Southern India— 
ultunately crossing over to Java in company 
with many other artistic motifs of equal and 
also of more ancient historical lineage. This 
uninterrupted career of its life has been conti- 
nueft and brought up to the present day by the 
modem Bengali Kumhhakars (the wretched 
survivors -ot the ancient families of Indian 
craftsmen) in their mud idols of Jagaddbatri ( a 
fonn of Dttrga ) annually worshipped in Bengal 
in the month of November. Tlie lion vehicle of 
Jagaddbatri accompanies its crouching elephant 
thus carrying the traditional sculptural practice 
t)Yer an unbroken period of fifteen hundred 
years. The occurrence of the type beyond the 
limits of Orissan art both in time and place, 
has already demonstrated the fact that it is 
neither a symbol of the political overthrow of 
the Gajapati kings nor is it the original inven-. 
tion of Orissan artist, inspite of the fact th^ 
the latter has invested the device with a craftif 
man* 8 formula and has ‘attempted to appropri- 
ate the ornament by giving it three special 
names to denote its varieties — namely, “Ulta-Gaja- 
Sinh^,** **Ulta-Gaja-Yiraja-Sinha** and “Chhida- 
pda-Gaja-Sinha.” We have yet to find out the 
name under which it figures in the handbooks of 
the old Buddhist craftsmen who were probably 
the invencors of the pattern. The form does not 
appear to liave been inspired by any religious 


idea and has been evolved fron^ purely repneaem 
tatiye jand ornamental necessity. ^It wffbi the 
inevitable outcome of an attempt to represent 
Hon^: as an indi^ensable ornament for a ‘lion*? 
throne* {Simbdsana), And in cour<M of time 
the elephant form came to be introduced in the 
device in order to emphasize in rhetorical 
language the character and habits of the “King 
of beasts** as it has been understood, and iu^er* 
preted in Classical Sanskrit literature. The idea 
of plying the head of the elephant at the foot of 
the lion seems to have been borrowed by the 
artists from literary traditions. And the pattern 
is almost aii echo of the well-known anopymous 
verse descriptive of the *lion which ascribes to 
the animal the daily habit oP ‘splitting the head 
of the king of elephants**— as a symbol pf the 
strength and power of the King of beasts over 
all other animal forms, the largest and strongest 
being typified by the elephant. r> 

“Bhinatti Bhimam (nityani ?) Kari-r^ja- 

* kumbham 

Bibharti begam pabanitirekam 
Karoti basam giri-rAja-sringe 
Tathapi Simhah pasureba n^nyah.’* 

Utbhat Slokamdld 

By Puma Chandra De, 1904, p. 87. 
The credit of this suggestion is due to Mr. 
Bijoy Chandra Mazumdar who, as my friend 
Mr. Gurudas Sarkar points out, was the 
first to indicate the literary parallel. 

Ordhendra Coomar Gangoly. 


THE INDIAN QEPUTATIONS AND THE JOINT PARLIAMENTARY 

COMMITTEE* 

By St. Nihal Singh. 


I. 

W HEN the Select Parliamentary Com- 
mittee began its labours, ’ about 
the Huddle of Juljr, there were seven 
separate, Indian deputations in London re- 
presenting respectively the Indian National 
Congress, the “Moderate” Conference, the 
three Home Rule Leagues, the All-India 
Moslem League, and the Non-Brahmans of 
Madras. The composil|bn of these deputa- 
tiaus was as follows : 

The Coagress DeputaHon : Mr. B. G. 
ililak ; Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, C. I. E. ; 
tiho H^n. Mr. G. S. Khaparde ; Mr. N. C. 
Kelkar ; Mr.^ B. G. Homitnan ? *0#^ JP. J. 


Metha ; and Mr. V. J. Patel'fJSecretarj'). 
Mr. S. Satyamurti acted as Assistant 
Secretary to the deputation. 

The Moderate Deputation ; Mr. Suren- 
dranath Bannerjea (Chairman) ; Sir 
Krishna Gupta ; Sir Benode Chunder 
Hitter ; the Hon. Mr. Sirinivasa Sastri ; 
the Hon. Mr. Raraachandra Rao ; the 
Hon. Mr. C. Y. Chintamani ; the Hon. 
Mr. B. H. Kamath ; Mr., Gupte ; ' Mr. 
.Rithwis Chunder Ray; Mr. H. N. Kunzru; 
Mr. K. C. Roy ; and Mr. N. M. Samarth 
(Seci^tary). ' 

Tm Jhiltan Home. Rule League : Mr. B. 
G.yilak ; Mr;^ G. S. Khaparde, and Mr. 
K*fflcar. ' ■ ■ w- ■ 
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The All-India Home Rule League : Mr. 
C. F. Ramaswami Aiyar ; knd Mr. Homi- 
man. 

The National Home Rule League : Mrs. 
Annie Besant ; Mr. B. P. Wadia ; Mr. 
P. K. Telang ; and Mr. Jamnadas Dwarka- 
das. 

The All-India Moslem League : Mr. 
Mahomed Ali Jinnah ; the Hoh. Mr. G. 
M. Bhurgri ; and the Hon. Mr. Yakub 
Hasan. 

The Non-Brahmin Deputation : Dr. T. 
M. ^ Nair, who wfis expecting colleagues to 
arrive. 

II. 

The attitude adojrted by Dr. Nair made 
any action between his group and the other 
Indians in London impossible. It was, 
however, hoped that a modus vivendi might 
be found whereby all but the last ntuned 
deputation could be made to realise the 
necessity of arriving at an understanding, 
and if possible, of working in co-operation. 

No 6ne who possesses any imagination 
needs . to be told that such a compromise 
would have been in the best interests of 
India. It would have shown to Britain 
and to the world at large that Indians had 
learned to sink differences — personal and 
otherwise — and to make common cause 
with one another, irrespective of race, 
creed, and caste. Since the structure of 
modeni Government is based upon com- 
promise, even a partial measure of agree- 
ment would have proved most valuable. 

It would, moreover, have been ei'sy for 
the British to understand a joint demand 
made by Indians belonging to various poli- 
tical creeds, while a series of demands 
made has separately caused confusion, even 
when the differences existing between the 
groups consisted largely of differenc^es in 
phrf^ology, temjKrament, and personal 
ambition. Such differences have, further- 
more, kmt themselves to manipulation by 
the political enemies of Indians, to .the 
grave disadvantage of the Indian cause. 

view of .the fact that the differences 
existing among various groups of edneated 
Indians were comparatively smafl, there 
was teaSbii to hope that a comprornke 
could be e&c^. After all, the goal ofthe 


Indian National Congress, all thS 
Home Rule Leagues, the AlblndGlk Mcra^m 
League, and even thej^oderates’ Conferee, 
was the samey^elf-govemment within the 
Empire. They- were, moreover, all agreed 
that the goal could not be reached aU at 
once, but by stages. They were, furlber- 
more, agreed that the weapon to be em- 
ployed should be none other than constitu- 
tional agitation. 

There was considerable agreement among 
the various groups even in regard to their 
attitude towards the projected scheme 
of Indian constitutional reforms. They 
all desired modifications — in the principles 
and not merely in details : for none of them 
wished to see autocracy preserved in the 
Central Government— none of them wished 
to see India continue to lack power over 
her fiscal policy. 

In regard to the proposals for the recon- 
struction of Provincial Governments, some 
insisted upon full provincial autonomy, 
while others accepted the principle of 
“diarchy”. But all desired to see more 
subjects of provincial administration trans- 
ferred to popular control than had been 
foreshadowed in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report, or even proposed by the Feetham 
Committee. 

The objections raised to the powers 
that it was proposed to confer upon pro- 
vincial Governors, the manner in which 
Ministers were to be appointed, and the 
conditions under which they were to hold 
office, the way in which the Legislative 
Assemblies were to Ije constituted, and 
were to work, and particularly in regard 
to the power of the purse that, in one way 
or another, was to be retained by per- 
manent officials, showed that the 'men 
belonging to the various groups entertain- 
ed much the same doubts andfeam, and 
demahded practioally the ^ame Safeguards, 
howtnuchsoever they might differ in tbe 
way in which they . gave expresnon 
their , dot^ts, fears, and demandii. 

III. 

the< arrival of the deptttatiipns, 
many: attempts have been made to briaig 
them '/together. , Several wdi-vriahers of 
lndia;%Kd to dotiiis, Sotfle oftitemdax 
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beis of, tne d^utatiQfls themselves have 
itta^ myself, wV 

bel«?»g lb garty, have exerted what iti>- 
fiaen^ r^^l^s pa mdke the delegates fresh 
from India ir^aluii: the advisability and the 
'ncc^ity pfjpmt acti9n. 

^t all such efforts have failed, and 
to^ay there does not .exist any hope of a 
compromise being effected. Why? 

One of the chief reasons for the failure 
is, alas, that our men have not yet learned 
to place public interest above personal 
bias. A delegate will say quite openly that 
|je will not sit with such and such a man — 
and will perversely stick to that decision. 
Another delegate will say that the inclusion 
of certain persons in a certain delegation 
is likely to give the political enemies of 
India the opportuui^' of branding all the 
Indians co-operating with him as anti- 
’British. 

From the other side the taunt will lie 
flung into the teeth of more than one dele- 
gate that he will co-operate only on condi- 
tion that he is permitted “to boss the 
whole show.” It will even be said that a 
delegate is willing to “whittle down"Indian 
demands with a view to truckling to the 
oflicials and in the end gaining a ministry. 

Such accusations and counter-accusa- 


tions, and such a spirit of personal hosti- 
lity, cannot possibly make for union. 

Then there is the question of “mandate!” 
The Congress deputation is bound by the 
resolutions passed at the Delhi Conference, 
whereas the other groups arc “pIchi|>o- 
tentiaries” Avitli full powers to negotiate. 
The “Moderates," and even the-Bcsantitc 
Home Rulers, will not accept the Delhi 
position, and unless the Congress Deputa- 
tion has power to move from that position, 
— -or, at any rate has the will to do so— 
compromise cannot be effected. 

There are outsiders— most powerful out- 
siders— w'ho stdnd to gaiif from division 
in the ranks of Indian delegates, and their 
influence, more than all the other causes 


combined, has kept the Various d<f|)utations 
from coming together. Rightly or wrongly, 
tliese men feel that if Lediq^s demanded, 
ik i^son, a considerable modldcation of 
j^;,EiIl now before the Pa.rlisunentaiy 
stic^ a detnond wnech all 


chances of Indian' reform, or, ,at aayjrate, 
ihake Parliament feel that even ifit were 
willing to pass the present measure subs- 
tantially as it stood, there would be no 
party in India willing to take it and work 
it in a spiHt of goodwill ^d fellowship. 

The political reputations and future 
careers of many Britons (and a few 
Indians) are involved in the passage of 
the Indian Bill substantially as it stan(k$. 
They have, therefore, exerted all the 
influence that they possessed to prevent 
Indians from co-operating with one 
another, unless, of course, such co-opera- 
tion was likely to insure the success of the 
measure to which they were committed. 
The larger question of Indian reform was 
none of their business, at any rate not for 
the present : and Indians who pressed for 
a large and substantial measure must be 
kept separate from those who were willing 
to take the Bill as it stood, fqr the support 
given by the latter would impress the 
British people as nothing else would do. 
So short-sighted are we Indians that some 
of us are playing into the hands of these 
outsiders. 

And thus it has happened that Indians 
who have come to London specially to 
put the case of India before the British 
people are divided into different camps, 
and thereby they are going to miss the 
golden opportunity of impressing Britain 
(and the world) with the fact that Indians 
are united in their larger aims and as- 
pirations, that it would be an act of the 
highest statesmanship , on the part of 
Entain gracefully to comply with Indian 
wishes, and that in deciding India’s fate 
'the British should be imaginative and 
courageous. . , 

IV. 

I am told by some friends that the deci- 
sion of the various groups to appiifoach 
the Parliamegitary Committee separately 
will not in any way do disservice to India. 
They argue that the British are quite used 
lo die party system, and that even duxmg 
war party conflict vras ool stilled. v 

I fiKpgnise them sincerity, thpr hoimsiy 
of purpose. But I am not impressed wkh 
their logic. , ; \ ; 
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Just faiK 7 Indians advaacing argiiuneat^ 
to bolstor up separatism dta tiniiE^'when 
persons witk ve^ed interests in India* are 
solidly combined against tbem. ^n tb^ 
not take a leaf out of the book of tbeu^ 
political opponents— the hnanciers and 
nommercialists specially interested in India, 
and of the “Indian civilians” ? 

When they talk of the war they forget 
tliat though a small pacifist minority 
shrieked at ihe top of its voice, the British 
were able sufiiciently to sink their sectional 
and personal interests to enable them to 
win a great victory. But the example of 
that united eftbrt is lost upon our people. 
Misled by outsiders, they seem bent upon 
following tlieir several ways. 

In that circumstance, all that I can do 
is to examine the memoranda that the vari- 
ous groups are separately submitting to 
the Committee, and later to nnalyse the 
evidence given by different individuals on 
behalf of the various delegations. 

V. 

An advance copy of the memorandum 
prepared by the delegates of the Indian 
National Congress has been placed at my 
disposal with permission to deal with it in 
the Indian press, as long before this article 
appears it will have become public proper- 
ty in this country. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it is a document of twenty ‘four closely 
printed pages containing matter of the ut- 
most importiince and considerable com- 
ple;pty, and the few hours that it has been 
in my hands have not been sufficient to 
enable me to make as thorough a study 
of it as I should have widied to do. The 
mail will not wait for me, however, and I 
must do the best in the circumstance. 

i^e first part of the memorandum 
consists of the general 8ta,tement that 
;the Congress was founded in 1885 “to 
advocate reforms in the government j^d 
administration of the country and to brihg 
a^u^ an adequate measttre of popular 
representation and control over tte 
legislative and administrative machinery 
that it bas beto prming» for these rdfo^s 
for thirty-tiiree . years with ever-jbereasiag 
fotifiq; that tg*day it reprgsfijBtB , “th? 
oyerucbeliuing body of opinion 


p^ple of India,” and its “consfitutkm and 
03ga]^sation qre.«f the widest, democratie’’ 
description; and that abput 5,4(K)deiegaie8 
including a large number of cultivatei^ 
attended the last session at Delhi. 

The resolutions passed there were almost 
identical with those passed at the meeting 
of the all-India Moslem Deague, held at 
the same time and at the same place. . In 
pressing for the Indian case, thereforav thd" 
delegates of the Congress “spfeak with an 
authority which is indisputable.” 

The delegation boldly challenges i the 
dictum laid down in the Montagu-Chdima* 
ford Report “that the people of India are 
as yet unfit for full self-government.” That 
conclusion is based upon three presump- 
tions, namely : 

“1. The Absence of trained electoiyitds 
of sufficient dimensions. . ■ ' 

2. The setting-up of an oligarchy of 
educated classes to govern illiterate masses 
whose interests they would not be so well 
fitted to represent as an alien burfaucracyj 

3. Racial diversities and religiouh 
animosities.”- 

These “reasons,” the delegates frankly 
assert, are specious. Similar contentions 
did not stand “in the way of achievement 
of ye^onsible government by any modern , 
Staml” They cite figures to show how 
small the electorate was in the United 
Kingdom even as late as 1881. After 
.giving similar figures about Other 
countries, they a^k what right anybody 
has to assume that the educated leaders 
of Indian opinion cannot be as . safely 
trusted with the welfare of the Indian 
masses as were the leaders in other count- 
ries. They prove and prove condqsively-* 
how educated Indians have, sought to 
promote the welfare of the Indian masses* 
Raqal strife and religious animosities, 
they point out, were acute in Canada 
at . the time when Dominionhood . .Uras 
bestowed upon her, but in the wakf^ Uf 
self^Qvemment. sacli strife and 
ha^ wt^-nigh disappeared, 

Coiigress delegates ve0; pertbe|tly 
remind the Parliamentaiy Gonmuttite 
th^t the ^nthborottg^.. 
to yacc^f ; the compact ,^iba4e baNteen 
th^i;,Inibau %tiqnal t aidd the 
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- ki -r^ard to, MusHta 
WptaiditBi^il 4n v£Ln«>tts, Legislatures. 

;'ftu''llB^'; 'leniiud thut body that “reli- 
8lRWi»'^diw«i^ odd consequent disturban- 
ces (iuln^l) are ^o&ly spasmodic and local, 
a* tirey 'are itt bthp: countries ; moreover 
’^ey are conspicuous by their absence in 

States under Indian rule, and they are 
aotinfr^uently provoked and aggravated 
■ ii- Bxiidsh India by external causes and 
interference.” 

The memorandum plainly states that 
tile Indian National Congress has definitely 
repudiated the claim “of others” to decide 
for India the time and measure of the 
stages by which “self-government should 
be achieved,” because the admission of 
such a claim would amount to the “nega- 
tion of the recognised principle of self- 
determination.” The people of India, 
through the Congress, have given expres- 
sioftt to their wishes and aspirations and 
. formulated their demands. 

The memorandum then goes on to 
summarise thC resolutions passed at the 
Delhi Conference in clear, straightforward, 
and dignified language. It lays special 
emphasis upon the demand of the Congress 
for a declaration of the rights of the people 
of Ind^a as British citizens, namely, ^‘that 
all - Indisms are equal before the law, 

' equally entitled to a licence to bear arms 
airf to enjoy freedom of siieech, writing 
and meeting, and also the freedom of the 
Press, and that no one should be punished 
or deprived of his liberty, except by a 
.. sentence of a Court of Justic'c.” That 
demand has been met by the passage of the 
Rowlatt Act by the Government of India 
^<‘itt the teeth of the unanimous Indian 
opinion 'of tiie country both in and outside 
the Legislative Couqcil.” 

The Bill referred to the Committee is 
frankly described as unsatisfactory. It 
“makes '||ifcnert>us provision for the transfer 
o( eonttol,' not from the bureaucracy to the 
p^le, but froin Pdrliafnent to the bureau- 
cracy.” It proposes to invest the Provin- 
cial Governors with “almost despotic 
■''W^'wers.’’ ' . r 

' Part II. of the Memorandum tiiows how 
jtiid '^jl be. amended in .i^rder to 

b#in^'’it«in liqp with the ptoposMs of the 
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Indian National Congress. Part III. is 
devoted to “Functions and Frdnhhise.” 
No one who reads both these parts will say 
that Indians do not know how to be clear, 
specific, and concise. 

The resolutions bearing, upon the 
question of Indian constitutional reform' 
passed at the last Congress are given t«- 
tually in Appendix I ; while Appendi^x II. is 
devoted to an examination of the import- 
ant points in which the Montagu Bill falls 
short of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. 

VI. 

I feel that the authors of this note have 
rendered great service to the Indian cause 
by the frank and able manner in which they 
have put the Congress demands before the 
Indian Parliamentary Committee. The 
manly tone of the document cannot be 
praised too highly. 

The only other memorandum which is 
ready at' the date of writing, is that of 
Mrs. Besant’s Home Rule League. I have 
had a copy of it for several days, and have, 
therefore, been able to make an adequate 
summary of it. 

The memorandum expresses dissatis- 
faction with the failure to introduce the 
principle of responsibility into the Govern- 
ment of India by , the division of subjects 
into “reserved” and “fransferred,” as in 
the case of the provincial Governments.- It 
declares that unless a lieginning of respon- 
sibility is made in the centre, there can be 
no “gradual development of self-governing 
institutions,” as promised in the pro- 
nouncement of August 20, 1917. Customs* 
Tariff and Excise Duty, at least, should be 
transferred to a minister, and the Budget 
should follow the provincial procedure. 
The reserved subjects of the CentralGoVem- 
ment Should be Foreign Affairs (except 
relations vritli theColomes and Dominions), 
Army, Nary, and relations with the Indian 
Ruling Princes ,aud matters affecting pea^, 
tranquillity, and the defence of the country, 
^and Committees should be substituted 
for the Council of State. The Leg^lative 
Assembly should'tonsist of not less than 
ISOtfihmbers, of whom four-fifths should 
be elected* If the L^slative AssemMy 
does kot pass measures on reserved' sab* 
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jects deemed necessary by the Govemmenl:, 
the Oovemor-General-iii-Council should be 
empowered td provide fpr them by Rega* 
lations for one year, to be renewed oujy if 
two-fifths of the, members of the Assembly 
present and voting are in favour of it. 

The Memorandum submits that “good 
government” is too vague a phrase, as is 
also “peace and order,” and suggests that 
certification should be confined to “foreign 
and political relations” and peace and order 
and that the Council of State’s power to 
pass le^slation objected to by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly should be limited to “time 
of war or internal disturbance,” without 
reference to the proposed House of Com- 
mons Select Committee, unless the legisla- 
tion is limited to one year. 

. The establishment of simultaneous Civil 
Service examinations, without precedent 
nominations, and proposals to raise the 
salaries and pensions of the Indian Civil 
Service are viewed with alarm. 

With reference to the Local Governments, 
the Memorandum urges that the policy shall 
be SQ specifically defined that no power 
given under the Act can be whittled down 
by the Rules. After expressing satisfaction 
with the transferred subjects as given in the 
Feetham Report, it ventures to hope that 
Irrigation, Land Revenue, and Famine 
Relief will be transferred on the application 
of the Provinces at the end of five years, if 
Parliament should refuse to transfer them 
now. With the transfer of these subjects 
should go the power to order that the 
salary of the Ministers should be voted by 
the Legislative Cotmcil. There is no 
reason, the Memorandum declares, why 
the third Legislative Council should not 
enjoy complete Provincial autonomy. 
There should be a distinct proviso that a 
subject once transferred should not be 
again reserved— the remedy fot maladminis- 
tration should be the dismissal of the 
Minister responsible for th^ condition of 
affairs. The salaries of the Ministers 
should, in every case, be the same as those 
of members of the Executive Council, in 
Older to secure equality of status. * ■ 

The Sill dicmld provide .. that dne 
Bxtontito Conndllor most be . an Indian. 
The Govahor should have no greater 


-power, over the Ministers than over the 
Executive Councillors, and the Goveraorv. 
and-Ministers should be given exactly the 
same power to interfere with the deeWoOh 
of the Gov<mor-in-Council affecting trans- 
ferred powers, ‘as the Govemor-in-Council 
has to interfere with the decisions of t)|| 
Govemor-and-Ministers on the ground of 
their possible effect upon reserved subjects. 
The relation of the Governor ''to the 
Ministers in regard to the transfeSrred 
subjects should be the same as . ;that 
obtaining in tlie Self-Governing Dominionsi 
with the difference that the Governor* in 
the present scheme is both representative 
of the King and the Prime Minister. 

The Memorandum submits that the“ 
proposed Councils are too small, and that 
the number should be raised, in the major 
Provinces, to at least 160, four-fifths 
elected and one-fi|||i nominated. It suggests 
that the Rules ^ould provide that no 
person resident in India who is a subject 
of a Dominion which puts disabilities upon 
Indians shall be eligible for election or 
nomination. 

Emphatic protests are registered 
against the disqualification of women on 
the grounds of sex, claiming that it is 
foreign to Indian traditions, and warns 
the Government tjiat it would be “unwise 
to invite the agitation which will certainly 
arise if votes are denied” to women, since 
women’s “agitations in India are markedly 
formidable, as was shown in the removal 
of indentured labour in Fiji, and in the 
release of Mrs. Annie Besant and her 
colleagues from internment in 1 917, for they 
are more indifferent to consequences thapt.,, 
men, and public feeling in India would not 
tolerate any physical violence against 
women.” It is pointed out that it i^ “bb- ' 
viously absurd to grant thq^ronchtae to 
ilbterate men labourers and to deny it 
to women University graduates." 

, The size of the electorates, M figed |^ 
the JSouthborough Report, is, ip the c>{& . 
nion of the firamers of the Mmorandw^ 
too small. Even if toe five million penubPa - 
to be enfranchised were all.literateh, 
they certainly are not,' at 
milUp literates shot^ be’^added 
voti^hst onft'properly’ qbliBfiQaaoif.<> 
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is aug^sted ^at daty may be 

i^ble to write a demand for a vote in the 
pr^ence of thfe i^gistration officer ^r his 
depitty^, should be enfranchised ; and that 
the property qualification should be lower- 
ed at thc'end of the term of three years of 
■0I& first reformed Councils. 

^ The National Home Rule League is not 
in favour of communal representation, as 
it would perpetuate religious differences 
in political Iffi? and check the growth 
of nealthy National unity. The Muslim 
eofeimunal electorate should remain until 
the Muslims themselves demand its aboli- 
tioil, but the principle should not be ex- 
tended to other communities, as their 
interests are not separate from those of 
other interests, or are already sufficiently 
safeguarded. It is pointed out, for instance, 
that tlie general Hindu communities elect 
Christians, Parsis, Sikhsj|^nd Musalmans, 
as well as Hindus. (It is interesting to 
note, in this connection, that Dr. T^ M. 
Nair, a non-Brahman, was himself elected 
to the Madras Municipal Coq^oration by a 
Brahman electorate, which preferred him 
torti Brahman candidate). 

Disapproval of the institution of Grand 
Committees is expressed in the Memo- 


randum, and it is submitted that if they 
are instituted, nof" less than half of their 
number should be elected % ttte ^Legislative 
Council. 

It is strongly urged in the National 
Home Rule Memorandum that control of 
purse is absolutely essential to responsibility 
and to the due discharge of the important 
functions entrusted to Ministers. There 
should be one purse, under the control of 
the Legislature, subject to the contribution 
of the Government of India. Its allotment 
should be decided by consultation and joint 
deliberation on the same policy, and where 
there is a deficit it should be jointly borne 
and taxation levied jointly for the reserved 
and controlled subjects. 

In conclusion the National Home Rule 
League Memorandum submits that it i» 
very desirable that a definite term should 
be inserted in the statute, so as to put an 
end to all agitation and to direct all Indi- 
an efforts to the task of efficient responsible 
Government. The Statutory Commission, 
at the conclusion of ten years, should re- 
commend such extensions of responsirbility 
in the Central Government as should ensure 
complete responsible Government at the 
end of another period of five years. 


CHHANDA 

I HAVE read, with great admiration and 
interest, Rabindranath* Tagore’s eloquent 
and learned lecture on Chhanda, May I, as a 
humble student of language, add one" or two 
remarks and suggestions arising out of a careful 
perusailof the lecture ? m 

The poet ha^eplt with two different topics 
in his. discourse ; namely, the ps^reho/ogy and 
the technique of metre or thythm. With the 
former, I do not presume to deal. It may be 
that poetry Emotion and other 

unspeakable sentiments of the mind by nflans 
of the musical motion -imparted to spoken 
langnags by means of metre. Rabindranath 
some day give us his opinion on poetical 
phraseology. l^mOst languages (markedly so 
vers^ Of its own, 

aml twttsf of this ludgiitetts the subtle allusive* 
nets auA sttggeftifteiiess of ^ But this is 


OR METRE ' 

seemingly not a necessary quality of poetry. In 
French verse, for example, the vocabulary is 
rather rhetorical than what an Englishman 
calls poetical, and might be used without olTence 
by on orator. So has it been in English poetry 
at times, as in the Augustan age, when Dryden 
and Pope used words which were (according to 
the still surviving French convention) ‘‘noble” 
but not possessed of the lyrical emotiveness and 
h^aunting vagueness of feeling which modem 
English poets have acquired as a legacy from 
the Romantic period of English verse. How far 
that is so in Bengali vcrsC, it is not for a 
foreigner to say. That there is a marked 
diBbrence in verse and prose diction* and vocar 
bttlary Is^videjt even Jto a smatterer fit Bengali 
letter. A|S in Wpr^worth’s lyiics so ip Rabittara* 
nath^ charming ^oemis the phrases seam to pe 
taken feim tbe hdindy of evrty day, 
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which, after all, the true, the instinctive 
language of real emotion. But Bengali verse 
can also be nobly and impressivly rhetorical, as 
in the magnificent epic of Madhusudan. But 
this, once more, is a topic lieyond my competence. 

I come, then, to the technique, the artifice, the 
techical rules by which the poet is guided, more 
or less unconsciously, in the practice of his art. I 
ventured to submit a rough translation of 
Rabindranath's lecture to Dr. Bridges, the Poet 
Laureate, and one of his comments was as 
follows 

“The tendency of the metrical units to be 
equivalent to the verbal units on Tagore's 
system comes out rather plainly in his examples. 
I could not guess how far that was traditional, 
or due to his metrical theories.’* 

The thesis I desire to establish is that in 
Bengali verse (and also in French verse) the 
metrical unit is neccssarilv composed of one or 
more complete words, whereas in English, 
German and other languages in which rhythm 
consists of the regular occurrence of a fixed 
number of (sometimes internal) word-stresses, 
the metrical unit may break off in the middle of 
a word. In other words, I hope to establish 
that Bengali metre and French metre are 
difierent from those of the languages in which 
fixed word-stress is the dominant audible quality. 

Let us first clear away the “quantitative" 
verse of the classical languag<*s of Europe and 
India; of Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. In these, 
metre consisted of units composed of long and 
short syllables which filled exactl}" the place 
taken in music by long and short notes. In the 
one case as in the other, two “shorts" are 
conventionally equal to one “long" and can be 
substituted for it. So dominant is this quality of 
brevity or length of syllabic duration that it 
makes accent inaudible for purposes of rh 3 dhin, 
so that one short accented syllable plus one short 
unaccented syllable is often the metrical 
equivalent o^’ one long unaccented syllable. It 
is said by experts that some modern languages 
of India still possess ^quantitative verse. If so, 
it is tempting to suggest that tlic^^ are languages 
in which verse i.s still chanted or sung. But as 
I am not an expert in these languages, I will 
say no more about them. The subject is one 
which is well worth investigation. May I 
suggest that the safest way of studying it is to 
secure the aid of the measuring instruments of a 
good phonetic laboratory? The car is easily 
misled by prejudice and prepossession. The 
phonetician’s instruments make an absolutely 
correct measure of the duratien of syllabic 
sound. 

The exact opposite of quantitative verse is the 
stress verse of languages such as English, 
German, which the important point is the 

number of strong or stressed syllables that occur 
in a verse. In these as in other lanraages the 
number of svllables in two similarly stressed 
verses may oe the same. But that is not 
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necessary. The classical example is Tennyson’s 
well-known lines 

Break, break, break 

On thj' cold grey stones, O sea. 

Here j'oii have two similarly stressed lines, 
each containing tlirce stresses, but one made up 
of three, the other of seven syllables. Quantity 
or duration of syllabic sound, on the other han^ 
is non-existent lor metrical purposes. That is, 
it is not necessary' that any particular syllable 
shall, for purposes of metre, be “long" or 
“short." A poet will, of course, for purjjoses of 
variety, musical eflect, or emphasis, insert a long 
or short syllable. But that will not be in order 
to create metre or rhythm. 

My thesis is that neither Bengali nor French 
verse comes under either of these categories, 
but has a rhythm of its own. .Anotlur way 
of qmtting it is that the metre of any given 
language will make u.se of the lommant 
audible quality of .spoken sound in that language. 

I venture to assert that in Frein I in Bengali 
that dominant audible quality is not word- 
.stress, but a phrasal accent whether of duration, 
qMtch, or stress, or a combination of two or three 
of these. (I think the accent in (|uestion is 
chiefly one of duration or (pianti+y ) 

To explain what I mean, let me take a single 
long word, which, taken by itself, is necessarily 
pronounced as though it were a complete phrase. 
Tiikc the familifir name of our capital city. 

Take i In a Bengali’s mouth the wdtd 

is pronounced in a level tone of voice, but 
the voice lingers a little lon^', ’r on the first 
syllable. In English (and I think in Urdu also) 
the word becomes “Calcutta," wiGi a fixed 
stress on the second, the medial syllabic. Observe 
that this stress is fixed and will be u.scd wher- 
ever the word occurs in a ])hrase. In French, 
the word becomes Calcutt.i, with an accent (of 
duration ?) on the Inst syllal^lc. 

Now I go on to assert, subject to correction, 
that the accent in the first and last ease.s is not 
fixed and falls on the first .syllable in Bengali 
and the last syllable in French of several words 
pronounced rapidly but clearly together to 
constitute, the spoken unit which is the conveni- 
ent to call a “phrase." 

With regard to French, I must ask to 
take my word for it that the accent i.s phrasal, 
/.e., that it falls on the last .syllable or the last 
syllable but one of several words spoken together 
forming what 1 call a “phrase." VVill you 
admit that the same is true of Bengali, except 
that here the accent, chiefly of duration, is 
initiaj^and not final ? 

For example read aloud the following 
sentence : — 

min fsf mitiM mw , aH 

Doe# not the pure rhythm of this sentence 
break itself up into units consisting one or 
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mo, re words, the tirst syllable of each of these 
grotips being slightly but perceptibly dwelt 
npon ? 

Another way of putting it is that, in T^'rench, 
t the accented syllable precedes and announces a 
slight pause (called in verse a cwsura or “cut- 
ting”). In Bengali, a pause precedes and 
announces the initial accented syllable which 
follo’svs it. 

My next step is to assert, diffidently and 
subject to correction, that it is this linguistic 
peculiarity which, duly regulated, is the bavsis 
of metrial rhythm. The metrical unit consists 
of a complete word, or more than one complete 
words, of which the (irst syllable carries 
a slightly prolonged duration of sound. 
Rabindranath finds that these units consist of 
two, three or five syllables in Bengali, though he 
omits to notice (which makes it rash for me to 
state) that the first syllable in each unit is 
noticeably more prolonged, more dwelt upon 
than the others. He calls these three units (1 ) 
“equal paces,” (2) “unequal jjaces” and (8) 

* ‘irregular paces. ’ ’ 

The examples he gives are:— 

( 1 ) PfC? Ft? I 

ntw vn vrt? I 

(2) *t«f Ftirt?, Ft? c>f f’tFsi ; 

Ffk® Ff^c^. FF-I FC«I Wt? ^tC5f I 

(3) ?[q5^ Fc»t cFtc^r? 

FUM ?tc?. I 

Let me say in passing that theoretically the 
♦fFtH metre consists of two units or hemistiches 
composed of 8 4-6 syllables. But Rabindra- 
nath jtistly observes that these are themselves 
broken up into 4 + 8 “equ(\l paces” of two 
syllables each. Therefore we must accept his 
high authority for the fact that in Bengali the 
metrical units consist of two, or three or live 
syllables. 

But Rabindranath goes on to assert that 
in English verse also he hears units 9 f two and 
three syllables but has never encountered units 
of a greater length than three syllables. 

Let us examine the examples he cites : 

(1 } (To) night the| winds be| gin to rise 

(And) roarfromi yonder| droppingl day. 

This he says is an example of ‘‘equal pace.” 
But observe that he omits the initial syllables 
and regards them as being extrametrical, as 
“outside the metre.” Note the result. With 
one exception (be| gin) the verbal units coincide 
with the metrical units. But the true scansion 
seems to be 

Tonight] the windsi begin] to rise 

And roar] from yon) der drop] ping day. 

This is a mHihe of four stresses. It is com- 
paratively unimportant that it happens to be 
also one of eights syllables. 


(2) An example of “unequal pace” is this 

"^"hen we two] parted in] silence and] tears, 

i III 

Half broken] hearted to] sever for] years. 

Here again is a metre of four stresses. It 
happens that each of the three first stressed 
syllables is accompanied b 3 " two unstressed or 
atonic syllables. But the metre would still be 
a four stressed metre if you w^rote 

We two] parted] silent, in] tears 
Broken] hearted,] sever’d for] years. 

It IS not likeU' that we shall get many 
examples of metrical units of more than three 
syllables in English for the physical and 
meterial reason that the fixed stresses of 
English words are, even in prose, rarely sepa- 
rated from one another by more than two 
intervenihg atonic syllables. But an example 
of a longer unit (a foolish one, 1 admit) occurs 
lo me in the familiar nursery rhyme 

Hey diddle diddle] 

i I 

The cat and the] fiddle. 

But there are many examples to show that 
the metrical units in English do not always or 
even often coincide with verbal units. You 
have only to choose lines in which the stresses 
are internal, and occur in the middle of words. 
It is not necessary to cite examples. Tliey are 
many. Take, if you will, the opening lines of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

The point, however, is this, that though by 
distribution of stresses you may write English 
metrical units havmg the same number of 
sjdlahles as you find in the shorter Bengali 
units, the result is obtained by means which 
cannot be used in Bengali, where the fixed 
word -stresses of English are nonexistent. 

What J suggest, then, as a subject for 
enquiry, is whether in any given language metre 
is not, technically and apart from its psycho- 
logical influence, a reduction to musical re- 
gularity of certain dominantly audible qualities 
in speech. In English verse, the Poet Laureate 
tells us, the tinits extend from stress to stress 
and the stresses may occur in the midst of 
words, for instance 

• I . i I 

Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 

J i 1 * 

01 that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 

Brought death into the world and all our woes. 

Here is a metre of four stresses and (inci- 
dentally) of ten syllables. Compare this with 
any ten syllabled line in French or Bengali and 
the diflerence leaps to the eyes in writing and is 
clearly audible to the ears. But note that the 
difference is not merely one of the of •!?) but 
also of the rhythm of prose, of the f ^ of ?|fj, 
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and is a matter of the characteristic phrasal 
and significant pronunciation of the language 
in each ca se. 

For the sake of brevity of statement, I have 
perhaps seemed to sjxfak " with more certainty 
than I have any right to feel in a matter so 
proverbially contentious as metre. I hope my 
readers will not think me dogmatic or k'oeksure.’ 
I merely submit some suggestions for discussion 
and consideration by those who are better 
informed and more competent than myself I 
might have made many more citations. But 
an3^ one interested in the subject can find them 
lor himself. 

What I particularly^ suggest for discussion is 
the attendance of accent in Bengali and Fmich 
on what Rabindranath calls and the 

French call ai^urt\ the pause between ])hrases 
wliich in these two languages constitutes the 
metrical unit, whereas in the stressed languages 
the units go from stress to stress, so that the 
pause may .-oon occur in the midst of a word. 
It is not easy to describe jihenomena of sound 
in writing. But I /im sure that my readers, 
with a little goodwill, will see what 1 mean. 
Observe that I do not in the Icfist contest 


Rabindranath’s judgments in matters of which 
he is an incomparable master. I only venture 
to put another interpretation upon some of- 
them, and to point out that metre is n<?t the 
same thing in all living languages, and that the 
quantitative metre of the classical languages 
was quite other than modern metres, and wias, 
j^erhaps, a result of chanting or intoning verse. 

Finally, I may mention as an interesting 
though i>robably accidental fact that the French 
alexandrine can be chanted to the rude tune to 
which wc have all heard the W'isof Mahabharat 
or Ramn,van chanted in any bazar of Bengal. 
But the same is true of such doggerel as ,* 

Hair a dozen solemn fools sitting in a room 

Bable of stale polities, and tell their conn try *s 

doom ! 

That does not make these rude verses into 
the true mctrii-al cquivaleiiL of the pnvary which 
in the hands ol'a master such as Madhnstidan 
is capable of performing marvels of poetical 
eloquence. 

Cambridge, j. D. Anukrson. 

August, lots. 
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I N a Chamar liustee in Mccliuabazar, 
Calcutta, which I visited,. I witnessed 
an overcrowding which is perhaps the 
worst on record. The Imsti is divided into 
vseveral unequal and unsystenratical blocks. 
The grountl-space of each block is rented 
from the zemindar Ijy a sub-lord who 
erects the dingy close-built bustee-huts, 
collects the rents from each of the Idock 
and handing over to the zeminder the 
rent of the ground space, appro]}riates the 
surplus. Thus in one of these blocks, 
which measured 18 ft. in length and 15 ft. 
in breadth there is an over-crowding of 
7 adults 
6 women 
3 boy- s 
6 girls. 

The rooms are constructed so as to 
utilize the ground space to the maximum 
and yield the highest amount as rents 
without any reference to the drainage or 
ventilation. Bach of the rooms earned a 


rent of Ke. 1 to Ks. 2-8. In the block in 
(juestion there were (> roonivS. The rooms 
vjiried a little in size. The measure is 9 ft. 
long, 0 ft. broad and 5 ft. high. In each 
room there is a cot and a rack find I found 
one or two ovens in addition. The room 
is too dark and in the daytime the things 
cannot be seen without u l«im|>. In the 
]iarticular block there is fin o])en s|)fice of 
3 sq. ft. in the centre where utensils are 
scoured. On one side I saw filso fi cot. 
There were also a Tulasi ])lant in a tub> 
a marigold also on a tub but placed 
on a bamboo roof. Some of the blocks 
have no privy attached to them, a few 
bk>cks sharing a privy^ in common. The 
overcrowding here is even greater than 
that in the bustces of the mill-centres. 
But a striking difference is noticeable. 
The Chamars form fi homogeneous com- 
munity and are not up-rooted like tjje 
mill-hands from the old communal con- 
ventions and regulations. The milf-hands, 
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on the contrary, live more or less an un- 
attached life, uncared for by any educa- 
tional agencies or unregulated by any 
social code. There is the communnl temple, 
there is also the punchayet which act as 
the disciplinary agency. The communal 
temple is maintained by one-eighth of the 
fees levied when fines are imposed. In one 
month the Punchayet met to settle a 
marriage in consultation with the parents 
of the couple, to warn adilettantee of loose 
morals and to arrange for the repayment 
of an advance to an artisan by ati usurious 
money-lender. There are occasions on 
which the,])riest or the story-teller comes, 
recites and exidains the hymns of the Kama- 
yana and the Bhagbata and enlivens the 
recitation with his songs. He is paid in 
kind in food, clothes, as well as in money 
by the rich members of the communit^s 
while the rich and ])oor alike who assemble 
in the communal temple to listen to him 
may pay his mite to the tray that is before 
them to encourage the priest doing his 
discourse or to show their appreciation. 
Even in the midst of the poverty and the 
squalor, the dirt and the congestion we 
find in this compact community a type of 
noble morals and chastity and of an 
idealistic attitude towards life so much 
the characteristic of the Indian folk-mind 
in our fields and cottages which express 
themselves i?i pious songs and hymns in 
many a moon-lit night of well-earned rest 
and recr;* ition. 

But under such overcrowded conditions 
the spread of diseases is easy and an out- 
break of ])lague, cholera or smalbpox will 
drive away all those who can escape. The 
recent influenza ejndemic has fiffected the 
poorer classes in the Chawls and Bustees 
much more than the upper classes. How 
can it be otherwise ? In Bombay some of 
the Chawls are absolutely filthy. In one 
in which no less than 2000 souls live, the 
Bhangi, Scavenger, has not been for a 
little less thjin a fortnight, and all the filth 
has accumulated. And why has not the 
scavenger come ? Because the landlord refu- 
ses to pay him more. The landlord has 
nqthing to suffer. His rents, heavy though 
they are in Bombay, come in all the same. 
The robms cannot be described- Some of 


the dirtiest stables for horses in Bombay 
are better. One is in face to face with living 
human misery, the dirt and disease of hell 
incarnate. As in Bombay, so in Ahmeda- 
bad and. Poona, Howrah and Calcutta 
the epidemic has claimed the heaviest toll 
from among the ill-fed, ill-housed and ill- 
cared for mill-hands. The gloom that had 
originated in Bombay spread far and wide. 
The fever raged intensely and the death-roll 
was simply appalling in the area where the 
mills and labourers are situated and which 
in normal times affords a warning to dread, 
enveloped in thick smoke and over-laden 
with soot and dust most injurious to the 
health of mill-hands and other toilers who 
are crowded together in tens of thousands. 

The squalor, the degradation and the 
poverty in the slums of Calcutta and 
Bombay are far outstripped in the slums 
of Arlaj)et in Bangalore and Perambur in 
Madras. In the Panchama slum near 
Binny’s Mill in Bangalore, the standard 
size for a kennel has been adopted, 8 ft. 
by 6 ft. and the height at the apex is 5, 
the door being 2 ft. by one foot. I could 
squeeze myself with difficulty into the 
room to learn to my horror that the 
denizens were 3 adults and 2 children 
including a dog. The husband, the wife 
and the motherdn-law as well as the 
children are huddled together like beasts. 
There is also the hen-cover to the left of 
the aperture which serves as the door-way 
and numerous chicks flit about in the dirt 
that is dumped in the yard. In another 
place farther away on the other side of the 
same parichery I find in a hut of the same 
dimensions as many as 7 persons, four 
adults, father and mother, son and 
daughter-in-law as well as two children 
who live and sleep together. And yet the 
hut pays double the rent. The Maho- 
medan land-owner charges for the ground- 
space 4 annas, while the Brahmin land- 
owner charges 8 annas though the huts 
are contiguous and the ground-space 
rented is the same. Another quarter still 
for the Panchamas— and here it is a pucca- 
buill^^chhatram which has been transform- 
ed into a slum— the arrangement is this : 
There is a row of 4 rooms on each side, 
an alle}" in the middle and one room which 
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One of the Worst Calqiitta Slums. Note the close row of dark and dingy huts, f overcrowded 
passage and the enormous number of stunted, half-starved children, at least b out ol 10 
of whom die within a year of their birth. 


joins the sides. There are two rooms on 
each side as one approaches the doorway. 
There is one corner marked out for the 
bath for nearly 50 persons who live in 
this block. There is a privy for 50 persons 
from which the filth has not been removed 
for days. Each of these rooms earns a 
rent of Re. 1-8 as. The rent was Re. 1-2 as. 
before the last assessment. In one of 
them we were refused entrance as the Ma 
or the small-pox goddess was inside. But 
having entered we were face to face with 
human wretchedness, chicks, dogs and 
children playing about in the alley, the 
whole place filled with acrid smoke, and 
some people down in the dark with 
inf^uen^a and small-pox. The mill-hands 
who are not born Panchamas live in better 
rooms though they do not earn higher 
wages and pay rents usually from 
Re. 1-4 as, to Rs. 2 according to the 
accommodation they want. Still the 


rooms are worse than the stables of the 
rich. In one such block 1 found a room 
used as temple for Ramji and which has 
been rented by the mother of a wage- 
earner. 

Whether in Calcutta or Bombay, 
Cawnpote, Bangalore or Poona, Ahmeda- 
bad or Madras, one is face to face in the 
bustees and chawls with living human 
misery, the dirt and disease of hell incar- 
nate. Everywhere the standard size of a 
kennel is adopted, 8 by (> by 5, and very 
often the thatched shed Inis no side walls 
which are proof neither against cold nor 
rain. Everywhere there are unsymmetrical 
blocks of hundreds of these mud-dens or 
thatched sheds where 2,000 or 3,000 
souls live, where there is the most terrible 
and unwholesome congestion, every inch 
of ground-space being utilised to the utmost. 
In too many of these huts father and 
mother, son and daughter-inilaw, grown-up 
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men and women live and sleep together in 
the same room huddled with chicks and 
dogs ai^ not better 

treatiid these latter. In the Prwchama 
bust^ the overcrowding and the filth are 
the ; itidst , unwholesome. Among the 
Madras slums which I have visited, one 
has a doorway which is 2 V 2 feet by 1 foot 
and on squeezing myself with great difficul- 
ty into the room I found a diseased ragged 
man who is actually sitting on a wooden 
plank with.^his feet under water. The 
thatch is broken and is no proof against 
rain which also drenched me. I found that 
the hut is circular, the diameter being 5 
feet, the height at the apex being only 5 
feet. Besides there were parans (shelves) on 
all sides and we could not stand erect. In 
this dark and filthy den there live a couple 
and four ailing babies. There is also the 
adupvt (hearth) raised on an earthen 
mound which protects it from wind, but 
has not protected it against rain. That 
Panebama family earns wages of Rs. 8 a 
month and lives in a surrounding wdiich is 
unspeakably filthy. The causes are drink 
and social obloquy. Unless the standard of 
life, of comfort and of activities is improv- 
ed in the case of the Panchanias ])y our 
offering them greater social opportunities 
and respectability, they will per])etuate 
their life of filth and uncleanliness, and con- 
tinue to lower the standard of living of 
the mill population as a whole in Southern 
India, and thus permanently ini])ede eco- 
nomic progress. In the case of the Utta~ 
mas the filth may be less but the conges- 
tion is not less terrible. In one' house I 
found besides the husband and the wife as 
many as 9 children, three of whom belong- 
ed to a deceased brother. In another 
Madras slum, perhaps the worst I have 
visited, I found a father and mother living 
with 5 children in a room 4 x 7 x 6. The 
mother ftas given birth to a baby in the 
same room only recently— 84 cubic feet for 
7 souls. The verandah is 2 V 2 by 2 and 
it has given protection to an old man who 
has lost his shed in the last storm. 

In still another hut which is 8 x 7 x G in 
sm, there live 3 adult women and 3 chil- 
• dren. Tlie children earn wages of m as. a 
day by coolie \<^ork in a neighbouring mill. 


There are no adult males, and the poverty 
is so great that the women have not even 
their clothes to cover their shame. 

But the greatest surprise in slum studies 
comes from Trichinopoly, where the 
middle-class Brahmans are found to live 
under conditions which are not much 
better thfin those of the cbawls and bustees 
of the poor. In the Naganaduswami temple 
store I find a room 6 x 8 x 10 occupied 
by a Brahman, his mother, his wife and 
5 children, two of whom are his brothers. 
Another room of the same size is occupied 
by a Brahman and his wife, their two 
grown-up daughters and one son, 
or shelves for bed or for fuel hardly 
allow a visitor to stand erect. The rent 
is Rs. 2, which is to be i)aid in advance. 80 
souls inhabit this compact group, called the 
store, and there are only two ]}rivies for 
them. There are two taps and a well, and 
municipal regulations allow only 8 pots of 
water for each family. ^ 

The slums in Lubl^ay Lane, Singartp]), 
and in Jalalkuthri are far worse. In Jalal- 
kuthri 1 find a Mahomedan hut occupied 
by the ])arents, 4 grown-up boys and one 
ailing baby. The hut is 8 x 8x 5 and carries 
a rent of Re. 1-2-0. In another hut, which 
is so dark that one ceinnot see anything 
even in the noonday sun, there live a 
mother, and three adult daughters— all 
prostitutCvS — in a close space of 10 x 6 x 10. 
There is a kitchen partitioned out within 
the same hut occupying nearly half of the 
total space. The rent is Re. 1, ]^ayable in 
advance. 

The tragedy is, however, deejier, when 
we see the rise of some of the worst slums 
of India in one of our most beautiful an- 
cient temple cities. In Madura, in Ponna- 
grati, for instance, not very far from the 
temples of Meenakshi and Sundareswar, 
there have developed some of the worst 
lodgings, indescribable in their filth and 
squalor. The average size is now reduced 
to G X o X 5. On account of an increase of 
the municipal tax on the whole block, the 
land-owner has increased the house-rent 
from 4 as. to 6 as., from G as. to 8 as.^ and 
from Re. 1 to Re. 1-2-0, according to the 
size of the rooms. In one room, which is 
6x8 X 10, there are a couple and two 
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stunted and diseased babies. Tlie ])arents 
have gone to work in the factory, the 
father earning Rs. 10 and the mother Ks. G 
a month. The babies arc left in charge 
of their decrepit grand-mother. Here and 
there in this block have accumulated green 
sheets of water emitting a foul stink and 
covered with rags and rubbish. There is 
only one privy for 300 persons in the block. 
This privy, again, has not been built by 
the municipality. The workmen have 
themselves built it by communal sul>scri]v 
tions. The walls have now crumbled 
down, and there is no decency. All the 
workmen complain of this and also em- 
phasise that the huts nearer the privy are 
all uninhabitable because of the loath- 
some smell. 

The greatest misery and 
degradation associated with 
the new social and econo- 
mic conditions have been 
witnessed liy me in the com- 
mercial city of Mattancheri 
adjoining the Cochin port. 

The terrible congCvStion in 
a narrow space, the agglo- 
meration of heterogeneous 
peoples, the white jews and 
the l)lack Jews, the Eura- 
sians and the low class 
Mahomedans, as well as the 
j>eculiar form of marriage 
associated with Nair life and 
customs, have all contribut- 
ed to uncleanliness and filth 
and general social and moral 
deterioration. In a compact " 
block of land, which belongs 
to the famous Jewish 
Synagogue, and which has 
l)een leased by a Mahomedan land- 
lord, there have grown lines of huts — 
dark, dingy and gloomy. In a small hut 
of 10 X 4 X 5 there live together the hus- 
band and the wife, the husband’s grown up 
sister and also a grown up* brother. The 
rent is Re. 1-4-0. There is a baby in the 
family, who is suffering from an unclean 
disease. Adjoining are the prostitutes’ 
sheds of 7 X 5 X 6, each carrying a rent of 
Re. 1-4-0, and in one of which there is a 
sickly baby tincared for, crawling in the 


dark and dirty floor. From another in the 
same block an unfortunate woman has l>een 
exi)elled for her inability to pay rent for 
three months, and she is standing outside 
the whole day. in the hot suu with a child 
iti her bosom. Such a woman is coming 
to be more and more known in any lai'ge 
industrial city in India, given ovc*r to 
what in the irony of words thoughtlessly 
employed is called sport. In Mattancheri 
she is more in evidence than her more 
hardworking but virtuous si.stcr, the 
coolie wouKiii. In the hustees and chawh, 
she is more iti evidence and in some cities 
she is seen in the street day and night and 
in some quarter fairly in herds. Along 
with the overo^'owded workshops and 
congested slums, the grogshops and the 


tea and coflee shops as well, she seems to 
l)e regarded as much of a reejuisite as 
industrialism and the flimsv finery of city 
life. 

The breathing of the vicious atmosphere, 
the want of room for proper environment, 
the lack of sufficient sunlight and proper 
ventilation have everywhere serious effects 
on bodily growth and development. It has 
l>een estimated that the average boy o£ a 
one-room home loses at least 4 jnchesin 
growth, and at least 11 Ibi^ in weight by 
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comparison with the average boy reared in 
a home oC four rooms. The general din- 
giiiess and dirtiness of the slums also 
steadily react upon the hopes and habits of 
the people and induce that lassitu<le of mind 
which reacts again upon the health of the 
body. All this leads not only to a ])hysical 
waste of energy and general innervation 


but also to a low standard of health and 
low resisting power which play directly 
into the hands of immorality, intemperance, 
gambling and other vices rampant in all 
our slum areas. Indulgence causes more 
and more of the squalor and thus the vici- 
ous circle with which we are so familiar in 
the social problem goes on its evil round. 

Radhakamal Mukerjee, 


THE FORTUNES OF THE CHINESE REPUBLIC 
Bv Bknoy Ki'mar Sakkar, m.a. 


Revolutions and Reactions. 

T he Chinese Republic is now in the 
throes of another civil war. Just at 
present there are two governments in 
China. The one is the established 
Government at Peking in the North, the 
other the rebel Government at Canton in 
the South. The Northern Government is 
the one recognized by the Powers and 
has been an associate of the Allies in 
the war against Germany since August 
14, 1917. It is this Government that 
is one of the fourteen states represent- 
ed at the Congress of Versailles, and that 
has been a signatory to the draft of the 
constitution of the League of Nations 
announced by President Wilson on 
February 14, 1919. But the authority of 
tlie Peking Powx*r is not acknowledged »'is 
legitimate by the constitutionalists of 
Young China. Ever since the illegal 
dissolution of parliament to which 
President Li Yuan-hung was forced to 
assent under a coup dicta of General 
Chang Hsun on June 13,1917, they have 
been in open revolt against it. The 
resistance of the constitutionalists at first 
took the form of representations to Peking 
to reconvoke the dissolved parliament. On 
the failure of the repeated representations 
tOfc bring about a parliamentary rerime, 
^e five rich and populous provinces of the 
South, viz., Kwang-tung, Kwang-si, Yun- 


nan, Kwei-chow and Sze-chuen declarded 
their complete independence from the 
jurisdiction of the North. In seven other 
provinces, such as Hu-nan, Hu-peh,Fu-kien, 
Shan-tung, Ho-nag, Shen-si and Che-kiang, 
constitutionalist armies are masters of 
large portions of territory and have the 
moral supjiort of numerous cities and 
districts. The most jiowerful portion of 
the Chinese navy also is on the side of the 
constitutionalists. It is on behalf of this 
recalcitrant Government with headquarters 
at Canton thfi't Wu Ting-fang, Tang 
Shao-yi, Sun Yat-sen and five others have 
appealed to the Powers for recognition, 
in their capacity as Administrative 
Directors. The Government in Canton has 
convened a parliament which has been in 
session since August 6, 1918. The objec- 
tive of the “Constitutionalist Provinces 
and Forces of China” is not a separation 
or secession but the establishment of a 
legally constituted parliamentary govern- 
ment for all China. 

The present civil war is the sixth in the 
series of revolutions and reactions (or ra- 
ther the seventh, if we count the puerile 
interlude of the Manchu restoration of July 
1-12, 1917, as a serious political event) that 
have marked the politics of Young China 
since the bomb explosion at Hankow on 
October IQ, 1911, and the establishment of 
the republic with Sun Yat-sen as provision- 
al president and General Li Yuan-hung as 
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as vice-president on December 30 of the 
same year. The first revolution (Oct. 10, 
1911— March 10, 1912 ) may be taken to 
have been formally cojxaplcte with the in- 
auguration of Yuan Shih-kai as provisional 
president on March 10, 1912, the decision 
to maintain the capital at Peking an<l not 
to transfer it to Nanking, and the adoption 
of the provisional constitution drawn up 
by the provisional National Assembly (the 
“Advisory Assembly”) at Nanking, general- 
ly known as the Nanking Constitution. 

The second revolution (July- August 
1913) was directed against Yuan Shih- 
kai\s conclusion of the five-power-loan 
without the assent of the first Parliament 
that had been convened on April 7, 1913, 
and other arbitrary measures. It broke 
out at Hukow in Kiang-si Province, and at 
Nanking, Shanghai and Canton. The 
radicals organized in the Kuo-ming Tang 
party were responsible for the movement, 
it was speedily suppressed, however ; and 
General Huang Using, Sun Yat-sen and 
other rebel leaders had to escaj)e to Japan 
and America. 

The first reaction, under the republican 
regime, had been in evidence in Yuan's atti- 
tucle towards the Nanking Constitution, 
and subsequently towards the measures of 
the first Parliament. It took final form on 
November 4, 1913, when after his election 
on October 10 as full president for five years 
Yuan “purged” the prirliament of the radi- 
cal Kuo-mings (300 Representatives out of 
the total 596, and 132 Senators out of the 
total 274). The first Parliament was thus 
put “in commission” owing to the lack of 
quorums that needed the presence of half the 
members in each House, and finally aboli- 
shed by the president on January 10, 1914, 
with the support of the “modereites”. 

The coup d'etat of November 4, 1913, 
left Yuan the de facto dictator of China for 
two years and ultimately matured in the 
plan, secretly manoeuvred hy himself, for 
the formal establishment of an imperial 
monarchy. Yuan officially accepted the 
throne on Dec. 11, 1915, under the title of 
HungHsien or “glorious constitutionalism.” 
It was against this projected empire that 
the third revolution broke out on Xmas 
1915 in Yun-nan and Kwei-chow under the 
38— H 
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leadershij) of moderates or conservative 
progressives of the ChiiqmTang party such 
as the Scholar Liang Chi-chiao and General 
Tsai Ao. Yuan was compelled to cancel 
the empire-decree on March 22, 1916 ; but 
the revolution continued to spread from 
province to province leading to the decla- 
ration of independence by each, and • really 
came to an end only with the sudden death 
of Yuan on June 6, the election of Li Yuan- 
hung (the General of the first revolution) 
as president, and the convocation of the 
second Parliament, which was really the 
old Parliament of 1913, on August 
L 1916. 

The second reaction began in May 1917, 
over the question of finally declaring war 
against Germany, diplomatic relations 
having been broken off on March 14, 1917.. 
General Tuan Chi-jui, as Premier, attempt- 
ed to coerce the parliament to vote in 
favour of war, and was therefore dismissed 
by the president for want of people's confi- 
dence in him. Once out of the Cabinet, how- 
ever, Tuan secretly instigated the military 
governors of the provinces to declare their 
independence of the Peking Government. 
Furnished with this cue they forthwith 
demanded the reappointment of Tuan, and 
marched upon the capital in militant expe- 
dition. Practically a prisoner within the 
city, President Li was pressed by the mili- 
tarists under General Chang Hsun to order, 
against the law as embodied in the Nan- 
king Constitution, the dissolution of parlia- 
ment on June 13, 1917. 

The revolt of the provinces and the 
strangling of parliament were followed by 
another reaction consisting in Chang 
Hsun's restoration of the Manchu boy- 
emperor to the throne on July 1. But the 
monarchy was abolished in less than two 
weeks through the patriotic move, among 
others, of General Tuan who “could not 
bear to see the destruction of the republic 
without stretching out a helping hand/' 
although after his dismissal he had 
“resolved,” as he said, “not to participate 
in political affairs.” The farce of the 
restoration made confusion only worse 
confounded. All authority came to • be 
concentrated in the hands of Tnan^ the 
hero of the hour. He mahaged to have 

i 
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himself reappointed premier, restored the 
militaristic regime that had led to his 
dismissal, and illegally declared war 
against Germany on August 14, 1917. It 
is to this unconstitutional rule of the 
Cabinet without a parliament that the 
Southern Government at Canton has been 
in armed opposition for about two years 
since the summer of 1917. 

North and South in Chinese Politics. 

The most characteristic feature of these 
civil wars or revolutions and counter- 
revolutions is that invariably they take 
the form of an vltimatum issued from the 
provinces upon the Central Government, 
and this is followed immediately by 
declarations of their independence. This 
modus operandi is the ])rocedure as much 
of the republicans and constitutionalists as 
of the reactionaries and militarists. 
Nothing could l)e a more natural method 
in China, as the provinces of today have 
but inherited the virtual home-rule of the 
old regime. In normal times these local 
governments were to all intents and 
purposes independent of one another 
without the links of co-operation. They 
had, besides, no real touch with the 
supreme authority except only in the 
payment of “tribute’*. The mountainous 
provinces like Yun-nan, Kwei-chow and 
Sze-chuen are, moreover, all but inaccessi- 
ble. Further, they are inhabited by 
semi-savage tribes who were never fully 
coiKjuex'ed either by Chinese arms or by 
Chinese culture. Owing to this incomplete 
assimilation and ineffective “Sinification” 
these frontier ])rovinces were jierjietual 
storm-centres in pre-republican days. 
And these are the areas that were generally 
selected by ambitious viceroys or chief- 
tains who wanted to measure their 
strength with the Sons of Heaven at Peking. 

Altogether, then, the Chinese empires 
were, practically speaking, Statenbunden^ 
i.e., loose federations of free nationalities 
and autonomous states, except during 
short intervxils under masterful organizers 
of the Kanghi the Manchu or Tai-tsung 
the ‘ Tang tyjie. The self-sufficiency and 
decentralization^ of the provinces were not 
confined only to the administration of justice 


and collection of taxes. During the last 
days of the Manchus the provinces appear 
to have behaved even as separate military- 
naval units. Thus, for instance, in the 
Korean War (1894-95), the Nanking naval 
establishment acted almost as if it were 
indifferent to the fortunes of the northern 
fleet that was facing the Japanese navy. 
Automatically, therefore, the Chinese state 
tends to crumble down like a house of 
cards as soon as there is an acute misunder- 
standing between the local rulers and the 
central head. 

This is an inherent constitutional weak- 
ness of China. It is due certainly to the 
vast s\ze of its territory and the consequent 
distance of the local centres from the 
metropolis. The Central Government as a 
rule naturally finds it hard to cope with the 
disruptive centrifugal tendencies ci'eated by 
this physical reason. And the difficulty is 
further enhanced by the abvSence of funds or 
sinews of war. The deficit in the treasury 
has been a chronic disease with the 
authorities at Peking. Any military actions 
of a sustained and serious character have 
thus 1)een rendered well nigh impossible on 
their side. These are the fundamental facts 
of Chinese polity that explain the quick 
and spontaneous division of China into 
North and Soutl:< with the slightest hitch 
in the counse of aflViirs. 

The strategic advantage in the position 
of recalcitrant provinces is therefore the first 
postulate of China’s internal politics, and 
the success of malcontents and rebels an 
almost foregone conclusion. The general 
situation from the standpoint of the 
Supreme Government on all occasions of 
revolutionary outbreak can be gathered 
from two of the three abdication-edicts 
promulgated by the Empress Dowager on 
Feb. 12, 1912. One edict says that, separated 
as the north and south are by great 
distances, the unwillingness of either side 
to yield to the* other can result only in the 
continued interruption of trade and the 
prolongation of hostilities. If, however, 
renewed warfare were to be indefinitely^ 
maintfiined, says the third edict, the general 
condition of the country might be irretriev- 
abh' ruined, and there might follow mutual 
slaughter among the people. Here is a 
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confession of incoinpetency on the part of 
the powers that \yt, the admission of 
military unpreparedness that dare not 
bring the unruly forces to ba}’. In the 
selfsame way has the de facto government 
in China had systematically to come down 
to compromise in the face of a tolerably 
strong opposition, just as in the industrial 
strikes of Europe and America the em- 
ployers have invariably to acknowledge 
defeat and submit to the demands of the 
organized labor force. 

Whenever, therefore, there is a denomi- 
nation or class or party in China suflicient- 
ly powerful to challenge and defy the 
established government, it has only to 
seek its fulcrum at a place far from Peking, 
e.g., in the trontier provinces, be it in Sze- 
chuen or Yun-nan or Shen-si or Shan-tung. 
Even before the event of Oct. 10, 1911, we 
find serious political disturbances breaking 
out in these out of the way regions. It is 
such areas that furnished the theater for 
the great Taiping Rebellion (1H50-G4), the 
Mohammedan revolts under Suleiman 
(1855-187S) and Yakub Reg (1866-77), 
and the Boxer upheaval of 1900. 

The Soutli may of course be presumed 
to be, as it indeed is, comparatively 
enlightened and progressive, as Macao the 
Portuguese i)ort in Kwang-tung has been 
in touch with modern European commerce 
and culture for a longer period than the 
other ])orts opened since the Treaty of 
Nanking in 1842. It is also not an accident 
that Kang Yu-wei, the spiritual father of 
Young China, and Sun Yat-sen, the out- 
and-out radical, and several other constitu- 
ti()nal agitators and anti-monarchist re- 
publicans have come from Canton and the 
South. But the leadership of the South 
in the events of the past seven years is not 
to l)e exclusively interpreted as an ex- 
pression and proof of its modernization as 
contrasted with the medie valic obscurantism 
of the North. It is, as has.been indicated, 
the greatness and glory inevitably thrust 
upon it by physiography, ethnology, 
provincial separatism, laissez faire or 
imperial impotence, and financial bank- 
ruptcy of the central governments. It is 
not always safe or legitimate, therefore, 
as is usually done, to identify the South 


with liberalism, reform or republicanism, 
and the North with monnrehism, Manchu* 
ism and militarism. 

Thb Republic Trutmphant. 

Among the kaleidoscopic changes in the 
political ff)rtunes of Young China we .have 
to count two attempts at monarchic regime. 
The first is that of Yuan Shin-kai who 
during the latter half of 1915 was 
systematically “manufacturing the will of 
the people” in favor of cluanging the re- 
public into a monarchy. On November 11, 
1915, the “administrative council” or 
“council of state” composed of his henchmen 
was in a position to announce that out of 
2043 votes 199*. were for the immediate 
enthronement of Yuan. Accordingly, in 
“deference to the will of t)ie peaj>le” the 
empire was sanctioned by the president or 
rather emper()r<‘lect on December 1 1 . The 
second monarchic counter-revolution is the 
farcical July restoration of 1917. It was 
the disorder and turmoil in the country 
owing to the revolt of the northern provin- 
ces under the inspiration of Tuan Chi-jui 
and the eventual aliolitioii of the second 
Parliament that enabled General Chang 
Hsim to raise the Manclm boy to the 
throne. 

Both ihemt attempts failed ignominious- 
ly. Yuan was completely humiliated, 
crushed, and literally killed by the combin- 
ed opposition of the nation. The ‘^Ym- 
Kwei revolt” was indeed conducted by 
moderate leaders of the Cliinpu Tang party 
like Liang Chi-chiao and Ceneral Tsai Ao, 
but it had the backing also of the Kuo-ming 
radicals like Sun Vat-sen and (general 
Huang Using, who since the failure of 
1913 had been politicfd refugees in Japan 
and the United Slates, of (kmeral Li 
Yuan-hung the staunch republican \vhom, 
neither the threats nor the enticements of 
the monarchists could influence in favor ot 
Yuan’s contemplated dynasty, as well as of 
Kang Yu-wei, the veteran constitutionalist 
and **China’s modern sage.” Even the 
province of Sze-chuen which w«a8 under the 
rule of Yuan’s mo,st dependable friend 
joined the confederacy of the rebel provin- 
ces on May 6, 1916. This event «is most 
significant as Yuan had already cancelled 
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the empire-decree (March 22). The triumph 
of the Chinese Min Kuo (republic) was 
decisive and thorough. 

Similarly did Chang Hsun’s coup of the 
Manchu restoration fall disastrously before 
the united front of the entire nation. Liang 
came forward once more as the Milton of 
the armed resistance against the nullifica- 
tion of the republic. And the trumpet-call 
of this scholar, '‘moderate’' though he be, 
summoned on to a common platform all 
the factions that had been mutually 
opposed. The North advanced to co-operate 
with the South ; even General Tuan, the 
militarist detested by liberals and legalists, 
came to the aid of the parliamentarians, 
because, as he said, '*he has had a share, 
however insignificant, in the formation of 
the Chinese Rej^ublic.” The restoration 
was treated as a national disaster. To a 
far greater extent than Yuan’s dictatorshij) 
and projected empire-building, it brought 
to a head the nebulous and subconscious 
political tenets of all parties and individu- 
als, whether liberals or conservatives, self- 
seekers or patriots, autocrats or those 
working for the inauguration of the 
reign of law. 

Monarchy appears in this way to have 
been finally rung out from the political 
psychology of Young China. It is commit- 
ted for good to the venture and develop- 
ment of the republic. The clan vita of 
Chinese politics lies now, therefore, in the 
struggle over the constitution. Indeed, it is 
the constitutional issue that has been the 
real core of all dissensions and fights since 
the promulgation of abdication-edicts and 
the inauguration of Yuan as provisional 
president in 1912. Nay, this constitution- 
al struggle, of which the most recent phase 
is embodied in the manifesto of Wu Ting- 
fang (August 1918) is the result of an 
evolution the beginnings of which are to 
be seen in the decade or so preceding the 
revolution itself. 

Constitutional Agitation under 
The Manchus. 

The pre-Tevolutionary struggle was na- 
turally focussed uj^on the establishment of 
parlianrentai^^ institutions that might act 
as a check on^ the one-man-rule of the mo- 


narch. The St. John the Baptist of Chinese 
constitutionalism is Kang Yu-wei, the 
“modern Confucius”, Editor of News for the 
Times, and he succeeded in becoming for a 
few months the “guide, philosopher and 
friend” of Emperor Kwang Hsu (1875- 
1908 ). It is to Kang’s studies in modern 
history and comparative politics, especi- 
ally the British constitution and the Meiji 
(enlightenment) era of New Japan that 
the tweny-seven Imperial reform-edicts of 
July 1898 owed their inspiration. The re- 
form movement succumbed, however, 
throtigh the coup of the Empress Dowager. 
Kang and his foremost disciple Liang Chi- 
chia 9 had to escape with a price on each 
head. 

But the signs of the times were unmis- 
takable after the failure of the Chinese 
Boxers in 1901 and the success of Japan in 
the Russian War. So in 1905 a commis- 
sion was sent to Ivurope under the presi- 
dentship of Prince Tsai-tse(cf. Japanese 
Prince Ito in 1882) to study the conditions 
for a representative government suited to 
the problems of China. This commission 
was followed in 1908 by the Imperial 
promise of a parliament to be convoked in 
1917. In 1909 were constituted the first 
Provincial AsvSemblies of China, and on 
October 3, 191C, the Imperial Assembly or 
Senate of two hundred members (one hun- 
dred being drawn from the Proviiicitil 
Assemblies) also sat in Peking for the first 
time. The agitation of these two new 
bodies proved to be powerful enough to 
w^rest from the Crown the promise that 
the first parliament would be called in 1913 
and not so late as 1917. 

It w^as at this stage of China’s constitu- 
tional experience that the bomb explosion 
at Hankow on the Yang-tS 2 C, which was 
to be the signal for the subversion of the 
monarchy, took place on Oct 10, 1911. 
The monarch tried to save the situation 
for the Crown* on Nov. 3, 1911, by issuing 
the “Nineteen Articles”, which provided, 
among other items, the parliamentary con- 
trol over the budget, the Cabinet’s respon- 
sibility to parliament, and limitations on 
the power of the Emperor by the constitu- 
tion. Had these articles been acceptable 
to the rebels, Chinese politics would have 
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taken the same course as those of Young 
Persia since 1906 and of Turkey since 
1908. But within a month of the rising 
in Wuchang zone fourteen provinces declar- 
ed their independence. Their delegates 
met quickly at Nanking in convention and 
proclaimed China a republic on December 
30. The officers and representatives of the 
monarchy had no mind or might to put up 
more than a feeble or sham resistance to 
what they accepted as a fait accompli. 

It was therefore easy to force an edict 
from the Empress DoAvager on February > 
12, 1912, to the effect that “the hearts of 
the majority of the ]jco])le are in favour ot 
a rcpulilican form of government.” “From 
the preference of the ])eople’s hearts,” the 
edict went on to say in conformit}" with 
the teachingvS of Mencius, “the will of 
heaven can be discerned. How could we 
then bear to oppose the will of the millions 
for the glory of one family ! Therefore, 
observing the tendencies of the age on the 
one hand, and studying the opinions of 
the people on the other, We and His 
Majesty the Em])eror hereby vest the 
sovereignty in the people and decide in 
favor of a republican form of constitu- 
tional gcivernment.” The first phase of 
the struggle over a constitution was thus 
l)rought to a successful end. 

The STIOrGGLE OVEK the CoNvSTTTI - 
TION IN KErUBLICAN ChINA. 

Constitutionally speaking, then, the 
revolution came only to give a fillij) to 
the movement that had been set on foot 
in 1898 or rather in 1905. It did not take 
China by surprise. The Throne being 
abolished, the leaders of Young China have 
proceeded since then to the reorganization 
of a crownless state on a popular basis. 
The parliament that was to have been 
called in 1913 by the Crown happened to 
be anticipated by the Convention of 
Nanking (December 30, 1911), that gave 
way to the Advisory Assembly on January 
28, 1912. This assembly prepared the pro- 
visional constitution at Nanking, inaugu- 
rated Yuan Shih-kai as provisional presi- 
dent (March 30) and later moved on to 
Peking (April 29). It was finally replaced 
by the First Parliament which sat on April 
7] 1913. 


The first constitutional struggle in n?- 
publican China was waged over the group 
of unparliamentary politics that arose 
through the dictatorship of Yuan Shih-kai. 
As provisional president, he made the loan 
transaction with five powers (including 
Japan but excluding the United States) to 
the value of £25,000,000 without* the 
sanction of the Parliament. As Yuan was 
backed by the Powers, the bankers did not 
hesitate to grant the loan though the 
Parliament ])rotested against it as illegal 
and declared it null and void. Subsequently, 
as full president. Yuan dissolved the 
national parliament on January 10, 1014, 
as well as the provincial assemblies and 
local associations ( March 1). Backed by 
the political wisdom of Dr. Goodnow, the 
American adviser, he created in their place 
a constitutional compact conference, and 
this recommended laws directly calculated 
to make the president a virtual despot and 
leaA'e the legislature a mere automaton of 
non-entities. 

It was through the substantial support of 
the Powers that Yuan Shih-kai^s “tyranny” 
could get a firm footing. As they were 
interested solely in the security of the funds 
supi)lied by their nationals, their conni- 
vance at Yuan’s unconstitutioiTSal measures 
was more than mere diplomatic non-inter- 
A^ention. It was tantamount to aiding and 
abetting their ])rotege and vassal in his 
OAvn sweet Avill. Here was a repetition of 
the old story of the Stuarts trampling 
down the rights of the English people with 
the French despot Louis XlV’s “degrading 
insult and more degrading gold”. The 
European War also for a time contributed 
to the strengthening of Yuan’s single-hand- 
ed rule by removing from it the public 
opinion of the Avorld that was absorbed in 
more vital international Issues. But as 
Japan’s TA\'enty-one Demands (January 18 
—May 7, 1915) on China after the victory 
at Tsing-tao A\M)uld have deprived the 
Europeans and Americans of their lion’s 
share in the control of Far Eastern politics, 
they could not by any means remain long 
indifferent to Chinese affairs. They hastened 
to do all they could under the circumstances 
to pose as the friend of China and exploit 
her as a tool in their own antf-Japanese 
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interests. Yuan’s “patriotic” restistancc 
to Japanese overtures received formidable 
support from the nations in whose eyes the 
success of Japan, the only free Asian state, 
mesms a loss to Eur-American world-domi- 
nation, Especially interested were the 
diplomacies of Great Britain and the Uni- 
ted* States ; and unluckily for Chinese demo- 
cracy, they served to consolidate Yuan’s 
^p over the people. 

Exigencies of foreign ])olitics having 
thus rendered his position impregnable 
from an unforeseen angle, Yuan ventured 
on playing the trump-card and risking a 
“world-dominion or downfall” on a single 
stake. He launched the monarchy propa- 
ganda in the summer of 1915 and was 
almost on the point of carrying it through 
when the opposition of the nation mani- 
fested itself in a revolution that swept 
away the whole system of arbitrary 
rule. In this instance, at least, Japan 
has stood for liberalism and constitution 
in China, for the anti- Yu an movement was 
hatched and matured by Young China’s 
leaders as guests of the Japanese people. 

The second group of unparliamentary 
politics in the Chinese republic consists in 
the problems that have arisen through the 
autocrati(fmethods of the premier. General 
Tuan Chi-jui. It is the extremely idealistic 
advoCac}" of legal and constitutional 
procedure on the part of the Kuo-ming 
radicals that is responsible for the opposi- 
tion to Tuan’s regime which has forced 
China into the war against Germany. 
Evidently all the Kue-mings are not 
opposed to the war itself like Kang Yu-wei, 
Sun Yat-sen and Tang Shao-yi. But 
though several of them are pro-war like the 
Chin-pu Tang moderates headed by Liang 
Chi-chiao, the extremists have dared risk 
a regular armed revolt with the only object 
of vindicating the constitution. “No pains 
have been spared time and again,” as Wu 
Ting-fang’s manifesto states, “to make 
clear that the sole aim of the constitution- 
alist movement is to uphold the law and 
constitution and the sole claim is the 
restoration of the dissolved parliament. If 
thg order for reconvocation be issued 
today there will be peace tomorrow.” 
This is ‘'an interesting phase in Young 


China’s political development. At Canton 
are united not only the liberal thinkers of 
the South but constitutionalists from every 
part of China. Similarly Peking is the 
headquarters of all reactionaries, Northern 
as well as Southern. The issue is not 
between province and province or North 
and South but constitution and arbitrary 
rule. 

In the first place, China’s declaration ol 
war against Germany on August 14, 1917, 
is considered unconstitutional by the Can- 
ton Government as it was done without 
the sanction of a parliament rather after 
a parliament had been forcibly abolished. 
The “militarists” at Peking are being fur- 
ther* charged by the seceding constitutiona- 
lists with the misuse of funds set free by the 
remission of Boxer Indemnity payments ( a 
concession in return for China’s joining the 
allies), the selling and mortgaging of the 
“richest mines, the stable revenues and the 
most profitable railways,” the revival of 
the opium traffic, the negotiation of impor- 
t£int conventions with foreign ])owers in 
which the nation is committed to. grave 
undertakings of unknown extent without 
parliamentary sanction, and the absolute 
refusal to jmblish the contents of the con- 
ventions and allay the misgivings of the 
people in spite of the universal demand. 
But the position of the Peking Government 
is unassailable for the time being as it is in 
alliance with the Entente Powers and the 
United States in order to make the “world 
safe for democracy”. From the standpoint 
of the Canton politicians, therefore, it is 
foreign influence, if not intervention, that 
has mainly contributed to the present 
constitutional interregnum in China. 

Like the “eleven years’ tyranny” of 
Charles 1, both these instances of unconsti- 
tutional rule in republican China are mark- 
ed by the negation and overthrow of par- 
liament. The only period of smooth parlia- 
mentary government was that under Presi- 
dent Li Yuan-hung from August 1, 1916 to 
June 13, 1917, By Maj*- it had finished 
drafting the permanent constitution that is 
to take the place of the provisional Nanking 
Constitution, but before it could be formal- 
ly adopted, came the crisis. Curiously 
enough, in each instance, the reactionary 
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elements, viz., Yuan and Tuan, have had the 
support of foreign powers, some of whom 
at least are democratic and liberal in their 
own home politics. The republicans of 
Young China have thus had before them 
the same double opposition, domestic and 
foreign, to contend with as the consti- 
tutionalists or Majlisists of Young Persia. 
Not less remarkable is the strange coin- 


cidence that like the ♦liberals, reformers 
or democrats of the Near East and the 
Middle East looking up to autocratic Ger- 
many as the insj)irer of their political pro- 
grams, the republic of the Far East should 
have found a friend in need in the homes of 
Imperial Japan bossed by such “ blood and 
iron** premiers as Katsura and Ttrauchi. 

Now York. June 2^ 7919. 


A LETTER FROM EUROPE 


T he follovving is an extract from a letter 
written by a young Indian who has been 
through the War and is still abroad. 

“ 1 am thankful the Punjab trouble seems 

to be over. We get very little news. I flon’t 
know what gain it has brought, except that it 
may possibly have taught our people at last to 
face the real facts. It’s no use hiding them from 
ourselves. The facts are these. It is the British 
who hold the whip-hand to-day, and they can 
let that hand go out to use the whip whenever 
they deem it necessary. They are the coinplete 
masters of the situation, not only in India — for 
that after all is not much, — but in Europe and in 
the world generally. They are now the greatest 
military and naval power, not merely fully 
equipped with the materials of war and 
knowledge of modern warfare, but — what is 
far more effective — they have through this war 
got the War Mind. It is only here and there 
that you meet with British Officers who seem to 
have any faith in the League of Nations, The 
rest,~and they are in the majoritj^ en hloCy— 
emphatically have no faith either in such leagues 
or in the ideals which they represent. 

It is therefore best for us who are placed in 
iheir iron grip that we should perfect^' well 
realivSe the mind and the power of our rulers. 
Whatever ideas of democracy they may have 
are meant for their own race. Democracy is for 
them a domestic affair, not for imperial 
purposes. 

If we have fully learnt this lesson, — that is if 
we have got at last to the point of realising and 
also acknowledging these facts of the present 
world, then two results may follow 

fi) It may send through our people a feeling 
of utter hopelessness, — a sense of tne impossibility 
of making any headw^ay against an absolutely 
rigid Government which is backed by efficient 
niilitaiy force,— combined as this is on our side 
with the social and religious drag of our own 
society.— The situation is black enough to cast 
gloom into the soul of the bravest patriot. 


The average man would be (piite out of count to 
grapple with it. He would be either too afraid 
to risk his own skin, or that of his kinsfolk ; or 
he would he too shallow to go ahead with the 
uphill work of national progress and emancipa- 
tion. And 1 think wt all are in great danger of 
losing heart, just at this present time. 

(ii) Instead of losing lieart, the very difficulty 
of the times may drive our people to realise that 
our object cannot be reached by politics alone ; 
tliat tiiere arc Other things and other ways of 
work, whicli, if persevered in, must make the 
result absolutely certain. These ways of work 
are, indeed, the harder and tlu slower of the 
two. Political changes, when possible, arc always 
the easiest to work. The educational and 
economic and social changes are more difficult. 
Hut we all know which of the two ways is 
really the most elective, which of the two 
really represents the greatest amount of moral 
freedom and national well-being. 

*T, therefore, hold very strongly, that the 
political destinic.s of the country had better be left 
alone, for a while, by our own best men. The 
wishes of our people,— it is only the educated 
people who can in any measure express the 
wishes of the masses in any country,— will be 
taken into consideration, by our present rulers, 
only wfficn, in accordance with the will of 
Providence, they think it advisable to do so, — 
otherwise the wishes of India as voiced by the 
educated classes, can go to blazes for all they 
care. That is our actual condition and we 
must face it. 

“So it is waste of time, energy, talent, and 
every thing else, to scream and shnek, and shriek 
and scream, all day long for political Ganges. We 
should severely let these things alone and cut 
them out from our programme,— that is my 
idea. We should, on the other hand, devote all 
our powers to educational, economic, and social 
uplift, and draw all our energies that wav. 

What a grand thiM it would be, iP, at the 
next Sessions of the Congress, there were no 
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resolutions at all dealing with the political side 
of the country, — a dead silence ! What a store of 
energy we should ha\?t, if that political cr^nng 
and wailing could have a rest for a bit ! 

^‘And then, all the men of ripe experience and 
trained ability would be able to give their time 
to the working out of solid, definite developments 
of educational, social and industrial ideas. They 
might start by founding, in some place, a true 
University, which would take in students, who 
would remain side by side with the noblest and 
best leaders, gaining their insj)iration and 
counsel. Thus these students would learn, and 
discipline, and shape themselves for their life- 
work under the direct guidance and leadership 
of men of judgment and experience. When their 
discipline was over, these very students should 
flow out into the towns, and villages of India, 
to work for the cause of the people and the 
land which they hold so dear. 

“This, it .seems to me, is how we should try 
to work for the next twenty-five years or so, 
leaving political changes to take care of them- 


selves. Also we should all unite in our work, 
and not fritter away our energy in hopeless, 
disconnected, single jobs. 

‘Tn this connexion we should also carefully 
endeavour to enlist the aid of the Press. Instead 
of wasting paper and ink by writing long-winded 
articles on actual and supposed political 
grievances, —a comparatively easy thing to do,— 
the Press should carry on a vigorous campaign, 
attacking those deep social diseases and educa- 
tional failures, which are the clog of the wheels 
of our progress. The Press could and should be 
a powerful educational help to the public at 
large. 

“Through organised work along'these lines,— 
of education, literature, industrial improvement 
and social well-being, — we can bring greater 
real good to India than we can, in the face of 
present facts, by another century of this 
political agitation which seems to exhaust all 
the energy of our noblest men. That is my 
own candid opinion. What do you think ?“ 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Some Aspects of University Recon- 
struction. 

In the course of an article under the 
above caption in the July number of 
& West (Simla), Mr, P. R. Krishnaswami, 
M.A., writes : 

But the one deep influence towards moral training 
as yet little untilized in our education systems, is 
religion. Religious instruction has indeed been a 
thorny question to tackle. Theological pedantry, or 
the practice of formal rituals can have but little place 
in an educational system. The diificulty of formulating 
a religious basis which should pay equal regard to 
the tenets of all the great religions obtaining in this 
country, has also been insuperable. The profundity 
of religious influence is defeated by the adoption of 
artificial creeds which profess to satisfy equally all 
the different faiths. But still it may be asked whether 
the poet and philosopher may not co-operate together, 
as they have in the instance of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, to ennoble the morals of the atmosphere in 
which they can exert influence. We want a new race 
of high-souled evangelists who can offer to everyone 
the simplicity and firmness of faith in God which our 
greatest poet has preached everywhere he went. The 
knowledge that God is within oneself, and that the 
realisation of Him is through pure and righteous 
conduct is one which should lie at the foundation of 
university* life. The problem of sin is one which 
has inspired the prayer of all religions. Cannot 


something be done in our universities to train young 
men in the true spirit of religious prayer ? 

Continuing the writer observes 

In the founding of new universities and the provid- 
ing of first-rate men to man them, the carping criti- 
cism is sometimes faced that university men should be 
examples of self-denial and not demand high rewards 
for their work. The logical corollary of this will- be that 
educationists should be amateurs, and it needs no 
effort to point out that education is the last sphere 
in which amateurishness can be tolerated. Self-aenial 
is not a normal attitude of the human mind, and the 
life of a university organisation should not be made 
to depend on abnormalities which are bound to fail 
frequently. The principle of self-denial is certain to 
militate against utter efficiency, by leading to com- 
promises m the personnel of the university staff. The 
university, of all spheres, should be the one in which 
learning, scholarship, genius, and* character should 
receive adequate material rewards. 

The writer continuing says 

In the appointpient of the university staff a principle 
deserving of early embodiment is an electoral system. 
The evaluation of a- man’s deserts in the bestowal of 
Fellowships, Lecturerships and Professorships should 
always be a subtle matter, and often it will be safer 
to trust the decisions arrived by a large electoral 
body ^rather than let them] depend on a single in- 
dividual or a very small/ group of individuals. The 
principle involved is one of essential fairness, and it 
IS most fitting in a university that the men most 
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generally appreciated should receive the places 
which are in the gift of the university. E\*en granting 
that undergraduates are not in a competent position 
to take part in such elections, — though senior under- 
graduates, say of two years* standing, may exercise 
their votes wisely in some matters— the graduates 
of a university should be gradually accorded privileges 
of determining to a good extent the personnel of the 
university. 

The publication, recently, of the Cal- 
cutta University Commission's Report, to- 
gether with the controversy relating to the 
raising of the examination fees of that Uni- 
versity, seems to have roused much public- 
attention on the question of univer- 
sity education throughout the whole of 
India, 


Indian Women and their Social 
Position. 

In the current number of the Bulletin 
of the Indian Rationalistic Society y 
published in Calcutta and edited by four 
g<?ntlcmen named Messrs. S. C. Mookeijee, 
J. C. Sinha, Wajid Ali and R. C. Maulik, 
representing Hindu, Mussalmaii and 
Christian views, there appears an article 
on Indian Women from the pen of the last 
named gentleman. He says 

My compatriots arc now aux prises iwith Cfovern* 
ment for political reforms, and reck not what happens 
to their hou.se where all arc at sixes and sevens. They 
think that political reforms should come first. This 
is putting tne cart before the horse with a vengeance. 
1 cannot persuade myself to subscribe to this view, 
and think that if we put our house in order first, we 
will be stronger and better fitted to fight for political 
reforms. The cast-iron rules that govern and 
regulate the social life of Indians are largely respon- 
sible for the emasculation of Indian races. Many of 
my countrymen share this view, but they dare not 
avow it lest they should incur the displeasure of the 
orthodox party which reigns supreme in the land. 
They have b^ome so bloodless— so imbecile, that 
when the question of improving the society presents 
itself, the courage of their convictions hies into the 
background, and they speak like a mouse in a 
cheese. I, therefore, undertake to deal with the 
most important of all social questions, namely, the 
social position of women. ^ 

Tbe writer, after dwelling at consider- 
able length on the various disabilities the 
Hindu women suffer from and the social 
fetters that bind them, observes 

In this connection 1 should mention what Iswar 
Clundra Vidyasagar, a transcendent savant, did to 
relieve the misery of the Hindu widows. He inchoated 
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a movement in favour of the remarriage of widows 
,ind proved beyond doubt b\ extracts from the 
Shastras that the Hindus were perfectly ju.stitied in 
remacrying widows. I'his incensed the utmost ire of 
the orthodox section of the community ; and they 
hauled him over the coals. A few years ago Sir 
Ashutosh Mukerjfee, another great man, had to 
encounter a similar opposition when he proposed tq, 
remarry his widowed daughter. 

The life of a Hindu widow is wretched in the 
highest degree. If she falls into this condition when 
young without any provision being made for her 
against the rainy day, either by her father or her 
husband, she becomes a slave to the family where 
she lives. Albeit while her parents are alive she is 
protected, to some extent, by their natural affection 
from the cold winds of indigence and servitude, yet 
their death deprives her of her last point (Vappui, 

rhe tenets of the Shastras make it incumbent upon 
the relations of their hu-sbands to maintain her as 
long as she lives ; but, save in very rare instances, 
she groans under nhject slavery and its consequent 
tribulations. She does not get the pittance of food 
.and clothing without w'orkitig hard from early morn 
to dewy eve ; and the cup of her afflictions over- 
flows. its brim when she is regarded as a dead-wei^ht 
upon the purse. W'hen a man dies without leaving 
his wife any property or sons, she then visualises her 
position clearly, all its hideous dfsohation, its iron 
servitude, its clanking chains of duty. Its dreary labour, 
its complete hopelessness. Nailed to the cross of 
suffering w’ith *^soft silence and siibmiss obedience,” 
to the agony of ills that are writ for her in sour 
misfortune’s look. 


The Advent of the Partis in Indian. 

In the course of* a learned paper on “The 
(jreat Bage of I^crsia and His I'ollowers" 
which appears in the July number of The 
Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
(Bangalore) from the pen of Royhintan 
N. Fram Mirza, a.m. i.c.k,, &c., occur the 
following interesting details relating to the 
exodus of the Parsis from Persia to India, 
where they now form such an important 
part of the population, by their unity and 
cqjture, though not by their numbers. 

The Conquest of Persia by the Arabs . — It was in 
the year 641 A.D. that the Arabs in the full flush of 
their new faith of Lslam ran over Persia, defeated 
Yazdagard III, on the field of Nehavand, 50 miles to 
the south of the city of Hamadan, thus causing the 
termination of the Persian dynasty. 

The Exodus of the Pams,— The Conquest of 
Persia by the followers of Islam now leads us to the 
exodus of the iParsis from Persia into India. At the 
outset, 1 must make it clear that there are proofs to 
show, that this was not the only cause of driving the 
Persians outside the country. Persecution there must 
have been, causing exodus on a greater scale,* for 
Prof. Jackson telS us that even now, the i{oroa$trians 
in Per£a are often persecuted in various ways, (t is 
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not fight to believe that the conversion of Persia 
into Mahomedan faith took place all at once, for l)r. 
Spetgel observes with certain amount of surprise that 
Parsism still flourished in Iran quite three centuries 
after the Arab conquest. 

Ancient Religious Connection bctweoi Persia and 
/«rfm.-^Mr. M. M. Murzban points out in his “Parsis 
m India" that there was religious connection between 
Zoroastrians and India even as far back as C*no B. C, 
There' is a Hindu account of the advent of a fire- 
respecting priest from Persia into Dwaraka (in 
Kathiawad). In historic times, the Punjab formed 
part of the Persian dominions from its conquest by 
Darius Hystaspes about 510, till 350 B C. About 
the beginning: of the Christian era, the Kanerkis, the 
Indian Scythian rulers of the I'unjab, seem to have 
adopted the religion of the Magi (J.assen in the 
Journal of the Beng. Asia-Society, XI, 45()), as 
indicated by the picture of fire altars stamped on 
their coins. During the reigns of the Sassanian Kings 
.the relations between India and I^ersla were closer. 
Mr, Murzban states that according to one account, 
eJtrly in the seventh century, a large body of Persians 
landed in Western India, ;ind Wiltord states that one 
of the leaders was a son of King Khosru Parviz and 
believe that the family of Udeypur has sprunj^ from 
this stock. 

Excavations at Patalipuira or Modern Patna . — 
Dr. D, B. Spooner has carried out recently cxcav.ations 
at Pataliputra, or Palibothra (Megasthencs), Kusimi- 
pura or Pushpapura of the ancient Kingdom of 
Magadha, moaern Patna. He has discovered the 
remains of a hundred columned palace, or throne 
room corresponding to the Persepolitan one of Darius 
the Great. P'urther Dr. Spooner points out that a 
wave of Persian advance in India must have taken 
place oven in times anterior to C’handragupta, even as 
far as Orissa and Assam. He says that the Yavans, 
mentioned in the temple records of Jagannath, as 
invading Orissa between 458 and 421 B.C. were a 
‘*Zoroastrian tribe from some part of the Persian 
Realm.’* Thus there were Zoroastrians in India 
in the Ach:emenian times. 

Many Migrations of Parsis to 7 vards Jndia. —Much 
more can be written on this subject, but it is not 
possible here to enlarge upon it. Briefly then, we 
may ' say that there must have been many such 
migrations of Parsis towards the east, at different 
periods and very naturally, it must have reached a 
much greater magnitude when the Arabian persecu- 
tion was at its worst, and with this particular 
exodus we are for the moment concerned with. 

Where did the Refugees Lund in India, — We do 
not exactly know the modes of their departure from 
the Persian Gulf at the persecution. The only in- 
formation we can collect on the subject is from a IxKik 
called Kisseh-e-Sanjan which might h tve been written 
by a Mazdean priest in the year about named 
B’ahman Kaikobad Sanjana, who lived in Nowsari, 
(now a railway station on the B. B. and CM. Railway), 
north of Bombay. 

According to him the refugees first landed at Diu, 
a small town on the Gulf of Cambay to the south of 
the Kathiawar Coast, and then a little later on, changed 
thei^ residence to Sanjan (25 miles south of Damman) 
ruled then by a Hindu prince called Jadai Rana, 
Before allowing them to settle, the prince desired to 
know something dbout this new race, so the most 


learned amongst the refugees drew up 16 Shlokas in 
which are summarised the duties enjoined by their 
religion. 

They were permitted to settle down provided they 
adopted the language of the country and the Hindoo 
dress for the women, and the men should no long- 
er carry weapons and that they should perform the 
marriage ceremonies at night according to the Hindoo 
custom. The exiles, anxious for peace and rest 
agreed to all this. They settled down in a large tract 
of land, not far away from Sanjan, and built an altar 
for lighting the sacred fire and from that time onwards, 
Zoroastrian rites and ceremonies began to be performed 
on Indian soil. 

When did the Refugees reach India ? — The date 
of the landing at Sanjan has great controversies, as 
some hold it was in 716 A. D., while as per calculations 
made by Mr. Cama it is stated as 936 A. D. For 
nearly 3of) years, the Parsis lived peacefully at Sanjan 
some migrating to Cambay, Ankleswar, Variaw, 
Yankancr, Surat and Thana. 

Another Fight and Massacre. — About 1305 A.D. 
they fought with the Rana against Mahmood Shah 
or Ala-uddin-Khilji. In the great fight the Rana 
perished and Ardeshir a Parsi hero died and once 
more, many Parsis fled to the mountains of Bahruit 
8 miles east of Sanjan, taking the Sacred Fire with 
them, whicli they had lighted after their first landing 
in Sanjan. 

What happens to the Sacred Fire Commenced at 
Sanjan. — Mr. Murzban mentions : “The grotto, 
where thq Sacred Fire was deposited, is still to be 
seen.” I'he fugitives remained there 12 years, and 
then went to oansdah. In 1331 they conveyed the 
Sacred Fire to Naosari, where many Parsis had 
settled long time ago. From Naosari, the fire was 
removed in 1733 to Surat temporarily for 3 years. 
Frcmi there it was taken to Balsar but at last it found 
a final resting place in Tdwada on the 28th October, 
1742, where it is to-ilay. 

The Spread of the Community. — The continuation 
and further spreading of the Parsi race is but natural, 
and it is not necessary here to go into the various 
details describing various migrations of the Parsis 
from one place to another in India, and the details of 
how such and such family flourished. Such details 
and minute histories can be obtained from various 
books and publications by European and Parsi 
historians. 


Religious Education in India. 

Mr. Doreswaray Iyengar, b.a., from whose 
interesting article on the above subject in 
the June number of the Hindustan Review 
(Allahabad) we made extensive ‘ quota- 
tions in our August issue, continues his 
theme in the current (July) number of the 
same magazine, which amply repays peru- 
sal. He sums up with the following 
words : 

\\"e have seen ■ that neither the present system pf 
education is so immoral and bad as is'made out, not 
does religious education possess the magical power of 
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showering countless blessings on our country. The 
evils attributed to the present system of education are 
largely the result of other factors, and unless a series 
of revolutionary changes occur in our system of life 
and our national character, no moral education can be 
profitably undertaken in India. The pursuit after 
religious and moral education is a wild goose chase, 
and it is attended witli immense practical diftii ulties. 
It is not certainly worth the cost or the effort necessary 
to organise religious education in our schools. The 
country as a whole is apathetic towards it and those 
who are very anxious to have it must seek it in the 
private educative agencies. If these are now effete 
and useless why not reform and purify them *' 
('ertainly that would be far easier work than establish- 
ng religious education in the school?;, and if successful, 
these agencies will be far more effective in s»'iving tht- 
cause ot religion. And besides, why .should we confuse 
between religious education and moral education and 
advocate the one as if it were the other ? If we seek 
some moral instructicn for our youths, the existing 
educational agency can be easily adjusted to supply i». 
But this will not be possible if religious education 
comes up. Religious education is thus (juite unten- 
able in tWory as well as in practice. 


A Plea for Freedom for Indian Women. 

lirckT the above ea])tion an article a])- 
pears in the July issue of the Himlmtan 
Review in the course of which the writer, 
Mr. Mukancli Lai, n.A. (Oxon.), observes : 

...And the custodians of this social tyranny arc our 
womenfolk, 'rherefofe, in order to be enrolled in t|ie 
list of living and progrc.ssive nations of the world we 
will have to give freedom to our women, to educate 
themselves, so that they can help our men to break 
dow'n the caste barrier, to stop the decay of our society. 
It is not for political reasons that I plead for freedom 
for women but social and national reasons. I am one 
of those who know and believe that a nation may 


keep slaves, may keep women in bondage, may hide 
them within pardah walls, yet it can be politically free. 
Women of European countries have lived in bondage 
long after these countries were politicall}' free or e.stab* 
lished Parliaments. Turkey was politically free with 
her women in the Harem. China was free with the 
ladies’ feet cramped. And Turki‘y is not tree when 
women have come out. Egypt is not free when her 
women parade in the streets and make political demon- 
strations. But she was free when her women .never 
came out into the public. China can hardly be called 
politically sovereign to-day though they have cut oft 
pigtails and stopped crippling their women. I can 
conceive of India politically free or self-govprning and 
yet under the same vicious social system — breeding a 
race of pigmies, dying at the first blast of any epide- 
mic. Honu* Rule will not stop our race-suicide. Very 
lew ol us realise, tin* Indians as a people are bound to 
disappear in the course of a tew centuries if they do 
not change tlu-ir sot i.d habits, their mode of living and 
eating. How can you expect the people to be healthy 
and strong when every third man or woman has got to 
do her or his own cooking under most insanitary con- 
ditions, when one lias to go without .1 meal rather than 
take it from t>ni* of diiVercnt caste. When one has 
meals at all sorts of times : and when millions of peo- 
ple have only one meal a day — and that too of least 
nourishing iood. How can you expect strong and 
healthy children when they are not fed or clothea pro- 
ierly, when children go to bed with tlicir parents as 
ate as m to 12 at night and get up at 5 or 0 in the 
morning. How is it possible to proceed with the 
social reconstruction of our society unless our women 
agree to it and take it into hand. It is very easy to 
say "women are the foundation of our luture greatness’’ 
and talk glibly about the emancipation of women of 
their education and so forth. V’hat we have got to 
bear in mind is that in every country women are the 
foundation of homo and family, consequently of society. 
And no nation can achieve greatness unless the women 
of that nation work lor that national greatness ; and 
that can be done only by truly well educated mothers. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


The Spiritual Basis of the New World 
Order. 

In the April number of The International 
Review of Missions (London) Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin, D. D., in the course of an 
article under the above caption, writes : 

Equality seems an impossible and an undesirable 
ideal for human society. Life with its differences in 
maturity, in gifts, in temperaments, is evidently 
contrived to render ’equality unattainable The 
fireater the variety of a^es and natures and talents 
m any community, the richer its life will be. The 


lornib of democratic organization which attempt to 
bring all workers or students or artists or believers 
t6 one level are impoverishing tyrannies. But there 
can be brotherhood without equality among the older 
and younger members of .a family, and among the 
more or less developed peoples of mankind. Wise 
pa‘rent.s lead but do not drive their children and bring 
them to self-control and self-determination. Mother 
countries can do the same wuth colonies or prutec- 
toratos. 

Comments on the above are superfluous. 

Tile Bose Institirte. * 

Sir J. C. Bose’s discpvery • of the 
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isesftonse of plants to Wireless stimulation 
seems to have roused keen interest in 
Europe and it is expected that practical 
application will soon be made of this 
discovery. Nature, in a review published 
in the current number, says : 

India is to be congratulated upon the foundation 
and generous endowment of an institute of this charac- 
ter, which is intend(»d to include departments for phys- 
ics, plant physiology, animal physiology, and psycho- 
physics, as well as their applications to agriculture 
and medicine. The address (of Sir J. C. Bose lout- 
lines the events leading up to the organisation of the 
institute. It is pointed out that the two ideals before 
the country are complementary and not antagonistic. 
There is first the individualistic ideal of winning suc- 
cess in all affairs, of securing rnaterifil efficiency and of 
satisfaction of personal ambition These are necessary 
but by themselves cannot secure the life of a nation. 
The weakling who has refused the conflict, having acqu- 
ired nothing, has nothing to renounce. He alone ^o 
has striven and won can enrich the world by giving 
away the fruits of his victorious experience. The 
ideal of giving, of enriching — in fine, of self-renuncia- 
tion in response to the highest call of humanity, is the 
other and complementary ideal. In many of the 
papers Sir J. C. Bose was assisted by his research 
students. The records upon which the conclusions of 
the Calcutta laboratory arc based are on an entirely 
different level. In those, skill in manipulation, and 
the most ingenious clockwork and electrical device 
have been combined to evolve methods whereby the 
minute movements of response to carefully regulated 
stimuli have been recorded on the same chart as their 
time relations. In order to cut out errors arising from 
the variation of factors other than the one under consi- 
deration, the observations are in most cases made 
only for a short period of lime. This is possible with 
the aid of the great magnification employed ; the latter 
is obtained by combination of levers coupled with the 
disturbance of equilibrium in a majjnctic field due to 
the motion of the steel lever in it. I he massed attack 
of the workers in the Bose Institute has in a very 
short time cleared up much that was obscure in the 
phenomena of response. 


The Democratization and Emancipation 
of the Orient. 

In The Philippine Review (Manila, P. I.) 
for March 1919 under the caption 
“Facing the Situation” there appears an 
Editorial Note under which the writer 
observes : 

When the time, therefore, has come that the 
Philippine Republic shall see its rebirth, the death-knell 
for colonialism in the Orient will have been rung. 
Already the forces of a ^eat democracy had made 
their way through in neighbor countries, from the 
Philippines. 'Inc American policy in this country 
aqd m China bears unusual meaning with regard to 
Korea and the older policies pursued in Java and in 
India. Ihe war has accelerated the rnornentum lo 


this new movement towards national consciousness. 
The passing of the old order in Flurope has its natural 
counte^art in the East. If the war has been fought 
in the Old World for the defense of the rights of weak 
nations, China and Korea and Java and the 
Philippines should not be . excluded from the pale of 
the principle. This is fundamental. No world 
harmony can exist that is based on schisms of interests 
between East and West. “The East will begin 
attentively to listen to the West as soon as the V^st 
begins to listen attentively to the East”, to quote from 
the editor of the defunct New Eastf Mr. Robertson 
Scott. I'here is actual and imperative need of erasing 
every living vestige of race prejudice, to make this 
world livable. As Mr. Dennett has expressed it, “It 
must be perfectly clear * * * that the traditional 
attitude of the European toward the Asiatic race must 
give way before new policies and methods in keeping 
with the ideals for which the war in Europe is being 
fought:^ 

Such is the basis to a world democracy, and, in the 
Orient, it resolves itself as to whether we Orientals 
are to continue encroaching upon one another’s 
interests. To kill forever every form of Western 
exploitation of the East and to inject permanently the 
idea of altruism into the current of colonial thoug^ht, it is 
basical that purification must begin at home. Happily, 
the Peace Conference has committed itself ardently to 
this task. But w’hat the inter-Allied convention alone 
can do will not suffice. It is necessary that the purest 
and most genuine force of democracy be implanted 
in Oriental thought. More than Japan, more than 
China, more than any other country m the East, the 
Philippines is called upon to push this task,’ because 
it is her fortune to have been bred in American ideas 
and ideals, which arc inherently democratic. Such 
i« the Filipino people’s position in the East. They 
.'ire bound to open the way to real Oriental 
emancipation. 

Whot Conitentinople mean* to Britain 
and Islam- 

In an article under the above caption in 
the July number of The Asiatic Review 
(London) Lt.-Col. A. C. Yate writes : 

We are indebted to the Right Hon. Syed Ameer 
Ali for an article in the Tune (1915) number of the 
Contemporary Review, which, coming from his 
authoritative pen, gives, so to speak, chapter and 
verse for the statements which have been made from 
time to time by His Majesty’s Ministers on the subject 
of the Caliphate. Ministers said that Islam must 
settle the Caliphate, and Mr. Ameer Ali explains 
why and indicates how. Nay, more ! It is made 
perfectly clear that to annul a tenure of four centuries’ 
duration is a drastic measure which would seriously 
perturb the Mohammedan world. 

Constantinople stands upon a site so vitally associ* 
ated with famous incidents and decisive movements 
in the world’s history, that a moment's thought must 
convince mankind that the transfer of its possession 
involves religious, political, strategic, and commercial 
interests and powers of the gravest moment. It may 
be the Trojan War, fought, some say, for the right to 
navigate the Hellespont 1 it may be the voyage of the 
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ArgOt bwt on winnin^f for Hellas the (iolden Fleece 
at Colchis ; it may be Persia invading Greece, or 
Greece subjugating Persia ; it may be b^rank 
challenging Islam, or Turk menacing Christendom ; 
be it Roman Emperor or Sassanian monarch, the base 
or goal of their efforts was the C^ity of Constantine. 
Agamemnon, Jason, Xerxes, Alexander, the Empress 
Helena, Constantine, Julian, Justinian, the Comneni 
and Palseologi, Godfrey of Bouillon, Baldwin of 
Flanders, Dandolo, Mohammed the Second, Selim 
the First, and Suleman the Magnificent — each name 
is witness to the part played in the history of the world 
by Constantinople, the Metropolis first of a Roman 
and then of a Greek Empire. 

After dwelling on the various points of 
importance as a social, political or com- 
mercial centre, of Constantinople, the 
writer concludes his article with the 
following characteristic lines : — 

We come back to the thought that the Ottoman 
(. aliphate has endured for four hundred years, and 
that all Islam respects the prescriptive rights of the 


THE CROSS OF 

(F'koM THK pKKnCH OK 

O UR entry into the village of Karakou 
(or some such name) was a fine 
surprise effect. The village only con- 
tained women, children and old men. 
The Lolobe fighting men ( the fellows were 
called something like that, but I am not 
((uite sure what ) were by chance all away 
hunting that evening. 

Thanks to the thick dusk,— and also to 
the fact that one of our men had discreetly 
knocked on the head an old fellow with a 
face as wrinkled as an old polished shoe, 
who was crouching near the enclosure and 
thought he was guarding the village, — we 
crawled up to the edge of the central square 
without raising an alarm. Hidden behind 
the huts, we loaded and pointed our rifles 
in order to kill all these shadows, who 
suspected nothing. 

Some were sitting on stones, or on 
the ground ; others were walking about 
opposite me ; on a bench placed against a 
wil two niggers sat stiU and silent, close 
together. As I aimed at the one on the 


Sultan as Khalifa. **All Islam ' means three hundred 
millions of people, of whom one hundred millions at 
least are subjects of His Majesty King George the 
Fifth, The Empire that rules one-third of the votaries 
of a great religion cannot ignore the other two-thirds. 
During the Balkan War the Moslem population of 
India were deeply *moved, and watched witn unfeigned 
anxiety the threatened disruption of the Ottoinap 
Empire. IsUm, our statesmen have declired, must 
settle the Caliphate. It is not impossible that, between 
conflicting interests and perilous ambitions, the voice 
of Lslam may decide the mte of Constantinople, 

India day by day becomes more and more a voice 
heard in the counsels of the Empire. “Mr. Montagu, 
the Aga Khan, the Maharaja of Bikanir, and members 
of the Council of India who have been asked |to give 
their views, all express their opinion that the removal 
of the Sultan from Constantinople would have a 
deplorable effect in India." I do not think that 
t hristendom rclizes what it owes to the unstinted 
fidelity during the critical juncture of the war of the 
vast Mussulman pr^pulation which acknowlcgcs the 
way of Britain and France. 


HONOUR 
Hknki Barbi ssk) 

right, I wondered what it was they were 
not saying to ench other. . . . 

The signal ! Tlic thunder of our rifles 
broke out from all sides at once. It was 
not long,— all these ink-black shadows 
were gathered to their fathers in two min- 
utes. They seemed to plunge into the 
ground, or to be blown away like smoke. 

I must confess we then finished ofl’, 
rather roughly, the few men and women 
who had escaped our salvo, sticking in their 
huts like mules. This excess, quite natural 
and human in the war 7.one, was excusable 
because ot the joy of victory,— and also 
because we were drunk, having discovered 
in the chief’s hut a barrel of tafia sold to 
these same Lolobes by some wretched Eng- 
lish agent. 

I should say» as my excuse, that I 
have only a very confused remembrance 
of what happened then. But yes,— there 
is one detail,— those two savages viiio 
were opposite me when I was ain^ng, and 
at one ol whom I fired. I srfw them again. 
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I almost fell over them. They made one 
corpse at the foot of the bench where one 
moment b^tfore they had been so oddly 
silent in each other’s company. It was a 
negro and a negress, stiff and twisted 
together \ like two clutched hands,— two 
loversl In spite of myself the thing haun- 
ted me ; so much so, that I could not help 
joking about it, several times, on that his- 
toric evening. 

After that my memory fails — the orgy, 
our cries, dances, grimaces and gesticula- 
tions,— and suddenly a sharp pain in my 
skull — 1 fell — and then no more. . . . 

I only recovered consciousness six weeks 
after, in the hospital at St. Louis. 1 opened 
my eyes, one morning, to a white ward and 
a smell of iodoform. They told me then, 
in bits, what had happened. Our column 
had foolishly delayed in the village, and 
slept on the site of their conquest. And 
thus had the Lolobe fighting men massa- 
cred them all on their return,— every man 
jack of them. 

“And 1 ?“— I asked. 

They explained to me that 1 had been 
saved by a lucky chance. A hut had come 
down, and stunned me, but hidden me in 
its ruins. The next day our main body 
had come back and razed the village to the 
ground. They killed off all the Lolobes 
and dragged me out by the feet from the 
protecting rubbish. 

But there was better still. The Gover- 
nor had come to my bed, to tell me, him- 
self, that 1 had been appointed a Knight of 
the Legion of Honor. 

All my comrades killed, and myself 
decorated ! 1 fell asleep that day in an 
indescribable state of emotion and unmixed 
bliss, 

I was not long in getting l>etter,— in 
such a hurry was I to go back to my village 
with the cross I had won. I dreamt how 
they would all look — father, mother and 
neighbours. My former friends, poor 
wretches, would not dare talk to me, and 
the foreman of the works would be very 
friendly. Who knows whether even the 
ticli Miss Mounier, in spite of her age, 
Wf»uld not agree to marry me ? 

The day so long expected came at last. 
One July mormug, I got down at Villeneuvc 


with dragging limbs and head held high, 
with my old greatcoat and my new 
cross. 

Lord, what a reception! The station 
was cram-full of music. There was a 
row of girls, the little ones in their first 
communion dresses, and the elder ones as 
brides, with flags and bouquets. A man, 
packed into a little frock coat and red as 
a peony, greeted me while I was still on the 
foot-board. The Count of Vilvert, who 
owns the chateau and was in hunting kit, 
smiled at me. People, jostled and pushed 
each other, saying : “That’s him !” just as 
one says : God save the king. And in the 
crowd my relatives preened themselves, 
unrecognisable in their Sunday clothes. 

They dragged me off to lunch at the 
town hall. There were speeches before the 
meal and after it. I was the hero of the 
occasion. They called me “The glorious 
survivor of Karakou” and “The hero of 
Senegal.” They related my exploit to me 
in many different fashions, and had a way 
of suddenly mixing up with it things about 
France and civilisation. 

Towards evening, as the lunch was 
drawing to its close and things were 
quieter, a journalist came up to my chair 
and asked me to tell him, myself, for his 
paper, the tine things 1 had done. 

“Well,” I began, “it’s like this — I — ” 

But I could not finish and only gaped 
at him. My arm that was waving in the 
air grew still. “1 do not know —” I had 
to confess. 

“Well answered !” exclaimed the fool. 
“The brave fellow does not even deign to 
remember his feats.” 

1 smiled. We all rose from the table. 
There was another procession to the end 
of the village — speeches — drinks all round, 
stood by old Barbat. Then, after a general 
embracing we separated. And at last I 
found myself alone in the dusk near the 
factory. 

Then I took, the little road that goes 
round the church, to get home. Although 
it was growing dark, my eyes were dazed 
and blinking, and ray feet felt heavy. My 
head was empty and dull, and yet some- 
thing was tormenting me. 

Yes, that crude question of the newspaper 
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man was driving into my poor head like 
a nail — ‘^What fine thing did you do ?” 

Yes,— what indeed ? 1 must have done 
something extraordinary,— there was the 
cross to prove it,— but what ? 

I stopped abruptly in the middle of the 
darkening road and stood stuck there like 
a mile-stone, trying to think, and worrying 
because I could not. Had they confuvsed 
my ideas with all their champagne and 
their involved reasoning? Anyhow, there 
I was, like those people in novels who have 
forgotten a part of their life, — I had 
absolutely forgotten my striking action 
and seemed never to have done it ! 

I set ofi* again homeward, very uneasy. 
Then, at a turning, I saw in the twilight, 
on a farm bench, two people sitting close 
to each other. They must have been 
holding hands, and they were not talking, 
but they seemed engrossed in their mutual 
silence. One could see very little of them 
in the dusk— only that they were human 
beings and that they were exchanging 
something better than words. 


“Ah — ” said I, stopping again . , . and 
suddenly, with eyes fixed on this remote 
corner of our village, I saw another 
village, now destro\'^ed and wiped off the 
earth with alb- its inhabitants,— especially 
the two little black figures that had 
palpitated together before me, only show- 
ing me their human forms and the silence 
in which they were wrapped. And this 
indistinct couple, because of the darkness, 
were exactly like those two shadows,— 
those shadow s, those negroes ! 

How stupid it was to find any resem- 
blance. But I could not help it. When 
one has drunk too much, one becomes 
somehow silly and simple. And I must 
have been very drunk ; for, this odd 
resemblance which ought to have made 
me laugh, made me cry ; an d I lifted my 
hand to my cross and hid it swiftly at 
the bottom of my pocket, — like something 
that had been stolen. 

Tinnslaied by 

Pramii.a CHArnurar, 
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Stuyaji Ani> His Times—:/. Sarkar. Pp, 50S. 
M. C. Sarkar & Sons, Calcutta, Rs. 4. 

Of late, Maratha history has attracted more 
attetition than before, and no le.ss than three 
volumes dealing with the rise of the Marat has, 
have been published in rapid succession. Of 
these Prof. Sarkar’s work is decidedly the best. 
He has tapped all the available sources of 
information, with the single exception of the 
Portuguese. An eminent Persian scholar, Prof. 
Sarkar is perhaps the best person in India for 
such a work. The Marathi Chronicles or 
Bakhars lack chronological arrangement, and 
are mostly unreliable, as has 'been so ably 
pointed out by Mr. V. K. Raj wade. Conse- 
quently Prof. Sarkar had to depend mainly on 
Persian Historical works and contemporary 
English and Persian Correspondence ; but he 
has not failed to utilise the Bakhars and the 
published Marathi records. In his work, we 
get £or the imt time, acarefiil and chronological 
narration of Shivaji's acbicTcment. The date of 


every event has been carefully ascertained, and 
every source of information scientifically 
examined. But this form.s at the same time the 
strong as well as the weak points of the present 
volume. For at times the reader is confronted 
with such a formidable array of facts, as can 
hardly l)e interesting to him." Inspite of this 
defect Prof. Sarkar’s Shivnji will always be 
considered as a very important contribution to 
Indian Scholarship. 

Excellent and authoritative as the work is, 
we have to differ from the views of the illustri- 
ous author on some minor points. When he 
says that, “The period of Maratha ascendancy 
has . not left India richer b}" a single grand 
building, or beautiful picture, or finely written 
manuscript,” Prof. Sarkar seems to have 
overstated the fact. We have seen very beauti- 
ful illuminated manuscripts in the museum of 
the Bharat Itihas Sanshodhak Mandal of Poona 
that, as specimens of the caligraphist’s act, can 
well be compared with the best Persian manu- 
scripts. Yerj' fine portraits of Ngna ^dnavis, 
Mahadji Sindhia, Sawai Madhava Rao and 
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Baji Rao L, have been exhibited by the B. I. S. 
Mandal, and there is no reason to suspect 
that the painters were not Marathas. 

As an illustration of their lack of pc dish, 
Prof. Sarkar points out that the Marathas 
have '^no respectful mode of address like the ap 
(your honour) of Northern India, all ranks are 
theed and thoued.^* The Marathas both in 
th^r correspondence and everyday conversation, 
make^ a careful distinction between tu and 
tumhi^yovi and thou. And the usual practice of 
addressing every correspondent as Ashesha 
gunalankarana Akhandlakshmi-alankrita Raja- 
many a J?^*asAri,— clearly shows that the Mara- 
thas were not incapable of expressing cere- 
monial courtesy. 

We do not understand why Prof Sarkar 
converts Gaga into Ganga Bhatta. Visheshvar 
alias Gaga had a pet name as every other 
Maharashtra Brahman of his time. These pet 
names like Nana, Baba, Bhau, Bapu arc not 
corrupt forms of Sanskrit words. We also fail 
to understand why he thinks that the title of 
Hambir Rao was conferred on Ananda Rao. 
Makaji Ananda Rao was a mitural son of 
Shahaji and a half-brother of Shi vaji. As such, 
it was quite possible that he succeeded Pratap 
Rao in the Sarnobatship. But the title of 
Hambir Rao has always been associated with 
the name of Hansaji Mobile. 

Cautious and careful as he is, Prof. Sarkar 
has at least once been carried Jiway by the 
eloquence of the Maratha Bakhar writers. 
Among the distinguished officers who accom- 
panied Shivaji to Haidaradad, Prof. Sarkar 
mentions Tanaji Malusare (p. 375). Tanaji 
however died seven years earlier in 1070 
(p. 2091 in his assault on Kondana. 

Finally, we cannot agree with Prof. Sarkar, 
when he tells us that the Marathas did not 
produce a single banker or businessman of 
repute. In Chitnis Bakhar^ mention has been 
made of Sheshava Naik, a banker of renown 
with whom Maloji had deposited his treasures. 
In the Peshwa period all payments ».were made 
by Hvndis. Hundis were given for even such 
a small sum as Rs. :^3-8 (See Rajwade-Afara- 
thyancha Itihasancht Sadbanen, Yol, X) and 
we cannot understand how Hundis could be so 
popular, if there were no good banks and 
bankers. We also know that during the 
Peshwa period, Maratha merchants not only 
settled in the coast towns of Arabia, but their 
ships often plied between China and India 
(Raiwade, Yol. X). Finance ministers like Ram 
Chandra Baba Shenvi and Nana Fadnavis 
would have done honour to any country. 

Prof. Sarkar seems to think that caste rivalry 
fonned the principal cause of the douTifall of 
the Marathas. No doubt it was one of the 
canases, but it was by no means the main cause 
that brought about the disruption of the 
Marathk emp^. Inapite of its prevalence the 
Maratha Empire grew in extent and power 


for more than a century. The chief bane of 
Maharashtra was feudalism, and the Maratha 
Empire fell because it had no opportunity of 
reforming its feudal organisation, before it 
came into conflict with the English. 

But these are mere minor points. ^^Shivaji 
and his Times” will considerably add to Prof. 
Sarkar’s well deserved reputation, and he will 
be regarded as an authority on the subject. 
The volume will repay careful study, and we 
can confidently recommend it to every student 
of Indian Historj\ This work has cost the 
author not merely labour but considerable 
money as well. He has at a very great expense 
obtained copies of Bombay and Surat Factory 
Records. His collection of Persian letters is un- 
rivalled in India and wc confess that we do not 
feel ourselves competent to review his book. 

, S. N. vS. 

Thk Sii-k Industry and Tradk by Ratan C. 
RawllWy M.A., M. Sc. (Econ). P. S. King and 
Son, Ltd, London. 12s. 6d. net. Pp. 172^XVX. 

The book has been written from the stand- 
point of the British and French master weavers 
and spinners. It contains the general features of 
the weaving and spinning industries of the above 
two countries. The object of the author is to 
help the exploitation of India by advising her to 
export raw silk and silk waste suitable for 
European looms and spinning factories. • 

Many are a\yare of the fact that India was 
once a great silk manufacturing country. The 
industry was nearly killed bv the jealousy of the 
British niaiiufiicturers after the advenf of the 
East India Company ( Vide “Industrial Arts of 
India” by Sir George IVirdwood). “The winders 
of raw silk called Nagoads * have been treated 
with such injustice that instances have been 
known of their cutting off their thumbs to 
prevent their being forced to wind silk” {Vide 
‘^Considerations of Indian Affairs,” London 
1772, by William Bolts). India is gradually 
importing increasing quantities of raw silk and 
silk fabrics and exporting decreasing quantities 
of raw silk and silk goods though the quantity 
of silk waste exported by her is being increased. 
There is a demand for Indian raw silk in India. 
Indian weavers of Kumbakonam, Mayavaram, 
Conjeeveram, Trichinopoly, Madura, Salem, 
Coimbatore, Shikarpur, Benares, Sualkuehi 
(Assam) and other places are anxious to get 
Indian raw silk but there is no regular supply 
of it. Imported raw silk from China and Japan 
is being utilized* by the weavers of Bombay, the 
Punjab and the United Provinces, but there is 
no market for Indian raw silk in these places. 
Want of any commercial organization to push 
Indian raw silk on the market is responsible for 
such a state of things. There are many commer- 


* A caste in Malda whose occs^tion even 
now is silkworm rearing. 
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cial agents, firms and brokers for Chinese and 
Japanese raw silk, but no such agencies exist for 
advertising Indian raw silk. In many places 
Mysore raw^ silk is not know n at all and in 
others the quantit3^ and qnalitj^ of Bengal raw 
silk required, is not available. It will not be 
economic to prodtice finely-reeled silk with the 
multivoltine cocoons of M^^sore, Bengal and 
Kollegal for European markets as suggested by 
the author, wdien there is a considerable local 
market for comparatively thick thread for wdiich 
multivoltine cocoons are particularly" suitable. 
The more raw^ silk India imports and the less of 
silk fabrics, and the more manufactured goods 
she exports, the better it is for her. It should 
be noted that China «and Japan consume a large 
quantity^ of raw" silk produced Iw them and 
export their surplus slock of raw" silk, w"hereas 
France and Italy* consume almost all the raw- 
silk produced by themselves and import a large 
quantity of it from Jap.nn, Turkey and Brucia, 
etc., for keeping their looms engaged. If our 
demand for silk goods can be met in India by 
increasing and cheapening the Indian raw silk 
and by organizing the w-eaving industry, there 
W'ould be no cause for regret even if the I'rench 
and Biiiish markets for our raw silk w-ere 
never recovered. 

Pierced mulberry, tasar, eri and muga cocoons 
( w-asteilsilk) have been spun into thread by 
village w’omen from time iminemorial and many 
old w’Omen of' Bengal, Assam and the Central 
Provinces earn their livelihood by* this industry*. 
Many poor w*omen w’ill be out of employment 
if all our w*aste silk is exported, but there is no 
reason why* our surplus w*aste silk should not 
be exported until some enterprizing men establi.sh 
silk spinning factories in Bengal, My*sore, Assam 
and Kashmir, like the Chhoi and David Sasoon 
silk mills of Bombay*. There is a great demand 
for handspun fabrics both in India and abroad, 
and the more w*aste silk is spun in India the 
better it is for her. 

We are quite at one wdth the author about 
the evils of State control and the merits of 
private enterprise aided by State capital des- 
cribed by him on page 143 and about the 
establishment of a ‘silk conditioning House’ in 
India on page 103. On page 58 the author is 
anxious to maintain the prestige of India in 
other countries wdthin the empire by exporting 
to the United Kingdom increasing quantities of 
raw silk and silk wraste, w’hich she can ill 
afford. To this we are firmly opposed. 

The potentiality of the silk industry in India 
is great, and every encouragement should be 
given to local products by granting subsidies 
for cocoons, reeled silk and manufactured goods, 
as is done in France and other countries. A 
small tax should be imposed on the export of 
cocoons, and raw" silk waste, thereby stimulating 
their utilization in the country. This, however, 
would not hold good for Kashmir so long as, 
unfortunately, there is no w"caving industry 
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there. But there is no reason why an artistic 
people like the Kashmiris should not take to 
silk w eaving, if proper initiative is given to them 
by the Durbar. A tax should also be imposed on 
imported silk goods, but cocoons, raw* silk 
and silk w*aste should be imported free of charge. 
A central sericukural Institute should also he 
established with branches in suitable places to 
advise those who are engaged in this Industry. 

T. R. S. 

Th!c Traditions in fsi am, /?y Rev. Goldsack. 
Published by the Christ inn Literature Society for 
India. Pp. loj. Price As. <9. 

The book, says the author in the preface, has 
been w^ritten, primarily", for educated and intelli- 
gent Muslims w'ho, as he exhorts them, “ought 
no longer to be content to lake on trust the 
extravagant claims made for the traditions” 
(p. vi). 

The author thinks his is a pioneer spade-work. 
Says he 

“Books, in the English language, dealing 
with the yuran are not rare ; but so far as 
the author is aw*arc, no critical study of the 
traditions of Islam has vet njipcared in English.” 

This may be true or not ; but the book is cer- 
tainly a novel production, inasmuch as it sets 
out to ])rove w"hat nobody* has ever denied. The 
w*riter has taken enormous pains to prove the 
follow*ing three propositions • 

First, a great part of Muslim tradition is false 
in claiming to be the record of w*hat Muhammad 
said and did. 

Secondly, many* of the traditions disagree 
w*ith the Koran. 

Thirdly, some of them arc full of puerilities 
and absurdities. 

l.ret alone the enlightened section of the com- 
munity*, even the orthodox Muslims w"ould find 
themselves in full accord w*ith the author in these 
respects. It is piecisely on the grounds above 
set forth that no Muslim accepts the traditions 
as gospel truth, unless he has satisfied himself of 
the genuineness of a particular tradition on its 
ow n merits. In fact, it is a commonplace canon 
in Muslim theology that all the traditions of 
w*hich the authcncity is not strictly proved, or 
which are in contradiction cither w"ith the Quran 
or reason are not to be taken ns genuine. We 
sympathise w*ith the author in his misspent 
labours. It is just as ridiculous as it w*ould be 
to demonstrate to a Christian that the four Gos- 
pels w*erc not actually* written by Christ, 

It must, however, be added that much of the 
evidence on which the writer has based his col- 
lateral conclusions is of an exceedingly flimsy 
nature and ought not to have found place in a 
book professing to emanate from an eatnest 
student. 

A. M. 

Gibraltar, or the Foreign Policy of Eflo- 
LAND— Richard Congreve^ M , A , JLondon^ 
Watts A Co. ^ 
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This is a reprint of the valuable paper written 
in 1856 bv Dr. Congreve, the eminent English 
discijjle of Auguste Comte, under his direct ins- 
piration. ^ Though the problem of Gibraltar is 
not pressing, especially in this age of u orld pro- 
blems, yet the principles of international rela- 
tionship formulated are so inspiring and the pre- 
sentation so candid and bold that students of 
history might read the paper with protit even 
after this half a century of interval between its 
first publication and the present rc])rint. 

^ Iniuan Lahoukkrs in FKANCK~~/fr CnpLfun P. 
Kashi Nath oi the Indian Laftativ Carps. Oxford 
University Press, {1919). 

Ahighl}^ interesting and well-written narrative 
of the experienees of onr Indian soldiers in the 
world war. The concluding remarks of Captain 
Kashinath is significant : “This trip has thus 
unconsciously been to these men an agent for 
loosening^the prohibition against crossing the 
“black water” removing many vague supersti- 
tious terrors, freeing them from superfluous caste 
restrictions and opening their minds to a better 
comprehension of higher forms of religion : ami 
it will prove in its effects a great civilising and 
educative influence not only to Iheinselves but to 
those vast multitudes they will come into con- 
tact with.” 

Thk History of a VilIvA(;k Panchayet— 

H. V. Siwdara Reddi, M. A.. H.L.. The Kanarn 
Press (M:iilrns). 

This is Jin economic cmpiiry into the Pan- 
chayet organisation of the village of Kambakkam 
sitifated in Villnpnram Taluk, South Arcot Dis- 
trict. The purpose of the writer is “to find out 
the circumstances Unit arc essential for the 
growth and develojiinent of the institution of 
village Panchayets generally.” The aim of the 
author is noble and his method of investigation 
thorough and seientifle. 

If Zoroaster Went to Berein ! or the 
Ladder of Perfection—Bi- M. Pithaxvalla, 
B. A . , B. Sc. { Poona ) . 

This essay, as the author ])rofesses, “is an 
earnest attempt to bring into relief the vast 
potentialities of a ‘Pjiilh long dim’ for the 
modern world, to crystallize all tlnit is the very 
best in old Zoroastrianism for the new era that 
is now dawning upon ns ” 

An.EmPIRE-BuIEUKR OE THE SIXTEENTH CEN- 
TURY — By L. F. Rushhrook Williams, B. Liti, 
etc A Longmans). 

A searching enquiry into the original docu- 
ments of Moslem History is slowly undermin- 
ing the chief early reconstructions like those of 
Malcolm and Elphiiistone. Prof. Jadunath 
Sarkar is the predecessor of Mr. R. Williams in 
this field of enquiry. While Prof. Sarkar is delv- 
ing deep into the Aurangzebe archives, our 
Allahabad Professor is opening his fieldwork 


with the first systematic narrative of the politi- 
cal career of Babar. The founder of the Mogul 
hhnpire is a romantic personality. His portrait 
painter must be a subtle colourist. But here we 
get from Mr. Williams a fine study in black and 
white, a vigorous portrait no doubt in dry light, 
but lacking the poetry of personality and the 
vitality of local colour. 

Kalhan. 

The Taraka Liim : the Ideae Alphabet for 
India : by K. M. Rama Ayyar, Tutor, National 
College o f Commerce, Madras. Price As. 4. To 
he had of the Author, High Road, Egmore, 
.Madras. 

This is a small pamphlet of 2S + Yiii pages, in 
which a plea for a common script for India has 
been put forward, and, as a solution for the 
script problem in India, a new alphabet — the 
Taraka Lipi — has been (offered. This Alphabet 
is partly on the model of Pitman’s .shorthand, 
blit its principle is in the main that of the Indian 
syllabic jilphjibets. There have been other at- 
tempts before at a simplified system of writing 
for Indian languages, attempts inspired by 
the English shorthand of vSir Isaac Pitman : we 
may mention the Pandiyan alphabet of 
Mr. Thirn Narayana Iyengar, Editor of the Shen- 
Datnil, and the Rekhakshara Varnamala of the 
venerable Dwijendranath Tagore, eldest brother 
of Kavindranath. The Jibove experiments did 
not aim at ousting the alphabets current 
in the country, they only sought to supply sys- 
tems of shorthand for the Indian languages ; but 
Mr. Kama .Vy var’s scheme is more ambitious. 
His endeavours in this direction are quite 
laudable ; but it must be said that his Taraka 
Lipi will after tull be regarded Jis some thing 
curious, and it can hardly aspire to become the 
common scri])t for India. Mr. Ayyar forgets the 
tradition and history behind the I)cvanagari or 
Tamil or any other alphabet he wishes to replace 
— an alphabet which has become a part of 
the language. Convenience and tradition 
guide the actions of men more than anything 
else, even the findings of the most up-to-date 
science ; and Air. Ayyar’s alphabet is not at all 
up-to-date in its principle. It is simply a new 
alphabet along the lines of Devanagari— it is 
new only so far as the symbols are concerned, 
but the pkiii is the old ligature and syllabic 
system of Devaimgari. It certainly has an ad- 
vantage over Devanagari, Bengali, Telugu 
or Mjilayaiam, in that the characters are quite 
simple, being made up of circles, lines and loops, 
which give sojiie of the simplest letters ima- 
ginable. Hut its defects Jire those of Devanagari 
and allied alphabets ; and the use of a diacritical 
bar for the unvoiced aspirates kh, ch, th^ th, ph 
can hardly be recommended. Besides, there seems 
to be no running hand, and the pen has to be 
lifted At the end of each letter. The symbols are 
totally unfamiliar, having no resemblance with 
any existing Indian alphabet. 1 do not think 
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Tnrakn Lipi will meet with anv serious eosidera- 
tioh. 

Any one who has studied the question deeply 
will pause belbre inflicting a fresh alphabet upon 
the world, already sxiffering from a babel of 
scripts. 

If we are to have one script for India, I would 
prefer the Roman, which is preeminently the ideal 
alphabet, both in its intrinsic merit and in its 
wide currency. 

A modified Roman alphabet (prclerably 
that of the International Pbonetk Association) 
is the only solution, under the existing condi- 
tions, of the script problem, not only in India 
but also throughout the world. No one would 
tolerate the patronising ‘missionary’ attitude (if 
the Rev. Mr. Knowles, but his position as 
regards the superiority of the Roman alphabet 
is unassailable ; it is not necessary to discuss 
the subject afresh here. 

The (piestion of a common langjjage and a 
common script seems to loom large in the visic^ns 
of some of us, but I think too much importance 
has been attached to it. Hindu,stani (Hindi or 
l^rdu) has become the //ngn a franca of India with- 
out any propaganda, but I fail to understand 
the zeal to make Hindi or Urdu take the place of 
a culture language like English, or vSU])plant the 
other vernaculars. The script problem is not. 
again, so vital at the present moment as to 
require urgent attention. Whenever difficulties 
arise, a Solution prcvsents itself I have seen a 
Mohammedan survey assistant from Lucknow 
sending a report to his superior officer, a Hengali 
Hindu, in romanised Hindustani, the orthogra- 
phy of which ignored all rules of transliteration : 
but it served its purpose well. The diversity of 
.scripts has been made too much of, I fear. There 
are in India really o gieat scripts, among the 
])opulation ot 315 millions — namely, Devanagari, 
Bengali, Telugu-Kartnada, Tamil and IJrdu-Sindhi 
( Perso-Arabic), besides 3 minor ones — Clnya, 
Malayalam and Gtirmukhi. From personal 
experience, I can say that one acquainted 
with one of the northern scripts ( Devanagari 
or its current hand Gujarati or Kaithi, Bengali, 
Oriya and Gtirmukhi) can pick up the other 
three in the course of a few days. The differ- 
ences between them arc not greater than 
those between the Roman and Gothic forms of 
the Latin alphabet. Tamil is by far the 
easiest Indian alphabet to master, but 
Telugu-K armada and Malayalam arc rather 
difficult, at least in comparison. The Arabic 
alphabet in modified forms, «as used for Urdu, 
Kashmiri and Sindhi, and occasional Iv for 
Panjabi and Lahndi, exists as a relic of tne in- 
fluence of Moslem culture in India, inspite of the 
utter unsuitability of the Arabic alphabet for a 
non-Semitic language. But it will remain, at 
least so long ns Mohammedan sentiment will 
continue to be strong in the matter. Viewed 
from all points. Devanagari is the representative 
alphali^t of India, just as Hindustani or Hindi 


aif) 

is her represent alive language. 1 would gladly 
advocate Devanagari for all India, as the second 
best thing that can be done. The Roman 
alphabet, and failing that, the Devanagari,— we 
have the ideal alphabet for India there ; and 1 
do not think any new-fangled script— the Taraka 
Lipi or any other — has even the ghost of a 
chnnee Ibr a general acceptance, in India or else- 
where. 

S. K. C. 

Bknlali. 

Wii.LLVM Tei.i.— H r Sri licnoy Krishna Sen^ 
H..I., Bharati Libray, SiraigunJ. 

This is an attempt to reproduce the noble his- 
tory of Swiss iiidependenee in Bengali. We con- 
gratulate the author on his success in presenting 
lucidly the career (jt the immortal Swiss patriot. 

Sak.nathkk ITIHASA— Hr Sri Hrimlabatt CJh 
Bhattacharjya, Af.A. (CnrtnicbacI College, Rung* 
pur). Price Rs. PS only. 

The author is well known already by his vari- 
ous eontrilnilions to contemporary journals. 
As a pupil of Dr. V’enis of Benares, he had a 
iinitpie opportunity to examine thoroughly the 
Sarnatha ruins in situ and to study the iirchaeo- 
logicnl finds under the scientific guidance of the 
late lamented Doctor. Hence every page of thi.s 
excellent monograph breathes a laudable spirit 
of thoroughness and critical emiuiry. It is high 
time that recondite researches of exjierts in the 
domain of Indology be made accessible to the 
general reader in a less repulsive and more invi- 
ting form than that presented by the terrific 
volumes of the Archaeological Reports. lienee 
the Director-General himself has written popular 
treatises on “Sttuehi” and “Taxila.” Our budd- 
ing Bcng.ali anti(|narian goes a step further and 
presents us with a “documentary history ofSar- 
iiath,” in his mother tongue, combining thereby 
the two processes of systeiniitizing fragmentary 
informations and popularizing the knowledge of 
Indian antiquities. We congratulate him on his 
success. Kalhan. 

Kannai), 

Katyavani by Venkatesh llrko Kulknrni. Pp, 
40. Price As, 4. To he had of the author at 
H avert, 

Bandhavimochan hy Mahadvv Shustri Jatu 
tali. Published by Venkatesh Tirko Ktdkarui, 
ffarcri, Pj), 1^4. Price As, 4. 

These two pamphlets are bound together in 
one volume. The first booklet pictures the life 
of Katyayani, the wife of the sage Yajnavalkya. 
The Rishi, as is well known, had two wives, 
Katyayani and Maitreyi. The two wives 
represent tw'o a.spects of human nature. 
Katyayani is formed for softness, tenderness, 
piety; simple, innocent, and always 
in managing the household, in bringing up ^ 
her children and in ministering Ui the wants of 
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her husband. Maitreyi is formed forcontem- 
plationj and intellectual strength ; she is obsess- 
ed by her anxious search after truth. Both are 
friends and their a&ction for each other is such 
that specially to Katyayani separation from 
Maitreyi becomes unbearable. 

In this book many phrases and expressions 
have cr^pt in which are not at all happy. Almost 
every page is marred by misprints, especially 
in conjunct consonants. If the book is widely 
read by those for whom it is written, it will 
leave an indelible impression on their mind for 
good. 

The second booklet deals with the mind, its 
puriiication and its liberation. There is nothing 
worth noting in its pages, no originality of 
thought or form, no new way of presentation. 

W. 

Hindi. 

Go. PalaNa , — by Bhagawanadas Vat^ma^ Govern- 
fiient Military Dairy Farm, Gamber, District Mont- 
gomery, (Pimjab). Published at the Standard 
Press, Allahabad, Pages 205. Price One Rupee. 

This is the second edition of the book, which 
was first published in 1915 and was well re- 
ceived both on account of the value of its con* 
tents as well as for the clearness and simplicity 
of its language. As the title suggests, the sub- 
ject treated is Cow-keeping and the importance 
of this subject in this country, when the ancient 
traditions have generally been forgotten owing 
to a variety of reasons, can hardly be exaggera- 
ted. There are five chapters in it dealing with 
(i) milk and milk-products ; (ii) cows and calves; 
(iii) fodder ; (iv) cattle diseases and their treat- 
ment ; and (v) miscellaneous. There are many 
illustrations and the paper cover is adorned 
with a coloured picture representing Krishna 
under the Kaduniba tree with his cows. 

SANOlTA-PusinMNJ VLI, Published by the Gnru- 
kul Press, Kangri, Hardivar. Pp. ntS. Price 5 

annas. 

It is a collection of songs both in Sanskrit and 
Hindi on various subjects in which the Ary a 
Samaj is generally interested. The songs are of 
the kind usually sung at Arya Sainajik lectures 
and festivities and are of a distinctly sectarian 
nature. For those who wish to know what are 
the popular beliefs which find fa our Avith the 
Arya-Samajists of toda.v, as distinct from the 
doctrines laid down in books, there is ample 
material in this little booklet. 

D»vanagari*ki-Pahali*Pothi (The First Pook 
OF Devan AGARi ), — by Ramdas Gaud, M,A, (Hindu 
University, Benares) and Ramkumar Goenka 
( Calcutta J, 7 'o be had of the Hindi Books Agency, 
tit Harnson Road, Calcutta, Pp. 36. Price 2 annas. 

This book is written on a novel plan Avith a 
view to simplify the method of acquiring an ele- 
mentary knowledge of the Hindi language and 
the characters in Avhich it is written. The book 
IS amply illustrated and the get-up is charming. 


The First Hindi Reader, Published by Swanti 
Satyadeva Paribrajaka, Hindi Prachar Office, Madras. 
Pp yy. Price 2 annas. 

This primer is intended for the vise of grown- 
up and intelligent .persons in the Madras Presi- 
dency who are desirous of learning the Hindi 
language. It proposes to do away with the 
necessity of learning English, which has hitherto 
been the medium for learning Hindi to men in 
the Southern Presidency. The object is to faci- 
litate the acquisition of a working knoAvledge of 
Hindi which is peculiarly fitted by the extent of 
its adoption and the ease with which it could be 
learnt to serve as a lingua franca for all India. 

Sahitya Sum ana, — by the late Pandit Balkrishna 
Bhatta. Published by Mahadeva B halt a, Ahiyapur, 
Allahabad, Pp. 120. Price 8 annas. 

The author is one of the makers of modern 
Hindi apd his language has a stamp of his per- 
sonality to an extent rarely met with. The 
present book contains short essays on 25 differ- 
ent subjects which Avere published in the Hindi 
Pradipa, a paper which the learned Pandit used 
to edit. The language is classic and a perusal 
of these essays is sure to benefit all. It will be 
difficult to find a better book suitable for schools 
and colleges where Hindi forms a subject of 
study and the Universities of Northern India will 
be well advised to introduce this book in their 
curricula. 

T \V \ 1 V I.J N \X \-P \R1SH AD-Gk AxSTH \M ALA, V'oL. 

\\),—by Premavallabh Joshi, B.Sc. Published by the 
Vijnana Paris/tad, Allahabad Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Pp, (j6. Price 6 annas. 

The Yijnana Parishat of Allahabad are issu^ 
ing a serids of small .volumes in Hindi on scient.* 
fie subjects and the pfesent volume is the secon^’ 
of the series. The idea of making accessible t^‘ 
those of 0111 countrymen Avho are not able t*^ 
take ailvantagc of publications in English 
other European languages, the results of the inJ“ 
vestigatioiis of scientists of the jiast few cent u* 
ries and thus bringing within their easy reach* 
the knowledge of Nature which surrounds us, 
deserves every encouragement at the hands of 
those who are capable of helping the scheme by 
financial or other support. The present volume 
is an acquisition to Hindi literature and as well 
written as a book on such a subject is expected 
to be. Let us hope for the series a success it 
fully deserves. The book is devoted to the sub- 
ject of Heat and is divided into fifteen sections 
and is amply illustrated Avith diagrams. 

Chumbak (Vijnan Parishad-Granthamala 
V oL IV), — by Pandit Saligrama Bhargava, M.Sc. 
Published by the Vijnana Parishad, Allahabad, 
pp. ijl. Price 6 annas, 

Thi^ is the fourth volume of the Science series 
aboA’e mentioned and is as good a volume as its 
predecessors. The subject treated of is Magnet 
and Magnetism and the book is divided into 13 
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sections including an appendix, and is written 
in good Hindi. 

“Mula Deva.” 

Acknowledgments. 

(1 ) Fifty-first Annual Report of the 
Sanitary Commissioner of the United Pro- 
vinces OF Agra and Oudh for the Year ending 
31st December, 1918 and the Twenty-fourth 
Report of tbe Sanitay Engineer for 1918-19. 

(2) Notes on Vaccination in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh for the Year 
ending 31st March 1918. 

(3) The Twenty-seventh Annual Report 
OF the Calcutta Orphanage, for the 3 'ear 
1918 — a record of the valuable work done Iw 
the Orphanage during the ye.ar under notice. 

(4) A Sea-Port for H. E. 11. the Nizam’s 
DoaMinions : Masulipatam suggested— By P. 
Venkayya. 

(5) The King of Truth — Life of Jesus Christ 
—By W. E. Toniilsoii. 

(6) Indian Civilization and the Peace 
Conference — By H. Raghava Reddi, d.a., d.l. 
—an ably-written [)aniphlet containing valuable 
suggestions well worth the serious attention of 
all. 

(7) Why Not a League of Religions ?— By 
Kate Simmons, — A well-written and suggestive 
leaflet worth serious reading. 

(8) ’The Federation of India— By H. Hough- 
ton, Indian Civil Service, Retired : Published 
by the Academy of Political Science New Ycjrk— 
The author concludes this brilliantly written 
brochure with the following significant words: — 

“The problems raised by the memorable report 
of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford are indeed 
worthy of all the statesmanship, all the genius of 
Parliament and the nation. Their settlement 
has admittedly been too long delayed. Though 
Orientals are proverbially patient, there may be 
limits even to their self-restraint. The gravid 


of the situation in India is still quite unrealized 
in England, but that it is grave, any false step 
inspired by reactionary counsels will quickly 
make manifest. It will not do to belittle, to 
ignore or to despise Indian nationalism. We 
are face to face with a gigantic movement, the 
greatest save 6 ne in human history. But. 
yesterday it was feeble; today it is strong, it 
electrifies all the confines of India ; tomorrow it 
will be overwhelming. Can we set bounds to 
the march of three hundred million souls or bind 
with cord.s the swelling force of an empire ? 
The only wa\'' to success, the onh' wav compati- 
ble with statesmanship and with the fair name 
of England, lies, not in listening to the prattle 
of ex-officials, dreaming of a dead past, or to the 
sophistries of a government that clutches at 
departing power, but in honestly' joining hands 
with India and helping her forward.” This would 
tend to show that every member of the Indian 
Civil Service is not necessarily a bureaucrat nor 
is he opposed to “Indian Reform.” 

(9) Paikfara and Kandj Kaj— By H. W. B. 
Moreno, ila., rh.D., m. r. a. s., Calcutta— This 
booklet written in an interesting style and 
manner reminds us of the famous “Tagon? 
Family Album” written in the eighties of the 
last century by Mr. Furrel, then Editor of Thv 
Englifihmnn. The Paikpara Raj family of which 
Dewan GangaGobinda Sinha, bom in 1149 B.E., 
was the founder, and of which Krishnachandra 
Sinha of sacred memory (born in 1182 H. E.), 
popularly known as “Laka Babu” and his pious 
spouse Rani Katyayani were revered throughout 
the country' for their many <[uaHHes of head and 
heart — is well-known all over Bengal for their 
piet 3 % numerous acts of private charity and 
public munificences of all kinds. We are, indeed, 
pleased to liiul that book has at last a])ix*ar- 
ed recording concisely the career of this really 
distinguished family of Bengal. 

(10) Some .VsPKCTs of aNayar Life— By K. 
M. Panikkar. — An interesting pamphlet. 
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An Inside view of the Hindu University : 

A Rejoinder. 

In his attempt to refute a few of my contradic- 
tions to his article, “Inside View” lays claim to 
“membership of every academic and administra- 
tive body of the Hindu University” to show 
that he has a “more accurate and first-hand 
knowledge” “than a mere ^nator can have.” 
Now the notion of “Inside View” of truth and 
untruth “must be diametrically opposed to that 
of all honest men”, for the small connection with 
the University that I can lay claim to, gives 
me opportunities to know i^rst hand and most 
accurately^ without the least fear of challenge, 
that there never ivas, nor has been till now, a 


single member of this University, belonging to 
every academic and administrative l)ody. “The 
reader can judge the veracity of a writer” who 
arrogates to himself an impossible position, in 
order to establish his credit. The mere Senator, 
admittedly, did not belong to the committee 
appointed to bring out the results ; and if Mr. 
Gurtu made any irrclevent statement at this 
Committee, whose proceedings are essentially 
confidential, how is a mere Senator expected to 
know it unless Mr. (rurtu himself took him into 
his conhdence ? Mr. Gurtu’s declaration in the 
Council is an event which took place v^n 
“Inside View” and “Senator” had already 
written their articles, and it, is .dMic.uIi to 
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discuss causes and eftects; zincl ‘Inside View”, 
who appears to have been in the confidence of 
Mr. Gurtu, is very unfair when he expects me 
to have known a thing w^hich had yet to come 
when I was writing the reply. 

As to the “show” of correction imputed to 
me I would refer the reader again to this Review 
p. 656, 2nd column, lines 14 to 23, and p. 21, 
first column, lines 3 to 15, and would appeal 
to them to judge for themselves whether my 
cotradiction is a mere show of correction or it 
contains corrections still unrefuted find 
unchallenged. 

The so-called “rhapsody” is my statement of 
facts regarding what the Honourable Mr. 
Malaviya has been doing for the University, 
and no amount of calling names or abusing 
can be taken as a contradiction or refutation. It 
was a reply to the unjust imputations of “Inside 
View” against the Hon’ble Pandit and the 
sacred name of the late Sir Sundar Lai should 
not have been dragged into this controversy. 
While the subject of talk is Mr. Malaviya, it is 
not a/ ways necessary that all other workers of 
the University should also be named, or even 
“rhapsodied.” When Mr. Malaviya’s sacrifices 
are being acknowledged and no reference to or 
comparison with other men is made, does it 
imply that all other men have made no 
sacrifices or their services have been belittled? 
Precious arguments like this and ridiculous 
formulae of the sort indulged in by “Inside 
View” do not of course lend any weight or 
credit to what “Inside View” has written. 

As to the so-called “capricious” changing 
of the starting time of the college day, I may 
point out that “In.side View” has been trying 
all the while to hit hard on this, to him" the 
viilnerable, point. When 1 read his imputation 
in the June number, I made an enquiry with as 
many professors as were accessible to me then. 
Some of them seemed to have no impression of 
very sudden changes. They were, (and fdl the 
professors I know are still, ) unanimous on the 
point that, instead of any inconvenience being 
caused, the changes were frequently made as the 
seasonal changes required, on request from both 
the staff' aiui the students and added very 
much to their comfort and convenience. Their 
impression is that the changes were introduced 
with due notice to all. It is, however, very 
exceptional for a professor to keep a diary of 
the sort required to be kept by schoolmc'usters, 
so I regret I had no access to any diary. On 
reading the results of the investigation of the 
editor himself, I formally requested the Principal 
to show me certain papers. The order-slips on 
the notice-board seem to be missing, but there 
are applications from the students on record 
asking for changes, of course much more frequent 
than “once in six months”, as “Inside View', 
won?.d have it. It appears, however, that our 
young men are more sensitive to seasonal 
changes thran “In^jiide View” and they feel sudden 
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fiuctuations of temperature in the approaching 
summer of the.se provinces perhaps more than 
an unconcerned critic. As to the mistake in 
the ringing of the bell noted down only once 
by the professor in his diary, I should con- 
gratulate the Principal of the College on 
only one black entry against him in this 
respect, for I have been in some of the best 
Colleges, where I have had imprinted on my 
memory many such entries against less busy 
European Principals who devoted, not ten, but 
only two hours daily to the college work. 

The inconvenience and disavantage to which 
the stall’ and the students in the chemistry classes 
are said to have been put are by no means 
peculiar to the shift .system. I can say from person- 
al experience that such disavantages and incon- 
veniences as are mentioned by Professor Nag 
are experienced by better ecjuipped laboratories 
even in the absence of the shift system. The 
arrangement of a time-table in a big Institution 
can never be a sum mum bonum and a spirit of 
real co-operation and large-hearted self-denial 
make such little inconveniences look small; and 
only the greatest good of the greatest number 
can be aimed at by the best practical ad- 
ministrator. Fur the rest, of course, I am in 
perfect agreement with the “Impressions” of 
the Editor. 

“Inside View” has indulged again in his usual 
cavilling in his article entitled “The Working 
of the Hindu University”, and the ground 
traver.sed is more or less the same as that in 
his previous article, (which has already been 
replied to,) with statements of other facts with 
half-truths as usurd. This member of every 
University laxly seems to be totally ignorant of 
the fact that the “law,” \7>., that if a (luorum is 
not formed within fifteen minutes of the opening 
of the meeting the president has to dissolve the 
meeting as void, — is only for the meeting of 
the Senate and not for the Court at all. Yet for 
the adjourned meeting of the Senate which was 
to be held on the 1st of november 1918, Rai 
Bahadur G. N. Chakravarty, the then Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor, waited with 13 members for nearly 
two hours without finding a quorum and they 
had to disperse for want of one member. “Inside 
View” will admit that the Senate consists of a 
coni])aratively larger number of local members 
than the Court. The fact is that a University 
which does not pay its members for attendance 
ip some way or other, can not expect greater 
success than those which do pav, and it is 
anything but fair to fling accusations upon 
personalities for ^matters purely constitutional. 
The experiences * of “Inside View” must be 
confined to the Hindu University and to purely 
official committees, and he fails to realise the eveiy^- 
day experience of meetings where honorary" non- 
official members arc required to meet. To" those 
used to . non-official public life, his complaints 
would be evidently no peculiarity with the Hindu 
University. With all this, one mav ask “Inside 
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View’' where is the difficulty in the work ? What 
material harm have these impert^tious of 
the University constitution done to the 
University ? Has ‘‘Inside View” taken any 
trouble to compare the delay’s and postponements 
of older and long-established Universities, where 
the work is being done in an established groove? 
Is there nothing to appreciate in the work of 
the University ? Is their no brighter aspect 
of the whole affair ? In fact “Inside View’* is so 
perverse that he has neither a single good word 
for this national institution nor can he bear 
to hear anything said in favour of it. The 
“Outside Critic” sounds a true note when he 
says that “Inside View” presents the matter “in 
a manner from which it is improbable that any 
good can come.” 

T am behind nobody in my respect to and 
adimiration for Habu Hhagavan Das Sahab, to 
whose articles several references have been matit, 
but lam sure he does not regard himself infallible 
and there an several j)Oints in his sober article 
with which men of my ways of thinking would 
respectfully differ. 

Benares City: A Senator of the Benares 

12 th August 11)10. Hindu University. 

Reply by “Inside View^’. 

1 . The “Senator” of the Hindu University 
asserts that there never has been a single mem- 
ber in this University belonging to every 
academic and ridministrative Ixxly. Now, the 
bod/es created by law are the (1 ) Court and ( 2 ) 
Council, — both jidministrative, ( 2 >) Senate and 
(4-1 Svndicate, — both academic, and (5) Board 
of Appointments and ((>) Board of Studies,— 
both advisory. A reference to the Minutes of 
the Hindu University since its creation in 11)1(> 
will show that several gentlemen have been 
members of all these bodies, either concurrently 
or in succession. The endless committees and 
sub-committees are not hodies. 

2. “Senator” categorically denied Mr. Gurtu’s 
intended departure from the thiivcrsity. It was 
a matter of common knowledge all over Benares 
that three hours’ silver eloquence poured into his 
ears in the palace opposite Rainnagar in May 
last had failed to shake Mr. Gurtu’s resolution : 
he had learned to estimate oratory at its true 
worth. And yet Senator had the brass to assure 
your readers in the July number, ‘Tt is plain un- 
truth to say that Mr. Gurtu is going away.” 

Now that Mr. (nirtu has gone away, the 
Senator pleads ignorance. D?;. Ganesh Prasad 
and several other Senators were present at the 
meeting of the Results Committee at which Mr. 
Gurtu reiterated his resolution to resign,— «his 
statement not being a part of the conhdential 
w^ork of the Committee. 

3. Equally emphatic was the language of 
Senator in contradicting my statement about 
the capricious change in the starting point of the 
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College day. “The starting point of the College 
work is not changed from time to time, but from 
season to season with regular notice, and the 
allegation of Inside View is ])ure untruth.” 

Now that an independent iiupury has proved 
my statement to be true. Senator takes refuge 
behind the students who are alleged to feel 
sudtlen fluctuations of temperature in the United 
Provinces. It is conveniently forgotten that the 
boys of the (Jueen’s College in the same time and 
belonging to the same race do not require to 
have the starting point changed every week or 
so in summer. They seem to be framed in a 
more heroic mould. Or, is it their Principal ? 

1 . i have already made my contention with 
regard to Mr. Malaviya (juite clear, If the 
money-catcher insists on ruling the University, 
he must be resident on the spot and cease to 
play the additional role ol a peripatetic plat- 
form orator, who will not attend necessary 
University meetings nor let those who attend do 
their work. Secondly, greed of money should 
not dominate the j>olicy of the Tniversity and 
no promise should be made to intending donors 
which is either impossible to carry out or 
oppOvsed to true academic principles. A very 
ancient book w'arns us that “Cupidity is the 
root of evils.” 

5. Mv motive in drawdiig public attention to 
the existing defects and mischievous W'orking of 
an histitution based on public subscription from 
fill ])arts of India •and supported, to the extent 
of one-third of its present recurring exj)enditure, 
out ofi)ublic taxes, needs no justitication. Man- 
worship has mined many lad Ian sects and it 
will ruin the Hindu Dniversity too, unless that 
institution is made truly national and placed 
above one-man rule,— and that man an absentee 
landlord. 

The reformer knows what reception to expect 
from a certain class among his people. As 
another ma/;ara/-/7 (from outside India) said 
long long ago, “If 3 a* be willing and obedient, 
ye shall eat the good of the land. Hut if ye 
rcfu.se and rebel, vt shall be devoured wdth the 
sw’ord”— of the fifter-war economic reconstruc- 
tion and rejection of shoddy' goods, animate and 
inanimate, howwer brilliantK' labelled. 

“Which say to the seers, Sec not ; and to the 
prophets, , Prophesy not unto us right things^ 
speak unto us smooth things, projjhesy deceits : 
(ret you out of the wvi r, turn aside out of the 
path/' 

It is significant that the Senator differs in 
several points from Babu Bhagw^an Dasi’s 
recently published view's on the abuses in the 
Hindu University' and the means of reforming 
them, and still more significant that there are 
other men of his w'ays of thinking. Our consola- 
tion, however, is that among the donors of the 
Hindu University have been Babu Bhagwan«Das 
and, on a humbler scale,— 
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Note by the Editor. 

* We had no desire to enter into any details 
regarding '‘the shift systein*\ the duration of the 
periods of work, &c. But since ‘‘Senator” has 
made very positive statements, we are cons- 
trained to quote from letters received from 
persons whom we have no reason to consider 
less trustworthy or less capable of correct 
observation than “Senator”. 

One writer informed us 

“It is not true that the working periods have 
always been 40 and 48 minutes each. They were 
changed to all sorts of durations during the year 
— one can’t remember all the varieties.” 

“Changes of season cannot account for the 
many changes in the starting point of the work 
of the college. Sometimes the changes were 
within interv^ils of very much less than a week, 
and the seasons could not have changed with 
such rapidity. The changes were ver^^ much 
oftener than necessary.” 

“The members of the staff were often given no 
notice. Often the changes were indicated in a 
notice sent round to the professors at the college, 
the very day the changes began and even that 
notice did not reach all. Sometimes the changes 
were jnit itp on the notice-board and the pro- 
fessors were e.\ peeled to go and see the notice- 
board every day. A common experience of — was 
to go to the college to find that the period has 
already begun, though i1 was not time, or that 
it would not begin though it was time. So much 
so that it became — pnicticc — to look into the 
college office room and tind out as soon as — 
reached college, when — period would begin and 
how long it would last. Owing to these coiivS- 
tant changes, the clerks and peons also did not 
know the periods easily, and the clerk in charge 
had to look into the new slip for the day and 
give the information after calculation.” 

“Members of the staff' ha ve complained about 
the shift system. A member of the Syndicate had 
occasion to mention it at a meeting and he was 
not allowed to pursue the matter. The late Vice- 
Chancellor was so impressed by the grievances 
that on more than one occasion he said* that the 
matter was one which should be gone into 
thoroughly,” 

“The account of ‘Inside view’ must be con- 
sidered very mild, by all those conversant with 
the actual state of affairs at the University, ” 

We proceed now to quote from another letter. 

“The starting point was changed from time 
to time (but not many times) to suit the seasons 
as the duration of the day varied. Timely in- 
formation about such change was not always 
sent to the Professors, at least not to — and — had 
to suffer some inconvenience on that account. — 
can’t say whether the information was sent to 
other members of the staff. The length of the 
periods during the vsecond part of the college 
woi4c was occasionally reduced on Saturdays 
whenever there was to be a “parHamentan'” 
meeting— a debating club of the students” * 


” certain that one member of the staff 

complained against the shift system. — can not 
say whether others did or not.” 

We shall quote from one other letter. 

“The morning periods of work at the C. H. C. 
were fixed to be 40 minutes, and the day periods 
48 minutes. But they did use to change sudden- 
ly on certain days (specially on Saturdays) to 
other durations.” 

“The starting point of the college work 
during last year did change oftener than 
seasonal changes would necessitate. — never found 

any method followed in changing ” 

“As for vsufficieiit early notice being given to 

members of the staff, good many notices did 

not came to — at all.— got to know these changes 
either from the student or from the clerks by 
going to the office. Sometimes — used to wait 
for a long time for... class to come but to find in 
the end that the students had been given holiday 
for someVeason or other and no intimation had 
been sent to the professor concerned. The Prin- 
cipal expected the professors to come to the 
College Notice Board and look out for all notices. 
Often — wrote to the Principal enquiring about 
holidays and other changes in the time-table, 
but — seldom got any reply. Prof. N. C. Nag had 
the same experience,...” 

“As for complaints against the shift system, 
— was the first man to protest against it. The 
chemistry professors too joined — chief com- 

plaint \yas against the duration of the periods 
and the fact that the — professors had to come 
both morning and afternoon.” 

”— ])ointed out the drawback of the shift sys- 
tem in writing to the principal. But — did not 

get any reply ultimately — had to opproach 

Sir Sivaswamy Aiyiir and he promised to make 
a thorough enquiry into the whole thing. The 
science students also (.specially the 3rd year 
B.Sc. students who were most affected by the 
shift system) made a representation to the Prin- 
cijKil without any effect It was a great hard- 

ship on the laboratory servants.” 

This controversy is now closed. 

Editor, The Modern Review. 

Who Painted ‘*A Picture of Shakoontala’’ ? 

It is written in Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar’s 
article on “Humanism in Hindu Art” in the 
Modern Review for May 1919, p. 518, that 
“Chatoorika, a court lady, is asked to paint a 
picture of Shakoontala.” Pandit Srikrishna 
Chatterjee has sent us a very learned contribu- 
tion contradicting this statement. We regret 
that its length and somewhat technical charac- 
ter stand in the way of its publication in this 
Reidew. From his study of eight different re- 
scensions of Kalidasa’s drama he shows from 
internal evidence that Chatoorika was not a 
court l^tdy but a maid-servant, and that it was 
not she but Ki^Dushyanta himself who painted 
the portrait.—]^., M. R. 
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Punjab under Sir Michael O'Dwyer. 

We have already quoted in our July 
number (p. 89 ) the opinions of Sir Henry 
Cotton and Mr. J. R. Macdonald on the re- 
putation which the Punjab enjoj^s among 
the Indian provinces in the matter of reac- 
tionary methods of administration. Here 
is another renuu^kable prophesy by Mr. 
Bernard Houghton, a Burma civilian, 
who wrote as follows in 1913 in his well- 
known book on Bureaucratic Government 
(p. 90). 

“Since both the summer and winter capitals 
will be in the Punjab, it ( the Government of 
India) will in practice — though not, perhaps, in 
theory — be reciuited by civilians from that 
proA'ince. Now, the Punjab is educationally the 
most backward province in India, and its 
officialr are influenced in a special degree by 
militarist as opposed to popular traditions. 
Thi.s argues ill for the supremacy of progressive 
ideas in the counsels of Government.” 

We find from the papers thattheHon’ble 
Mr. Chanda of Sylhet is going to move a 
resolution in the Imperial Council for the 
removal of the summer headquarters of the 
Punjab Government from Simla. It is no 
doubt a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s letter and memo- 
randum on the proposed constitutional 
reforms, published, at pp. 228-66 of the 
Government of India’s First Despatch of 
March 5th, 1919, gives us a very good 
insight into his mentality, as well as into 
some of the Punjab methods of administra- 
tion. In the July number of the Hindustan 
Review, Mr. Alfred Nundy, writing on the 
etiology of the Punjab disorders, says that 
Sir Michael’s humiliation in the Imperial 
Council at the hands of the non-official 
members in the autumn session of 1917 
roused his anger against political agita- 
tors, and that it was commonly believed 
that in his recent dealings with them he 
was paying off old scores. This belief 
derives support from the following passage 
in para 8 of Sir Michael’s memorandum. 

41—11 


“The proceedings of September last in the 
Simla Council, the release of Mrs. Hesant, the 
attitude of the Government of India ia the 
simultaneous examination and in other debates, 
were however interpreted to mean that the 
Government of India would not allow local 
Governments to interfere with their policy of 
conciliating the extremists. The small section 
of advanced politicians in the Punjab— -hitherto 
quiescent— were encouraged to assert themselves, 
and to come into line with other Provinces.” 

That Punjab methods of recruitment 
had also much to do with the late distur- 
bances there, as shown by Mr. Nundy, may 
also be inferred from the memorandum. 
Speaking of ‘violent i)olitical agitation’ Sir 
Michael says that ‘‘the Punjab Government 
had even l)cfore the outbreak of the war 
taken strong measures to prevent its spread. 
The war and the necessity of excluding any 
influences that would interfere with recrui- 
ting made a continuance of that policy 
essential.” It is no wonder that as a result 
ol this, as Sir Michael naively puts it, “till 
a few months ago political agitation was 
at a discount in the Province. Even the 
Secretary of State’s announcement in 
August 1917 caused little stir.” 

Indeed, Sir Michael’s feeling of violent 
antagonism towards the lawyers and the 
public men of the Punjal) reveals itself 
everywhere in these two communications, 
which are as ral)idly anti-Indian in tone as 
the leading articles in the Anglo-Indian 
press. In the words of Burke, he com])ares 
them to ‘grasshoppers under a fern making 
the field ring with their im[)ortunate cries’. 
The politician’s “influence for good is 
generally nil, but he can and sometimes 
does add to the trouble by injudicious or 
malicious interference.” It is not on them, 
but on the ‘quiet men of local influence’ 
[The essential thing is that they must be 
‘quiet’, the rest does not matter] that 
Government has to dei)end. The claims of 
the politicians to represent the masses are 
futile* They lack practical experience, 
though skilled in the dialectics of constitu- 
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tional discussion. [The acquisition of prac- 
tical experience can easily ])e prevented by 
continuing the present jxdicy, but how 
obnoxious is this skill in dialectics to 
bureaucratic extremists !] The sj^ecial 
precedence which is granted to the Addi- 
tional Members of the Council under the 
Warrant of Precedence should be done 
away with, for ^‘at prCvSent, it not seldom 
happens that at functions held at the head- 
quarters of divisions, the man who ranks 
highest is not the Commissioner or the 
local Brigadier, but some obscure ]>leader 
who has been elected to the Legislative 
Council’ (p. 237). 

A curious sidelight on the sort of people 
on whom I*unjab administrators (lepend 
for information is thrown by the following. 

“A recent calculation made hy the Lieutenant 
Governor shows that about seven out of every 
ten noii-offieials to whom he grants interviews 
cither know no English or are unable to express 
themselves in that language. Yet the.se are the 
men to whom the j>rcsent JJeutenant-Governor 
jSir Michael ('’Dwyer] and his ])redeeessors have 
invariably api)ealed— and rarely in vain— for 
support and co-operation in limes of stress and 
dimeulty” tp. 230). 

The result of drawing his insjnration 
from uneducated /ip-ke-wnsics was tlmt rin 
the Gth November hast Sir Michael could 
calmly write to the Covernmont of India 
that “occasions for widespread pojndar 

agitation Avoiild probably be very 

rare in the Punjab” (]). 245). 

There are many choice ])assages in Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer's letter and memorandum 
which might lie presented to our readers 
for their delectation, but space ])ermits us 
to make only one or two more extracts. 
Among the few liberal jirinciples of the 
Montcagu-Chelmsford scheme which have 
Sir Michaers sujipprt, are the proposals 
for the appointment of more than one 
Minister in the Provincial, and two Indian 
members in the Imperial Executive, Couneil. 
And the reasons given for vSuch support 
betray the man. 

“...If there are more ministers than one, it is 
unlikeh’ that they will all belong to one religion, 
or the same political party, anci each will act as 
a counterpoise to his colleagues” (p. 281 ). 

in the Imperial Executive Council, ‘one 
great advantage which the Lieutenant- 


Governor anticipates from the appointment 
of a second [Indian] member’ is that the 
opinions of the two “will operate mutually 
as correctives”, “if care were always taken 
to select the two members of the Council 
from opposite schools of thought’’ (p. 247). 

“Throughout we have to keep before us 
the solid interests of the masses of the 
people” — with these words Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer concludes his memorandum, and 
the same ide<i is expressed by other provin- 
cial rulers in their minutes.' (3ur bureau- 
cratic rulers rire haiming on for dear life 
to the thrice-ex])loded myth that they 
and not educated Indians are the true well- 
wishers and therefore the rightful spokes- 
men of the masses. For more than a cen- 
tury the 1)ureaucrats have had full power 
to do what thev like with the moral and 
material resources ol India, and yet the 
people of that country are the poorest, 
mose illiterate, and tlie mOvSt liable to fall 
victims to sporadic and epidemic diseases, 
among all pe()]>les governed b\' civilised 
men. The classes, for this reason, frank- 
ly do not want the bureaucrats, and 
vsothey have to justify their existence by 
relying on the masses, who being inarti- 
culate, cannot repudiate the claim put 
forward on their behalf. Mr. Justice Abdur 
Rahim, in the Pul)lie Services Commission 
Report, said : “It fs dilliciilt to conceive how 
such a reckless claim has come to be 
urged.” The Hon’ble Mr. Chaubal said in 
the same report : “This is rather a shallow 
l^retence — this attem])t to take shelter behind 
the masses.” And both of them were high 
oflicials, not ])estilential agitators. Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald truly said in his 
Awakening of IiicUh : “The greatest of all 
the delusions under which our officials live 
is that whilst they are distrusted by the 
professional and educated classes, they 
are regarded by the uneducated villagers 
as tlieir friends and protectors.” Sir 
Sankaran Nair has exposed the bureau- 
crat’s self-cum])lacent theory by appending 
brief reviews of the Champaran and Kaira 
cases at the end of his minute of dissent. 
And an extract from Lord Bryce’s book 
on 7%e American Commonwealth will 
be found printed below which will show 
that even in Europe the masses or the 
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people eire represented by tlie classes, and 
not by men taken from their own ranks or 
by an alien bureaucracy. 

“In Europe there has alvvavs been a govern- 
ing class, a set of persons whom birth, or 
wealth, or education has raised above their 
tellows, and to whom has been left the making 
of public opinion together with the conduct of 
administration and the occupancy of places in 
the legislature. The public opinion of Germany, 
Italy, France, and England has been substan- 
tiall}^ the opinion of the class which wears black 
coats and lives in good houses, though in the 
two latter countries it has ol bate years been 
inereasingiy afl'ecUal by the opinion of the eias.scs 
socially lower. AUlK)ugh the members of the 
Hritisli Parliament now obey the mass of their 
constituents when the latter express a distinct 
wish, still the inthience wliich plays most 
steadily on them and permeates them is tlie 
opinion of a elass or classes, and not of the 
whole nation. The class to which the great 
majority of members of both Houses belong 
li. e. the landowners and the persons occupied 
m professions and in the higher walks of 
commerce) is the class which chiefly forms and 
expresses what is called public opinion. Even in 
these days of vigilant and extictingeonstitueneies 
one .sees many members of the House of Conim()iis 
the demoeratie robustness or provincial crudity 
of whose ideas melts like wax under tlic influence 
of fashionable dinner-parties and club smoking- 
rooms. Until a number of members entered the 
Mouse who claimed to be the authorised rc- 
prevsentatives of the views of working men, the 
eomplaiut used to be heard that it was hard to 
‘keep touch’ with the opinion of the masses.*’ 

Cause of the Downfall of Burma. 

“I may here say that the idea that the 
feebleness or wrong-doing of the Burmese 
government was' the cause of the down- 
fall is a mistake. If the Burmese govern- 
ment liad been the best that ever existed, 
the annexation would have happened just 
the same. It was political necessity for 
US.” [The author was in Burma during 
the minexation of Upper Burma and took 
part in the war ] — The Soul of a People, bv 
Fielding Hall, ch. VII. 

Private Actions and Official Actions* 

• 

“Men will do in the nfinie of govern- 
ment acts which, if performed in a private 
capacity, would cover them with shame 
l>efore men, and would land them in a 
gaol or worse. The name of government 
is a cloak for the worst ])assions of 
manhood.’— r/ie Soul of a People, by 


Fielding Hall, ch. VII. [These remarks lire 
specials applicable to the proceedings of 
numerous officers in the Punjab during the 
late disturbances there.] 

India Home Rule League of America. 

The Secretary, India Home Rule l^^iague 
of America, has sent us the following for 
publication : — 

Within the j)cri()d of two years that the India 
Home Rule League of America has been estab- 
lished we have endeavored to carry on eduea- 
lional work in America through lectures, publica- 
tions, and an ltifV)rmalion Hureau which is at 
the service oi‘ the American people ready to tell 
the truth about India and to guide all students 
.'dong the right j)ath of research find study of the 
Indian problems. The great ainunnt ot mi.sinfor- 
mation that is circulated we have emleavored to 
combat «'ind to refute. Owing to war conditions 
it has been extremely difiieult for ns to do our 
work very eftieiently but we have kept on as well 
as vye could, publishing regularly a monthly ma- 
gazine, “Young India”, and lecturing to Ameri- 
can audiences on eondilioiis in liulia. The nta- 
gazine is tlie f>nly one of its kind in America and 
the only sotiree of true inlornuition about our 
country. 

Since the establishment of the League, in 
C)etober, 11H7, we have t>r^ 4 fini/.ed thirteen 
branches and Inive secured about lOOt) members 
and subscribers. Each of our l)ranehes has >)c- 
eome .'i center of inform.ation and education. 

Through the work ofonr oiheers, particularly 
of Dr. N. S. Hanliker, we have secured the atten- 
tion of thoiisamls in .'ludicnees throughout the 
eountiy. We have spoken before labor, religious 
and etlueational groups. In a recent trip Dr. 
Hardiker addre.ssed groups in all the states of 
the Mkldle West and the East. 

AHiny ncwsjiapers and magazines have opened 
their eohimiis to ns and liave assisted us in 
spreading the truth about India. Hut the wT>rk 
we have done so hir is but preparation for more 
extensive educational work which we propose to 
carry on. The press and polities of Ame- 
rica hve not sought to open the eyes of the j>eoplc 
to the true eonrlitions in India and for the pur- 
pose of permanently spreading the truth about 
our country wc have opened an office at 14-00 
Broadway, where the editing and publishing of 
our magazine is carried on. A book shop nas 
been established in eonjuiietion with our work, 
and this has made it possible for friends to pro- 
cure books on India. We .shall be pleased to fur- 
nish books to any of our countrymen in India, 
since we have trade relations with all book- 
publishers. Through the courtesy of the Indian 
press publishers wc have licen able to ojHrn a 
readmit room, and arc now in the process of 
collecting books on India fof a liorary. As 
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soon as we have a sufficient collection we shall 
open the library to the public. 

We have also established an Information 
Bureau, through which lectures are arranged, 
advertising is done and all information reques- 
ted by Americans is disseminated. The Infor- 
mation Bureau is also ready to supply all 
our countrymen in India with information con- 
cerning the educational, commercial and political 
institutions of America. We shall be pleased to 
advertise Indian goods in American pcipers and 
to procure American advertisements for Indian 
papers. 

In view of the work that is being done in the 
interests of our countrymen we feel that the 
Indian public should be made to reali 2 e that it 
must very early assume responsibility for our 
activities, and must be willing to support the 
organization which is working in this country. 

Causes of the Afghan War according 
to the Afghans. 

The following is in part the written 
statement of Sirdar Ali Ahmad Khan in 
reply to the sj^eech made by Sir Hamilton 
Grant at the opening of the Anglo-Afghan 
Peace Conference : — 

“Reports moreover showed that owing to the 
introduction of Martial Law and certain legis- 
lative measures the Hritish Goveniment, dis- 
turbances had occurred on the Peshawar frontier. 
This excited the peojde of Afgaiiistan, who had 
temporarily been kept (|uiet by the late Amir, 
and stirred np the same ideas with even greater 
force. The fear was entertained that these dis- 
turbances might alleet the Afgan frontier, as it 
was the beginning of the Amir’s rule. It was con- 
sidered necessary to take certain measures for 
the protection of the Afgan frontier, and detach- 
raentvS of trooi)s were posted at different places 
on the frontier. The detachment intended for 
the Eastern border reached its destination and 
was making a tour in the district to inspect the 
frontier. This caused an apprehension to the 
British troops and misunderstandings on both 
sides which led to the war.“ 

The above extract would go to show’ 
that the Rowdatt Act and Bill (“certain 
legislative measures*’) and the declaration 
of martial law' in the Panjab w'ere, in 
Afghan opinion, among the direct and 
proximate causes of the Afghan war. To 
what extent, if any, that view is right or 
wrong, we are not in a position to deter- 
mne, as correct and adequate information 
is wanting. 

i Lawyer Oligarchy. 

“The, much abused bureaucracy would not, 
they [the opponents of progress] say, be replaced 


by democracy but by a narrow lawyer oligarchy, 
which is infinitely further removed from true 
democracy, as understood by western nations, 
than the spirit which has animated British rule 
in India for the past fifty years.... There is much 
that is true in all this, but it is an argument for 
caution rather than for the perpetuation of the 
present regime. After all, the educated classes 
are the only classes that can express their 
aspirations, and in all countries it is the 
educated who give the lead. The maintenance 
of the present system is against human nature. 
It is not practical politics to stand still....” — 
Letter from the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa to the Government of India^ quoted at 
p. 305 of the First Despatch of the Government 
of India on Indian Constitutional Reforms. 

Ill the most advanced democracy of the 
world, that of the United States of 
America, the majority of members of the 
Senate, w’hich is the upper house of the 
Congress, and “has drawn the best talent 
of the nation, so far as that talent flows 
to politics, into its body” (p. 116), are, or 
have been, lawwers (p. 121). In the low'er 
House of Representatives, “lawyers 
t'lbound” (p. IGl ). “The bar has usually 
been very pow'erful in America. ..Politics 
havS been largely in its hands... For the first 
sixty or vSeveiity years of the Republic the 
leading statesmen were lawyers, and the 
law'yers as a w hole moulded and led the 
jmblic opinion of the country” (p. 267, 
vol. I). “The l';iWTtTS...£ire of all classes 
that which has most to do wdth politics. 
From their ranks comes a large part, 
probably a half, and the l)etter educated 
h^ilf, of the professional politicians” (p. 
306 vol. II, Tht American Commonwealth, 
by Lord Bryce, 1917), 

Weitern Democracy in Practice. 

Whatever may be the theory of “true 
democracy as understood by Western 
nations”, the actualities are not always 
inspiring. See on this point the whole of 
chapters XLIV and LI, vol. I, Bryce’s 
American Commonwealth, on the working 
of State and City Governments. A few 
short extracts must suffice. The special 
Bills introduced by private members of 
the State Legislatures “are one of the 
scandals of the country”, “they are a 
IJerennial fountain of corruption” (I., p. 
542). “There has followed in Peimsvlvania 
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and New York such a Witches’ Sabbath 
of jobbing, bribing, thieving, and prostitu- 
tion of legislative power to private interest 
as the world has seldom seen” (I., p. 546). 
“The more educated and thoughtful citizen 
...is apt to be disgusted by the sordidness 
of many state politicians and the pettiness 
of most.” (1., p. 582). Bribery exists 
among about five per cent, of the members 
of the Congress and fifteen to twenty per 
cent, of them take con^siderations other 
than money (11., p. 16G). “There is no 
denying that the government of cities 
[municipalities] is one of the conspicuous 
failures of the United States.,.. The faults 
of the State governments are insignificant 
compared with the extravagance, corrup- 
tion, and mismanagement which have 
marked the administration of most of the 
great cities.” (L, p. 642. )— Nowdiere is 
“municipal government so w^asteful, 
inefficient, and impure” ( 11., p. 690). This 
is illustrated by the crimes of the Tammany 
Ring of New York and similar other 
organisations, in ch. LXXVllI, vol. 11. 
[See also the chapters on ^Rings and 
Bosses,’ ‘Corruption,’ ‘Spoils’, Part IV, 11]. 

Need for Self-Government. 

“...it is contrary to human nature that three 
hundred million people should acquiesce in the 
perpetual domiiifitioh of a small body of 
foreigners from a distant land, however high- 
minded and efficient the latter may be. The 
present regime cannot continue for ever, and 
British rule will have failed of its purpose in 
India, if it does not draw out all that is best 
in Indians and helps them to build up a fabric of 
self-government, which will stand unshaken on 
its own foundations. In this view a step in the 
direction of responsible government may be 
regarded as essential .” — Letter from the Govern- 
ment of Bihar iind Orissa to the Government of 
tndia^ quoted at page 288 of the First Despatch 
of the Government of India on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms. 

The Punjab Indemnity Bill. 

When some time ago Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya told Mr* M. K. Gandhi 
that an Indemnifying Bill would be shortly 
introduced in the Imperial Legislative 
Council for preventing all officers concerned 
in quelling the imaginary “rebellion” in 
the Punjab from being brought to book 
in any way, the Pandit was not misinfor- 


med ; for the Pioneer writes in a recent 
issue : — 

“A preliminary list of some of the Bills which 
are to be submitted to the Imperial Legislative 
Council next month has «already been published, 
but it is far from exhaustive and, as a matter of 
fact, some twenty-seven measures are likely to 
come up for discussion. Among these is iheindeiu- 
nifying Bill which is invariably passed. after 
martial law has been in operation. Certain 
members who have already objected to the mea- 
sures found necessary to suppress the rebellion in 
the Punjab will no (lonbt take the opportunity 
of reiterating their objection when the Bill is 
br()!ight forward and we hope and believe thxit 
they will be met firmly and efl'cetively. The 
Viceroy’s speech at the opening of the Council 
should be of exceptional interest, seeing that 
since the last session we have had not only ^ravc 
disturbances in India, but an attempt at inva- 
sion by the Amir of Afghanistan. The insensate 
opposition to the Kowlatt Act has a dira't 
bearing on these two grave events and this 
shotild not be forgotten if the policy of Govern- 
ment is challenged or the action of a great 
public servant is impugned. We have already 
had too many mean attacks on Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer and any attempt to carry on this 
contemptible campaign in the Council Chamber 
at Simla should be sternly deprecated. “ 

Of course, all that has l)een done in the 
Punjab in recent months is so “noble” that 
it is undoubtedly “mean” to do anything 
which is opposite to the worship of 
O’Dwyerism. The campaign carried on 
against O’Dwycrisni and its ptitrons and 
followers is also urujuestionably contemi> 
tible ; else why all the attempted and 
proposed plans, official and non-official, to 
frustrate it ! Whoever else may act in a 
mean, contemptible or cowardly manner, 
a bureaucrat never docs so, even when his 
fellows try to obviate the necessity of 
his having to face the music. 

The much-talked-of enc^uiry into Punjab 
affairs has still to be held. In the mean- 
time comes the Indemnity Bill to place all 
Punjab officials beyond the reach of any * 
possible conclusions or recommendations 
of the proposed Committee of Enquiry. 
Even if the Privy Council appeal judgments 
and the Committee of Enquiry’s Report 
disclose acts of injustice and barbarities, no 
one must he punished or censured ! This is 
quite logical. If even the hair of nobody’s 
head in Punjab offidaidom is to^ be 
touched, why take the trouble and incur 
the expense to conduct an enquiry ? 
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ThePuniab Enquiry. 

Even it all the members of the Imperial 
Legislative Council who are now in 
England, were here to take pfirt in the 
debate on the proposed Indemnity Bill, the 
passage of the Bill would be sure. The only 
differefice now would be that in their 
absence Indian opinion would not find 
comparatively full expression in the council 
chamber. 

From the answer given l)y Mr. Montagu 
to the question ol’ Mr. Lunn in the House 
ot Commons, it is now quite clear that the 
proposed Commission or Committee to 
enquire into the Punjalj disturbances is 
to be appointed or at least to be nominated, 
entirely or ]jartly, by the Viceroy. Mr. 
Montagu said in part : “I expect to hear 
shortly from the Viceroy as to the eiKjuiry 
which^ as I have stated to the House, 
he intends to institute'' [italics ours]. 
As the Viceroy was responsible for sanction- 
ing and supporting the Punjab policy, as 
he refused to allow the counsel chosen by 
some of the accused in the Punjab trials to 
enter the Punjab and defend them on the 
imaginary ground that His Excellency 
was only a civil authority, and as he refused 
to stay the execution of some capital 
sentences in some cases pending the result 
of appeals preferred in other cases and 
pending also the conclusions ari'ived at by 
the ])romised Commission or Committee of 
en(|uirY, His Excellency himself and Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer are the two principal 
actors in the Punjab tragedy who are 
arraigned at the bar of jmblic opinion. 
For him, therefore, to choose the judges 
cannot be defended on any known juristic 
])rinciples. The Committee or Commission 
should be appointed by the Cal)inet in 
London. The best course to adopt would 
be to appoint a Royal Commission with 
at least half the members chosen from non- 
official Indians with a reputation for inde- 
peijdence. No European who has ever 
had anything to do with Indian adminis- 
tration should be a member — certainly no 
member of the Indian civil service, retired 
or still holding office. But, perhaps, it is 
onjy in the fitness of things that the series 
of tragedies in which numerous accused 
were deprived'^ of the right to be defended 


bv counsel of their own choice (a right 
which is to be enjoyed even by the ex-Kaiser, 
who is, according to his British and other 
conquerors, the greatest malefactor in 
history ), should lieive in their penultimate 
scene the conceding to the most eminent 
of the officers whose acts are to be enquired 
into, the right to be judged by judges of 
his own choice. 

But we do not at all complain. This 
Review never asked for any Commission or 
Committee of enquiry, Ijccause of the impro- 
bability of any really independent in({uiry 
being held, and because of the utter in- 
accessibility of some of the most important 
evidence owing to the death ( on the gallows 
or byrifle fire or by bombs) of many who 
would otherwise have been able to give 
first-hand information, and owfing to the 
terrorisation of very mciny more by the 
frightfulness of Martial Law. Even a 
Royal Commission cannot now bring out 
the whole truth. Far less can a i)ractically 
white-washing Committee appointed by the 
Viceroy satisfy the public. 

Egypt Commission Postponed 

The mentality and aims of bure^iucracy 
arc similar in all countries, though the 
methods mav be difl'erent. We have not 
yet heard that an Indemnity Bill has been 
drafted for Egypt Ibr the safety of all 
official wrong-doers there. But a difterent 
])rocedure has been adopted, which will 
be clear from the following Reitter’s 
telegram : — 

London, June 25. 

In the House of Commons replying to Col. 
Wedgwood and Mr. Benn, Sir Cecil Harmsworth 
states that on the advice of General Allenby, 
Government had decided . to postpone the 
despatch of a Commission to Eg3^pt until early 
autumn. Meanwhile General Allenby was 
appointing a Commission in Egypt to collect 
evidence which would be useful to the Com- 
mission, when it arrived. The composition of 
the Commission was not yet dctinitcly deter- 
mined. 

Is it permissible to guess that in the 
sentence, “Meanwhile General Allenby was 
appointing a Commission in Egypt to 
collect evidence which would be useful to 
the Commission wdien it arrived”, the words 
“for the elimination of inconvenient 
evidence” after the word “Egypt” have 
inadvertently dropi)ed out ? 
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Martial Law in Jamaica. 

Our readers should be able to guess what 
we expect as the result of the Panjab en- 
quiry. Of course, we should be veiy glad 
if our anticipations should prove false. 
But in order to enable the public to be 
duly optimistic or duly pessimistic, we 
may be allowed to draw attention to the 
result of the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, which is well known, and to 
tell briefly the story of Martial Law in 
Jamaica, which is not so well known. This 
story we shall tell in the words of Mr. 
Herbert Paul, author of “A History of 
Modern Englanfl” in five volumes (Mac- 
millan). Our own comments will be brief, 
and in some cases interposed within square 
))rackets in the course of the narrative. 
The italics also are ours. Our readers, it is 
to be ho])ed, will not mind the length of the 
extracts, in > iew of their importance. 
They are made from the third volume of 
Mr. Herbert Paul’s history. 

Lord PalnuTslou had only Just been buried 
when a dc.s])ateli arrived at the Colonial Ofticc 
from Mr. Lyre, the Oovernor of Jamaica, which 
rccjuired the immediate attention of the Queen’s 
Ministers. (Tovernor Ivyre, writing on the 2()th 
of October isdo to Mr, Secretary Cardwell, 
described “a most serious and alarming insurrec- 
tion of the negro population.’’ Althongh the 
!iegroes of Jamaica, by far the largest pari of 
the inhabitants, had been legally free for more 
than thirty years, they distrusted their ])lantcr 
magistrates and resented their own exclusion 
from the soil. The (lovcrnor's huif^nni^e, how- 
ever, w/is rated and wisleaditif*'. [ So 

was Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s. ] There was no 
j^eneral insurrection in Jamaica^ though there 
u*/is' a dangerous local ouihrciik at Morani 
Bay. On the 7th of October the magistrates 
then and there sitting to try an agrarian case, 
ordered into custody a man named Geoghegan 
for interrupting the business of the Court. 
Geoghegan was protected by the bystanders, 
and the police were unable to arrest him. This 
was on a Saturday. On the following Monday 
warrants were issued to apprehend Paul Bogle, 
an influential negro, and others of less note, for 
riot and interference with justice. The police 
who attempted to execute the .warrants were 
overpowered by a mob of armed negroes, and 
some of them were severely beaten. This was 
the signal for a general rising throughout the 
district of St. Thomas-in-the-East, where 
Mqrant Bay is situated. Paul Bogle sent out 
an inflammatory proclamation, and on Wednes- 
days the lltli of October, the volunteers, 
after the Riot Act had been read, [ Was the 


Riot Act read anywhere in India during the 
recent disturbances before the crowds were fired 
upon or bombed ? ], fired on a crowd of blacks 
who were marching on the Court House. The 
blacks, however, were not dismayed by this 
timely display of vigour. They routed the 
volunteers, burned the Court House, and 
murdered about twenty white men. There can 
be no doubt that these acts of violence were 
premeditated and part of a scheme for get'ting 
possession of land at Stony Gnt, near the Bay, 
which the negroes alleged to be theirs by right... 
...The rising had, of course, to he put down 
wliether tlie grievances were well founded or 
not, and in the work of suppression the Governor 
acted with ere<lita1>le promptitude. General 
O’Connor, who commaniled the British troops 
in the island, sent a hundred soldiers lo 
Morani Bay, and a ma!i-of-war wxis also 
despatched from Port Royal. By these and 
other measures the rebellion was confined to 
the bay ami prevented from S])reading through- 
out the island. On the morning of the 12th, 
martial law w.as j^roclaimed by the (b)vernor, 
after eonsuhing the Chief Jnstice [Was any’ 
Chief Justice eonsultcd in India before the pro- 
clamation of martial law here ?] «at a Council of 
War, under authority of a local statute. Before 
Sunday, the 15th of October, the rising had 
been entirely (ptclled, and then the work ot 
venj^vanee be^^an [So British officers are not 
incnpalde of “the work of vengeance’’! J. Up- 
wards of four hundred i)ersons were put to 
death by martial law, and about six hundred, 
includiny^ women, were floggc'* At a place 
called Ifiath men were flogged l)y a horrible 
inslrunient of torture composed of wires twisted 
round cords. No fewer than one tbousxind 
houses were burned. The infiiction of these 
])nni.shments was continued long after resistance 
to authority had ceased. On the 3()th of October 
the Governor staled that “the wicked rebellion 
latcW existing,’’ not throughout the island of 
Jamaica, but “in certain parts of the county 
of Surrey,” had been subdued, while in his des- 
patch to the Stvretary of State he said that his 
“first night of (juict and rest” wxis the iiij|jht of 
the 15th. The Courts-Martial went on sitting 
for weeks after pcxice had been restored, and 
much indignation was excited at home by the 
discovery that women had been flogged. 

But the case which attracted most public 
interest was the execution of George William 
Gordon on a charge of high treason. Gordon 
was a coloured man, by religious profession a 
Baptist, a landed proprietor, though in em- 
barrassed circumstances, and a MemlxT of the 
House of Assembly. He was disaffected to the 
Government, disliked the Governor, and encour- 
aged the negroes in their agrarian demands. 
His vanity was more obvious than his capacity, 
and he flattered himself that while using incendi- 
ary language he could keep within the limits of 
the law. He forgot that martial law* has no 
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limits or only such as military men chose to set 
upon their own power. There was no evidence 
that Gordon had been directly concerned in any 
murder or in any rising. Governor Eyre ordered 
him to be prosecuted, &cause in his opinion he 
had been guilty of misrepresentation and sedi- 
tious language. Misrepresentation and seditious 
language are not capital oflfences. Gordon, 
however, was taken from Kingston, where 
martial law did not prevail, to Morant Bay, 
where it did, and put on his trial before three 
officers. Lieutenant Brand, who presided, was 
a man quite unfit to sit in judgment upon his 
fellow-creatures On Saturday the 21st Octo- 

ber, after six hours’ inquiry, Gordon was senten- 
ced to death, and on the following Monday he 
was hanged. Although Governor Eyre approved 
of his execution, history must pronounce it to 
have been murder without even the forms of 
law. 

The Government would indeed have been 
wanting in regard for the rights of His Majesty’s 
coloured subjects, to say nothing of public 
opinion at home, if they had allowed such a 
category of horrors to pass unnoticed. Nearly 
four hundred and fifty persons had been shot 
or hanged, six luindrcd had been flogged, 
and a thousand houses had been burnt, in a rebel- 
lion, if it deserves so grandiose a name, of which 
GoA^ernor Eyre said that “not a single casualty 
.has befallen any soldier or sailor.” [In the 
Panjab “rebellion,” too, not a single casualty 
had befallen any soldier or policeman.] Mr. 
('ardwell, the coolest and most sagacious of 
Colonial Secretaries, while giving the Governor 
full credit for his promptitude in measures of 
siippression, as well as for the high character he 
had hitherto borne in respect of justice and 
humanity, reserved, after the receipt of Mr. 
Eyre’s first despatch, his opinion on what 
occurred when the rising was over, and as soon 
as the whole truth had become known at the 
Colonial OfHce a Royal Commission was 
sent to make imptirics on the spot. Thus the 
condemnation of a public servant without a 
hearing was avoided, and proof was at the 
same time given [almost entirel}^ in theory] that 
black men, equally with white, enjoyed the 

protection of the law The authority of 

Governor Eyre Avas superseded, and complete 
e.vecutivc authority throughout the island was 
vested in Sir Henry Storks...... the Cabinet of 

Lord Russell were completely vindicated by the 
Kepprt of the Commissioners. This able and 
impartial document, written in a spirit of 
studious fairness and moderation, acknowledged 
the services of the Governor and his military col- 
leagues in preventing the spread of the seditious 
movement. The Commissioners found that there 
was nothing like a general conspiracy through- 
out the island, but that there was abundant 
evidence of a premeditated rising at St. Thomas- 

in-the-East The proclamation of martial 

law the:?, held tp be in the circumstances justifi- 


able, and in accordance with the terms of the 
local statute. In the great majority of cases 
the Courts-Martial were prcmounced to have 
acted justly and upon sufficient evidence. But 
some grievous abuses came to light, and showed, 
in the opinion of the Commissioners, that the 
evils of martial law were extremely grave. 
Thus at Port Antonio two men w^ere executed 
because each said that the other had confessed 
to a murder, though there was no corrobora- 
tion in either instance of the alleged confession. 
The affidavits of persons who might have been 
produced in Court were accepted as evidence. 
Five persons were convicted on the simple 
testimony of a man who had himself been 
sentenced to death as a spy. The Court which 
tried Gordon consisted of two naval lieutenants, 
and an ensign in the West India Regiment. 
“The evidence, oral and documentary,” appeared 
to the Commissioners “wholly insufficient to 
establish the charge upon which the prisoner 
took his trial,” namely, high treason. Governor 
E^^re, however, concurred in the justice of the 
capital sentence, and the necessity for carrying 
it out. The Commissioners held that martial 
law had been enforced too long, that proper 
instructions had not been given to the officers 
administering it, and that many suffered from it 
who had nothing to do with the disturbances. 
They visited with just reprobation the flogging 
of women. Finally, they found that the 
punishment of death was unnecessarily frequent ; 
that the floggings were reckless, and at Bath 
positively barbarous ; and that the burning 
of a thousand houses was wanton and crueh 

The Kej)ort of course necessitated the recall 

of Governor Byre. It also involved the just 
censure of some naval and military officers. 
“We cannot conclude our inquiry,”' the Com- 
missioners wrote, “without expressing regret 
at the tone of levity which is to be found in the 
letters and language of some of the officers 
while engaged in serious and responsible duties.” 
These words are certainly not too severe for 
men like ideutenant Adcock and Captain Ford. 
Adcock wrote to Colonel Nelson, “on return- 
ing to golden Grove in the evening, sixtj^-seven 
prisoners had been sent in by the maroons. I 
disposed of as many as possible, but was too 
tired to continue after dark.” Ford wrote, 
“We made a raid with thirty men, flogging nine 
men and burning their negro houses. We held a 
court-martial on the prisoners, who amounted to 
about fifty or sixty. Several were flogged 
Avithout court-martial, from a simple examina- 
tion. This is a picture of martial laAv. The 

soldiers enjoy it — the inhabitants here dread it. 
If they run on their approach, they are shot for 
running aAA’ay.” Such is the temper fostered by 
arbitrary power in young and inexperienced 
minds. One of Go\’'ernor Eyre’s agents. Colonel 
Hobbs, was so much affected by the criticisms 
of the Commissioners in their Report, gentle as 
they werCy that he committed suicide by throw- 
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ing himself overboard on his way home. [One 
may be sure that this Colonel had never eaten 
the salt of India.] The publication of the 
Report, though the horror and disgust it 
excited did not for a long time subside, and 
though it led to violent disputes, conduced 
ultimately to the peace of the Empire, because it 
showed that the arm of the central (lOvernmenl 
was long enough to guard the Queen's most 
distant posvsessions against injustice and wrong. 

The language used by the historian in 
the last claUvSe of the last sentence quoted 
above, seems scarcely justified. The Report 
did not show that the arm of the central 
Government was long enough to guard 
the Queen’s most divStant poSvSessions 
against injustice and wrong. It only 
showed that tiie central Government could 
not prevent injustice and wrong in those 
])OvSsessIons, Imt, after wrong .and injustice 
had been done, could only recall one 
officer and censure some others, — j)unish- 
ments utterly i:iadc((uatc for the reckless 
and unwarranted shooting, hanging and 
floggiiig of men and burning of their 
houses. The inability of the central Govern- 
ment to guard distant pc^ssessions against 
injusfice and wrong has been proved by 
recent events in Egypt and the Panjab. 
Nothing Imt self-rule can prevent such 
wrong and injustice. 

But to proceed with our narrative. 

The outbreak in Jamaica, and the measures 
taken for its suppression, did not divide the front 
benches in the House of Commons. The new 
Government adopted the Ke])orl of the Commis- 
sion and the recall of Mr. Eyre. Indeed Lord 
Carnarvon condemned the cruelties ])ractised 
upon negroes and negresses more strongly than 

his predecessor After the Report of the 

Cc^mmissioners had been published the subject 
was brought before the House of Commons by 
Mr. Charles Buxton, son of the famous emanci- 
pator ; and the House, without mentioning 
names, unanimously “deplored the extensive, 
punishments which ibllowed the suppression of 
the disturbances of October ISOo in the parish 
of St. Thomas, and especially the unnecessary^ 
frequency with which the punishment of death 
was indicted.” But if the Hoi^se of Commons, 
much to its credit^ was unanimous, the country 
was not. On the twelfth of August 18G(» Mr. 
Eyre arrived at Southampton, and immediately 
became the object of flattering attentions from 
enthusiastic admirers. In Southampton he was 
entertained at a public dinner, where the Rever- 
end Charles Kingsley ^ by the caprice of Lord 
Palmerston Professor of Modern History at 

42—12 


Cambridge, spoke in the strange company of 
Lord Cardigan, and sclecLcd for special praise 
the humanity displayed by the guest oi the even- 
ing. A more ilhistricms personage came forward 
on the same side. 77/e great hero-wttrshipper 
of the age found in Mr. Eyre a eoitgcnial hero. 
All the light that hat! yet reached Thomas 
Carlyle on Mr. Eyre and his history in the world, 
“ive/a steadily to establish the vonelnsion that 
he was a Just, humane, and valiant man, 'faith- 
ful to his trusts everywhere, and with no 
ordinary faculty for executing them; and that 
his late services ia Jamaica were id' great, 
probably of incalculable value, as certainly they 
were ofjtvrilous ami a])palliiig dithculty.*' “The 
luiglish nation,” as he Indv reiuarketl, “have 
never loved anarchy.” But neither have they 
lov(‘<l cruelty, and all the charges made against 
Governor lyvre related to tilings done atler 
anarchy had cc/ised to exist. For the reasons 
which he thus expressed, and ])erhaps also from 
his dislik e of “OuaMiee,” as lie called the negro, 
Carlyle became chairman of (he Eyre Defence 
h^und, to which Teiinysoii ami Rtiskin were 
among the subscribers. The Government refused 
to prosecute Mr. liyre for murder. They regard- 
ed Eyre as a strong man who had put down 
a reliellion by his pia>m ptilude, and prevented 
its renewal l)y his severity. But in England 
prosecutions may be set on foot by private 
individual, and a Jamaica Ciunrniitee, with 
John Stuart Mill as ChainirAu, was formed for 
' the purpose of bringing Eyre to Justice. Mill 
was earnestly supported by Huxley, by Thomas 
Jliighes, by Jb rbert Spencer, /md by Mr, Eolfjwin 
Smith, wiio had lately resigiie<j the chair of 
Modern History .at Oxford. It was in further- 
ance of the Committee and their aims that 
Goldwin Smith delivered his incomparably 
brilliant lectures on the “Three English States- 
men,” Pym, Cromwell, and Pitt, though Pitt 
would have transporteil the Committtec, and 
Cromwell did far worse things than Eyre. 
A (tovernwcni, said Mr. Smith, should uphold 
their rejmcsentatlves, in diflieulty always, 
in error sometimes, in crime never. Zealots 
cited the prcccalcnt of Joseph Wall, (fovernor of 
Gorcc, who was hanged in 1 ^02, after twenty 
years, for murders committed in his oflicial 
capacity. It was cert.iinly not Mill’s desire 
that (Tovernor Eyre should perish on the 
scaffold, but that the honour of the country 
should be vindicated by an antlioritativc cxposi- 
tion of the law. 

Was it a mere accident that some of the 
promiment men wlio were associated to- 
gether for bringing Eyre to justice were 
not Christians but were variously styled 
agnostics, positivists, atheists, &c., and 
that none of the leading supporters of the 
P^yre Defence P'und were agnostics, &!t. ? 
If it was an accident, it was •a rather 
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strange accident. But let us go on with the 
story. 

Few Subjects so little discussed in Parliament 
have so sharply divided public opinion as 
the conduct of (Governor E^^re. Poliiical leaders 
took the line of treating the Report as conclu- 
sive, and desired that no more should be said 
about it. Put neither thf)se who elevated Mr. 
Eyre into a hero, nor those who execrated him 
as a tyrant, were content with this middle 
course. The working classes were for the most 
part hostile to him, and burnt hitn in efligy on 
Clerkenwell (irccn. The upper and middle 
classes, especially such of them as were Conser- 
vatives ill polities, regarding him as the saviour 
of Jamaica, subscribed freely to his defence. The 
Jamaica Committee, however, a Liberal, though 
not altogether a denioeratic body, were deter- 
mined to enforce the law. Tlic first ])rocecdings 
were taken against Lieutenant Ilrand, the 
president of the Court martial which convicted 
Gordon, and Coh^nel Nelson, who eon firmed the 
sentence of death, afterwards a]3])roved by the 
Governor. As they resided in London, they wen* 
brought before Sir Tluimas Henry, the Chief 
Magistrate of How Street, who eommitted them 

for trial at tlie Central Criminal Court the 

magistrates refused to eoininil Mr. lyvre, and he 
was discharged. 7V//s decision cniinoi he seri- 
ously defended ; for (he fheis were not in 
dispute, nnd the yrnve eonsiitutioiud issues 
wbieh they rnisetl were (fuite hey(ui<l the eonipet- 
cnee oi hnlt n dozen eountry y^enileinen to deier- 
mine. The (jiiestion next came before a far 
higher authority, but it <li(l not come in the 
most convenient form. Tlie trial of Nelson and 
Brand at the old Hailey w.as fixed for the A])n1 

sessions Between tlie defciidaius and (heir 

actual trial there was still a venerable institu- 
tion called the Grand Jury, a number of sub- 
stantial gentlemen, varying fnmi twelve to 

twenty-four The Lord Chief Just ice of Ivngland 

[ Coekhurn J went down to the Central Crimi- 
nal Court and cliargcd the lirand Jury him.sclf. 

The charge, which took vsix Incurs in the 
delivery, has ever since l)een reganled as a 
paper of great value to all students of the 
British constitution, “...the Chief justice 

declared all eoininissions for the trial 

of British subjects by martial law to be 
unlawful.” As “the iiieitements to rebellion 
of vvdiich Gordon was aeeu.sed were earlier 
in date than the establishment of martial 
law,” therefore, the Chief Justice held, they 
^‘did not bring him within it.” The liis- 
rorian ])roceeds : 

The tirand Jury slept over this charge, and 
ccMisidered it for three hours the next morning. 
The result of their deliberations was startling, 
if not thiexpected. The substance of Chief 


Jnstiee Cockburn’s argument was that they 
should find true bills, and that martial law was 
unknowm to the British Constitution. The 
Grand Jury ignored the bills, and recommended 
that martial law should he more clearly defined 
by legislative enactment. 

Next, the Committee formed for the 
])urpose of bringing Eyre to justice brought 
him up at Bow Street, and procured his 
committal for trial. This time the Grand 
Jury wascharged by Mr. Justice Blackburn. 

“The (b'and Jury threw out the bill , 

and the matter drojipcd. Mr. Eyre wavS 
not further molested, cxce])t by a civil 
action for damages, which failed. But 
though he lived to he an old man, he was 
never again emjdoyed in the vService of the 
Crown.” Let us see how vSir Micliael 
O’ Dwyer is treated. lie has already been 
appointed a mcin]>er of the Committee 
which is to enciuire into the administration 
and organisation of the army in India. 

As it lias been alleged that martial law 
has lieen eruelly administered in the 
Panjal), it may be incidentally observed 
that, cowpfircd with what took jylace in 
Jnmnicn, what has lieen done in the 
Panjal) must be regarded as humane. P\)r, 
in addition to tlie details to be found in 
the extracts ])rintc(l aliove, we find it 
summarised Ironi Chiel Justice Cockburn’s 
charge (LSLT) that “The liistory of 
Jamaica for the last liundrcd years showed 
that marti<al law, with or without author- 
ity, had been often iiroclaimcd, and that 
rebellious negroes had been j)unished with 
the most liorrililc cruelty, 1 icing often 
burnt alive.” 

The Calcutta Univereily CommisBion. 

I he Reiiort proper of the Calcutta Uni- 
ver.sity Commission consists of five volumes 
containing, in tall, more than 2,000 pages, 
ihe summary of the recommendations 
covers TiT pages. Eight more volumes, 
eonttaining the evidence and various appen- 
dices, have still to be published. Such a 
bulky report evannot be discussed adequate- 
ly within the compass of a long Note 
or even of a long Article. A series of 
articles should be written on the Report, 
for it is not only bulky but also verv 
imj)ortant. And it is intended to influence 
and will influence liigh cduccation not only 
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in Bengal but in the other provinces of the 
Indian Empire as well. For the present, 
we will make a few general observations. 

The Report is written in an interesting 
manner and makes instructive reading. 
The tone is, generally speaking, gentleman- 
ly, though we have in the course of a 
cursory examination of volume V found a 
passage which reads almost like a sneer. 

The problem of education in our country 
should be dc.alt witli as a whole ; element- 
ary education should by gradualcd and 
co-ordinated stages lead naturally to the 
university stage. The Commissioners were 
alive to the lact that the educational 
problem should l)e treated as ii whole, 
for thev write : — 

“Althoiigh our rel'ercncL* bids us jiriiiiiirilv to 
consider the needs of the system of rniversilv 
training, we have found it iin]>ossible to e<^nsider 
this problem w’tlioiu at the same time taking 
into account the needs of vSecondary education, 
and especially (»f that higher branch of it— the 
intermediate stage —which is at present carried 
on by University institutions. And this 
inevitable enlargemetit of oin purview brings 
us ui) (igainst a ])roblem of great diflieulty : 
the problem of the relative emphasis that ought 
to be laitl upon, and the relative scale of ex- 
penditure which (yovernnient and the people 
ought to be urged to undertake in regard to 
these two branees of the educational system ; 
mu* is it j)ossible to ignore the hict that the 
devel()])ment f)f the system oj'[)rimarv education 
will necessarily involve an .immense and an 
increasing ex])enditure. We should fail in our 
duty if, in ])utting forward claims on behalf of 
university education, we did not also hohl in 
view the not le-s important claims of the otlur 
ediicat ional grades upon tin- resources available 
lor e<lucat ional pur])oses.” 

But though the Commissioners did not 
in their investigations and deliberatiojis 
forget the existence of primary education, 
there does not a])pear to be in their report 
recommendations relating to the reform, 
reconstruction and extension of that grade 
of education like those regarding secondary 
and higher secondary education. There is 
also, consequently, no suggestion, ]>ro- 
posal, or recommendation to show what, 
in the opinion of the Commission, ought 
to be done to co-ordinate ])rimfiry with 
higher grades of education. As matters 
stand at present, boys and girls in High 
Schools have often to learn again in English 


:m 

what they had already learnt in their 
vernacular schools through a vernacular 
medium. This is an avoidable and not 
irremediable waste of money, time and 
energy. 

The Commission’s Educational Proposals. 

It may be said in general terms that 
the jmrely educational reeonimendations 
of the C'ommission relating to educa- 
tion ill tlic arts and ( theoretical ) sciences, 
II given effect to, would undoubtedly 
improve instruction in colleges and se- 
condary schools. But it is also unques- 
tionable that education would in that cast 
become far more cxjien.sive than it is at 
present. Who is to meet this inereavSed 
cost? WIthoui,for lilt* present, entering into 
details, we agree willi the Coinmissioiiers 
in holding that “Ciovernment will have to 
pay a larger proportion of a substantiidly 
larger cxpeiuliture, if the evils we have 
tleseribed «are to be amended, iind the re- 
forms we have advocated are to be carried 
through.'’ Now, even in independent ami 
free countries like ivngland State control 
of universities is considered detrimental to 
the cause of the jirogress of knowledge rind 
education. It impairs freedoo' of teaelilng 
and freedom ol* learning. It must also go 
against the maintenance and growth ofeivic 
virtues, — partienl.arly in .a dejiendent country 
like India. However, le.aving aside these vital 
considerations, we may fidmit that in those 
liranches of knowledge which (Tovernment 
may not object to loster, in those theories 
of political science and economies which 
(h>vernment may choose to ineuleate and 
in that kind of history which Government 
may be interested in teaching, instruction 
would l)e better in the reorganised and 
reconstructed seeondcary schools, colleges, 
and universities than in existing institutions 
of those grades. Tlie pliysical health of the 
students may also inijirove. But if things 
are done for them by an alien bureaucracy, 
but nut by their own countrymen, it would 
not be good for their manhood and the man- 
hood and self-respect of the country. State 
control and State subsidisation of educa- 
tion does the least injury when the people 
are self-governing. 1'herefore, if Govern- 
ment, that ivS to say, the tax-j)ayers* must 
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pay th6 greatest share of the expenses of 
the education of all students, let us resolve 
to be self-ruling, so that we may not be 
compelled to give up any part of the little 
liberty we have in exchange for tiovernment 
educational grants. 

We have made remarks on State control, 
because though the Commissioners have 
expressed the view that “there are many 
drawbacks to the system of direct and 
detailed State control,’’ they have yet held 
that ‘‘the State ought to remain ultimateh^ 
responsiblle for the inspection and .super- 
vision of higher education” (]). 134, vol. 
iv); and Indians know what this inspection 
and supervision by the foreign burctaucracy 
in a dependent country would mean and 
implja 

^‘Government Sitting Upon Inexhaustible 
Treasure-chest.” 

Though the Commissioners s<ay, “It is no 
part of our duty to suggest how the money 
is to be found,” they leave us in no doubt 
as to the means they would like to be 
adopted They clearly suggest and ad- 
vocate fresh taxation when they write : 

“On all hands, during our travels in Bengal, 
\ve have heard the demand that Government 
should giv'e more ednealion. Often enough 
those who make tliis legitimate elaim seem to 
figure Government as sitting upon a huge and 
inexhaustible Ireasn re-chest, from which it di.s- 
pemses niggardly bonrity, and they seem to ima* 
giiu* that it is greater ‘generosity’ on the j)arl of 
Government which is reejnired. But if Bengal 
is to have a heller system of education, Bengal 
must ])ay for it ; and what (h)veriiment has to 
show is not ‘generosity’, but courage' in levying 
the necessary taxation ; a courage not to be ex- 
pected until it is j)lain that those who will have 
to pay the taxes are ready to do so. lather in 
the form of fees, or in the form of gifts, or in the 
form of taxes, Bengal must i)ay more if it wishes 
to escape from the vicious circle of its present 
education, and to give to its youth a training 
which will fit them more adecpiatelv to play 
their part in the world.” 

We emi)hatically deny that without 
fresh taxation it would be im})ossible to 
adequately finance education. Neither in 
the civil nor in tlie military departments 
of Government is there the least attempt 
mhde at economy or retrenchment. Ex- 
penditure has been going up by leaps and 
bounds excepting in such vital matters as 


sanitation, education, industrial (including 
agricultural ) development, technological 
training, &c. We never ask Government 
to show greater ‘generosity.’ Our de- 
mand is that Govemment should be 
just and righteous. Government may 
not be sitting upon a huge and inex- 
haustible treasure-chest ; but whenever 
any expenditure, however large, is required 
for the military needs, not of India but of 
the British Empire, whenever the clamour 
of the British exj)loiters of India has to be 
silenced by very costly programmes of 
railway construction, whenever the Im- 
perial Services have to be pro])itiated by 
exchange compensation and other allow- 
ances' and increased rates of pay, whenever 
new capitals have, for ])olitieal reasons 
unconnected with the welfare of the people 
of India, to l)e built, whenever for political 
reasons ])r()vinces have to be partitioned, 
repai'titioned or regrouped, and districts 
Imve also similarly to be partitioned, and 
whenever police and C. I. I), expenditure 
lias to be increased, Government spend 
money on so lavish a .scale that tljey do 
really .seem to be sitting on an inexhaust- 
ible treasure-chest. It is only when the 
])eo])le think that for their welfare more 
money should be spent on education, sani- 
tation, 6tc.,—it is only then that Govern- 
ment suddenly become (iwarc that the 
resources of the ])ublie treasury are limited. 

Let us take the ease ol‘ the phenomenal 
growth of military ex])enditurc. We will 
first give the figures for some years when 
no one even imagined that there would be 
a great European war. 


Years 


Military expenditure 
in crores of rupees. 


1884-85 1G.96 

1887-88 20.41 

1890-91 20.69 

1894-95 24.09 

1902- 03 25.91 

1903- 04 (revised) 26.78 

1904- 05 (budget) 28.66 


The Jibove figures show that within a 
decade, during which India was internally 
quiet and nt peace and had not to fight 
any aggressor, militarj^ expenditure had 
nearly doubled itself, the increased cost of 
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the army being about 1 2 crores of rupees. 
Why have not similar crores been ever 
available for a righteous and courageous 
educational policy ? Let us take another 
set of figures. 

Years Military charges in crores 

of rupees approximately. 


1915- 16 33.39 

1916- 17 37.48 

1917- 18 43.56 

1918- 19 (budget) 43.50 

1918- 19 (revised) <>5.88 

1919- 20 (budget) 61.79 


From 1884-85 tc^ 1918-19, a ])eriod of 
34 years, the military charges had quadrii 
]}led, the increase being 49 crores of 
ru])ees. The in<'ome, neither of the ]3eople 
of India nor of the Government of India, 
has even ap])roximately c|uadrupled during 
the same period. Why is it never even ;ma- 
^g;ner/that it is possil.)le to s])end a few 
extra crores for making India literate and 
giving her a most improved and up-to-date 
form of educational organisation ? 

We. will now give a few figures relating 
to railway expenditure. In the budget for 
1919-20 more than 36 crores of rupees 
have been provided for capital expendi- 
ture on new construction and renew- 
als from revenue. In his budget speech in 
1907 the late Mr. G. K. Gokhale said : 
“Still 13H» crores is a very large amount to 
sj)end in any one year on railways and yet 
the Hon’blc Member has thought it neces- 
sary to be apologetic in making the an- 
nouncement !“ In the same speech he also 
said : “the total of these surpluses during 
these nine years stands at the high figure of 
37 crores of rupees, or about 25 millions 
sterling, and nearly the whole of this 
amount has been spent as ca])ital on rail- 
ways.” Nealry the same amount is going 
to be spent in the one year 1919-20, not in 
nine years ^ against which Mr. Gokhale 
raised his voice in vain ! 

Great increases in the expenditure of 
various civil departments— increases out of 
all proportion to increased incomes — can 
l3e shown. But facts, figures and argu- 
ments are of no avail. As the people have 
not the power to control expenditure, 
whatever expenditure the alien bureau- 


crats incur is pronounced indispensable, 
and whatever expenditui*e the people ask 
to be incurred is considered optional ! And 
in addition the ])eople are treated to the 
sneer that they consider the liovernment 
treasure-chcvSt * inexhausLible, a sneer 
against which the two Indian members 
of the Calcutta University Commission 
have not protested ! 

The fact is, with the j^resent income of 
our Government, education could be ade- 
quately financed, if the j)eople had the 
power of the purse and if they could 
conse(|uently prevent the present squander- 
ing of jniblic money. But the ]K*o])le have 
not that ])<nver. And now that India is 
going to be given the ‘boon’ of ‘responsible 
government,’ the great spending depart- 
ments of the army and the railways 
and the Imperial Services, ^:c., are going 
to be ])laced beyond the control of the 
])eoplc’s represeiitives ! Moreovaa*, if in the 
IVovinccs there be divided purses, as the 
(jovernor would first take all the money 
he reciuired tor his rc.scrved subjects, it 
would not be of very grctUt advantage to 
the ])eoj)le even if education of all grades 
were made a transferred subject under the 
charge of the Indian minister. For the 
latter would not Inav^e enough money to 
spend for the adecjuate iin])ro\Tmcnt and 
expansion of education. I'resh taxation, 
however unrighteous and impolitic, would 
thus be inevitable. For secondary, higher 
secondary and University education, by 
which only a small fracticni of the people 
would directly benefit, it wovdd not be right 
to tax the mass of the people anew. A 
special education super-tax would be the 
most ap])ropriate form of taxation. 

Technological Education. 

Liberal education, culture, &c., arc very 
fine things, no doubt. But the bread 
problem is far rnc^re vital and fundamental. 
The Commissioners have not laid jiractical 
stress on this problem, in asmuchas they 
have not made any insistent and adequate 
recommendations relating to agricultural 
and technological education like those 
relating to general education. Education 
in the arts and (theoretical) sciences, 
however excellent, manufacture only con- 
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stimcrs, not producers. Similarly vocation- 
al training like that which lawyers and 
medical men receive, also turns out 
only consumers. It is only agricultural 
and technological education which can 
fit men to become producers of wealth. 
But the Commissioners have ])ractically 
poured cold water on education of this 
kind. Let us examine what they say 
about technology. They “have been 
deeply ini])ressed by the general disregard 
among university students in Bengal of 
the possibility of finding careers in practical 
— professional and technical — work, other 
than law and (to a less extent) nicdicine ; 
by the deficiency [‘utter lack’ would l^c 
the proper expression as regards most 
branches of technology] of o])poistuiiities 
for obtaining training for such careers, 
and by the eonsecjucnt overcn)wding of 
courses of purely literary study.” They 
hold that this ‘disregard’ “must be amend- 
ed ; and any scheme of educational reform 
which does not place in the forefront the 
need for such an amendment must fidl 
short of the country’s needs.” 

Now for their recommendations. 

They admit that “there is something 
to be said for” the view “that if only the 
University olfcrs degree cotirses and 
examinations in ]>ractical and technical 
subjects the prejudice against careers of 
this type will be overcome ;” and thev 
also say that “undoubtedly .action ought 
to be taken ))y the universities, and will 
have .'I useful influence u])on oj)inion.” 
Befor.e we proceed t(^ consider the Com- 
mission’s subsequent But and It] \Ve must 
say that“thc prejudice against careers of this 
type” is, regard being had to the present- 
day social sentiment and opinion on the 
subject of industrial careers, Largely a fig- 
ment of the imagination of the i)owers that 
be, who have found in it an excuse for their 
own sins of commission and omission rela- 
ting to .the industrial condition of India. 
If they had offered efficient agricultural and 
technological training to our young men 
with coi-responding careers suited to the 
education received, and if our boys had 
failed to take advantage of these, a prejudice 
could have been said to exist. But the Com- 
tnissioners themselves admit “the deficiency 


of opportunities for obtaining training for 
such careers.;” And even when training has 
been obtained, for example, in agriculture, 
])y Indian State Scholai's in England and 
by other scholars in America, the students 
trained in England have been in some 
cases made deputy magistrates, and in all 
cases where those trained abroad have re- 
ceived agricultural apj)ointments, these 
posts have been lower than those given 
to European men of similar and sometimes 
of inferior ((ualifications. This must hurt 
the self-respect of our young men. There- 
fore, as in all other countries, they choose 
careers for which trainin ; is easier to ob- 
tain, which ai‘c somewhat independent, 
and which do not wound their self-respect. 
The fact that many Indian students go to 
Japan, Euroi)e and America for agricultural 
and technological training at great cost 
and personal sacrifice and inspite of the un- 
certainty regarding c£ireers on return home, 
does not show that there is a strong pre- 
judice against industrial careers. The case, 
reported in i\\c Independent ^ of Mr. Amar- 
nath Berv, who had highly (pialificd himself, 
in England as anelectrical engineer but who 
inspite of the support of the Durbar could 
not get a suitable post in Kashmir, shows 
that there is something else which stands 
in the way of our students adopting indus- 
trial or business careers, even if it be grant- 
ed that there is some prejudice. 

Now for but and if. After stating in 
general terms what the University ought to 
do, the Commissioners nullifv the effect of 
what they had said before by observing : — 

“Hnt ill this s])here even more than in 
others, it is training; above all whieh is needed 
I whieli nobody has ever denied], and as 
training is costly and demands elaborate 
e([ui[)ment in nearly all vocational subjects, no 
course of study sliould be defined until there is a 
responsible assurance that the necessary 
provisitm of teaching and ec[uipment is 
forthcoming,” 

The cpicstion is who is to give this 
“responsible assurance”? In the case of 
ordinary secondary and university educa- 
tion. the Commission do not wait for any 
such responsible assurance forthcoming. 
They chalk out an elaborate, intricate and 
rcvolution^lrv scheme of reconstruction 
involving a capital outlay and recurring 
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expenditure of crores of rupees, for which 
Government is asked to raise a special loan 
and resort to fresh taxation. But as re- 
gards technological training they re([uire“a 
rcs])onsible assurance ' ! Why this diiVcrence 
in their attitude? S(^, we again ask, whose 
business is it to give such an assurance ? 
We have heard again and again and are sick 
of the specious platitude, repeatedly uttered 
as if it were gospel truth, that industries 
must first Sj)nng up vdiich can employ ex- 
perts, before the esta])lishmcnt of institu- 
tions for the tr«aining of ex]Kn*ts. But Japan 
did not wait for any “re|)()nsil)lc assur- 
ance/’ nor did she pay any attention to 
the argumentation in a vicious circle as to 
whether industries should come first or 
experts should come iirst. The Japanese 
were builders of their own destinies, and, 
therefore, instead of logic-chop|)ing, they 
earnestly lui'^iel themselves both in 
building up industries and in founding 
institutions for the training of experts. 
In the Ix^ok called Evolution (if Jnpnn and 
Other Pnjicrs Lala Lajpjil Kai has given 
some account of what Ja[)an did. But as 
tlie Laha is not a f)cr^ona ^nita with 
Anglo-lndi«aii ofiicials and non-oflieials, we 
fjiiote the following ])assagcs from the 
Eiicyclopncdia Ilritannica, lltli edition, 
vol. XV, pp. 1 1)S*1) : — 

“ the second advent of Western nations 

introdneed to Japan the ])roduets of an indus- 
trial civilization ecnlnries in advance other own 
from the })oint of view ofiuility, though nowise 
superior in the a])j)lieation of .art, linnuxliately 
the nation heeame alive to the neeessity 
of eorreeting its own inferiority in this res])ect. 
But the people being entirely without models for 
organization, without tinaneird maehinerv and 
without the idea of Joint-sloek enteri)rise, the 
jirovcrnmciiL lunl to ch()(j<i: between eiiteriiii( the 
tivhl as nil inslntclor, nnd lenvititr the nation to 
stniir^Ie ntinnx an arduous and expensive way to 
tardy development . There could he no question 
as to which course would eonduec more to the 
i^envral advantage, and thus, in days immediate- 
ly subsequent to the resumption of adminis- 
trative power by the emperor, tkc s])cctaclc was 
seen of official excursions into the domains of 
silk-reeling, cement-making, cotton and silk 
spiiming, brick-burning, printing and book- 
binding, soap-boiling, type-casting and ceramic 
decoration, to say nothing of their establishing 
colleges and schools where all branches of applied 
science were taught. Domestic exhibitions also 
were organized, tuid specimens of the country’s 


products and manufactures were sent under 
government auspices to exhibitions abroad. On 
the other hand, the eft’ect of this new departure 
along Western lines could not but be injurious 
to the old domestic industries of the country, 
especially to those which owed their existence 
to tastes and iiraditions now regarded as 
obsolete. Here again government came to the 
rescue by cslablishing a firm whose functions 
were to familiarize foreign markets with the 
])roduets of Japanese artisans, and to instruct 
the latter in adaptations likely to appeal to 
Occidental taste. Steps were also taken for 
training women as artisans, and the government 
jirinting Imreau set the example of employing 
female l.abour, an innovation which soon deve- 
h^ped large dimensions. In short, the authorities 
apjfliei] tliemselvi s to educate an indnsirial 
disposition thmu^lunit the country, and as soon 
iis success secmetl to be in sight, they gradually 
transferred from official to jirivate direetion the 
various model enter [irises, retaining only such 
as were recpiired t(» snpjily iht* needs of the 
state. 

The result of. all this efTort was that whereas, 
in tlie beginning of the Meiji era, Japan hat! 
virtiudly no industries worthy of the name, she 
poSvSessed in ISbb— that is to say, after an 
interval of 25 years of effiirt — no less iluati 4'5l)5 
industrial and commercial companies, joint stock 
or partnershij), with a p.aid-nj) eajiital of 40 
millions sterling. 

[ The italics are onrs ]. 

It sliould be borne in inird that under 
the old, /.e., pre-Mciji, regime in Japiin 
trade and coinnieree were looked down 
upon, the Samurai or the fighting class 
occupying the highest place in the social 
edifice. It is such n country which has been 
made industrially predominant in the East. 
With regard to japanese industrial enter- 
prises being gradually transferred from 
official t(; jirivate direetion, it may be in- 
eulen tally observed that such a jioliey has 
been to some extent followed in India, t<JO, 
with this vital ,.and fundamental differ- 
ence that in every such ease of transfer, it 
was the foreign exjiloiters of the country 
who obtaine(l the benefit of the experiments 
made at the expense <jf the Indian tax- 
payers. For example, take the ease of the 
tea plantations. How the tea-planters 
were assisted in this industry will be evi- 
dent from the following (luestion put to, 
and the answers given to them by Mr. J. 
Freeman who appeared l>efore the Pariia- 
mentar)' Select Committee of 1832^ on the 
colonUation of India ; 
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“1922. Are you not aware that both in 
Assam and Kumaon the Government establish- 
ed tea plantations for the express purpose of 
trying pperiments, for the sake of the settlers, 
and with the avowed object of hnnding over 
these plantations to the vscttlers, as soon as the 
experiment had been- shown to be successful, 
and as soon as settlers could be found willing 
to take them? — That is what I refer to ; that 
in the first mooting of the cultivation of tea the 
Government took the initiative and encouraged 
it, and went to some expense in taking the 
necessary steps towards it”. 

Government also very generously offered 
to assist the iron manufacturers of Eng- 
land if some of them were to come to settle 
in India. Thus the same witness was 
asked : 

“1927. Arc you aware that the Government 
have recently sent out a gentleman conversant 
with the iron manufacture, and with him several 
assistants, to the ])r()vince of Kumaon, to intro- 
duce the iron mfinul'acture there ? — I have read of 
it, hut we offered to do everything at our own 
expense. 

”1928. And the Government have stated 
that, as soon as the experiment is shown 
to be successful, they are willing to hand over 
the works to any Englishman that will under- 
take them ?— Yes, that may be, ” 

Even at present Government arc doing 
much in the way of experimenting to help 
the Euro])can indigo-iilantcrs and sugar- 
planters ; and the experiments are carried 
on with Indian money. 

There is no reason, except the unrighteous 
selfishness of those Britishers who liave 
ofiScial, industrial or commercial connection 
with India, why everything that the 
government ofjajian did and arc still doing 
for the Japanese cannot be done Ibr Indians 
by the government of India. 

The Calcuttfi University Commissioners 
want “a responsible assurance that the 
necessary provision of teaching and e(|uip- 
ment is forthcoming.” Why could they 
not recommend that Government should at 
least come forward with a big capital and 
recurring grant on the condition that the 
public should contribute a similar amount ? 
Not to speak of what the state has done 
in Japan in the past, let us mention one 
technological institute recently founded in 
tiiat country. “To encourage technologi- 
cal inyestigations bearing on various 
branches of industry the Diet adopted in 


1915 the representation of prominent busi- 
ness-men and scientists in Tokyo to create 
a free laboratory modelled on the Wilhelm 
Institute or the Carnegie Institute. The 
Institute shall be established with a fund 
of 8, 000, 000 yens [equal toRs. 1,20,00,000] 
of which 1 million to come from the House- 
hold, 2 from (Government and 5 from public 
donation and that required buildings be 
partially com])leted in 1917 and the whole 
by Get. 1918.” ( Japan Year Book, 1918.) 

As the Commission as a body has made 
no definite and practical recommendations 
for training in technology, there is, we 
think, much to be said in favour of the 
suggestion made by Drs. J. W. Gregor}^ 
and Zia-ud-din Ahmad in their joint note 
that the University College of Science 
might be a])propriately developed as a 
college of applied science, since the two 
munificent eiKlowments of Sir Taraknath 
Balit and Sir Rash Behar}^ Gliose which 
led to its estaldishment were both intended 
especially to promote work in a])plied 
science. 

The Bogey of Excessive Manufacture 
of Technological Graduates. 

The Commissioners express a fear that 
“unfortuiicate results may follow, and the 
wliolc movement towards practical careers 
suffer a check,' if men are turned out in 
large ninnbers with an equipmcnct of a 
kind for which there is very little demand. 
There is a real danger in the idea that, if 
an examination is provided and a degree 
course defined, all that is necessary is 
done.” There is a real danger in that 
idea, no doubt ; but the educated public of 
India have no such mistaken idea. We 
want (Government to provide technological 
training and also to do all that national 
governments in free countries have done 
and are doing for the development and 
encouragement of industries. If that 
were clone, there would never be an 
excess of trained technological experts 
in the country. At present, there has been 
some industrial awakening in the country. 
It is not great or sufficient ; but Indians 
are more alive to the needs of the situation 
than their government. If Government 
were equally alive so far as the interests of 
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the children of the soil are concerned, so 
many industries would be started by 
Indian capitalists, that the difficulty would 
be not to find employment for technologi- 
cal experts but to find a sufficient number 
of them for the work to be done. But 
supposing there was a real fear of over- 
production of experts, the Commissioners 
could easih" liaA^e suggested, as they have 
done in the case of agriculture, “that the 
greatest care should be taken (a) not to 
admit more than a reasonable number of 
students, and (/>) to provide for them a 
scheme of training which would fit them 
for other cognate occupations vshould a 
purely [ technological ] calling not be 
available.” 

Number of Highly Trained Scientific 
Experts Required. 

The following sentences penned hy the 
Commissioners are likely to convey a 
wrong impression - 

“Degree courses ill technical and professional 
subjects, other than tluKse for the established 
professions of medicine and law, arc required 
by a comparatively restricted number of persons 
even in highly industriali.scd countries. The 
highly trained scieiitilic experts whom the 
industries of a country can absorb — and it is 
onW wdth the training of such that a university 
.should be concerned — must ahviiys be relative^ 
few^ in numbers.” 

That highly trained scientific experts 
whom the industries of a country can 
absorb arc vSmaller in number than the 
other men engaged in industrial pursuits, 
is strictly and literally true. But the 
whole paragraph from which we have 
quoted above is ctilculated to produce the 
impression that the university-trained ex- 
perts are a handful in such manufacturing 
countries as Germany, England, &c. That 
is not true. There are numbers of Works 
each employing hundreds of university- 
trained experts. Four big Works in Germany 
employ some 1,200 such experts. In Eng- 
land British Dyes Limited employ over 120 
such experts, and Levinstein Limited some 
160 such experts. In India large numbers 
of such Indian experts would be required 
to man the new Works which are bound 
to come into existence at no distant date, 
and many such .should be required also to 
43-13 


replace foreign experts when tfie periods of 
contract of the latter expire. Considering 
that it would take years to train even 
the first dozen of such Indian experts, it 
appears tons superfluous nnd rather alarm- 
istic to talk of the dangers of turning 
out too many technological graduates, 
when the Commissioners have not urgent- 
ly recommended the establishment by 
Government of any institution to train 
even one such expert. 

What should be done. 

If Government can find money both for 
the reconstruction and improvement of 
secondary and university education and 
for the jjromotion of the highest technolo- 
gical education, let them do so. But if, as 
appears from the Report, nothing is to be 
done for the highest technological training 
unless and until private benefactors make 
it possible [wc do ho])c they would not be 
wanting], it would not be proper to spend 
large sums for general high education. 
We are not o]>poscd to the improvement 
of the latter. But all the improvement 
wdiich tlic keepers of the public purse of 
the country can afibrd to pay for without 
fresh taxation, can be effi 'ted by the 
education department and the university 
strictly enforcing their existing rules and 
regulations. Should it be (lecided to levy 
an education tax in the interests of high 
education (w’c do not admit that it is ab- 
solutely necessary ), the proceeds of the tax 
should be devoted to the furtherance of 
the highest technological training. As the 
capital outlay required for the buildings 
and equi]}ment required for such education 
must be heavy, a special loan may be 
raised for the purpose, the interest l>eing 
paid from the education tax, which should 
take the form of a super-tax. It is neces- 
sary to repeat, what we have said before, 
that it is quite possible to i)av for all sorts 
of general and vocational education from 
state revenues without fresh taxation if 
the people possess full control over ex- 
penditure ; we speak of taxation only as, in 
the present circumstances of foreign domi- 
nation, the largest fjortion of our revemi^ 
is spent for imperialistic purposes, ^for the 
benefit of foreign exploiters and for the 
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advantage and comfort of the imperial 
services^ — all such expenditure being be- 
yond our control. 

Fate of Private Colleges. 

The Commissioners have ])roposed to 
separate the intermediate classes from the 
existing first-grade colleges, and constitute 
thern into separate intermediate colleges. 
Private colleges cannot possibly continue 
to pay their way with the fee-recei])ts from 
only their B. A. and B. Sc. classes. There 
are only three ways in which they can 
obtain a sufficient income : (1 ) private 
benefactions, (2) increased tuition fees, 
and (3) Government grants. There is 
not much prosj)ect of <any considerable 
or appreciable ])rivatc benefiictions. 
If the tuition fees of students are to be 
raised, to derive a sufficient income from 
them they would Inave to be raised to 
at least double their present amounts. 
This would be a great hardship to the 
students and their guardians ; — for the 
Commissioners themselves say : “it must 
be recognised that the Bengali student is 
usually poor ; that he seldom has money 
even to buy a few books ; Jind that any 
vsubstantial increase of fees would in mo.st 
cases tell hardly u])on him“ (Vol. V, ]). 
200 ) ; “Higher education in Bengal is 
being bought at the ])rice of self-deni(d 
and, in many cases, of actmal hunger” 
(Vol. IV, ]). 4). And, whether the hardship 
be great or small, most probablv if the 
fees were doubled, the numl>cr of students 
would decrease ; so it might not be 
possible to obtain an ade(|uate income 
from the fees j)aid by a diminished 
number of students. liven if it were 
possible to have n sufficient income from a 
smaller number of students than now 
paying fees at double the present rates, we 
would not advocate the change, because 
we cannot under any circumstances 
support the exclusion ol poor students 
even of average merit from tlie benefits of 
high education. The sum-total of national 
intellectual energy, resources and wealth 
depends on the largest possible number of 
country’s population receiving education. 
Morectver, many average students have 
proved in life their superiority to senior 


wranglers and others of that ilk. A 
sVvStem of scholarships, however liberal, 
can never be a substitute for a scale of 
moderate fees in the matter of providing 
facilities for study to the generality of 
students. Moreover, it is not possible for 
struggling private colleges to grant a stiffi- 
cient number of .scholarships. That .scholar- 
ships can never be a .substitute for moder- 
ate fees or free education for all, is also the 
ojunion of the Koval Commission on 
University Education in London, whose 
Ke])ort (191 3 ) observes 

even if it may ))e assumed that there are 

or will be sufficient seholarshi])S to jn'ovide for 
all the elever boys and girls who need them, we 
do not think that a university education should 
be denied to the less clever children from these 
homes, provided their parents are prepared to 
c()ntinue their education and provided the 
student can cpialify for admission to the Univer- 
sity. We agree with Mr. Sidney Webb in the 
o])inion that “no [)romise of free phice.s or seho- 
larships can get over the difficulty presented by 
.such prohibitive fees.” 

Whenev^u* ])eo])le talk of enablingcapable 
poor students to continue their studies by 
granting them scholarshij)S in sufficient 
numbers, they assume that examiners and 
teachers have a clearlv defined standard l.)y 
which ca])acitv can be guaged and that 
they are infallible judges of capacity ; but 
this as.sumj)tion is false. Many dull 
or average boys have done remarkably 
well in life even in the domains of science 
and letters. 

The last resource left for the existing 
private colleges to survive would be 
Ck)vcrnmcnt grants We do not know 
whether Government would be prepared 
to ])ay handsome subsidies to them. 
Should Government be jmepared, it must 
be at the cost of the already wofully dimi- 
nished freedom of the ])rivate colleges. We 
cannot contem])late with cfjuaniniity the 
total loss of inde])endcnce of all private 
colleges, even nindcr the sort of “resi)onsible 
government” we are going to have. It 
would 1)e somewhat like selling our birth- 
right for a mess of ])ottagc. What Prin- 
ci])al Griffiths said in the course of his 
address at the Education Section of the 
British Association meetings in 1914 in 
relation to the freedom of British Univer- 
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sities applies with double t'oree in the case 
of private colleges in a dependent country. 

*‘The freedom of the Universities is one of the 
highest educational assets of this country 
[ Great Britain ], and it is to the advantage ot^ 
the community as a whole that each University 
should be left unfettered to develop its energies, 
promote research and advance learning in the 
manner best suited to its ejivlroiiment. It is 
conceivable that it might be better fur univer- 
sities to struggle oil in coin])arativ<* poverty 
rather than yield to the temptation of adluence 
coupled with state control.” 

The Commissioners estimate that for 
the foundation and iipkce[) of each inter- 
mediate College of their approved pattern 
a capital of 20 lakhs would he needed, and 
they want some 40 such colleges. They 
ai.)i)cal to our rich men that they should 
singly or )w a combination of two or three 
endow such a college. We have not got a 
SLirtleient number of such rich men to pro- 
vide so mail} colleges. Our opinion is 
that those who have money to s])are for 
educfitioiial ].)urposes should pool their 
resources for the promotion of lechnologi- 
cal education, and (iovenimcnt should also 
reserw big education grants for such edu- 
cation. For, general education may l)e 
somehow hnanced as it has been hitherto, 
but teehiiologicfil education erinnot be pro- 
moted without big donations and grants 
from private persons and ( ioverniiient. 

Are the College Fees Charged in 
Bengal Small ? 

The C(mimissioners have expressed the 
opinion that ‘The fees charged in Bengal 
are small.” Coming to details they say : 
“At the most expensive of the colleges — 
IVesidcney College — they are only 12 rujiees 
per mensem, or about illO pei annum ; the 
n(^rmal fee is 5 rupees per mensem, or £ 4 

per annum ; ” Smallness and bigness 

are relative terms. The Commissioners 
ignore the fact of the very low income of 
the vast majoritj^ of the people of India 
and even of the majority of* the bhadralok 
class seeking high education. The average 
income of an Indian is £ 2 per annum. And 
Sir James Meston, the Government oflndui 
Finance Member, said in his last Budget 
speech : 

‘*Thcre can be iu> (question that the Rs. 1,000 


ininiiuuni is /low' [Italics ours] u serious hard- 
ship, and we have decided to raise the taxable 
limit of income to Rs, 2,000. We estimate that 
we shall thereby lose 75 lakhs or ,£500,000 ; but 
we shall relieve no fewer than 257,000 petty 
assessees, out of the total number (5Sl,0U0) 
of people who pa v.the tax now.” 

This shows that the great majority of 
income-tax payers had incomes below Rs. 
2,000. Those who formerly were find now 
fire exeinjit form a still hirger infijority. It 
is they wliwse wards for the movst jiart seek 
high educfition, Agrieulturfil incomes being 
exempt from income-tax, the /.fimindais or 
land-holders do not pay thfit tax, — and they 
are also as fi clfiss not known to be votaries 
of high educfition, though there are some 
gradufites among them. So, in order to 
judge whether college fees in Bengal are 
small or not, we h.'ive to kee]> in view the 
averfige income of Indians find the average 
income of the middle elfiss bhadralok 
families. A eom])arison of incomes and 
college fees in lingland with those in India 
will show thfit fees here fire not small but 
large. 

The Fiiifil Rcjiort of the Koyfd Commis- 
sion on University I'dnefition in London, 
known as the Hfildfine Commission, 
informs us that in London, “liie fees for a 
full three ye;irs’ course for fi first degree 
vary from 120 guineas in Engineering to 
GO guinefis in Arts fit University College ; 
from lof) guineas in Jinghieering to G8 
guineas in Arts at King’s College; from 
£135 in mining to £108 in Science fit the 
Imperial College ; and from 1 1 4 guineas in 
Science tp 87 guinefis in Arts at Bedford 
College.” (P. 152.) Jbirther, ‘‘the fees 
charged for fi full three years’ course for 
day students fit the Lonilon Poly technics 
vary from £45 at the South-Western Poly- 
technic to £18 fit the Nortlurn Polytechnic 
for all Faculties.” These Polytechnics 
provide “a course which terminfites in the 
same degree as an apiiarenlly identical 
•course” at some of the colleges mentioned 

above,” theelifirge for a full degree 

course fit the Efist London College in any 
Euculty is £10 10s. a year.*^ Thus the 
highest fees in London hir three years are 
155 guineas or £162 15s. and the lowfest 
£18. In Bengal the highesj fees *in three 
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years are £30 and ‘‘the normal fee” for that the Rs. 1,000 minimum [of taxable 
three years £12. But the average annual income] is ijow^sl serious hardship.” 
income per head in India is £2 and the aver- The Lohdon * University Commissioners 

age annual income per hcad.Jtn have expressed the opinion that ‘‘these fees 

is £42, that is to say, twenty-one times 'ns ^rom 155 guineas to 68 guineas for a three 
mucA as in Inc/ia. Therefore, the highest fees years’ course] are greater than parents 
in London ought to have been 21 times the with incomes of £500 a year or less can be 
highest fees in Calcutta, or £630, instead expected to pay without the aid of scholar- 

of which they are only £162 15s.; or to put ships, ” Accepting the Anglo-Indian 

it another way, the highest fees liere ought figure of £3 per annum per head as our 
to have been one-twent^dirst of the highest average income and bearing in mind that 
fees in London, i. e., £7 15s., instead of the average annual income of Englishmen 
which they are £30, (All the above figures is £42, Indian parents whose annual in- 
are for three years. ) Therefore comparative- come is one-fourteenth of £500 or Rs. 
ly our highest fees, instead of being small, 536 should be considered to have the 
are about four times as high as the highest same pecuniary position as English parents 
fees in London. Let us now look at the with *an annual income of £500 year. And 
lower fees. The lowest fee in a London we know that a large proportion of those 
College is £10 10s. per annum. Therefore ‘ whose sons are students in Calcutta Colleges 
the lowest annual fee in Calcutta ought to have ev^en a smaller income than Rs. 536 
be 10s., but it is in fact £4, that is to say per annum. It is clear then that if London 
eight times as much as it ought to be parents of certain social strata find it 
according to the London standard of cheap difficult to pay the fees in London Colleges, 
university education. The lowest fee in a much more difficult nntst it be for Bengal 
London polytechnic for a degree course is parents of the corresponding pecuniary 
£6 per annum. This is very low. This position to j)ay fees comparatively, much 
standard of chea])ue.ss of education ought higher than the London fees. And the 
to make college education available in higher London fees having been considered 
Calcutta lor 5s. 3d. per annum, instead of by the Haldane Commission somewhat 
£4 per annutn, which is more than fifteen prohibitive, they have suggested the reduc- 
times what it ought to be. tion of these fees. While the Calcutta Uni- 

Some Anglo-Indian journalists and versity Commissioners have not recom- 
Others have said that in recent years the mended any reduction of fees they have 
income per head ol Indians has increased ; pronounced the opinion “that any sub- 
but even they have not put it at a higher stantial increase of fees would in most 
figure than three pounds pei annum. Were cases tell hardlv upon him [the Bengali 
this figure correct, which we doubt, the student].” 
average income of Englishmen would still i t • 

be fourteen times as high as the average in- Dacca University* 

CoiUe of Indians ; and therefore our highest (Tovernnient arc going to undertake 

and lowest college fees should be one-four- legislation this month for the establishment 
teenth of the 'highest and lowest London of a university at Dacca. This is rather 
college fees shown above, but they are far quick work, for the Calcutta University 
larj fer than that. Considering that the Commission Report in which the details of 
highest famine prices of former years have the proposed universit}' are sketched out 
now become the normal prices of commo- was published only on the 9th of August, 
dities, even a 50 per cent, increase in our However, as Government had given a 
average incomes should not be considered a definite pledge to found this university as" 
real increase, as the cost of living is at soon as circumstances permitted and as 
present at least thrice as much as before, the Commissioners ‘‘strongly urge that 
It must have been in view of this fact that the university of Dacca should be establish- 
Sir Jamies Meston said in his last budget ed without further delay,” in these circum- 
speech that “there can \ye no question stances is to he found an explanation of 



the hurry. Whether there is also any 
occult explanation or not, wc do not 
know. 

“Immediate expensesfor 1,500 students’* 
would be Rs. 7,00,000 and “additional 
cost for 500 additional students in Dacca,” 
Rs. 80,000, total Rs. 7,80,000. 

The Vice-Chancellor is to be a salaried 
officer. “Recognising the extreme difficulty 
of creating a university of a new tyjK' we 
think that Government should be prepared 
to offer to the first Vice- Chancellor a 
salary of Rs. 4«,000 a month, that, in 
addition to allowances for such travelling 
as may be necessary to the business of the 
university, a house should be assigned 
to him ; and he should contribute five 
per cent, of his salary towards his retir- 
ing allowance, the funds of the university 
meeting this with an e(|ui valent annual 
contribution. He should stand high in the 
order of precedence.” All this means that 
his emoluments would amount to not less 
than Rs. 4,500 per me/jsem,— -more than 
the salary of a High Coiu't Judge. The reason 
alleged for offering such a large sum is that 
“it is essential for the proper establishment 
of the University that this office should be 
filled by a man of the highest standing.” 

The salary of the Dacca Vice-Chancellor 
would be equivalent at the present rate 
of exchange to about £4,400 of English 
nioncj", and, at the former rjite of exchange 
(£l-«Rs. 15 ), to £3200. There are, besides, 
the free residence and the university con- 
tribution of Rs. 2,400 per annum towards 
the retiring allowance. The total emolu- 
ments are much higher than what those 
scholars get who fill the combined office of 
principal and vice-chancellor in Scottish 
universities. Rev. Sir John Herkless, D. D., 
})rincipal a n d vice-chancellor of St. 
Andrews, gets £1,700 ; Sir Donald Mac- 
Alister, K. C. B., M. D., I). C. L., principal 
and vice-chancellor of Glasgow, gets 
£2,000 ; Very Rev. Sir G. ^ Adam Smith, 
D. D., LL. D., Litt. D., vice-chancellor and 
principal of Aberdeen, gets £1,500 and 
residence; and Sir J. Alfred Ewing, k.c.b., 
M.A., LL.i)., vice-chancellor and principal of 
Edinburgh, gets £1,610. It is not likely 
that the Dacca vice-chancellor would be 
a man of higher standing than these 


scholars. Exile and separation allowances 
added to salary proper ought not to make 
his total emoluments double the salaries 
of the majorit\' of Scottish vice-chan- 
cellors. 

New Education Scheme As a Whole. 

It Bengal gets the new scheme of secon- 
dary and university education sketched 
out by the Commissioners, in its entirety^ 
including, of course, such large (govern- 
ment grants as would enable not only the 
present numlxu* of students to have faci- 
lities for education but would provide for 
the normal increase in the number of stud- 
ents, then, in spite of certain drawbacks, it 
will do good in certain directions. But 
the scheme is so elaborate and intricate 
that it would be quite possible for bureau- 
crats to ])ick out certain parts which 
would suit their purpose and reject other 
parts which would be of advantage to the 
])e()ple. If they follow such a policy, tlic 
result would be very injurious. 

General Education and Technological 
Education. 

English education was introduced into 
the country by such Indian pioneers as 
Raja Rammohun Roy. The r -d ami subs- 
tantial reason why (rover!! ment wanted 
to give the |)eoplc English education was 
that thereby the English administrators 
would have English-knowing Indian assis- 
tants and the English exploiters would 
have English-knowing Indian clerks, brok- 
ers, &c. There was a deeper reason, too. 
This is to be found in many publications 
of the days of the East India Company. 
One of these is a pamphlet entitled, “Obser- 
vations on the state of society among the 
Asiatic subjects of (ireat Britain, particu- 
larly with respect to Morals ; and on the 
Means of improving it”, written by Charles 
Grant, described as the Christian Director 
of the East Indian Company. Towards 
the end of this pamphlet, he wrote 
Wherever^ we wav venture to say, our prin- 
ciples and language are introduced, our 
commerce will follow.^' This is quite true ; 
for the study of English books and contact 
and intercourse with Britishers in ma<iy 
ways have created new tastes, fas^ons and 
cravings, necessitating the •purchase and 
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consumption of goods manufactured in 
England. So English education (we mean 
the merely literary and theoretic education ) 
has made us chiefly customers and consum- 
ers of British goods, not producers of Indian 
wealth. Looked at from this point of view, 
therefore, the imparting of English educa- 
tion* to us cannot be ol^jectccl to by any 
British administrator or ex])Ioiter. It is 
looked upon with disfavour only because 
the English-educated Indian is no longer 
content with being merely a subordinate or 
an assistant, he wants to be the English 
officer’s equal ; he is no longer content 
with being a consumer of British goods but 
wishes to make and have svvacleshi goods ; 
and above all, he wishes to have political 
freedom, a natural human desire whicli 
English education and knowledge of 
British and other free nations’ history has 
roUvSed and strengthened in the heart of 
the educated Indian. vStill, as the Indian’s 
political and economic dependence ])rc vents 
him from being equipped intellectually, 
morally and materially for fulfilling his 
heart’s desire in all directions, Britishers 
do not want to stop English education, — 
it is commercially and administrative! v so 
valuable and^ielpftil,— they Avant only to 
make it innocuous by politiciil segregation 
of students, by teaching a particular 
kind of ancient and modern Indian historv, 
and by inculcating from the early days of 
the Indian’s childhood the cult of loyaltv 
and gratitude to every British man and 
woman and also to every white inhabitant 
of the British self-governing dominions. 
It should, moreover, be l)ox-ne in nfind that 
England’s prosperity does not dei>end 
directly on the salaries cand pensions obtain- 
ed from the Indian treasury by English 
officers ; it depends chiefly on England’s 
manuhictures and commerce. So long, 
therefore, as British suixrcmacy remains 
intact in India for controlling India’s fivseal 
system, her revenues, her railways, inland 
and foreign commerce, so long as those 
highest officers who lay down the policy in 
all these affairs are Britishers, it would 
not be a fatal blow to British exploiters of 
India even if most of the other high 
officers are Indian by race. 

But British manufacturers and mer- 


chants in Britain and India do not per- 
ceive that the giving of technological train- 
ing to us has any advantages for them, as 
giving us general education on Western 
lines has. Technological training would, 
they think, only create rival manufacturers 
and mci-chants. We, on the contrary, think 
that it is only by technological training 
that wc can create uxalth, become eco- 
nomically independent, stop the drain of 
wealth from India, and be self-respecting 
on the whole. In these opposite points of 
view is to be found the average Britisher’s 
and Anglo-Indian’s o])position to cflicwni 
techno logiciil training in India; to the 
show of such training he has no objection. 

Australia and India. 

Wc have been permitted to publish the 
two following letters received from Austra- 
lia. They relate to Mr. C. F. Andrews’ 
article in the Modern Review for August 
1918. The Secretary, Y. M. C. A., Calcutta, 
wrote to Australia to ask if that article 
was reliable and sound. The letters con- 
tain the answer. The first is from Mr. 
I). K. Picken, Priiieipal, Ormond College, 
Mell)ourne, and the second from Mr. Atlee 
Hunt of the Home and Territories Depart- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia. 

. ( 1. ) 

“I was very well impressed with the iirtiele; 

1 opened it with some fear that it might prove 
over-eriticid of the Australian point of view. 
It appears to me a very gootl and a very 
fair statement of the position, which can do 
nothing but good to all concerned. If you can 
get it given some publicity in Australia it 
would be worth while. And you may 
-certainly .assure the National Secretary in India 
that it is an accurate reflection of the sitution 
in the best \)ossible type of mirror — viz., the 
mind of an independent investigator deeply 
iiiterested in the issues at stake. 

There is no doubt at all that both Australia 
and New Zealand are very strongly wedded to 
something they instinctively feel to lie fundament- 
iiiW sound in their “White Policy” ; but there 
is luj strong face prejudice. It is purel}- a 
question of practical politics, related to the 
preservation of a particular form and standard 
of civiliz.ation, which is theirs by tradition, by 
Iiirtli and by pioneer efl'ort. 

WJiat i.s sound in the “White Australia” 
policy might any day get elevated into a part 
of something essentially higher and more 
idealistic. 
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I am very glad indeed that Mr. Andrews has 
written as "he has." 

( 2 . ) 

Coinmoiiwealtli of Australia. 

Home ami Territories Department. 

01 Spring St., Melbourne. 
i:Uh May, 1910. 

I have your note of the loth May, forwarding 
a copy of the August number of the “Modern 
Review”, and have read with inucii interest the 
article thtrein by Mr. Andrews. 

1 have met the writer on several occasions 
when he has been ])assing through Australia 
Liiroutc to I iji, and haA c had long conversations 
with him in regard to llie admission of Indians 
into Australia. 

The general erfeei of what Mr. And? ews states 
regarding my conversation with him is correct , 
though i do not remcml»er saying anything that 
could be const rncil intc^ a ]>crsonal desire on my 
])art that Indians should come to Australia. It 
would not have been proper Ibr me as an official 
to express any views on that point cither one 
way or another, but 1 ccrtaiidy did explain to 
Mr. Andrews that it was not the fault of our 
law or its administration that ccriain classes 
of Iiid.’ans did not come here. I showed Mr. 
Andrews the Parliamentary Pajxr {House ol' 
Representatives 190b, No. 01, copy Iiercwith), 
from which you will observe that the first 
communication on the subject was written when 
Mr. Dcalvin was Prime Minister, but the 
arrangement was actually completed under the 
(h)vernment of Mr, Watson. It was .shortly 
afterwards endorsed by the (iovernment, which 
w.as not in form an alteration of the law but 
a decision as to the method of the administra- 
tion of the law, which had the ai)])roval of all the 
political ])artics of the day. As far as the paper 
concerns India, I invite your .special attention 
to the letters of Mr. Watson, loth August 19<M, 
and Lord Ampthill, 17th October, 1994. 

1 am unable to .speak with j)ersonal know- 
ledge regarding the attitude of the Pniversitics, 
though Mr. Andrews’ statements in the article 
are in accord with what he told me as the 
result of his conversation with various uniA-er- 
sity authorities. 

It Avill be of interest to you and your corres- 
l)ondent to know that the matter has since the 
date of Mr. Andrews’ ]3aper been advanced a 
further stage. At the Imperial Conference of 
1917 (at Avhich Australia was not represented), 
a resolution was carried accepting the principle 
of reciprocity of treatment between India and 
the Dominions and at the Inijx*rial Conference 
of 191S, at which Australia Avas represented, 
the matter was discussed more in detail and 
resolutions were passed of Avhich I attach a 
copy. 

These resolutions having been considered^by 
this Government, a communication was sent* to 
the Imperial Go^'ernment intimating that with 


the desire to give full eflect to the spirit which 
animated the Conference this Government is now 
prepared to extend the lonner arrangement so 
as to permit Indian luerehants, students and 
tourists to l)e admitted lo Auslraha on pass- 
ports, and to reiiiain here indefinitely Avithout 
the need of further application so long as they 
preserve the capacity in respect of which the 
passport AAms issued. We emphasize the iiwpor- 
tanee of adhering strictly to our meaning of the 
term “merchant ”, which in our view does not 
include retail shopkeepers or ha wkers, hut should 
be confined lo persons engaged in wholesale ov'er- 
sea trade bet ween India aiul Australia. 

It Avas further agreed that Indians already 
permanently domieiled in Australia might bring 
in a wife and iniiuu* children, but uolhing was 
said which Avonld permit of ilx immigration of 
Indians of the la! louring classes to Australia. 

The last jiaragraph hut one of the 
syeond letter is very important. The 
information contained therein ought to 
liave ]>een, hut has not hitherto l)een, 
olHei.'dly^ published in India. It shows that 
students, merchants and tourists may 
remain in Australia indefinitely without 
any registrfition as long as they keep to 
their capacity or profession. Before, the law 
was Uiat they had to register themselves. 
Now tlmt is done away and they are treat- 
ed as gentlemen. The last paragraph of this 
letter is also important. I mending emi- 
grants sliould note the explanation of the 
word ‘merchant’ and also that Indians of 
the lal>ouring class are not permitted to 
emigrate to Australia. 

New Univertities and Lowering of 
Standards. 

With reference to the University which 
is to he established at Dacca in the not dis- 
tant future, we find the following ])assage 
in the Calcutta University Commission 
Report : 

“Mr. Cunningham fears that competition 
with Calcutta (unle.ss Dacca is artihcially fed by 
the afliHalion Avith it of crilleges from Eastern 
Bengal) Avill lead to a lowering of standards. 
The same fear was expressed m Great Britain 
when the modern universities were created from 
ISKO onwards. But those fears have not been 
realised ; on the contrary the standards have 
steadily risen. We may point out that if it be- 
comes known that a university gives cheap 
degrees, the holders of these degrees will soon 
find that they stand less chance in competition 
for an appointment than graduates of more 
scrupulous universities and that* the University 
itself will lose in popularity except with the 
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weakest candidates ; the best students will, in 
their own interests, both intellectual and world- 
ly, go to the University which maintains not the 
lowest but the highest standards of teaching and 
of examination. If Dacca cannot eoinjictc in the 
open market and by fai*r means with Calcutta 
in the same way that the new universities in 
Great Britain compete with London and the 
older universities and with each other, our 
scheme will have failed from the inside. Hut we 
do not think it will fail.” 

We have quoted the above with a parti- 
cular object in view. Among the older 
universities of India, Calcutta generally 
shows a relatively high jjercentage of 
passes. In the Madras and Allahabad 
Universities there ivS not unoften such a 
high percentage of failures that almost 
every year there is an outcry in our papers 
against these universities On the otli^r 
hand, Anglo-Indian papers have repeat- 
edly soixght to (livseredit the ‘cheap’ degrees 
of Calcutta, and we have not yet forgotten 
the resolution brought forward by a 
European Fellow of this universit}" for 
the appointment of a committee to enquire 
into the “alarming” increase in the per- 
centages of passes (we do not remember the 
exact language), though we do not know 
whether the committee rippointed in pur- 
suance thereof have reported or not. 
When several universities are e(|ually old, 
it is often difficult to say whether those 
universities are better which show large 
passes or those are better which show 
large failures, without knowing various 
other particulars. Some universities may 
be weaker in teaching and at the same time 
more reluctjint to pass candidates, than 
others. This may account for the ap])arcnt- 
ly diflerent standards of examination or 
there may l)e a real dilYerence in the stan- 
dards. Some universities, again, may, for 
])olitical or administrative reasons, show 
great enthusiasm in "plucking' candidates 
and some may be zealous in passing candi- 
dates for financial reasons or for attract- 
ing students. 

But when a new university established 
in the neighbourhood of an old one, passes 
a higher percentage of candidates than its 
older neighbour, it is generally thought 
tliat it is cheapening its degrees ; though a 
unitary* university which both teaches and 
examines its own students may be natural^ 


]y able to show a somewhat higher per- 
centage of passes than a neighbouring big 
affiliating university, without really lower- 
ing standards or contravening correct 
educational principles ; for in a unitary 
university the students know what type of 
(|ucstions they may expect and what kind 
of answers is coi\sidered the ideal one. 

' The occasion for all these remarks is 
that our attention has been drawn to the 
fact that though the Hindu University at 
Benares passed 76 per cent, of its candi- 
dates and the Allahabad University below 
40 per cent, at the last B.A. examination, 
nearly all of the Benares candidates had 
previously pavssed the Intermediate Exami- 
nation of the Allahabad University and 
belonged to the same race and class as the 
Allahabad B. A. candidates of the year, and 
also that the B.A. examination of the 
Hindu University in 1919 was conducted 
on exactly the same courses and text books 
as the B.A. of Allahabad in the same year, 
but by examiners and moderators of results 
chosen by the Hindu University. The differ- 
ence in the proportion of passes in the two 
Universities is, therefore, striking. The 
authorities of the Hindu University can 
prevent the outside pul)He from drawing 
unfavourable conclusions from this differ- 
ence only by impressing the public with 
the superior teaching capacity and the 
high character of its teachers. 

British Capital and Reforms. 

The British cxjiloiters of India have all 
along pretended to be afraid that the carry- 
ing out of theMontagu-Chelmsford reforms 
would jeopardise the investment of British 
capital in India. So they have said that in 
case the reform ])roposals* materialised, 
they would not onl^’^ not invest fresh capital 
in business enterprises in India but would 
withdraw from the country the capital al- 
ready invested therein. But in his evidence 
before the Joint Parliaraentarj" Committee 
Sir Janies Meston has said that “he has no 
apprehensions regarding the effect of the 
proposed reforms on the 400 millions of 
British capital in India.” And in fact there 
is ample proof, independent of the personal 
opinion of anj’^ man, that the fears express- 
ed by British capitalists are false and pre- 
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tended. The Empire, of Calcutta, has 
furnished this proof. It has in a manner 
asserted that whereas the representatives, 
in London, of the Anglo-Indian (old style) 
community have been agitating in England 
against the reforms and declaring that they 
would be fatal to its interests, the members 
of the community, by not carrying on a 
similar agitation here and by their con- 
duct in other directions have given the lie 
to the assertions of their representatives at 
*‘home.” But let us quote some of the 
exact words used by the Empire, 

“And lest it be imagined that our accusation 
against the community amounts onh* to a 
charge of siipineness in a crisis, we would again 
refer to a fact, which has apparent not yet 
won the notice of any of our daily contem- 
poraries, to prove that this support of the 
Reforms Bill has not merely been passive A 
remarkable phenomenon of the moment is the 
flotation of literally dozens of new industrial 
companies in Calcutta and Bombay, and we 
venture to declare that British brains and 
capital are responsible for the success of ninety- 
nine per cent, of these flotations. And so while 
those who claim to speak for us at Home are 
assuring Mr. Montagu that the non-ofhcial 
European community in India is so distrustful 
of lyckless constitutional reform as to be un- 
willing to invest either thoxight or money in the 
country’s industry, the community is, by its 
actions, giving its spokesmen the He.” 

A He it is, whoever mav be responsible 
for it. 

Indian Evidence before the Joint 
Committee. 

It is encouraging to note that there is 
complete unanimity as regards one very 
important point in the evidence of the 
members of the different Indian delegations 
who have spoken on it. They have all in- 
sisted that the principle of responsibility 
should be introduced in the central Govern- 
ment also. That is to say, they have right- 
ly demanded that the Government of India 
must not be allowed to remain an absolute 
autocracy uncontrolled by the represen- 
tatives of t:he people ; some subjects should 
be ^ansferred to the Indian minister or 
ministers in the Government of India, too. 
The case for fiscal autonomy, for a joint 
purse in the provinces, for fixing a brief 
period at the end of which India should 
have full responsible Government, and 
44^14 


other important points have !)een ably 
put before the committee by various 
delegates. 

We have greatly disliked the Sj^ecial 
cables sent out. by men of this party or 
that claiming that its own men have 
splendidly impressed the committee , but 
that some one else has spoiled the whole 
thing. We wonder wdiat good suc;h cables 
are likely to do. Were they intended to do 
any good ? 

Deficiency of Good Sense and Self-respect. 

Mr. Earclley Norton, who can write 
piquant reminiscences and make money 
by ])rofessional advocacy, recently wrote 
a palpably spiteful article on Lord Sinha. 
This has been reproduced even in many 
Indian-owned and Indian-edited news- 
papers without a word of comment, as if 
it w^as wholly true and as if Lord Sinha has 
never done anything good for his country 
or is not doing any good work now. This 
thing is discreditable and shows deficiency 
of good sense and self-respect. We do not 
mind Anglo-Indians denouncing Indian 
renegades. But Lord Sinha is not a 
renegade. We have never refrained from 
criticising his public conduct oc utterances, 
whenever we considered them reprehensible 
and had space and time at our disposal ; 
but we do not subscribe to the view that 
he is a man of whom India or Bengal 
should be ashamed. 

The New Education Member. 

The Hon’ble Mian Muhammad Shafi, 
who was at first apiiointed temporarily to 
have charge of the education portfolio of 
the Government ot India, has been made 
permanent. Though his past record 
has not been worthy of the approbation 
of his countrymen but rather the opposite, 
he is now in a position to do good work. 
Let him make amends for his past. 

The SodalUl Party on India's Freedom* 

Bombay, Aug. 25. 

A Poona telegram states A special cable to 
the “Kesari” Poona, from Mr, Kelkar, London, 
says:— “The Annual Conference of the National 
Socialist Party, held at Northampton on the 
18th August, passed a resolution on Mr. 
Hyndmau’s motion asking for tl}e emancipation 
of India from British domination at an early 
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date in a manner to be peacefully arranged 
between the reprevSentativevS of the overwhelming 
majority of Indians and the people of the United 
Kingdom.” — “Associated Press.” 

India is so big a country, its civil ivSatioii 
is so ancient and distinctive, and its 
potentiality is so great that tlie only 
fuinfe for it which can he c(>n tern plated 
with complete satisfaction is independence. 
‘Bht it is not yet ready for such a status. 
cBoth India and Britain ought to work in 
peace and friendliness for sudi a future for 
India. 

High Prices. 

High prices rule everywhere in India, 
though we are naturally in possession of 
fuller information about Bengal than about 
the other ])rovincevS. It is not food alone 
which has heconie very dear, though the 
prices of food are higher than they were 
in days of famine in previous ye«ars; all the 
necessaries of life have become very dear. A 
Mymensingh telegram, dated August 24, 
Says : — , 

. The price of rice is daily rising throughout 
the district. To-day ordinary Bc'ilam and local 
rice is being sold at Rs. KJ to Rs. ia-8 a iiiatmd 
in this town. Reports of n very dis(|uieting nature 
are coming from the interior where in some 
([uarters prices of rice have risen from Ks. 14* to 
Rs. 14-Snnd supply is not adecpiate to the ref|uire- 
ments of the people. Tliere was a good harvest 
of “Aus” paddy but the i)rosi)ect of Amnn paddy 
this year is very gloomy. U is apprehended that 
unless there be suhieieiit rains soon, the crop 
will he a total failure in the district. On account 
of the abuonnal hill of the rivers and want of 
rains thousands of bundles of cut jute ])laiits 
have been left upon dry lands and are thus 
becoming useless. — “Associated Press.” 

But Mymensiiigli is not the only district 
where rice is selling at prohibitive prices. 
The Calcuttn Gazette for Augn.st 27 states 
that for a rupee 3 J seers of rice can be liad 
at Mymcnsihgh, 313- in Brahmanbaria, 3y^ 
in F'eni, 4 in Silignri, Sirajganj, Dacca, 
Manikganj , Naray angan j , j amrdpur, 

Kishorganj and Tippera, and only slightly 
larger quantities in many other j/laces. 

Prohibitive prices of food and cloth 
cannot but affect public health, cloth being 
so dear in most districts that it is reported 
that in numerous places women liave to 
sbut themselves up in their cottages, huts 
or hovels during the day literally in a state 
of nudity. 


Terrific Figures of Births and Deaths 
in Bengal. 

The late.st birth and death statistics 
for the towns and districts <of Bengal 
published in the Calcutta Gazette are jfor 
the month of May. From these we gather 
that in that month in the 72 towns con- 
taining 10,000 or more inhabitants, the 
number of births was 3,23G, but the 
number of deaths was 7,369. Thus there 
were 4,133 more deaths thtin births. There 
were besides 147 still births. In the 
districts, excluding these towns, there were 
78,721 births and 1,15,698 deaths. The 
deaths exceeded the births by 36,977. 
There were besides 3,059 still births. 

In order that the ])opulation of Bengal 
may not die out, the fii'st thing necessary 
is tjie bettering of the economic condition 
of the country by the improvement and 
extension of agriculture and manufacturing 
.industries. The next is better sanitation 
of towns and villages. The multiplication 
of trained ]^h vsicians and of hospitals and 
dispensaries is filso an tjrgciit necessity. 
Considering the need, the estimate of the 
yearlv increase in the number of doctors 
recently given by Lord Ronaldshay cannot 
be considered fit fill satisfactory. There 
must be more medicfil colleges and schools. 

Month by month the vital statistics for 
the whole of India should be published in 
the Gazette of India. Statistics of plague 
seizures find dcfiths cilone, or the occasional 
publication of the figures for mortality from 
influenza, will not do. We must know what 
numbers a re being carried off also by^ fevers, 
cholera, snifill pox, respiratory diseases, 
diarrhocfi find dysentery, The Indian 

States also should publish such monthly 
figures. And these statistics should lie sup- 
plied free to all ncwsj)apers. 

Persons Kilied by Wild Animals and 
Snakes. 

As if malnutrition and diseases were not 
quite competent to do the bidding of King 
Yama the god of death, we have quite a 
number of wild animals and venomous 
snakes qualifying year after year with 
comniendablc regularity for titles, decora- 
tions and medals at his hands. In the 
calendar year 1918 the number of persons 
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killed b\^‘ wild animals and snakes in 
British India was 24,764. Of these \\41d 
animals accounted for 2,1(>4 and snakes 
22,600. 

The cate of Dr. Ghosh of Peshawar. 

Public attention has been drawn to the 
great injustice done to numerous i)erst)ns 
in the Punjal) and they have received pub- 
lic.svmpathy, lx*cause they have had some 
sort of trial and the jtidgments against them 
were published in the press. But the in- 
justice done to Dr. Charu Chandra Ghosh of 
Peshawar has not received sxiflicient pui)lie 
attention and \\q has not been the object 
of public sympathy, because he has beet), 
deported without trial and the grounds 
on whieb he has been thus punished are 
unknown. He is still in detention in 
Burma. He should be restored to freedom 
immediately, and ample reparation made 
for the pecuniary and other loss inflicted on 
him. \Vc know Dr. Ghosh ])ers()nally. He 
is not a fool that he would have anything 
to do with conspiracies (supj)osing such 
existed in the Punjal)) for the overthrow 
of British rule. 

Trial of the ex-Kaiter. 

The ex-Kaiser of Gennany mriv be all 
that his victorious enemies say he ds ; but 
there have been wicked would-be con- 
(juerors of the world before him, none of 
whom were ever brought to trial by their 
enemies. Is international law a sufficient 
reality, and does it sanction such a trial ? 
The tri<'ilofthe ex-Kaiser would be impolitic 
in any case. It would be likely to surround 
his ‘devoted head’ with the halo of martyr- 
dom and may lead to the formation of a 
strong pro-Kaiser j)arty in Germany. 

Incidentally, it has. a tragic interest 
for us that though numerous alleged jjoli- 
tical offenders in the Punjab were deprived 
of the right of being defended by counsel of 
their own choice, tlie cx-Kaiser, accused, of 
every possible crime and atrocity and 
described as the arch-enemy of mankind, is 
to have that right., 

Turkey. 

It is feared that the Ottoman Empire 
may l)e parcelled out among its victors. 
As Germany And Austria-Hungary have 


not been so parcelled out, nor any of the' 
Balkan states allied with tlie defeatt^d * 
party, Turkey ought not be ctit up iihd^ 
distributed among the victors as spoils 
of war. The victors cannot ])oint to any 
crimes or atrocities committed by her 
which cannot be matched by similar or 
worse things in the recent hivStorv of 
Germriny rind some of the Balkan states. 
As regards past history, western Christian 
peo])les have been notorioxis for worse and 
more extensive work of extermination than 
any that has been alleged rigainstthc Turks* 
As for Turkey’s ])ower to govern herself, 
the Young Turk ]»arty has really had no 
fair chance to prove its cripacity. For no 
sooner were its baders in the ascendant 
than European diplomacy embroiled Turkey 
in t wodevastating Bitlkaii wars. TheTurks 
are no doubt cither Asiatics ()r of Asuitic 
extraction and arc m)t Christians, hut 
tJicsc facts arc not crimes. It would be diffi- 
cult to point out a wor.sc mockery of “self- 
determination” than the dismemberment 
of Turkey, were it to take place. And it 
would be highly impolitic, too. Moslem 
discontent, long smouldering all over the 
Orient, would be likely to blaze up at such 
an unrighteous blow at the isiamie world, 

Relief for Distressed Panjabis. 

The families of many of those who haw 
lost their lives in or as a result of the late 
disturbances in the Punjab or have been 
transported or imprisoned, are in great 
distress. The noble a])pcal m;ide on their 
behalf by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
Inas been very generously responded to by 
Bombay. But more nioney is wanted, 
which ought to come from tlie other pro- 
vinces, though they are all in the grip of 
penury and famine. Relief is being given 
by the Alhalnabad Seva Samiti and Swami 
Shraddhananda. Contributions are to be 
sent to I ala Manmohan Das, Treasurer, 
Seva Samiti, Allahabad. 

Expenditure for the Education of the 
Two Sexes. 

From “Indian Education in 1917-18”, 
published by the Bureau of Education in 
India, one finds that the total direct expen- 
diturctn that year for the education of male 
pupils in all kinds and grades of institutions 
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was Rs. 7,35,21,383, and that for the 
education of female pupils was Rs. 
1,01,47,168. This shows that the people 
and Government spent, for the education 
of girls and women less than one-seventh 
of the amount spent for the education 
of boys and men. This furnishes one 
of the measures of our backwardness and 
weakness. But how can one expect en- 
thusiasm for the education of girls and 
women, when one finds plenty of admirers 
for silly, lying and cowardly cartoons and 
satirical writings directed against educated 
girls and women ? Not that the advocates 
of women’s education and progress care for 
these nefarious productions. But they 
create amiasmic atmosphere which prevents 
the generality of the people from being 
enthusiastic in the cause. 

King’s Medals for Police Officers. 

Recently the Governor of Bengal gave 
King’s medals to nine police officers in 
Bengal for conspicuous ability find courage 
displayed at the risk of their lives. Of 
these eight were Bengalis and one 
an Englishman. Indian police officers 
have shown again and again that they 
are in no respect inferior to European 
officers. In the detection of crime in 
particular their help is indipensable to 
Government, Colonel Sleetnans being rare 
in British Indian history. Still, the highest 
grades of the service are a virtual monopoly 
of white officers. If Indian officers were 
treated with justice, they would certainly 
dovelop still greater ability and intrepidity. 

Sir Athutosh Mukherji’s Defence of 
Post-graduate Teaching. 

At a recent meeting of the Calcutta 
University Senate Sir Ashutosh Mukheqi, 
who is the president of the Councils of 
Post^aduate Teaching in both Arts and 
Sciences and is also the president of almost 
all the Boards of Studies, spoke at some 
length in defence of Postgraduate teaching 
as at present given by the Calcutta 
University. There was much exaggeration 
and some vituperation in his speech, the 
elintination of both of which would have 
strengthened his case. We think it undeni- 
able that it does not argue the highest 


competency in the staff that none of them are 
practically thought to be equal in scholar- 
ship to Sir A. Mukherji, who has to give his 
best energies and time to judicial work. If 
no university professor, whose whole busi- 
ness ought to be research, study and teach- 
ing, can equal another man who is a High 
Court Judge and has to do the adminis- 
trative work of many Boards, Councils and 
Committees, set and moderate many ques- 
tion papers, and examine answers in many 
subjects, the conclusion is irresistible that 
the postgraduate teachers are mediocrities, 
in scholarship and manhood combined, 
say what Sir Ashutosh will. Not being 
votaries of the cult of neo-saivaism, we 
naturally think that Sir Ashutosh is not a 
demigod, and therefore he can not be a pro- 
found and up-to-date scholar in so many 
subjects. Therefore, there ought to be many 
university professors superior to him in 
scholarship in many subjects. If there be 
such, why are they not presidents of any 
council and many boards ? If there be not, 
why speak in superlative terms of the whole 
staff ? 

No one ought to be a university professor 
in Arts or Science who can not give his undi- 
vided allegiance to the goddess of learning. 
Practising lawyers or would-be- practising 
lawyers ought i:pt to be entrusted with 
the work of pastgraduate teaching. Law 
is a jealous mistress. Not less jealous is 
Learning. “Ye cannot serve both’’ the 
goddess of learning and Mammon. 

Students have personally Complained to 
us of the incapacity of some professors. 
Other complaints from them have appeared 
in the press. There has also been much cri- 
ticism in the press and on the platform. 
It should not be taken for granted that all 
the critics are actuated by personal animo- 
sity. Complaints ought to be thoroughly 
enquired into, and what is wrong righted. 

We think the best defence of the existing 
system of postgraduate teaching lies along 
four lines of argument: (1) A far larger 
number of students (1589 in 1917-18) 
now receive postgraduate education 
than^ was the case or could be possible 
under the old system, thus making it 
possible to add more to the sum total of 
the intellectual wealth of tbe^ country than 
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before ; (2) There is now more original 
research both by professors and students 
than tinder the old system (the work of 
eminent men like Sir J. C. Bose and Sir P. 
C. Ray is independent of any system), in 
consequence of which there is an atmosphere 
of original thought and work; (3) The exis- 
ting system and arrangements give greater 
opportunities to Indian graduates of 
Indian, American and British universities 
to prove their capacity as teachers and 
original workers than the former system 
(these opportunities are found to react 
beneficially on the students also, as, if they 
find men of their own race distinguishing 
themselves as teachers and original workers, 
that fact encourages them more in the 
pursuit of knowledge than the success of 
foreign scholars in these fields) ; (4) The 
present system and arrangements have 
made the teaching of many more subjects 
possible than under the old system, thus 
giving students greater facilities to follow 
their individual bents. 

Reforming energies should be directed 
to the prevention of scjuandering of public 
money and to the weeding out of super- 
fluous and incompetent teachers. 

Deaths frem Influenza in India and.ii|< 
England and Wales. 

Dr. Addison, the British Minister of 
Health, said in the HoUvSe of Commons 
that during the six months ended 31st 
March 1919, in England and Wales alone 
there were 136,000 deaths from influenza. 
England and Wales contain a population 
of 35 millions. The population of India is 
315 millions. So, if the death-rate had been 
the same here as in England and Wales, in 
six months the deaths from influenza in 
India ought to have been nine times more 
or about 12,24,000 ; or 4,08,000 in two 
months. But what is the estimate of Major 
Norman White, I. M. S., Sanitary Com- 
missioner with the Government of India ? 
It is that in one season in 1918 not less 
than six million persons died of influenza 
in India, “the vast majority within the 
space of two months.” So the death-rate 
from influenza in India in 1918 was fifteen 
times what it was m'England. The reasons 
are not far to 'seek. We have a much 


lower resisting power than Englishmen 
owing to our lifelong and chronic semi- 
starvation, and there is woful lack of faci- 
lities for medical treatment, to boot. 

Higher Salaries for European IM S* 
Men. 

Government have not published the* re- 
port of the Medical Service Committee. It 
may be published after final orders have 
l^een passed on it. That is a peculiar way 
of consulting public opinion. But as pub- 
lic opinion in India can he flouted witli 
impunity, the report could as well have 
been published now. In the meantime, 
in a Notification published in the Gazette 
oflndia, August 13. 1919, we find the 
following 

iVo. In accordance with the orders 

received from the Right Honourable the 
Secretary of State for India, sanctioning an 
increase in the pay of officers of the Indian 
Medical Service in civil employment, the pay of 
the various appointments concerned will, when 
they are held by officers of that Service, be fixed 
at the rates shown in the accompanying 
statement with effect from the 1st December 
1918. 

2. Exchange compensation allowance, when 
admissible, is payable in addition to the rates 
referred to above. 

3. The present classification of Civil and 
Agency Surgeons as ‘'1st class’’ and “2nd class” 
is abolished with effect from the Ist December 
1918. 

4. The object of the revision is to attract to 
the service European candidates with the 
highest professiontal cjualifications, and the 
question whether Indian candidates entering 
permanent service after 1st December 1918, shall 
be eligible for these increased rates of pay, and, 
if so, to what extent and under what conditions, 
has been reserved for further consideration. All 
Indian officers already in permanent service on 1st 
December 1918, will be eligible for the rates of 
pay now sanctioned. 

Of course as India is the country of the 
Indians, Indian candidates with the high- 
est professional qualifications need not be 
attracted to the service, and so it has not 
yet been decided whether they are to get 
the increased rates of pay. As for attract- 
ing Europeans with the highest profession- 
al qualifications, the following paragraph 
from a letter written to India by Mr. Y. P, 
Gonsalvez will be found instructive 

Some years ago, the Govermmnt of ^hc then 
N. W. Provinces enjoyed the services of Mr. 
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scientist of Etirppean reputation, on 
<a salary of Rs. 800-^1,000 per month, whereas 
for the, saiae. position the niilitary officer draws 
Rs. 1,500 i 1:,806. But the Government of India, 
acting ho cloubt on the advice of its medical 
officers^ .wjio are distinguished members of the 
did not" wish such specialists to be 
brought to India as professors, because, in the 
'vtorlis of the resolution, ‘‘It seems doubtful to 
^e Government of India if officers so recruited 
Wpuld make as suitable lecturers in medical 
i^hools as medical officers of the Army.” 

V^^hy ‘^doubtfu}”, pray ? It is well known 
that qualified and competent non-service 
men can be had to do the work of the LC.S., 
l.M.S.., I.E,S. and other lm23erial services 
on much lower salaries than their members 
get. 

Cancellation of Fiji Indentures 
Postponed. 

In a communication to the press Mr. 
M. K. Gandhi states 

“Following close on the heels of the cable 
from South Africa comes one from Fiji which 
reads ns follows :~~‘The Indian Inij)erial 
Aasodation regrets Fiji Government postjione 
cancellation Indian Indentures. Association 
strongb protests.” We thought after the 
Viceregal pronouncement about Fiji that we 
had seen the last of Fiji indentures with which 
Messrs. Andrews find Pearson have made us so 
familiar. It is evident from the calilegram that 
the Government in the Fiji Islands had decided 
upon immediate cancellation find that they 
have now altered their decision and intend 
postponing the cancellation. It is to be hoped 
that the Government of India would throw 
some light on this change of programme. The 
public are entitled to view with the strongest 
suspicion any post^ioiiement of the cancellation 
of indentures. 

This is intolerable. Some member of the 
Viceroy’s Council ought to ask a question 
to give an occasion to Government to 
make a statement, after which the public 
will be in a position to decide what ought 
to be done. 

Franchise for Women. 

At a public meeting of the women of 
Bombay Mrs. Petit read out the following 
telegram sent by her to Lord Selbourne. 
Chairman, Joint Perliamentary Committee, 
Government of India Bill 

^“'Bombay women favouring women’s suffrage 
have repd with pain and surprise Lord South- 
borougli’s evidence, before your committee 
stating franchise* to women in India is not desired 


by women themselves. That belief is* ulo'i 
founded on fact. Largely attended Indian 
women’s nieeting recently held in Bombay 
enthusiastically claimed franchise. Similarly 
various women’s representations were subhiittecl 
to Southborough Committee: Women ask no 
favour but claim right and justice. If the vote 
is denied it will mean serious check to women’s 
advancement in India.” 

Sir Sankaran Nair has promised to ad- 
vocate the enfranchisement of Indian wo- 
men during his sojourn in England. The 
Bombay ladies themselves have sent to 
England ^us. their delegates Mrs. Hirabai 
Ardeshir Tata and her daughter Miss 
Mithibai Ardeshir Tata, ii.A., Cobden 
Medalist. This, should advance the cause 
of women much more than any male ad- 
vocacy. 

The Depressed Classes in Madras. 

According to an order issued by the 
(k)vernmcnt of Madnis, out of a total of 
8,157 schools under public management in 
the Presidency, the children of Panchanias 
and other depressed classes are admitted in- 
to only 609. This is a very undesirable state 
of things. The expenditure of public money 
ought to be for the benefit ol all classes 
of pepj)lc equally. One main reason for the 
policy of exclusion is the opj^osition of £lic 
higher castes but the attitude of the 
dejiressed classes- themselves raises a diffi- 
culty of almost eijual dimensions, viz., “the 
inherited and ingrained reluctance of the 
Panchamas themselves to assert their 
claims where they conflict with traditional 
usage and caste custom.” In these circum- 
stances it is some cncourfigenient to learn 
that some suggestions concerning the edu- 
cational jirogress of the dei^ressed classes 
have been submitted by the Secretary of the 
Servants of India Society Madras Branch, 
to the Madras Government. They include 
among others the starting of Panchama 
elementary schools throughout the Presi- 
dency and in every locality which is inhabi- 
ted ly 100 or more Panchama families 
within a radius of two miles, and the or- 
ganization of Co-oi>erative Credit Societies 
and Stores, esjjccially in urioan areas. The 
removal of the restrictions regarding the 
use by the Panchamas of public roads, 
public wells, etc., is also ur'ged. 
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The N-W. Frontier Scandal* 

The disgraceful and disastrous break- 
down of the medical arrangements and 
other discreditable failures in Mesopota- 
mia have not sufficed to kill the myth of 
the wonderful efficiency of the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy. The scandals concern- 
ing medical arrangements and i)rovision- 
ing in connection with the ex])cdition to 
Afghanistan are also likely to give only a 
rude vshock to the myth. But even if killed 
several times, it will rise again, phamix- 
like, from its ashes, and bureaucrats will 
continue to believe in their own perfect 
efficiency and in the inciipaclty of the 
people of India. 

^‘Chicago Battle." 

Mr. r. W. Wilson, the special correspon- 
dent of the Jyondon Dnily Aevrs wrote 
from New York on July 30th in part as 
follows 

Throe ciavs' race rioting at Chicagf) has re- 
sulted in *2H deaths and about r>(K) certified 
wounded. 

These ttouhlcs, following the less serious out- 
break At Washington, leave an intensely bitter 
teeling, espeeialfv among blacks, throughout the 
eounli'y. llie effect in New York was sudi that 
a two days’ patriotic concert in Carnegie Hall, 
where a negro regimental band was to play, only 
drew an audience of fifteen persons, and despite 
the recent fame of these coloured troops the 
demonstration was abandoned. 

A Nk(;ko On Thh Ukach. 

In Washington the riots began because 
offences against white women led to no convic- 
tion. Theresas ,ui Chicago^ the negroes secitred 
firearms and ammunition and did their full share 
of Avoiinding. In Chicago the ostensible reason 
for the hols was the accidental presence of a 
negio bather on part of the lake shoie reserv- 
ed for whites. 

Hut this is not the whole story. Last year 
Chicago imported about GO, 000 negroes for 
common labour. No special housing >Yas pro- 
vided by an admittedly ineffective municipal gov- 
ernment. The negroes, therefore, overffowed into 
the white streets, thus provoking the kind of 
animosity sometimes felt in East London owing 
to the presence of aliens. 

Chicago is quite accustomed to vendettas, 
especially among Italians, and there is constant 
strife between Highland and Lowland Persians. 
Hence her inability to handle coloured people 
suddenly released from the social restraints of the 
South. Last July the President issued a grave 
appeal against lynching. The Chicago riots 


occurred on the actual anniversary of this fine 
document, which, unfortunately, has passed un- 
heeded. 

Record Oi? ^ 

From ISSff to 1917, S,7T6 Umchings have 
occurred, of which.. were . coloured victims 

and 997 white. During 1918 an additional 68 
negroes and four whites were lynched, often under 
indescribnbk circumstances. ‘ 

On the fundamental question of inter- 
marriage the United States takes a vievv opposite 
to that of Hraxil, where the races mingle fredy. 
and are producing an entirely new nation. 

The most wSerious “religioUws” riobs in 
IiicUa pale into insignificance before these 
facts. Yet there has not been anyO’Dwyer- 
isni or RowJattism in America, nor luis 
any])ody contended that Americans having 
proved themselves incapable of self-go vem- 
iiient, some foreign nation must play the 
part of earthly providence there. 

Are European Officials Friendly to the 
Depressed Classes ? 

The facts brought out in an editorial 
note in the Servfitit oflmlia relating to the 
defeat of a resolution in the B()ml)ay lej^s- 
lative council, asking for increased facilities 
to the depressed classes, should be more 
widely known than they seem to be. The 
Bomliay Government allowc'^ the official 
members to vote freely on the resolution ; 
but 

only one member (Mr. Gehbie) exercised the 
free<lom in favor of the untouchables, while 
as many as seven used the freedom to vote down 
the resolution. The official Noes were the Ad- 
vocate-General. Major-General Jennings, i.M.s., 
Mr. Robertson, i.c.s., Mr. Rieit, i.e.s., Mr. Sale, 
I.C.S., Mr. Mountford, i.c.s., and Mr. Sathe. 
The resolution was ultimately defeated by 20 
votes to 14-, but the decision is indicative of 
the official and European rather than the non- 
official and Indian oi)inion. Left to the non- 
official Indians, the vote would have gone : 13 
for and 1 1 against. It must also be noted that 
among the non-officials who cast their vote 
against the resolution is Sir Dinshaw Petit, 
who only wanted t6^.go farther than the resolu- 
tion before the Council^ and the non-official 
majority would'have increased slightly, ifheliad 
recorded his vote in favour of the jpesoiutidii, 
Indians* unfitness for self-rule is often tnfetrisd 
from their narrow \itws in social matters; 
should not the narrow views in European 
officials be held to make them unfit for other-rule, 
/. e., rule over others? In non-Brahman circles 
Civilians are . too readily credited witjt liberal 
leanings ;at. least in social matters. The vote on 
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this resolution should give them furiouslv to 
think; 

How tibo lUfoniis will Ificreate 
Pabfic Eaqionditiira 

What advantage the Montagu-Clielms- 
ford reforms may bring to India cannot yet 
be definitely or approximately forecasted. 
But that they will lead to the increase of 
public expenditure is certain. Already, 
partly in view of the reforms and lest In- 
dians use their power (should they get any) 
to cut down expenditure in the direction of 
the salaries of the Euro]3ean services, 
these salaries have been increased con- 
siderably in one service after another, 
and there is provision in the Reform Bill 
that no authority but the Secretary of 
State is to have power to alter them. In 
addition, a Memorandum issued by the 
India Office shows the additional expendi- 
ture affecting Indian revenues involved by 
the Bill. 

Clause 2. Governor’s Salaries.— ‘It is not 
proposed to increase the salaries of the 
rrcsidency Governors or of the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nors of the United Provinces, Punjab and Bchar 
and Orissa, though the three latter will acquire 
under the proposals of the Bill the status of 
‘‘Governor.” The increased annual expenditure 
under this clause will, therefore, be confined to the 
enhancement of the salaries of the heads of the 
Central Provinces and Assam. The present pay 
of the Chief Commissioner of the c5entral Pro- 
vinces is Rs. 62,000 (£4,133)*per annum, and 
that of the Chief Commissioner of Assam, Rs. 
60,000 (£4,000). It is proposed to increase the 
salaiyr of the former to Rs. 72,000 (£4,800), and 
that of the latter to Rs. 66,000 (£4,400), a total 
increase of Rs. 16,000 (£1,066) per annum. 

Clause 3.— Aditional expenditure* will be 
involved by the appointment of Ministers in all 
the Provinces referred to in Clause 2 of the Bill, 
andj^of Members of Council in the United Pro- 
vinces, the Punjab, the Central Provinces and 


Assam. The salary of ndther- the Members 
of Council for provinces where they do not at 
present exist nor of Ministers for any province 
has at present been fixed. Under tte tefms of 
the Bill, clause 3 (1), the salaries of Ministers are 
to be determined by the Governor, subjdrt to the 
sanction of the Secretary of State in each case. 
The salary of Members of the Executive Council 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of Behar and Orissa 
is Rs. 60,000 (£4,000) each per annum. For 
Assam, one Member of Council is proposed on a 
salary of Rs. 42,000 (£2,800). Assuming that 
this proposal is accepted and that there are two 
Members of Council in each of the three other 
provinces where they do not now exist, and that 
their salary is fixed at the same figure as those 
in Behar and Orissa, the annual extra expendi- 
ture involved will be £26,800. 

Clause 26. — The Bill also provides for the 
appointment of a Public Service Commission 
consisting of not more than five members 
including the chairman. It is contemplated 
that these will be salaried appointments, but no 
salary has at present been fixed, and the question 
of making the posts pensionable is left -^/for 
subsequent determination. 

Clause 27 provides for the appointment b}’^ 
the Secretary of State of the Auditor-General. 
The salary proposed for this appointment is Rs. 
60,000 (£4,000). The salary of the existing 
Comptroller and Auditor-General is Rs. 54,000 
(3,600) per annum. 

No estimates are given of pensionary charges 
likely to be incurred from Indian Revenues on 
account of appointments of Ministers and Mem- 
l>ers of Executive Councils. The latter at present 
draw no pensions if they were non-officials 
before appointmei^t, and if members of services 
they fall under the ordinary rules relating to 
such cases. 

[*The sterling equivalent of a rupee is, in all 
cases in this Memorandum, treated as Is. 4d.] 

Autonomy for Portuguese India 

Autonomy, says the Bengalee, has been 
granted by the Republic of Portugal to 
Goa, Damao and Diu. The event will glad- 
den the hearts of all lovers of freedom. 
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BUDDHA AND YAvSODHARA 

By Thk Sistkr Nivkdita. 


F ar away in Northern India stood the old 
capital of Kapilavastn. And there, on a 
day more than twenty-five centuries ago, 
the city and palace were tilled with rejoicings, idr 
the fact that the young prince Gautama was 
born. The king had given the usual handsome 
presents to the servants who brought the news, 
and to everyone who had done anything, 
however trifling, and now he was seated in an 
inner room, waiting anxiously while a group of 
wise men worked over papers, and books, and 
strange instruments, together. 

What were they doing, do you ask ? A very 
funny thing. They were reckoning the position 
of the stars at the little one’s birth, and reading 
the stbry of his future life from ihem ! Strange 
as this sounds, it is a very old custom in India, 
and is faithfully carried out to this day. This 
star-prophecy is called a man’s horoscope. And 
1 know Hindus who possess the names and 
horoscopes of their forefathers for thirteen 
hundred years back ! 

It took these wise men of Kapilavastn a long 
time to work out the horoscope of the young 
prince, for the promise that they read there was 
so extraordinar}' that they had to be very .sure 
that they were all agreed, beyond the ])ossibility 
of a mistake, before they announced it. At last 
they came and stood before the king. 

“Well,” said he anxiously, “will the child 
live?” 

“He will live, Maharajah !” replied the oldest 
of the astrologers. 

“Ah !” said the king. “It is well.” Knowing 
that, he could wait patiently for the rest. 

“He will live,” repeated the wise man, taking 
up his tale, “but if this horoscope is cast aright, 
on the seventh day from now, his mother, Queen 
Maya, will die. And that shall be the sign to 
you, 0 King, that your son is either to be the 
greatest monarch on earth, or, stung by the 
woes of men, is to abandon the world and 
become a great religious teacher.” Then he 
handed over the papers to the father and 
withdrew with his companions. 

“The Queen will die— a Great King— or a 


religious teacher,” these words echoed and re* 
echoed in the ears of the sovereign, as he sat 
alone and thought over the prophecy. The 
terrible event that wa.s to be the sign scarcely 
seemed more awful to him than tlic picture that 
the last words conjured up— “A religious 
teacher”— a beggar—lhe wortlr were one and 
the same. The king shuddered. Hut sUay I The 
words had been ''Sttinji*' by the woes of wen he 
will abandon the world.”— “My son shall never 
know the w'oes of men,” said the father with 
determination, feeling that he could thus force 
him to the destiny that he preferred, that of a 
mighty con(|ucror. 

On the scMaitli day the soul of Queen Maya 
])assed away, even as the wise men had said, 
ivvery tenderness and care had been lavished on 
her during tliat last w^'ck, but to no purpose. 
On the (lay foretold, she W’cnt to sleep like a 
happy child and w'oke no more. 

Then, amidst King Suddhodana's grief, there 
WMS an added feeling of anxiety, for he was sure 
now tliat the astrologers had told the truth 
and he w'as determined to save his son from the 
fate of a beggar, wdien he might instead of that 
become the richest and most powerful sovereign 
in the w orld. 

Those about the boy, as he grew up, could 
well believe that some w’onderful future was in 
store for him. He was so bright and full of fun, 
so clever at books and games, and above all he 
would give so much love in a word or a glance 
that all w ho w'crc near him grew devoted to him 
and he had no rivals. He wms “full of pity,” as 
they always said of him. He would nurse a 
broken- winged bird back to life with endless 
care ; he could never bring himself to shoot 
dumb creatures for sport with his bow and 
arrows like his friends, the young nobles o< 
Kapilavastu. He did not think it manly, he 
said, to rejoice in the pain and sorrow of the 
little brothers. So he knew the trouble that 
comes upon one who it wounded by an arrow' ; 
but of no other kind of misery had he ever 
heard. His home w^as a palace- Round it hiy a 
garden and this again opened into a great pdrk 
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stretching many miles to the north of the capital 
in all directions. Qutside these bounds he never 
passed as a boy. Here he could ride and practise 
archery, and wander for hours together, observ- 
ing, thinking and dreaming. And here there 
was no sorrow, or none that spoke loudly to 
one who had never yet himself known suffering. 
The spot was a whole kingdom in itself. He 
never thought ol travelling beyond its bounds. 
And his father forbade any to speak in his 
hearing of pain or death. So he did not even 
know that such things could be. For 
Suddhodana remembered always the words 
*^Stung by the woes of tnenf' and from a know- 
ledge of those woes he sought to guard his son. 

The years of study for Indian youths ought 
to last till thirty. Then a man stands free. 
Now when the young Gautama drew near this 
age he might have chosen to leave his home for 
other countries. None could forbid— for he was 
now a man — ^not even the king. So at this point 
they sought to catch him, as it were, in a net- 
work of roses. They suggested to him that it 
was time to marry and settle down. They felt 
sure that it was now oiil}^ a question of time. 
If he had a wife and children that he loved, about 
him, he would become involved in such a pressure 
of pleasure and of business tha t he would be 
unable to leave home, and for his children’s sake 
he would wish to be richer and richer till he 
should become the richest and most powerful 
sovereign in the world, even as the wise men had 
said at his birth. 

But Gautama was positive on one point. He 
must see his bride, and choose her for himself. So 
all the young nobles who had sisters were 
invited with them to spend a week at court ; 
and morning after morning there would be 
games of skill, whirling of clubs or fencing or 
riding. And in the evenings plays or displays of 
juggling or serpent-charming were given in the 
palace-theatre, and all enjoyed the entertain- 
ments together. 

There was one lady whom the king and his 
ministers and even these guests hoped that the 
prince would choo.se. For her l)eauty and 
talents and birth were even more distinguished 
than those of others. And her name was 
Yosodhara. 

But when the last da^' came and (bautama 
stood beyond the doors saying farewell to his 
guests and offering to each some splendid 
memento of her visit, — to one a necklace, to 
another a bracelet, to a third some beautiful 
gem,— he had nothing at all for Vasodhara, 
save a single flower which he took from his own 
cloak. And the onlookers understood from this 
neglect that he had made some other choice. 
And all, save the maiden herself, were very sorry. 
To her, that one blossom seemed more precious 
than all the jewels of her friends. And when 
next day, the King of Kapilavastu waited in 
per^^on on her father to ask her in marriage for 
his son, it was scarcely a surprise to her. It 


seemed onl}’^ strange that it should be so simple 
and natural. Perhaps she was already half- 
conscious of the long chain of lives behind them 
in which she had always been his wife. 

But Yasodhara was one whose name drew 
many suitors. And honour demanded that 
Gautama should win her by proving himself, in 
open lists, the knightliest of all those who 
aspired to win her hand. Such was the custom 
of the ro^ml caste. And with this stiptilation, 
the prince’s proposal was welcomed by the 
father. 

Gautama was delighted with the reply, and 
challenged all rivals to enter the lists with him 
on the appointed day. “Alas !’’ said his relatives, 
“how will 3^011, who have culwaj^s refused to aini 
at the fljdng bird or escaping deer, succeed in 
hitting the revolving boar at a toiirney ? Or 
how can you stand a chance against great 
archers in drawing the gigantic bow ?“ But 
he gave no answer save laughter. Fear was 
unknown to him, and he found great springs of 
power within himself. When the hour arrived, 
his confidence was justified, for he distanced all 
competitors, carrying away everv" prize. 

So came about the marriage of Gautama, 
the prince, with Yasodhara. 

Their future home was made still lovelier 
than the old. A new palace, spanning a 
water-course with great arches, was built of 
rose-red stone and dark carved wood. At one 
end of the garden the leaping stream surrounded 
an islaml of white marble, on which was a 
suite of cool, white summer-chambers, while 
numbers of fountains were concealed in the bed 
of the river to make waterspouts, when dcvsired, 
all round the summer-house. And the window 
vKpaees were filled with fretted woods or 
jicrforated marbles, that there might alwa\'s be 
air, shadow and privacy, and at the same time 
perfect ease to vie w the spreading lawns covered 
with fruit and blossom trees and flower-filled 
borders. In a corner of each royal hall, hung 
from the b^ams of the ceiling b^’ great chains, 
was something like a cradle for two — it was a 
large cushioned swing, with three sides. Here, 
on hot da,vs, one could swing and feel the 
movement of air cool about one, or recline idh' 
while attendant maids or pages plied the fan. 
And the ladies and gentlemen in waiting, by 
whom the heirs to thrones must be sun*ounded, 
were chosen l^v a minister with scrupulous 
care, for their good looks and bright spirits. 

Never a tear or a groan was to come within 
earshot of the prince. He was not to see 
illness or decay in any form. And if he desired 
to go into the city he was to be diverted from 
his purpose b^* • fresh amusements and new 
pleasures. Such had been the strict orders ol the 
king. 

But none can turn back the page of destin3\ 
Little did the king dream of the truth— that all 
his efforts would, when the right moment came, 
onl^ add strength to the determination that he 
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dreaded. This was not life in which his son was 
moving, but a pla3% a dream. Truth is better 
than an\" falsehood, and sooner or later, the 
thirst for realities must awaken in the prince. 

Even so it happened. One da^” Gautama 
ordered his chariot and bade the driver take 
him through the city that la^' beyond the 
walls — his own city of Kapilavastu, the capital 
of his future kingdom. The amazed charioteer 
obeyed. It was not his place to refuse. Yet he 
dreaded the anger of the king when he should 
know. 

They went into Kapilavastu and that day 
Prince Gautama saw life as it really was, for 
the first time. He saw the little children at play 
in the busy streets. In the rows of open shops, 
called the bazar, the merchants sat and bargain- 
ed with customers about the goods that lay 
before them. The embroiderer and the potter 
and the brass-sniitli sat cross-legged on their 
counters, hard at work, while an apprentice 
would pull the string that worked the belloWvS 
hidden in the mud floor, — that the fire might 
burn up and heat the metal, — or turned the 
wheel for the potter’s use. Up and down 
trudged the wcarydookirig carriers with the 
loads. Here and there a monk passed holding 
his long staft and glistening white with ashes. 
Ill-fed dogs snarled at one another over scraps 
of food, a.nd scarce!}' moved even for the bullock- 
carts that trundled in from the countr}' with 
their loads of fruit and grain and cotton. 

There w'ere very few women, tirid those not 
young, for the time was towards noon, and the 
morning bath was over. Yet a girl now and 
then pas.sed them, perhaps, with her veil down 
and the great brass jar on her head, in which 
she was carrying water to her home. 

Hut the streets were full of colour neverthe- 
less, for part of the dress of men in the East is the 
shawl, or chudder, of brilliant hue, and woven 
of silk or wool, thrown across the left shoulder 
and brought under the right arm. Hence, in a 
town thoroughfare, though there is none of the 
musical tinkle of women’s feet, there is abun- 
dance of pale-green and rose, of puqile and 
3"ellow and turquoise blue, and the passing 
crowds are always bright to look upon. And 
Gautama turned to his charioteer and said, ‘T 
see here Labour and Povert}' and Hunger — yet 
so much Beauty and Love and Joy are mingled 
with them,— surely in spite of them, life is very 
sweet !” 

He spoke musingl3% as one in conversation 
with himself, and at the words, the Three Woes 
of Men— Weariness and Disease and Death — 
drew near to him. The great moment in Prince 
Gautama’s life had come. 

First came Weariness. It cfime as an old, old 
man, with bald head and toothless gums and 
trembling hands. There was no light in his 
blind and sightless eyes ; there was no hearing 
in his ears. Weariness seemed to have made him 


into the grave of a man. Lt‘aning on a crutch 
he held out a palsied hand for alms. 

The prince leant forward and gave eagerl3%— 
gave far more than the old man could have 
dreamt of asking. He felt as if his very soul 
were drowning. “O Chhandaka I’* he cried to 
his charioteer, “What is it ? What is it ? 
What ails him ?“ 

“Na}’,” said cyihandaka soothingly, “it is 
nothing. The man is merely very old.’* 

“Old 1” said Gautama, thinking of his father’s 
grey hairs, jind of the venerable ministers of 
state. “But old i)eople are not all like this !” 

“Yes,” said the charioteer, “if the}' are onl}' 
old enough.” 

“My fathtT ?” said the jirinee, though the 
words nearly choked him— “M}' father ? 
Vasodhara ? We ourselves here ?” 

“All men,” said the charioteer solemnly, “are 
subject to old age, and old age, if it goes far 
enough, will end always thus.” 

Gautama was silent, overwhelmed with hor- 
ror and with pit}'. It was only for a moment, 
however, and therv stood beside the chariot, 
one whose whole skin was covered with pale 
pink patches, terrible to see, and the hand that 
he held out had lost many of its joints. Most 
of us would have covered onr eyes and hurried 
from the spot. But this was not the impulse of 
the prince. ''My brother he said in rich tones 
trembling with sympathy and reverence as he 
gave him a coin. 

“It is a leper,” said Chhandaka, as Hie man 
started in surpri.se at tJie gentleness of Gauta- 
nifi’s voice. “It is a leper — let us drive on.” 

“And what is that, Chhandaka ?” said 
Gautama. 

“It is one who is overtak. : liy disease, 
Sire.” 

“Disease, disease, what is that ?” .said the 
prince. 

“Sir, it is an ill tliat beialls the body, none 
knows how or why. It destroys comfort. It 
makes a man cold in the height of summer, or 
hot in the midst of mountain snows. One 
sleeps like a stone under its influence, another 
goes mad with excitement. In some eases the 
body itself drops to jiieees little by little. In 
others it maintains its own form, but shrinks 
till the bones are visible. Yet again it swells 
and grows hideous in its size. Such is Disease. 
No man knf>ws whence it comes or whither it is 
driven and none of us know when it may attack 
ourselves.” 

“And this is life— that life that I thought 
sweet !” said Gaiitanifi. He was silent for a 
while. Then he looked up. 

“How can men get out of life ?” he said. 
“What friend have tney to release them ?” 

“Death,” said Chhandaka. “See ! there 
come the bearers of the dead, carrying one to 
the riverside to burn.” 

The prince looked up, and saw fotir Btr^g 
men bearing a low bedstead on their shouldersi 
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q.tKl on the bed was stretched, with a white doth 
over hitn, what looked like the form of a man. 
But he did not stir, under his coverlet, when a 
foot stumbled, and though the bearers cried 
‘‘Call on the Lord” at every step, he whom they 
carried made no movement of prayer. 

“But indeed,” the charioteer went on earnest- 
ly, “men do not love Death. It does not seem 
to them a friend — rather they thinh it a vStill 
worse enemy than old age or disease. It takes 
them' unawares and they hate it and try to 
escape it with all their might.” 

Then (.Tautama looked closer at the solemn 
procession, as it passed. Some inner sight 
seemed to be opened to him, and he saw the 
reason why men hated Death. It w^as as if a 
loiig series of ])icturos ])assed before him. He 
saw that the dead man yonder had died many 
times before and always had been born again. 
He saw that being dead now, he woidd surely 
come back into the world. “Of that which is 
born. Death is certain. Of that which is dead, 
Birth is certain,” he said. “Lo, to the circling 
of life’s wheel there is no beginning and no end. 
Chhandaka, drive liome.” 

The charioteer turned as he was bidden, but 
the prince asked no more (juestions. He sat 
lost in thought. As they re-entered the palace, 
all that had seemed so beautiful in the past 
had become hateful to him — what were grassy 
lawns and blossoming trees and leaping water 
but so many toys that kept the child from car- 
ing to know the truth ? For Yasodhara 
and lie seemed to be children dwelling with 
their play- things in a garden made over the 
mouth of a volcano that might break 
out and destroy them at any moment. And 
what they were, all other men and women also 
seemed as such, only others had less reason 
than they to enjoy the game. 

His heart had bec(jmc, as it were, a great 
throbbing ocean of compassion for mankind, 
and not for man onh', but for all those living 
things in whom he saw the power to love and 
suffer, though they were without human s])eech. 

“Life and Death together are an evil dream,” 
he was saying to himself, “how are wcto break 
it and awake ?” 

So the Three Woes of men stung liim even as 
the wise men had foretold at his birth, and he 
could neither eat nor rest. Towards midnight, 
when all the household was asleep, he rose and 
paced about his room. He thmg open a fretted 
window and looked out into the night. A wind 
swept down upon the tops of the trees as he 
did so, and the earth wseemed to shiver. It was 
really the voices of the great soids of the 
universe, crying, “Awake ! Thou that art 
awakened ! Arise ! And help the world !” And 
ihe soul ol the ])rinee heard doubtless, and 
understood without translating into words. 
Then, as he stood looking out upon the stars 
seeking ^yilhin himself some way to break the 
drehm ol lile, so that a man could pass out of 


reach of the play of destiny,— as he sought thus, 
he remembered suddenly the ancient wisdom ol 
his race. “Why !” he cried, “this must be the 
tjne-st that calls men to leave their homes and 
live in forests, covered with ashes ! They must 
know something ! That must be the way ! 1 
too will tread that road. But these never 
return to tell their wisdom. They keep it to 
themselves or share it only with the learned. I, 
when 1 know the secret, shall return and tell 
it to all mankind. The lowest of the low shall 
hear as much as the greatest. The way of 
salvation shall be ojien to all the world.'" 
With these words, he closed the casement and 
stole to the bedside of his sleeping wife. Gently 
he drew the eurtaiiis back and looked upon her 
face. It was then that his first struggle began. 
Had he any right to leave her ? He might never 
come back. Was it not a terrible and cruel 
thing to make a woman a widow? His little 
son, too, would have to grow up without a 
father’s care. It was all very well to sacrifice 
oneself for the sake of the world, but what 
right had one to sacrifice another ? 

He closed the curtains and w^nt back to the 
window. Then light came. He remembered 
how gre.at and noble the soul of Yasodhara had 
always seemed to him. And he realised that 
she had her share in what he was about to do. 
The pain of her loss would make the sacrifice 
half hers and the glory and the wisdom half 
hers too. 

He hesitated no longer. Again he went to 
say farewell. He drew the silken curtains and 
looked down once more. He dared not waken 
her and so he sto()]3cd, and gciith^ kissed her 
foot. She moaned in her sleep and he withdrew. 

Downstairs, he pushed the sleeping Chhandaka 
on the shoulder and bade him harness his 
chariot swiftly and in silence. Then they passed 
through the great gates stealthily and on the 
high road the horse broke into a tjiiiek pace, 
till the prince was many miles from his father’s 
home. 

As dawn broke, he stopped and dismounted. 
Then, one by one, he pul off the robes and 
jewels of a prince, — sending them back by 
Chhandaka with loving messages as gifts to 
one and another — and assumed the garb of a 
beggar, the pink cloth and the ashes, the staff 
and begging bowl. Chhandaka prostrated 
himself before him with tears. “Tell my father 
I shall return,” said Gautama, turning with a 
brief farewell, to plunge into the forest. 

Chhandaka stood on the spot where he had 
left him long after the prince was out of sight. 
Then, stooping with passionate reverence, he 
lifted the dust of the road where he had stood 
and put it on his own head, before turning the 
chariot hoine\Yard to take the news to the king. 

For seven long years in the forest Gautama 
])ursued his search. Then at last, meditating 
in the night, beneath a Bo-tree, he discovered 
the Great Secret and found all Knowledge* 
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IProm that time, other names dropped from him 
luid he was known as the Buddha, or Blessed 
pne. 

I In that moment of supreme illumination, he 
|eamt that the thirst for life was the cause of all 
^etchedness. By ridding themselves of desire 
faen could attain to freedom. And he called 
freedom by the name of Nirvana, and the life 
|of struggle for it, he called the Way of Peace. 

All this happened in the forest, at the place 
;How known as Buddha Gaya, where stands to 
sthis day an ancient temple with a great Bo-tree 
( beside it, and to be only second in descent from 
ffthc sacred tree itself. And Buddha lingered 
Ithcre some days to think out many things, and 
Itheii he left the forest and came to Benares, 
rhere he preached his first sermon in the Dccr 
If^ark to five hundred monks. From this time, 
and numbers of disciples 
but by the first two 
met on their way to 
a message to Yasodhara 
JIand to his father that he was certainly coming 
l^ome. Their joy was unbounded that at last 
^they had heard from him. The old king would 
|haYe liked him to make a royal entry, but when 
jthe crowds were gathered and the troops 
arranged about ihe gatewriy, with banners 
' floating and horses neighing, a beggjir clad from 
jthroat to foot in yellow and gathering food 
■ here and there amongst the people, hajiixmed 
to j>ass near the king’s tent, and lo, it was he, 

5 his son, who had gone out in the night-time 
seven years ago aiul came back now the Buddha! 

But he did not stoj) till he had passed within 
the palace an^l stood in his own rooms before 
his wife and son. Yasodhara also wore the 
yellow cloth ! Ever since the morning when she 
wakened to learn lhat the prince had abandoned 


bis fame went about 
egan to join him ; 
icrehants whom he 
ivastu he sent 


the world and gone to dwell in the forests, ever 
since that morning, she had done what she could 
to share his life. She had eaten only of roots 
and fruits. She had slept always on the floor 
or some roof or verandah. She had ptit away 
all ornaments and the garments of a. princess. 

And now she knelt reverently and kissed the 
hem of the left side of his garment. They said 
but little. He blessed her and went. And then, 
she seemed to waken, from a dream. Ilurriedl)' 
she called her boy— ‘kro, ask your father for your 
inheritatice,” she said. ' 

“Mother, which is niy father ?“ said the boy 
timidh', looking at the crowd of men with 
shaven heads wearing the sacred colour. 

But she scorned to give any description, 
“Your father,’’ she said, “is the lion t’onder, 
that passes to the gate.” 

And the boy wont straight up to him. 
“Father, give me my patrimonv,” he said. But 
he asked three times, liefore .\uan(hi, chief of the 
disciples, said, “May 1 give ?“ And Buddha 
said, “Give !’’ .And the yellow cloth was 
thrown about the lad. 

Then they tt:rncd and saw the mother 
behind, veiled, but evidently longing to be with 
her husband. And the kind-heartejl Ananda 
said, “Master, may a woman not enter the 
order ? May she not be one of ns ?’’ 

And Buddha said, “x\ay, do the Three Woes 
not come to women as to men ? Why should 
their feet also not tread the Way ol Peace ? My 
Truth and my Order are for all, yet this request, 
Ananda, was for you to make.” 

Then Yasodhara also was receiveii into the 
Order and went to dwell near her husband in 
his garden, and so her long widowhood came 
to an end, and her feet also were set at last 
upon the Way of Peace. 


THE ARCH FROM EAST TO WEST 
A free translation of passages from 
Romatn Roli^and. 


[The extracts which follow are a free 
translation of certain leading j)aragra))hs 
taken from the monograph on ‘Empedocle*s 
of Agrigentum,’ written by Romain Kol- 
land, and sent by him, together with the 
‘Declaration of Independence of the Spirit,’ 
to the poet, Rabindranath Tagore. 

These passages should be read in con- 
nexion with the occasion on which they 
were sent, as illustrating one of those 


early epochs in the history of mankind 
when the human s])int l)oldIy declared its 
independence and pressed forward into the 
Unknown. It may be remembered how 
the French author expressed to the 
Indian poet his profound admiration for 
this wonderful old Greek sage and hoped 
that the Indian mind would love him also. 

In the monograph, Romaiu Rollaijd 
more than once refers to the intimate 
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relation which he himself believed to exist 
between India and Greece. He speaks of a 
‘Fairy Arch,* difficult to trace, which linked 
East and West together. He refers to the 
fact that scholars have already recorded 
the debt owed by the Greeks to the 
Sankhya philosophy. In another place, he 
is struck by the kinship of soul ( ‘Something** 
in Empedocles “that was not Greek at all’*) 
with the “dreaming philoso])her poets 
of India.** 

We in Indifi itself, who read these 
passages, have no difficult}^ in tracing the 
resemblances that seem clearly to i)rove 
how the early (ireeks used to look to India 
as the fountain-head of their liighcst ]diilo- 
sopic conceptions. They may not actualU" 
have travelled to India, though there are 
legends that some did even this, but the 
thought of India liltered through by many 
unknown and unseen jiaths. 

There is thus opened u]) by this mono- 
graph of Romain Rolland, a field of 
comparative study, as yet almost wholly 
unexplored, which may in the futttre ^deld 
notable results in helping to recover from 
oblivion the true history of mankind. The 
‘Fcairy Arch* from the East to the West, 
which existed in ancient times, has still to 
be traced. C. F. A.] 

I N the decline and fall of modern civilisa- 
tion, amid the ruins of Europe, our 
thought often wander Iiack into the 
past. We search anxiously for forms, which, 
in the Perpetual Return, resemble those that 
surround us, giving us the key to the 
mystery of the present. We come to those 
Old Masters of ])hilosophy, whose minds 
expressed the ])ast ages. We greet them 
as friends of 3 'esterday, who bid us fare- 
well when we venture out into the storm. 
Faithfully and silently they wait beside 
the hearth. But the hearth itself is falling 
down,— will it ever be rebuilt ? Their voice 
is dear to us, because of their reply to our 
questionings of yesterday ; but can it give 
us an answer to our problems of today ? 

The more adventurous spirits among us 
find no more their full sustenance in the 
religion of Jesus. The Divine Friend, 


whose arms are open to every weary soul 
of men, offers indeed to the moral life a 
retreat, pure and profound. But at the 
threshold, the roarings of the sea die away; 
the surgings of Nature, the clamours of 
action, the blood-stained joUvSts of politics, 
find no entrance. 

Our own age will not shut its ears, or 
close its e 3 '^es. It will not reach its decisions 
of the spirit behind the walls of a cloister. 
It wanders freel\% and is eager to grapple 
with the unknown, even though it should 
ultimatel}" be overcome, — and it is deter- 
mined not to be defeated. 

After a long period of ])atient anah’^tical 
work, an inii)erious desire now stirs the 
blood of the modern age for s\"nthesis. It 
can no longer be content with a gradual 
avSeent, cutting steps Cme by one, with 
an ice-axe, up the precipitous mountain 
slope. The men of to-day have learnt to 
flv. Their eves have become farsighted, like 
the eyes of a bird. Their soaring thoughts 
look out over immense perspectives. They 
require vast hvpothevsesfrom which nothing 
is excluded. Wrapped in its infinite folds, 
the Modern Mind, like some Hindu 
Goddess with a thousand limbs, expands 
itself, embracing all contradictions which 
must resolve themselves into some har- 
mon\'. 

In our ])ilgrimage of truth along the 
road of a\\ the ages, we descry on the 
verge of the horizon of Greek History, at 
a point where Europe, Asia and Africn 
meet, certain solitary" souls, who are the 
direct ancestors of our own. There were 
the same world-convulsions then as in out’ 
own generation, — the same confluence ol 
peoples, the same melee of millions of 
human ants, of eveiw colour, race and 
creed. Fabulous empires rise and fall. Mar- 
vellous cities, where the beautiful flower 
of civilisation blossomed, are cut down, 
withci'ed and trodden under foot. And 
these majestic spirits, these demi-gods or 
the intellect,— Heraclitus, Anaximander. 
Parmenides, Empedocles, Democritus,-^ 
essayed to grasp, in concrete form, the 
ideal of which we dream, the harmony of 
all the forces of the soul. 
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These men were poets, philosophers, 

' and religions teachers, but at the same 
time, engineers, physicians, and states- 
men. The energy of their forceful spirit, 
like a stream of lava, blazed across the 
rocks themselves a turning passage for 
mankind. It was not sufficient for them 
to look the Sphynx in the face ; they took 
her by the throat. Thev were eager to 
resolve, in action, the riddle which had met 
them in their inner meditation. For them, 
life was a whole : to think was to act. The 
world of the moral order in man was one 
with the world of Nature. They chanted 
their hymn, — 

''The Law Universal 
ft 1st ice sovcrefLiri nml supreme, 

Reaches out on everv side of the world, 
Throxnrh the vast at id ample ether. 

In the immeasnrahlc dame ofli^ht. 

And in the mind of man/' 

These Titans of (ireek thought set 
themselves to conquer the unknown (lod, 
the hidden principle which governs I noth 
the outer world and the inner mind of man. 

First of all, Anaximander, amid the fall 
of Empires, promulgated the law of Justice, 
the Inflexible Nemesis, which brings bach 
into the Infinite Vastness those beings and 
things which have gone astray, lie writes 
these words,— 

"The bcf[inninp; of all things is the In- 
finite IV'ist. From the Infinite Vast all 
things proceed, and into it all things return. 
Necessity is the dissolving factor. Alter- 
nately they undergo suffering for their 
injustice, and telease from their injustice. 
This suffering and this release aie accom- 
] dished in the time order." 

But Heraclitus, the solitary thinker of 
E])hesus, prophet of a royal race of daring 
seers, refuses the solution of Anaximander. 
Justice, with him, is the perj)etual shock of 
opposites. It is eternal war, fraught with 
eternal pain. Moral grandeur is its flower. 
He sings, — 

Strife is the Mother of all dhings and 

the Queen. 

She sorts oat Gods and wen, slaves and 

free. 

Life is a Bow, and the Bow deals Death. 

Midway between the passive renuncia- 

46~2 


tion of Anaximander and the tragic chant 
of Heraclitus as he plunges into the eternal 
strife, Empedocles^ draws us onward to lis- 
ten to the great symphon}" of the Life Uni- 
versal, whose harsh discords, as the cycle 
ever returns, resolve themselves in light. 
The hand of j)£ist neglect has not been alto- 
gether harsh to his verses. Some four to 
five hundred lines remain complete, out 
of the five thousand which he wrote. Pew 
enough no doubt, when one think.s of the 
blank spaces with their unsolved j^roblems, 
but numerous when compared with the 
sjiyings of any other (ireek philosopher 
before Socrates, 'riiese fragments of his 
])()cms have all the beauty of some marble 
remains of a great classic statue. 

What is apparent ions, in these c«arly 
( [lies ts of (i reck philosoj)hic tliouglit, is the 
I'airy .Arch, dillicult to trace, which links 
East and West together. This Arch touches 
the shores of both worlds. It is half nuidc 
up of legendary things. Its foundations 
arc laid in the dreams of Asia, in the cosmo- 
gonies of Babylon and Persia, in the cult 
of Mithras, in the Orphic mysteries of 
Greece, in the wintry s[)ring'timc of early 
Christianity. It has echoes as faraway as 
ancient India ; and many scholars have 
discussed its relation to the old Sankhya 
jihilosophy. 

At the same time, — it should be noticed, 
— this (b'cek philosophy was firmly esta- 
blished in the soil of Science. It had an 
atomic theory which ()])cned the way to 
modern discovery in ])hysics. The two 
great currents flow side by side, — the 
experimental science of Alcmacon and his 
successors, and the mata physical research 
of P3^thag< )ras, whom Empedocles celebrated 
in his ‘Lustral Poem’. Em[)cdoclcs shared 
this (|uality of his age. lie was no lesjs 
great in action than in thought. He took 
])art in the struggles of his own city, as a 
patriot. By the wonder of his many-sided 
genius, he imspired, in later ages, Pluto and 
Lucretius ; Bernardo Telesio the forerunner 
of Bacon and Galileo, Newton, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Goethe, Schlegel, Novalis, and 
above all vSchoj)enhauer. No one, [Hjrhaps, 
has realised like him the ideal of Goethe, 
the man of many parts. • 
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The sun of Greece had reached its zenith 
when Empedocles was a child. His heart 
must have throbbed with the deep emo- 
tion which were rousing his country 
at that time. He was twelve year^ old 
when the Greek ships conquered Asia at 
Salamis and Greater Greece defeated Africa 
at Himera, in the same year, 480 B. C. 
This latter victory filled Agrigentum with 
booty and slaves. The Sicilian city, over- 
flowing with riches and magnificence, rear- 
ed on high with the labour of thousands of 
Carthagenian slaves the carved marble of 
its temples. Pindar sang of it,— 

“Acragras, the fairest city of mortals.'’ 

Agrigentum is poor to-day. Rut in its 
noble amphitheatre of hills, embracing the 
vast sea, it has a beauty that can never 
perish. One day in Fel)ruary, many years 
ago, I was wandering there, and J descend- 
ed the slope toward the rocky beach where, 
—as in the ^Ancient Vision, of Puvis de 
Chauvannes,— 

“little white horses were lea])ing.“ 

The town was deserted. Its inhabi- 
tants were kee])ing their festival at the 
foot of the temple. The ancient ruins, in 
the midst of the circle of dark olives, came 
into the scene like tlie silver clasp of a 
girdle. 

A young girl sprang up from the village 
banqueters at their feast and offered me 
something to drink. 

“What is to-day's festival ?” 1 enquired. 

“It is a fine day," she answered simpl\\ 

It was always a fine (hay on that Sicilian 
coast, when Empedocles was a citizen of 
Agrigentum and each fine day was a festi- 
val for these ])leasure-loving people, who 
tasted the sunlight and found it sweet, 
and enjoyed their life without any violent 
tumult of the passions, combining the fine 
restraint of the Greek with the soft sen- 
suousness of the African. Thus he described 
his fellow citizens,— 

“Tier insatiable for pleasure, as if 
they were going to die tomorrow. But 
they build their palaces, as if they were 
going to lire for e\'er.” 

He himself shared their taste for 
pageantry. He passed through tlie streets 
ot Agrigentum, escorted by young slaves, a 


circlet of gold on his flowing hair, cttowned 
with a wreath of laurel, clad in shoes of 
bronze, and with the stately bearing of a 
prince. 

But the smile of Agrigentum, basking in 
the sun of its fair fortune, was not far 
from the shade of hidden sorrow. Like hk 
own people, Empedocles was marked by a 
melancholy, w^hich Aristotle noted in the 
poet’s wTitings. The wisdom of that age 
of sudden catastrophes expressed itself in 
the words of Solon to King Croesus, — 

''Man's life is change. 

Before death suspend judgment. 

For it comes to pass that God^ alter 
giving to mortals a glimpse ol happiness^ 

Brings them in ruin to the ground.'^ 

This foreboding, in the case of Agri- 
gentum, was only too quickly fulfilled. 
Sixty-five years after its sea-triumph at 
Himera, the city perished at the hands ot 
C*arthage, victorious in its turn. 

The human spirit, like a bird in the 
centre of a cyclone, sees its nest torn away 
and the tree stripped bare which was its 
refuge. It searches through the devas- 
tated zone to find a shelter. Even so, the 
storm-tost souls of (b'eater Greece seeking 
a covert from the tempest which was 
overwhelming their world Avith cpiick 
stroke of wing fiew to the mystic shores of 
the Orphic cult. 

This new religion, born out oi the 
anguish of the common people, w^ho found 
no sui)])ort in the splendid aloofness of the 
aristocratic Olympian deities, made God 
Himself come down to earth from heaven. 
Dionysus, son of a w^oman, — like the Christ 
six centuries later,— became incarnate in 
Man, suflered in Man. Man, united to his 
God, shared His Passion and Resurrection. 
The ramparts of Olympus,— that Louvre 
Palace of King Zeus, — could not shut in the 
Deity anv more. God was for all men, and 
all men could aspire to God. Thus an 
obscure faith, cradled in barbarous and 
crude legend, slowdy penetrated the soul ol 
man with the sense of the eternal unity ol 
the human and the divine ; wnth the 
burning thirst for immortality ; with the 
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lope of quenching that thirst at last 
by devotion and purification. 

The classical Greek world was ])roof 
against the attractions of this new religious 
:ult from the East because of the concrete 
vayin which it tried to realise its own ideal, 
[t took the City for the tangible olyect of 
its religious devotion. To the Athenian, 
or instance, the City was the one sufllcing 
unity, which grouped all the intellectual 
brccs of the citizens round it, and gave 
:o them their final moral sanction. 

But, in the Sicilian towns of greater 
Greece, such a unity was not possible. All 
:he blocxl of liurope, Asia and Africa 
moved side by side in them, without a 
common mingling in the cup of life. 
Colossal fortunes jostled with abject 
pov^erty. We have to go for a j^arallel to 
those new towns, which have sprung up, 
with a mushrrK)m growth, in modern 
America. At Agrigentum, or at Syracuse, 
the moi'rd unity of the city could only be 
realised in and by some magnificent Ty- 
rant, a Brince of the Renaissance ( such as 
Maehiavelli loved to i)ieture) who imposed 
himseh* l)y force of magnifieenec and 
intrigue, on a ])CO])le always ready to 
revolt, if opportunity occured and a leader 
api )eared . 

How could such an environment s<atisfy 
the deep longings of a soul so vast as that 
of Empedocles ? In the sphere of ])oetry, 
it could command verse, brilliant it is true, 
but written to order by some Poet 
Laureate like Pindar. And Pindar himself 
shows how the social life of l)om|) and power 
could not efl'ace his deep ‘home-sickness’ 
for the supernatural world. The City-state 
of -Sicily lacked the profound spaciousness 
of the Eternal Kingdom, the Civitas Dei. 
Containing innumerable multitudes of 
men, rich and poor, master and slave, 
African and Greek, it needed the immeasur- 
able arms of an Infinite God to embrace 
them all. 

As a poet-visionary, a herald prophet of 
the future, Empedocles dared to throw 
open the boundaries of the Mediterranean 
Sea of thought to introduce the Greek spirit 
to the Ocean perspectives of the One, the 
all-embracing God. It is this vast Atlantic 


Ocean of religious thought that fills his 
poems with the rhythm of its eternal flux 
and reflux, — the mystical drama of life in 
which all men l)lay their part. 

The cluiracters in this World-Drama of 
Empedocles are the four elements ami the 
two Cosmic J^orccs. Earth, air, fire i\nd 
water are the four elements. Love and Hate 
are the two Cosmic Forces. These hatter are 
also called FVace and Strife, The plot of 
the plav is as follows : — A furious combat 
is waged betwen Love and Hate. This 
combat first stirs up, then moulds into 
shape, and finally dissolves the Elements, 
There is a hidden Law of Divine Necessity 
which commands the process. The universal 
Soul protests whiu it sidTers. IHernally 
it awaits for the supreme deliverance, 
aspiring towards Love and Peace. 

“Zi is nn orncic of Destiny the poet 
sings, “a/y nneient divine decree, eternn/, 
sealed with a j>owerful oath, that if one of 
the souls of men has been defiled with 
blood, in coni] met with Hate, it shall 
wander, far from the haunts of the blessed^ 
thrice six thousand years, and bein^ horn 
a^ain and acta in in time^ shall follow 
throuy;h all mortal forms thf^ sad and 
chan}»'ln^' path of human life. 

"'This is why the mif^hty puissance of the 
air dashes itself atfainst the sea ; the sea 
breaks upon the hind ; the hind throws it 
back. One receives it from another, and 
all cast it out, 

"Even such a srticken one am /. Today, / 
aw what I am ; but I was a (>od. 1 went as* 
tray, because I put my faith in furious Hate,'' 

Just as the breast heaves with each 
breath, so there js a balanced rhythm in 
the four Acts of the tragedy. There are 
two ])criodsof completeness,— the Empire of 
Hate and that of Love. There are two 
periods of change,— the change of Hate 
into Love, and that of Love into Hate. The 
poem of Emiiedocles begins at the stage of 
Hate. The cosmos has been annihilated. 
The elements, strangers to one another, 
have no communication. Life is extinct. 

"The shininfr face of the Sun was not 
seen, nor yet the shaggy strength of tfie 
earth, nor the vast seaf , * 
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Love, banished from the Universe, forms 
an outer Zone of Chaos. Love begins its 
siege. As time revolves, a fissure is made 
in the firm circle of the world. Hate shrinks 
back very slowly, and in proportion as her 
level base contracts,— 

^^The genial tide of Love Immaculate sets 
inf^ 

'At its inflowing, the separated elements 
approach and mix. A furrow of life is 
drawn. The reci]irocal pressure of the 
two forces of Love and Hate sets ui) a 
vortex motion. Monstrous forms issue, 
only to perish. Other forms, more fitted 
to survive, follow in their turn. At last 
organisms are jiroduced, which are destined 
to endure. 

Now, Hate is fled to the farthest confines 
of the circle. The victory of love is complete. 
The ‘‘Divine S])here” has been realised at 
last,— the lY*rfect Uni vense. The poet sings,— 
“/n all its members y there was no 
discord any morCy nor any hate accursed. 
Bitty equal in all its partSy and in Unite 
throughouty the Divine Sj)hcre rejoices in 
its solitude y embracing the Universe^' 

Yet nothing is everlasting, exeept the 
Eternid Law of Necessity, which makes 
the slow wheel of the cycle implacjdily 
revolve. After a dream of millennium ot 
Olympian bliss, — during which the very 
wealth of life seems susj)ended and time 
loses count of its own existence,— the silent 
hand goes forward till it t'caches the 
highest |)()iut of the wheel. Then, — 

“Tiit* interval foreordained has expired y 
pre-established by a mighty oath .and II ate y 
swelling with pridcy raises itself tor victory y 
and all the members of God's Being quiver 
with fear." 

Thus the Sicilian Poet-thinker has 
described the origin, growth, and dissolu- 
tion of the world. But this was not the 
whole of his message. He felt and suffered, 
in his own heart, tlie misery of the world’s 
sorrows, its deformities and sins. He 
cries,— 

"AlaSy thrice dolorous race of mortals y 
to what disputes and lamentations are you 
born ?" 

^ The bare naked thought of the dissolu- 
tion uf the elements by Hate, or Strife, 


would crush us, if we did not know that 
Death would not be endless. There is the 
Perpetual Return. Paradise Regained is 
not only in front : it is also behind. At 
our back is the Golden Age, but also before 
us is the open sk}^ of Love and Peace. — But 
how far ahead ! For now there stretches 
out before us,— 

"The meadow wide of feverish mis- 
fortune." 

In our headlong fall, we have not yet 
touched the basal font of the abyss. Can 
faith in a future turning of the wheel heal 
the sorrow of those, who like us, belong to 
a declining age ? Will not till our hopes be 
mingled with an aftertaste of bitterness ? 

The spirit of the Greeks, more virile 
and aristocratic than our own, had no 
need, in order to live and to love life, of 
the sweets which we give to infants to 
keep them (juiet. Those clear Greek intellects 
did not follow, in an indefinite upward 
line called ‘progress,’ the point of the 
curve that disappears sky-ward. They 
saw it rise, bend, and decline, — and they 
did not shrink from the certainty of the 
line’s descent. 

Empedocles had in him something that 
is often a])parent in those tormented 
mxdtitudes which surrounded the Greek 
World and at last submerged it. This 
quality had kinship with the dreaming 
philosopher poets of India ; with the early 
Christian mystics ; with our modern 
Romanticists, and with Faust. He cries 
out, from the depth of his soul,— 

“Lore hates the intolerable Necessity." 

He seeks to ward oft', to evade the 
cyclone, wherein his soul is swept away 
like a leaf. He can recognise, with his 
mind, the equal i)owers of Love and Hate 
alternating, but it is Love alone that pos- 
sesses his allegiance, — 

""That sacred and ineffable Spirity whose 
rapid thoughts run through the Universe." 

He speaks .of Love with all the fervour 
of a religious mystic, — 

""Regard it by the Spirity and do not 
ccascy—your eyes smitten with wonder. 
For men iccl it spread in all their limbs : by 
ity they think their amiable thoughts : 
by ity they accomplish works of peace. They 
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call it by various names, — Grace, Joy, or 
Love Divine. But no mortal can ever 
know its endless vicissitudes.'" 

If, for a moment, legitimate pride in his 
own j)owers makes Empedocles elated, 
one sees, as suddenly, this pride return 
upon itself in deep humility. His exalta- 
tion sinks, and he criticises himself bit- 
terly. Thus, after having been adjudged on 
one occasion the honour ol a God, he 
cried, — 

“U7n' humour me with such a thought, 
as H it were a yreai merit to elevate me 
above them, — the thrice dolorous race 
mortals 

He is one of them, nay more, he is each 
of them, and of all l)elngs,— of plants and 
animals, as well as men. For along with 
Pythagoras, he believed in transmigration. 
He says, — 

“7 was, at one time, a hoy and a girl, a 
tree a ad a bird, and a mute fish ol the sea." 

To the humble multitudes, as well as to 
his own belo\’cd disciple, he opened his arms 
and his heart.— 

"When 1 arrive," he says ^ “//i populous 
cities, the men and women venerate me and 
follow me in crowds. They ask me eagerly 
for the way that leads to salvation. 

"Some wish for oracles from me. Others, 
innumerable, stricken for long' with sharp 
pain, implore me for the word that will 
cure their diseases" 

It has been noted that EmjKalocles has 
only used the Greek word ‘Soul’ once, and 
then in the Homeric sense of ])hysical life. 

I>ut there is for him another ‘Soul,’ 
supernatural, mysterious, within, which, like 
Socrates later, he called his ‘daemon'. This 
‘Soul’ is distinct from the .sensible and in- 
telligent consciousness. It partakes of the 
sacred spirit filling the Universe,— that love 
which ever seeks to realise the unity of the 
Divine Sphere, the Blessed (iod. Thought, 
l)owerIess, refuses to exj)lain such a super- 
natural mystery, of which even intuition 
can only touch the surface ; it is less possi- 
ble still to explain its uprush of liberative 
power. 

Each one of us has to struggle to free 
his life from evil and to win peace ; for the 


Unity of the Divine Sphere can only be 
realised through the All. This is why 
Empedocles constantly exalts that divine 
Essence in all things, which alone can re- 
light in our hearts the longing for the final 
vision. He says, — 

'"Xeithcr War, nor Hale, nor Zeus, was 
God among them ; but love alone \vas 
Queen." ' 

According to Empedocles, animals share 
in intelligent life with men, and ])lants are 
moved ))y certain desires ; they feel and 
sufl'er and have joy. He has a horror fit 
every blow ilealt fit life. Sficrifices of 
animal on the fdlfirs fire no less hateful to 
him tlifin Wfir itself. He cries, — 

** Unhappy morials, will ye never cease 
from this miserable slaughter ? Senseless, 
do ye not see that ye arc slaughtering 
yourselves 

In the cult of the idcfil of love, there is 
no room for finiiiifil Sfierifice, nor for any 
efiting of flesh, — 

"7 he altars are not soiled with blood. 
It is regarded as the worst abomination 
that men after tearing life from the body 
should devour the body's beautiful limbs" 

The two liberating religions of mankind, 
which s])ning from the hcfirts of Buddha 
and Jesus, united huinfinitv in the common 
bonds of suffering and love. It was the 
sfime remmcifition find love that Empe- 
docles preached fit Agrigentum. Yet, all 
the while, he kept his Greek sense of the 
refil and filso the Greek cult of beauty — 
that ])right smile of the Mediterranian 
vSea find the vSicilian shore. His rapture of 
devotion did not veil from his eyes the 
glory of the outer world. It bfithed them 
in the I)lue sky and sunshine. His life did 
not run bencfith the earth, absorbed in 
inner meditation only. It wfis like an 
estuary of the open vSea, flooded with light. 

We need to hear in our dfiy the rushing 
sweep of his chant, fis he cries,— 

"It is Hate that dies."" 

Amid the shock of storm-clouds, charged 
with lightning find with thunder, we may 
gain a faroff glimpse of that fresh-wa^ed 
cloudless heaven, which already smiles 
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upon the distant soil and soon will fill the 
heavens with light. 

What matters it, if our own mortal 
eyes shall never look on its fulfilment ? 
The Divine Sphere, the Perfect Univense, the 
unclouded Sun of Humanity will return. 


The Unity that once was, will be, again 
and again. In the heart of the dreamer of 
dreams, it is now present, for as Empedo- 
cles sings,— 

“TAe sweetness of its immortal wave 
surges to and fro in all our limbs 


TO WEI CHEN 

Like a time-worn map of ancient continents, 

With unreal outlines marked 1)y unreal names, 

And wreathed about with monsters— unicorns 
And fabulous beasts — so China setmed to me 
In my young days when I read of that far land ; 

Its curious names, its chopsticks and its dragons, 

Its magic echoing of fairy land 

Brought no more rerd knowledge than if one 

Had spoken of the moon and moon dwellers ; 

And even stranger than the friendly moon 
Which ever printed its familiar outline 
Upon my hovering sky, and belonged to me 
As my haunted woods and o])en smiling fields. 

Unreal people wearing unreal clothes. 

Unreal customs never taking place, 

A comedy of unreality ; 

Such were you, China, to my youthful mind, 

A non-existent <and incredible land. 

And hedged about by a falndous, huge wall 
O’er which my imagination could not peer. 

But when you came, Wei Chen, with your bright face, 
Vour friendly hands and voice and shining eyes, 

And all your show (d' gentle courtesy, 

The great wall fell or vanished like a mist, 

(The magic was your human friendliness) 

And China lay before my happy eyes 
A land of fields and rivers, towns and hills, 

A place of homes and schools and human hearts ; 

Land of bright flowers and gay-plumaged birds. 

Of mountains and of daring waterfalls ; 

A poet’s land, ol saints and sages hoar, 

Land of great souls marching across time’s plains 
In long procession, victors over death ; 

Land of great dreams and of the dreams come true ; 
Land of my heart’s desire : the seas still flowed 
Between my shore and her, and yet through you, 

Wei Chen, I stood upon that distant shore, 

And the stored friendliness of ancient time 
Flowed round me and I felt mvsdf at home 
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In dragon cities, tinder templed hills, 

In old pagoda places and gray streets, 

Amid the thronging, friendly multitudes, 

Whose words, and not whose hearts, were strange to me. 

To-day because 3 ’ou let us claim \"our friendship, 

Your countrt' is my countiy, your home nniK% 

And if I hear her slighted, in m\’ heart 
Comes a deep pang, and at her generous pnnse, 

1 thrill with joy as of a gift bestowed. 

O worthy land, that ever brings to birth 
The treasure of great hearts and noble minds ! 

M.vvcic SKYMOrR. 


MR. T1LAK\S WORK IN E]SI(',LAND 

By St. Nuial vSinou. 


B AL Gangadhar Tilak arrnved in 
London at the end of October, 191S, 
in connection with the libel suit that 
he had filed against Sir Valentine Chirol. 
He Irad been eomi)elled to give a pledge 
that while in Britain he would address no 
meetings. Since the war was going on 
and no one could leave India without a 
passport, he had to submit, which he did 
under protest. 

I. Thk Libel Si it. 

Soon after he arrived he found that (the 
late) Dr. T. M. Nair had ])rcceded liiin 
under similar conditions, but Lord Sjalen- 
ham and his colleagues had made it so hot 
for the Government that the restrictions 
placed upon his freedom of speech had to 
be withdrawn. The Alaratha leader had 
not come here to pi a}" into the hands ot 
any reactionaries, and had, therefore, no 
influential friends such as the late leader 
of the non-Brahmins had. On the contrary, 
he had powerful ])olitical (and personal) 
opponents who had much to gain b}-^ 
keeping his tongue tied. But what is sauce 
for goose is sauce for gander, and Mr. 
Tilak lost no time in letting the officials 
know that. He is a persistent man and 
finally, I think, the officials were glad to 


biiv their peace Iw letting hi;n have his 
freedom. Besides, as I heard it said at the 
time, it was thought tliat tlie talk in 
which he would indulge would (hainn him 
in the eyes of tluit jniblie from which 
would be drawn the juiy before which his 
case would come. 

Whether or not the iLse that Mr. Tilak 
made of his freedom to speak in public on 
Indian matters did him harm or not, is a 
debatable point. But it is certain that 
the jmblieation of the Rowlatt Report, 
shortly after his arrival here, did him no 
eufl of injury. In my judgment, if that report 
had been indited with a special view to 
prejudice Mr. Tilak in the eyes of the 
Ih'itish ])ubHc, it would have done him 
far less harm, for then the British public, 
knowing that Mr. Tilak had not been 
asked bv that committee to state his side 
of the case, would have been on its guard. 

Shrewd man that he waSy Mr. Tilak 
tried to have the publication of the 
Rowlatt Report suspended. Through some* 
body's mistake— that was the official ex- 
planation vouchsafed in I\arliament— copies 
of that document had not amved at the 
time that they should have, and therefore, 
the publication of the Report in Britain 
had been very much delayed. That greatly 
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atUK>yed a section of Mr. Montagu’s 
political enemies, who expected to make a 
great deal of capital out of it to prejudice 
Indian constitutional reform. They did 
not hesitate to say privately, ond even 
publicly, that the delay was not as acci- 
dental as it was made out to be. In the 
interests of fair play the Report might have 
been held back a little longer, until Mr. 
Tilat^’s fate had 1 )een decided in the High 
Court. But poor Mr. Tilak’s prayer was 
not granted. 

I was among those persons who felt 
from the very beginning that it had been a 
mistake for Mr. Tilak to institute the case. 
I further foresaw that his failure would give 
his political enemies, — both British and 
Indian — and the political enemies of educat- 
ed Indians in general, a powerful instru- 
ment to delay, if not to arrcvSt, rca/ Indian 
reform. 

No one would have been more glad than 
1 if these forebodings had proved incorrect. 
But alas, that did not jjrove to be the case. 
Mr. Tilak stood Sir Jidward Carson’s 
cross-examination on behalf of the defen- 
dant exti'cmely well. vSir John Simon, 
Mr. Tilak’s counsel, made out a strong 
case for him. But any one who heard the 
questions put by the jjresiding Judge, the 
jokes cracked by him, and later his .sum- 
ming up, knew thfit no British jxiry would 
find a verdict in favour of Mr. Tilak. 

As was to be expected, not a moment 
was lost by Sir Valentine Chirol and his 
friends in giving the British public the 
impression that in England, as in India, 
Mr. Tilak had been jmoved to be the impla- 
cable enemy of the British in India, A long 
“leader” ])ointing out that moral and 
adorning the tale appeared in the Times 
the day after the announcement of the 
verdict. The following Sunday the Ohserver 
contained a long “interview”, in which Sir 
Valentine Chirol declared that every state- 
ment he had made against Mr. Tilak had 
been proved to be correct and justifiable, 
and counselled the British public not to 
listen to any ai>peal for j)olitical reform in 
India made by any party with which Mr. 
Tilak \vas connected. 

II. Tilak & CoN(iRKss Committee. 
Even while Mr. Tilak was absorbed in 


preparing his case he did not forget for a 
moment that much work on behalf of 
India needed to be done in Britain, and he 
utilised every opportunity that came his 
way to further Indian interests. Freed 
from that care he devoted himself wholly 
to that work. 

Mr. Tilak had not been in London long 
when he found that the British Committee 
of the Indian National Congress, w’hich 
depended for its finance upon the Congress 
was doing nothing to further the Congress 
cause. The newspaper India, in receipt of 
a handsome subsid}^ out of funds voted by 
the Congress, was actually devoting 
column upon column td putting forward 
the views of the party that had seceded 
from the Congress. 

As an Indian who had been in the 
Congress movement practically since its 
formation and who had been unanimously 
elected to preside over its 1918 Session, 
Mr. Tilak took upon himself the duty of 
])resuading both the British Congress 
Committee and India loyally and actively 
to support the Congress. The reader may 
think that so eminent a Congress leader— 
and a leader who has sufierecl much mar- 
tyrdom for the Indian cause — would have 
found it easy to get that organisation and 
that newsj)aper to realise so obvious an 
obligation. But he did not. People in 
India will find it hard to believe that Mr. 
Tilak had to move heaven and earth before 
he was permitted even to attend an 
ordinary meeting of the Committee. To 
my knowledge he received so many rebuffs 
that, had he been a man who stood on his 
dignity, he would have given up the 
struggle in disgust. 

Tilak is, however, the most unassuming 
of men. Where his country’s interests are 
involved he will pocket any insult and, 
as I shall show, in the end his persistence 
won. 

Similarly Air. Tilak fotind no end of 
difficulty in getting the newspaper India 
to back up the eorganisation whose organ 
it was supposed to be, and from whose 
funds it was being fed. Wh}^ had the 
acting editor not printed the resolutions of 
the Special Session of the Congress held at 
Bombay ? asked Mr, Tilak. He was told 
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that the reason was that not a single copy 
of those resolutions had reached the acting 
editor ; and even the Indian pa])ers contain- 
ing the {proceedings and resolutions of that 
Session had not arrived. He was reminded 
that the war was going on, and that there 
was such an institution as the censorship. 
But, Mr. Tilak said, the resolutions wore 
aviiilable in London, and he asked if the 
acting editor \vould jprint them if they 
were placed at his disposal. He did {print 
them, hut in small ty{)e and not in a {promi- 
nent {place, and without any editorial 
comment. The reason given as to wh\' no 
editorial comment was made was, 1 am 
informed, that the proceedings and resolu 
tions {Passed by the Moderate Ccpnference 
had not come, t'lnd in a short time Annual 
Session of the CtPiigress was to be held 
at Delhi. 

In his tussle with the Committee and 
with Indifi Mr. Tilak constantly found 
himself confronted with the ccpol assuni{)- 
tion that he w£is a mere “busy-body” who 
had no mandate from anybody to intervene. 
Mad the Congress armed him with the 
{powens of a ]pleni{)(ptentiarY ? If so, where 
was his authority? If he had any, why 
did he not {produce it ? Anyway, had the 
Congress itself any {power t(P dictate to the 
British Committee ? Was not the British 
Committee an even (pldcr cprganisation 
than the Congress, and in any case, did it 
not enjcpy the {prestige of being a body to 
which the Ccpiigress had ]cp(pkcd fcpr 
guidance ? As f<pr India it was the {pro{perty 
(pf a private C(pnnpany over which the 
Congress had no control. As for the sub- 
sidy it received— well, had any string 
been tied to it ? 

A man less redcpubtable than Mr. Tilak 
would have given u{p in des{)air and disgust. 
Hut not that Maratha leader. lie knew 
that he was morally in the right. He knew 
that the time was with him. He could 
aff(prd to wait. 

It was true that the censor was all* 
{Powerful. Any letters that he might write 
and any cables that he might send might 
not reach the Delhi Congress in time. But 
some day the censorship would end, and 
sooner or later the Congress dejrutation 
would come. And the Congress, if it was 
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truly alive, was sure to realise, without 
hearing from him that its Committee in 
London and the news{Paper India needed 
{Pulling up. 

That is exactly what ha{P]pened, The 
Delhi C(pngress {uissed a sjpecial resolution 
withholding su{pplics from the Committee 
and charging its deputation, u{Pon its 
arrival in London, to look into matters 
rind to set things right. 

But even after his hand had been 
strengthened by the arrival of the Congress 
tle{Putation with full {powers, the Manitha 
leader found it difficult to {persuade the 
Congrass Committee and the news{)aper 
India t(P give whole-hearted and Icpyal 
su{P|P(prt to the C<pngress. Week after week, 
month after tnonth, on one {pretext or 
another, decision was deferred. 

Finally Dr. G. B. Clark — that true 
Sc(pttish Radical — thought that the time had 
c(pmc for acticpn. Dr. V. 11. Rutherford and 
Mr. Parekh toipk the same view. As directors 
<pf Iiiditi they asked the acting editor 
whether cpr not he c(puld conscicnciously 
su{pp(prt the Congress {policy. Tl:e issue of 
that {)a{per {published that week ccpntained 
the announcement that in view (pf the 
change of pcplicy t(P be fido{pted immediatly 
in the j(purnal, the gentleman who had 
been editing it since January 1st, 1918, was 
no longer res{Ponsible f(pr its cditoi'ial 
contrcpl. 

1 understand that .a Scotish lady Miss 
N(prmanton, wIkp had Ipcen acting as 
editcprial assistant fepr S(pme time, wiis 
ap{Pointed acting editor. So far as I kncpw, 
she has never been to India, and has no 
S{pecial kncpwlcdge ol' tluit cfpuntry, but I 
hear that she is Ipoth able and {prrpgressive, 
and symjpathises with our movement. I 
further hear that Mr. Kelkar, the able 
editor of the Marhaitu ( Poona |, who is 
in London, has been a(P{)(pinte(l associate 
editor, and that the {)a{per will be {produced 
under his general sujpervisifpn. 

The question (pf the reorganisation of the 
Committee remained to be settled. Would 
Dr. Chirk, Dr. Rutherford, and Mr. Parekh 
be able to ciPiiqucr internal op{p(Psition ? It 
was extremely difficult to forecast the 
fiiturc for the simple reason that tha-e 
was much dead wood in that Committee, 
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and no one knew to which side that dead 
weight would tumble. Moreover, there 
were, at the time, several ex-presidents of 
the Congress in London who did not love 
Tilak, and, I believe, under a rule of the 
Committee made at a time when no one 
could possibly have dreamed that ex- 
Congress presidents would occupy import- 
ant post at the India Office, they could sit 
and vote. 

In spite of all difficulties, however, Mr. 
Tilak ’s persistence won in this case, as it 
had done a little earlier in respect of inrf/a. 
Dr. Clark and his supporters decided, early 
in August, to adopt a new constitution, 
and so far only one member, Mr. Swinney, 
who was elected comp^iratively recently, 
has seen fit to resign. 

According to the new constitution, only 
those ])ersons who su})scnl)e to the Con- 
gress creed can become members of the 
Committee. That will ensure that even if 
they arc not Indians, they will be in general 
sympathy with the Congress aims and o1.)- 
jects. 

The Executive of the Committee will 
represent the Congress in the United King- 
<lom, will be in charge of its propaganda 
here, and will, as hitherto, be financed for 
that pur|)Ose by it. Thixt sets at rest all 
the fine-s[)un theories a))<)ut the status 
of the Congress Committee that certain 
persons who only recetitly “bossed that 
show” ])ut forwrird. 

According to the new constitution, any 
ex-president of the Congress, when in Lon- 
don, would be an ex-officio member of the 
Committee, so long as he is not a Govern- 
ment servant. 

All delegates sent to Britain by the 
Congress will enjoy the same privilege. 

The last provision means tliatMr. Tilak 
and his colleagues have been able to wriggle 
out of the humiliating position in which 
they found themselves upon their arrival. 
In fairness I wish to add that in this tight 
Tilak has received whole-hearted support 
from all his colleagues. Tlie services 
rendered in this conncx'tion by Hon. Mr. 
Patel have especially been invaluable. 

, III. PRorA<;ANDA. 

Besides carrying on this struggle with 


the British Congress Committee, Mr 
Tilak has done much useful work on behali 
of India, by means of personal interview’^s 
with influential Britons — M.P.’s and others, 
and through memorials, leaflets, pamphlets, 
and lectures. I have not the space to deal 
adequately with that portion of his work. 
But 1 believe that the following details will 
be of interest. 

During the last general election, Mr. 
Tilak issued four leaflets for distribution 
among electors. Each consisted of a page, 
printed on one side only. Each was taste- 
fully printed, and put India’s case in a 
nutshell. I reproduce one of them to indi- 
cate the sort of a])peal that he made. 

REMEMBER INDIA. 

“One-fifth of the human race arc govern- 
ed autocratically, by a handful ol Britons 
who cannot a])])reciate the mind of India, 
her Culture and Civilisation, her sense oi 
self-respect and National Aspirations. 

SELF-DETERMINATION FOR WHOM? 

For Bohemians, Serbians, Poles, Jugo- 
slavs, Cjcecho-Slavs— Yes ! Ay, even for 
the Germans and other Enemies. 

BUT WHAT ABOUT INDIA ? 

India has given over a million com- 
batants, of whom nearly one-sixth arc 
killed, missing or wounded. 

India has given several hundred 
thousand non-combatants, borne the cost 
of maintaining, the Armies in efficiency, 
.supplied munitions and food-stufls, and 
made a gift of 100 millions to the British 
Exchequer in spite of her great Poverty. 

By her fidelity, service and scarifice she 
has established her right to self-determina- 
tion, but this is denied to her by Lloyd 
George-cuni-Bonar Law Manifesto. 

WILL BRITONvS DENY TO FAITH- 
FUL FRIENDvS WHAT THEY ACCORD 
TO IMPLACABLE ENEMIES ? 

WILL RRITONS CONVERT LOYAL 
INDIA INTO LITERALLY A HUNDRED 
IRELANDS IN THE EAST ? 

Will Britons keep India alone in bondage 
in a freed world for the sake of Bureaucrats 
and Capitalists ? 

CAN THE WORLD BE FREED FOR 
DEMOCRACY WITHOUT FREEING 
INDIA—i.e., ONE-FIFTH OF MANKIND ? 
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NO, NEVER ! 

GIVE INDIA HOME RULE. HER SONS 
DEMAND AND DESERVE IT. 

QUESTION CANDIDATES and urge 
them to support Home Rule for India. 
Send for Literature from 

HOME RULE FOR INDIA LEAGUE, 

1, Robert Street, London, W. C. 2. 

These leaflets were not issued by the 
thousand, but by the hundred thousand. 
For the first time an Indian had the 
political wisdom and the enterprise to do 
so. 

A little later Mr. Tilak brought out a 
pamphlet entitled “Self-Determination for 
India,” in which he ])ointed out the justice 
and the necessity of admitting India to 
jiartnenship in the BiitivSh Empire on a 
looting of equality with the self-governing 
dominions. He sliowed how “external ambi- 
tions and internal aspirations render it 
absolutely impertaivc” to emancipate India 
from ]>upilage and democratise the (5overn- 
nient so that India will be governed by her 
own sons for her own benefit and for the 
common welfare of all mankind. He traced 
the history of Hindu eulture, and (juoted 
liuropean authorities to prove that India 
was a nation-aiid a grown-u]) nation at 
that — fit to be treed from the trusteeship 
imyiosed upon her by Britain, whieh, he 
claimed, had not proved her fitness to be 
a timstee, citing the backwardness of our 
country to prove his contention. 

As elected representative ofBritish India, 
Mr.dilak sent a Memorial dated March 11, 
1919, to M. Georges Clemeneeau, Senator, 
President of the Pciiee Conference, Paris, 
urging that Conference to concede to India 
the right to be represented at its delibera- 
tions by reyiresentatives chosen by the 
people. He also asked the Conference to 
declare that Indians were cajjable of gover- 
ning themselves, that they were “entitled 
to the application of the principle of self- 
determineition, and that in the exercise of 
the principle” they were also “entitled to 
determine the form of government founded 
upon accepted democratic lines, which they 
deem most suitable for self-development 
according to the genius of the people.” 

I did not think at the time, and do not 
think now, that that was the right move 


for Tilak to make. The Indian (yuestion is 
a domestic one for the British to vSettle, and 
I hope that British statesmen will not be 
so short-sighted as to make it an inter- 
national issue, as their inability to grapple 
with the Irish question has made that a 
world rather tliah an Imiierial issue. 

A short time after sending this memorial 
to the Peace Conference, Mr. Tilak issued 
a four-page leaflet entitled “Indian Consti- 
tutional Reforms.” It contained a com- 
parative statement showing the present 
Indian constitution, and how the Monlagu- 
Chelmsford scheme and the Congress- League 
scheme proposed to reform it. Any intelli- 
gent {)erson could see at a glance what tlie 
largest and nu>st influential organisation 
of Indians demanded, and how far the 
Montagu-Chclinsford ])roposals fell short 
of those demands. 

Mr. Tilak has lectured to all sorts of 
audiences in all sorts of places. One of 
the earliest speeches that he delivered was 
in the Committee Room of the House of 
Commons to a select ])arty of M. P.’s. He 
delivered another speech at the Caxton 
Hall under tlie auspices of Britain and 
India, which some months before had given 
an Anglo-Indian the op])ortunity to make 
out a ease in favour of tb^ Montagu- 
Chelinsford reforms. A third speech was 
delivered before the h'abian Society, with 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw in the chair. 

Of all these addresses, the one that I 
like best was the one that Mr. Tilak 
delivered at the Caxton Hall while sitting 
in a chair because he harl sprained his 
ankle. Mr. Tilak outlined t!ie conditions 
existing m India in olden times, referring 
to the accounts of the wealthy, prosperous, 
enlightened India left by foreign trav^ellers 
like Hiuan Tsang and Megasthenes. He 
asked the audience particularly to note the 
vast extent of the Indian Empirt' ruled 
over by Asoka and Samudra (iupta. He 
went on to relate that ourcountry, in those* 
days, not only posse.sse(l a wealth of re- 
ligious and philosophic literature, but was 
industrially great and self-sufficing in every 
respect, aljlc to satisfy all her material and 
artistic wants. 

Passing from the pleasant pictuiv^of 
ancient India, Mr. Tilak gave a ^graphic 
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description of India of to-day, with her 
millions of sons and daughters who, because 
of appalling poverty, never know what it 
is to have the pangs of hunger stilled. He 
told how the East India Company had 
deliberately killed our industries, throwing 
the whole weight of the population upon 
agriculture. 

Taking uj) the political question, Mr. 
Tilak assured the audience that Indians 
were not anti-British— they were onl}'^ 

‘ ‘anti-bureaucracy. ’’ They desired the 
British connection to continue. 

Then Tilak shattered, one by one, the 
arguments advanced against granting 
self-government to India. The l)ureaucrats, 
he said, were theiUvSelvcs res])onsible for 
illiteracy in India. While de])loring caste 
and acknowledging that it required radical 
modification, he denied that it constituted 
a reason for refusing self-government to 
Indians. The British, lie jiointed out, 
quarrelled among themselves quite as 
much as Indians did. There was no Ulster 
in India— Hindus and Muslims were agreed 
concerning the constitutional reforms. He 
challenged the statement that Indians did 
not desire Home Rule. He demanded to 
know why India alone, of all Britain’s 
over-seas units, should be expected to 
achieve self-government “step by step.” 
That phrase had no meaning in this age of 
progress. Indians should imnicdiiitely be 
given control over their jnirely domestic 
civil nflairs. 

Needless to say, Mr. Tilak helped to 
draw up the memorandum prejiared by 
the Congress deputation, to which he was 
elected some time ago, and the aiTswers to 
questions put by the Joint Indian Parlia- 
mentary Committee sent in by the Indian 
Home Rule League. 

On August ()th Mr. Tilak, in behalf of 
the Indian Home Rule League, of which he 
is ’ President, appeared before the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee of the two 
Houses set up to consider the Ooveniment 
of India Bill, and was asked 1 )y Lord 
Sclborne, the Chairman, to make any 
statement that he cared to make to 
su})plement the answers that he had given 
to the list of questions compiled by the 
Committee. Speaking without hesitation, 


in clear, though rather low tones, hv 
declared that the League in behalf of whicli 
he was aj)pearing accepted the declaration 
of August 20, 1917, in regard to His 
Majesty\s Government’s policy in India 
though he and his colleagues put their own 
construction upon the latter portion of 
that declaration, which left the pace at 
which India should be advanced towards 
responsible government to the authorities 
in Whitehall to determine in consultation 
with the Government of India. They took 
the view that the ])roposals put forward 
by the Secretary of State and the Viceroy 
were not necessarily the corollary to the 
pronouncement. A much larger measure 
of s^lf-governnicnt could be given to 
Indians without in any way going against 
the .spirit of the British policy as laid down 
in that declaration. In fact, even the 
Congress- League Scheme provided for 
advance by stages, though the stages 
would be fewer than they would be under 
the Montugu-Chelmsford Scheme. 

Mr. Tilak insivSted that it was necessary 
that a time limit be fixed in the statute for 
the attainment by India of fully resi)onsible 
administration. The term of 15 years 
fixed by the Congress might appear 
arbitrary, but it was (piite reasonable. 

The Nationalist leader claimed that 
Indians were folly fit for administering 
Provinces, and that they should be given 
])roYincial autonomy. He also declared 
that rcs[)onsibilit\" in the Central Govern- 
ment was absolutely necessary. He 
suggested that at least those departments 
in the Central Government which dealt 
with afi'airs which, in the case of the Pro- 
vinces, were considered fit to be trans- 
ferred to popular control, should be placed 
under responsible Ministers. That could be 
done without resorting to diarchy. The 
Congress-League had suggested a scheme 
for that jmrpose, and, in his judgment, had 
provided sufficient safeguards. 

Mr. Tilak claimed that good material 
for electorate^ existed in India. Indeed, 
he went so far as to state that one word 
from the officitils could create electorates. 

Above all, Mr, Tilak wished to see the 
officials deprived of the initiative for 
inaugurating large j)olicies that they at 
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present possessed, and reduced to the 
status of permanent servants in Britain 
and other countries. Such initiative should 
only be exercised by the people’s representa- 
tives. Furthermore, Mr. Tilak considered 
the inclusion of a declaration of rights in 
the statute was absolutely necessary. 

For some occult reason Mr. Tilak was 
not cross-examined. That greatly dis- 
appointed many Indians who, but a short 
time before, had seen him in the witness- 
box of the High Court, and who had great- 
ly admired the replies that he had given to 
Sir Edward Canson, who had tried lianl to 
brow-beat him, 

I am glad to say that Mr. Montagu has 
shown the ])olitical wisdom of according 
to Mr. Tilak the privilege of a private 
interview early in August. What they said 
to each other, of course, remains a ]>rofound 
secret. 

About the sauK' time Mr. Tvson Wilson, 

•I ^ 


the chief Labour Whip, gave a dinner in 
the House of Commons to which Mr. Tilak 
and his colleagues of the Congress deputa- 
tion were invited. About twenty Members 
of Parliament were present. The Rt. Hon. 
Mr. dynes, Mr. Adamson, Mr. Bates, and 
Mr. Jack Jones spoke — and spoke with great 
sympathy of Indian aspirations. 

Working under the greatest handicap, 
Mr. Tilak, during his ten months’ stay in 
England, has laboured indefatigably and 
zealously to advance the cause of India 
according to his own lights. Even those 
of us who ditfer from him politically, can 
not deny him tribute for his whole-hearted 
and sincere devotion to the cause of the 
Motherland. Above all, he like Mrs. Besaiit, 
has worked for the uniheation of Indian 
forces at j>resent in Britain, though to the 
regret of every true well-wisher of India, 
they both have failed in that object. Tilak 
deserves well of our ])eople. 


COMMENTvS AND CRITICISMS 


Linga Bichar.’’ 

Having seen tlu‘ review ol Taiidit Jaganiiath 
Prasad Cliaturvedi’s Hitidi liichifr ln the 

eurreni. issue of the Modern Review 1 fell tempted 
to go through the book once more. Hut I could 
not find \Yherein the author “asks us to use 

such words as and W?IT as 

masculine.” Undoubtedly at the top of page 
12 of his book he, in justification of a rule 
for the determination of (render of inanimate 
objeets, maintains that the inanimate objeels 

having the iiitributc ( ) of T, 

etc., are niaseuline but he does not 

mean these words them.selve.s to be niaseuline^ 
nor i.s it indicated so by his wording.s as 
wrongly suppo.sed by Mr. Muladeva, the reviexy- 
er of the book. Pandit Chaturvedi establishes liis 
proposition beyond all doubt by apt and 
authoritative quotations from the Editor of the 
Uhariitmitra and from Mr. John Beanies. In 
justice to the author, 1 hope, the reviewer will 
eondeseend to go through pages 11 and 12 of 
the book and then form and express his opinion 
on it. 

Hari Kishoke Prosad. B.A. 

Asst. Teacher, S, K, Vidyalaya, Calcutta, 


A Peace that Makes for Peace- 

In his article “A Peace that is no Peace/' 
Mr. .\iulrews claims “to have put side by side, 
with very little et)mment of his own, the profes- 
sions and ])raelices of the Allied Statesmen to- 
wards (Germany.” His own com mciitury though 
slight in quantity, is serious enough in 
quality, and taken in eoujunetion' with Ins title 
suggests that he regards the Peace Treaty with 
Germany as bad from l)egiiming to end, so un- 
just iiidettd,that the entire work of the past six 
months at Paris will liave to be undone and an 
entirely new treaty made. No one need be at 
any ])ains to deny that in some of its details 
the Treaty is open to criticism ami that in its 
actual working there juay be from time to time 
necessity for modification. But that is a very 
different thing from stigmatizing the whole 
Treaty .as unjust and branding the Allies a$ 
guiltj' of forcing not merely an unwilling, but 
an inhuman peace on Germany. The only |)eacg 
that Germany would have accepted willingly, 
even after her overwhelming defeat, would be .a 
pciicc dictated by her.self, and to expect that 
a peace made even in republican Gennatiy, 
would square with the principles of justice as 
understood by the rest of the world, is to expect 
the impossible. To take one of Presment 
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Wilson^s Fourteen Points by way of illustration, 
—No. 8. ^‘The wrong done to France by Prussia 
in 1871 in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine should 
be righted,’^ The Allies have never wavered 
in their determination, expressed long before 
the announcement oi the Fourteen Points, to 
restore these stolen provinces to France. Can 
anyone imagine this particular article of the 
Treaty being accepted in any other than an 
unwilling spirit by Germany ? Or is it likely 
that Germany would consent willingly to the 
creation of an independent Polish State { Point 
13) which involved the giving up even of 
provinces inhabited by indisputably Polish 
peoples ? Idealism in relation to all that is 
involved in the Great Peace, is a fine thing, but 
that idealism is the lines t which, while never 
losing its grasp of eternal principles, of truth and 
right, at the same time never loses touch with 
the facts of human life and the working of human 
nature. It needs to be like jacoli’s ladder 
reaching up to heaven, but with its feet set 
firm upon the solid earth. Recognition of, and 
an honest earnest attempt to understand all 
the facts and factors of the case will make clear 
how utterly impossible it was to jiroduce a 
Peace Treaty that would satisfy all the ])arties 
concerned. That would be dilhcult enough if 
only two or three nations had licen involved in 
the conflict, Init when it is a case of adjustment 
between more than twenty states actually at 
war, and when it involves the creation 
of some half dozen new states, the task of 
pleasing all becomes impossible, .\nd this im- 
possibility is (piite apart even from the opera- 
tion of purely selflsh national aims and ambi- 
tions. Men are not necessarily dishotiest or 
selfish because they ditfer from one another in 
their point of view' with regard to great inter- 
national cjuestions any more than they are 
when they differ with regard to the lesser things 
of life. It would be easy to find democratic 
and altruistic thinkers in England and elsewhere 
who after making vserious study of the ])roblem, 
have come to diametrically opposite conclusions 
for instance, with regard to the Fiume (|uestion. 
The New Witness is pro-Italian, in thiif matter, 
the New Europe and the Aev^' Sinteswan^ pro- 
Yugo-Slav. The Fiume problem does not form 
part of the Gernuin Peace Treaty, but it is an 
exeellent example of the fact that in connection 
with the Treaty,])rogressive ihitikers may take 
entirely opposite views as to the justice or other- 
wise of many of the provisions of the Treaty. It 
is safe to say that no Treaty could be detised, 
even thotigh it wx*re theoretically absolutely 
.just, that would be accepted as absolutely just 
by all nations and all parties in those nations. 
Many of the difficulties in connection with terri- 
torial redistribution have arisen from the fact 
that the new' states w'hich have been called into 
being arc old nations with ancient history and 
traditions, the influeiiec of which has never died 
out during the generations of their subjection. 


The revival of nationalism and of independent 
national life amongst these people as the result 
of the War, has inevitably aw'akened national 
desires with regard to once possessed territory, 
that are hard to satisfy if strict justice is to be 
(lone to the rights of the people now inhabiting 
those territories. 

Whether the Treaty as a wiiole is to be re- 
garded as just or entirely “inhuman” must de- 
j)end ill part upon the view taken as to the cri- 
minality of Germany with reference to the origin 
of the War, and the manner with which she 
w'aged it. There are still those to be found, I 
believe, wiio by some strange obluiuity of mental 
and moral vision, profess to regard all nations 
eiigjigcil in the War as ecpialh' blamcwvorthy, 
and wiio therefore see no re£ison wiiy Germany 
should sufler more than others in the final settle- 
ment. It remains to be seen wiiether, even with 
the Treaty as it stands, Germany w'ill sulTer more 
than hei*en<?niies, taking all the facts into account. 
Mr. .Andrews ([notes from the Official Report 
(Hritish) as to the conditions prevailing 1/2 cer- 
tain parts of Germany. Perha[)Si there would 
be great pity for the snilering of the innocent in 
the case referred to if it w^ere not tor the darker 
pictures of the unnumbered, almost uiiname- 
tiblc agonies of Belgium, Poland, Serbia and 
Armenia. Germany and her Allies have inflicted 
far more, and far more terrible sufferings upon 
the hel])less [leoples of the lands they have 
ravaged than her owui w'omen and eliildreii have 
suflered as the result of the bloekacle. It is not 
a ([uestioii of revenge, it is a (juestion of a great 
wrong, or rather a long .series of great wa'ongs, 
being justly visited w ith a great punishment. 
The whole world has suftlred as the result of 
the War so wantonly j)rovoked by (Tcrmany for 
the furtherance of hei'' own ambitions. Loss 
and injury has been inflicted upon some of the 
])eoples that are absolutely irreparable. Even 
if the terms were far more stringent than they 
are, there are some things that can never be 
made good, some WTongs that can never be 
repaired. Germany may give back ton for ton 
for the ship[)ing she has sunk ; she can never 
bring back one man, woman, or child whom 
her ruthless submarining has sent to their last 
long sleep henefith the waives. She may build 
again the ruined homes of France and Belgium : 
she can never restore the lost honour of the 
women ravished by her brutal soldiery. 
Machinery she may replace, though that wall 
take time, but the lost glories of Louvain and 
Ypres wall never return. Germany can never 
inake good even all the material lo.ss she has 
inflicted alike ujiGn belligerent and neutral 
nations and whfeh she has brought upon the 
allied jiow'ers that she has dragged dowai wath 
her to ruin. Still less can she do anything at 
all to repair the whole world’s loss in that 
nobler v^ailth w'hose veins in Ruskin’s w'ords 
are purple and not gold, the wealth of human 
life. That the material penalties imposed do 
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more than make good the world’s unutterable 
losses^ or that thej’’ are unjust taking into 
account the full greatness and horror of the 
wrong done, is a point of view that 1 frankly 
cannot understand. It may be freely granted 
that for the working out of an abiding era of 
peace, generosity will have to find a place beside 
justice, but the time for that has not yet come, 
nor ^Yill it come until (kTiuany herself shows a 
different spirit and temper than that which the 
majority of her statesmen and spokesmen have 
yet exhibited. That Germany has accepted 
President Wilson’s princii)lcs in anything but 
name has yet to be proved. A change of govern- 
ment is no necessary indication of n chang<* of 
heart. There are a few of the more indeperulent 
of her thinkers, of whom Max Haiilen is (he 
most prominciii representative, who have not 
been afniid to tell her, that she may well be 
thankful considering all that she has been 
guilt.v of, that the terms are not far more 
severe and as this minority grows in number 
and influence and is able tocreate a newattitiuk* 
of mind towards the terms of iJcace and a new 
spirit of wilhngness to fulfil them honestly, 
there is littk* fear that as far as Ihigland and 
America are concerned at any rate, more 
gei'erous treatment will be aeef>r(led with 
regard to some of the ]u*ovisions of the Treaty 
which are now criticised. 

It is true that General Smuts does not consi- 
der the Treaty a satisfactory document, hut he 
nowhere in his statement characterises the 
Treaty as a whole, as unjust and inhuman. Nor 
is it (piitc fair of Mr. Andrews to summarise 
(U*n. Smuts’ statement in such a way as to 
make it appear that in th(' great South African’s 
opinion the whole of the Treaty and all its terms 
needed revision, nioditication or expungement. 
Wliat arc the actual words of the statement ? 

“Tlierc arc territorial settlements which will 
need revision. There are guarantees laid down 
which wc nil hope will soon be found out of har- 
mony with the new peaceful temper and unarmed 
state of onr former enemies. There are punish- 
ments fo res bnd owed over most of which a 
calmer mood may yet prefer to pass the sponge 
oi oblivion. There are indemnities stipulated, 
which cannot be exacted without grave injury 
to the industrial revival of Europe and which it 
will be in the interests of all to render more 
tolerable and moderate. There are numerous 
pinpricks which will cense to pnitt under the 
healing influence of the new international atmos- 
phere.” (italics mine.) And whatever of change 
may be necessary along the lines suggested by 
General Smuts, will be rendered possible by 
what he regards as the suprentt achievement of 
the Treat the League of Nations. 

Mr. Andrews seems to ciritcise President Wil- 
son for having signed the Treaty. But President 
Wilson is an idealist with his Ladder set upon 
the earth. He knew, perhaps none better, by the 
time the conference drew to its close, the innu- 


merable and almo.si insuperable difficulties which 
had to be overcome before his own ideals could 
lie translated into the terms of a workable 
treaty. Nor are all these difficulties the outcome 
of a sellish imperialism ora lilind lust for revenge 
on the part of those who have been arrayed 
against Germany, and who have suffiered so 
much at her hands. He has never lost sight of 
his ideals from the beginning to the end and I 
prefer his reading of the situation to that of Mr. 
Andrews. He knew well enough that the 
announcement ol‘ the h'ourteen I’oints and the 
h'our I'actors, anil the Five Kec|iiisitcs and the 
Five Issues of Peace, although they might clear 
the air. coulil not suddenly produce a new mental 
and internfitional outlook amongst men and 
nations, who for centuries had been breathing 
an atmosf)here murky with the smoke of old 
traditions and drirk witli the elomls of age-long 
racial bitieniess. Even tlie acceptance of his 
principles by the nllies was no guarantee that 
all eonoirned would interpret tlieni exactly 
alike, when it came to the ipiesiiiui of practical 
ap])lieati(»n. In his address to the Ik S. Simate 
President Wilson said, “Old entanglements of 
every kind stood in the way. I^romises which 
the (foveniments made one another in the days 
when might and right wetv cimfnsed and the 
])owerorihe victor without constraint, and 
engagements which contemplated any disposL 
lion of territory and extension of sovereignty 
that might seem to be in the interest of those 
who had power to insist u])on them had been 
entered upon without thought of what the 
jteoples eoneerned might wish or profit by, and 
these could not alway.s be hoiiouraldy brushed 
aside. It wtis not e;isy to graft the new order 
of ideas on the old, ami some of the fruits of 
the grafting may, I fear, l)e bitter for a, time, 
but with very few exeei)tions the men who snt 
with ns nt the Pence t/ihic desired ns sincerely 
ns we did to p,vt nwny from the hnd iafluenccs, 
iHegitiniHtv purposes, nnd detnornlisin/^ nmhi- 
tious of iutenintioiiid counsels and expedients 
out of which the sinister desij^ns of (tcrmnnv 
hnd spruiij^. The work of the eonferenee 
squnres ns n whole with the j>rinciples n^eed 
upon ns the hnsis of pence, as well xis with the 
practical possibilities of the international situa- 
tion which have to be faced and dealt with as 
facts.” This seems to me to indicate an infinitely 
more healthy find helpful altitude of mind with 
regard to the Treaty than that suggested by 
Mr. Andrews’ title “A Peace that is no Peace.” 
Both Generxil Smuts and President Wilson recog- 
nise that the Treaty is only the beginning of 
things and that the Treaty it. self is an example, 
as Mr. Chesterton would put it, of the axiom that 
the part is greater than the whole. The League of 
Nations is bigger than all the rest of the Treaty 
put together and even long after the Treaty itself 
has become little more than a chapter in a 
history book, the League may still be going on 
and growing in its beneficent strength and in 
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its everwidenitig influence over the life and 
destinies of nations. If the delegates had waited 
until a Treaty perfect in all its details could be 
framed, we should have had another world war 
or a world revolution or both long before their 
deliberations were ended. But as (kncral 
Smuts says, the Deague of Nations, (which is an 
integral part of the Treaty) may 3 ^et prove the 
way of escape for Europe out of the ruin 
brought about by the War. 

I tan only deal briefly with the detailed 
charges brought forward by Mr. Andrews to 
prove that the Treaty as a whole is unjust, 

!• Secret diplomacy. Now what exactly was the 
utiQbbrevi filed point of Mr. Wilson with regard 
to this matter r “Open covenants of peace openly 
arrived at, after which there shall be no private 
understandings of any kind but dii)lomacv, shall 
proceed always frankly and in public \dcw.“ 
Mr. Wilson’s pnneij)le had no reference to such 
agreements as were already made, and 1 think 
it will be found that no secret agreements were 
made after his statement was issued. Those to 
which exception has been taken, just or unjust, 
W'ere already made, and made for the most part 
under pressure of a great necessity and under cir- 
cumstances when open diplomacy was im])os- 
sible. They were the price paid by the nations on 
whom had fallen the chief burden of the War, in 
order to secure the co-operation of other nations 
in the task of overthrowing the terrible ])ower of 
Germany. There they were when the Peace Con- 
ference began, and, *as l*re.sident Wilson said, 
they could not in all cases be honourably put 
Uvsidc. France and England had received the 
help they had bargained for from Italy ; Chinn 
had been allowed to enter the War and was con- 
sequently in a better ])osition in relation to the 
flnal settlement of things than she would have 
been as a neutral, Shantung notwith.standing. 
Was Great Britain to say to the other Allies, 
“Sirs, we entered into the.se agreements and 
have got what we wanted out of them, but 
since then President Wilson has decided that 
there must be no more secret agreements, and 
so ours must become a ‘scrap of paper’ ?” The 
engagement may have been wrong in spirit, but 
if Italy and japan fulfdled their slnare of the 
bargain, it is not easy to see how lingland and 
France could evade altogether their part in the 
matter, nor can sttch agreement. s he regarded as 
the violation of a principle not yet ennneiated 
by Mr. Wilson or accepted by the Allies. 

II. Disannament. ixd us grant for a inonient 
that the situation is exactly as Mr. Andrews 
has painted it, and that the .\ilie.s, wdiile insisting 
upon the absolute disarmament of Germany 
have given no guarantees whatever of disarm- 
ing themselves. Even though this may be re- 
garded as a violation of the letter of the Armis- 
tice, it cannot be regarded as in any way an in- 
justice to Genu any but only as a piece of colos- 
sal jolly on the part of the Allies in reference to 
their own peoples. For what will have happen- 


ed in this ca.se ? This, that while the burden of 
militarism has been lifted from the shoulders of 
Germany, — wc may hope forever, — the Allies are 
to go on bearing the burden themselves, and that 
(luring a period wdien the}' will need all their 
reserves of men and of money for the great 
tasks of reconstruction w'hich await them. It 
this were so, then it would not be Germany but 
the Allied nations who would start the new 
commercial and economic era with a terrible 
handicap. Germany can afford to lose much of 
her iron and coal if .she has no longer to forpe 
great guns and build Super-Dreadan oughts, while 
the Allies will gain but little from Germany if 
they continue to make guns and ships on the 
pre-war scale. That the responsibk? statesmen 
of Europe really contemplate tightening of the 
rope of military expenditure around the necks 
of their own peoples, while loosening it from the 
necl< of Germany is unthinkable. But is it true 
to say that no guarantee has been given of any- 
thing in the direction of diwSarnianient among 
the Allies? I say it is not true, and here'again 
the ]iart is greater than the whole. Article S 
of the League of Nations Covenant begins as 
follows: — The members of the League recognise 
that the maintenance of peace rct|uires the 
reduction of national armaments to the 
lowest point consistent wdth national safety 
and the enforcement liy common action of 
international obligations. The Council taking 
account of the geographical situation and 
circumstances of* each member of the League, 
shall hereafter formulate plans for sueh reduction 
for the Cimsideration and action of the several 
(jovernnient.^. Such plans shall be subject to 
reconsideration and revision at lea.st every ten 
years. Attcr these ))hins shall have been adopted 
by the scv'cral (lO^'crnmcnts. the limits ot 
armaments therein fixed shall not be exceeded 
without the concnrreiice of the Coimcil.” If 
this is mU a guarantee of disarmament j; I don’t 
know' what is. Biit perhaps Mr. Andrew's, like 
those w’lio still believe in thegospcl of the sword, 
has no faith in the League of Nations ! It 
took time enough to fix the limits of Germany’s 
naval and military efforts for the future ; heaven 
only knows when the Treaty w'oidd have been 
signed if signature had been'wdthcld until the 
extent of disarmament for each of the Allied 
nations had been .settled. But w'hat the Peace 
Treaty itself could not reasonably be expected to 
do, the League of Nations can do. It wdll have 
time to do the business thoroughly, and there can 
be little doubt but that the ciemocracies of 
Europe, the plain jx*ople, wdiose cause President 
Wilson so eloquently advocates, will see to it 
that the League of Nations does its duty in this 
respect. 

IIL Territorial Redistribution, (a) The Saar 
Valley. The fifteen years’ cession of the Saar 
Valley is distinctly stated in the Treaty to be 
part of Uie reparation due, (and who sh^l say it 
is not justly due ?), from Genuany to France for 
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the wanton destruction of the coal mines in the 
• North of France. A careful study of the condi- 
tions under which the ceded territory is to be 
controlled will I think convince any unbiassed 
mind that thej^ are neither un just nor ungenerous 
to the inhabitants of the Saar Valley. At the end 
of the fifteen years, a plebiscite is to be taken on 
the basis of adult suffrage to determine whether 
the inhabitants wish to continue the control of 
the League of Nations, or join France or return 
to Germany. Mr. Andrews’ cjniical remark as to 
the plebiscite being a disguise, is a sorry reflection 
on his faith in the League of Nations, or in the 
possibilities of the growth of a kindlier feeling 
between the democracies of France and Germany 
during the next fifteen y-ears. If Germany had 
taken over Alsace iind Lorraine on these terms 
and honourably carried them out, there would 
probably have been no War. 

(b) Poland. If Mr. Andrews will take the 
trouble to studj' a language-area map of 
Poland he will see how difficult it is to draw 
a boundaty that will satisfy all concerned 
and yet not violate the spirit (^r the letter 
of the principle of self-determination. As 
a w'ritcr in the Times says, it is difficult to fix 
any practical boundary that wall not include 
1,()(H),000 or more Germans in Polish territory. 
The alternative would be to include a consider- 
able number of Poles in German territory and 
on the whole the former is the lesser evil. A 
concrete example, and presumably a glaring 
exampje of apparent violation of the principle 
of self-dc termination, was dealt with by Mr. 
Lloyd George in reply to his critics in the Iloitsc 
of Commons,— the district of Birnbaum. The 
town is German, being one of the colonies 
established by Germany with a view' to Prus- 
sianizing Poland, hut the district 7S Polish. 
This is an example of wdiat the premier referred 
to as the impossibility of having no Germans 
inside Poland and no Poles inside Germany. 
In certain areas, it may be remarked, there is 
a plebiscite t o be held and in the case of other 
areas definitely handed over to Poland the 
actual boundaries have to be settled by a mixed 
commission on wdiich both Germany and 
Poland will be represented. It is evident, of 
course, that Polish national ambitions have 
created not a few- difficulties for the Peace 
Confereiice. But after all Poland ha.s a history, 
and it is easier to understand her sentiments 
tow'ards territories that w'ere indisputably 
Polish in the great days of old, than to satisfy 
those sentiments without a very real violation 
of the principle of self-determination. What 
other could President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd 
George do than they have done ?* The latter has 
been subjected to a good deal of abuse in certain 
journalistic quarters, some of them democratic, 
because he has been regarded as being Pro- 
(^man rather than Pro-Polish in reference to 
this matter of restoring Prussian Polish areas 
to Poland. Were the two Anglo-Saxon states- 
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men to say,. “If you do not accept our solution 
we w'ill wash our hands of the W'hoJe business,*' 
or on tlie other hand w^cre they to threaten war 
as the j>eiialty of non-acceptance ? They did 
neither and there is no evidence that what they 
have done w^ill result in the infliction upon 
Germany of* any unavoidable deprivation of 
territory. 

(c) Shangtiing. This is as Mr. Andrews 
says is part of the prc-Armistice agreement and 
is the price paid for allowing China to* enter 
the War. Japan has driven a hard bargain. 
We know w'hat the Chinese (»overnment thinks 
about the matter and what the Japanpe 
Government has declared to be their intention 
w'ith regard to it. Time alone can show 
w'hcther their intentions will be fulfilled or 
w'hether on tlu other hand China has gained 
more by losing Shangtnng and entering the War 
than ohe would have done by keeping Shang- 
tung and keeping out of the War. What the 
w'ill of the pet)|)ie of the Province is on the 
matter 1 doubt if even Mr. .Vndrews knows. 

IV. Fcontimic and Financial Clauses. Mr. 
Andrew's says that these arc beyond anything 
ever contemplated in the Armistice agreement. 

Seeing that he admits, in a footnote, that 
the question of compensation or reparation was 
expresvsly left open for discussion by the Allies 
in their acceptance of Mr. Wilson's Points and 
Principles, it is difficult to see how he can assert 
that these clauses go Ix^yond anything contem- 
plated in the Armistice agreement. The demands 
made are heavy, but it is doubtful whether 
they are equal to the eiiormotr flamage inflicted 
by Germany directly and indirectly upon all the 
nations of Kurtipe, and unless it can be proved 
that she is called upon to pay more in one way 
and another than the monetary value of the 
injury she has inflicted, how' can any reasonable 
man characterise the terms as unjust ? As I 
have already pointed out, there are losses which 
Germany can never make good by any monetary 
or material pavnient. The countries she has 
ravaged wdll suffer in ways other than material 
for generations to come. The responsibility for 
not a little of the chaos and terror now rampant 
in Russia must be laid at the door of Germany. 
When all is said and done it has yet to be proved 
that Germany will be any w'orse off than 
Belgium or France with regard to the tasks of 
industrial and eonimereial reconstruction which 
await all countries alike. She has a larger 
population than France to draw^ upon, and one 
that will be increased sooner or later by the 
adhesion of the German-Austrian Republic. Her 
territory has not been ravaged as those of 
France and Belgium have been. Her people are 
capable of doing as much for jicaceful progress if 
rightly guided, as they have clone in the past 
under the control of Prussian militarism for 
the advancement of the ambitions of Pan- 
Germanism. The years immediately before m 
wdll prove a stem testing time itt matters com- 
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mercial and economic for all the nations. It 
wonld be anything bnt just if Germany were 
allowed to start the period of strain, ' better 
equipped than the countries upon whom she 
forced the War, and whose power of recuperation 
she did her best, or worst, to destroy. It is 
highly probable that even as things are, Germany 
will be the hnst of the European nations to 
make any gcat recovery in the direction of 
commercial and industrial stability. She has 
a genius for organisation, and thojigh there 
are revolutionary elements at work in (Germany 
as in all countries, the (Term an ])eople are so well 
drilled that in spite of occasional outbursts, 
the nation is likely to suffer less from social ami 
industrial upheaval than say France or Italy. 
That Germany is economically imprisoned within 
her own markets is a statement that in all 
probability the next few years will utterly 
disprove. The IT. S. A. is already ])reparing to 
trade with Germany, and civil war cannot 
contimie for ever even in Russia and whenever a 
stable government is set up in that great 
country, there will be a vast field for (rennan 
trading enterprise. I'ranUly, it is too early yt‘t 
to begin to lavish any pity up<>>J (h‘rmany on 
account of the reparation terms. Time will 
soon reveal whether any of them arc beyond her 
power to fulfil, and then pratieal eoninion sense, 
if nothing else, will make it necessary for the 
Allies through the League of Nations to modify 
them. What is no more likely to happen fs 
that in twenty years lime Germany will be 
found to have a less heavy burden to bear than 
any of the nations that have imposed the 
present burden upon her as a just punislinieiit 


for the War that she imposed upon the rest ol 
the world. * 

By those who will take the trouble to see lite, 
and to see it whole, the Treaty must be regarded 
as in the main just. It will depend upon 
Germany herself as to how quickly and to what 
extent the element of generosity may be intro- 
duced into some of its terms. Meanwhile it does 
provide a foundation for a real enduring peace ; 
for a new era of peace in which those moral and 
spiritual forces, upon whose operation the 
ultimate destiny of the world depends rather 
than upon any formal treaty, may be brought 
into plav for the breaking down of the barriers 
of national seltishness, and the destruction 
of the old world spirit of national aggran- 
dizement. No nation liveth unto itself, and 
none dietli unto itself. Just as in any 
one nation it is essential for all classes to 
work together for the common good of the 
whole, S(1 in the new era upon which we are 
entering it is essential that all nations should 
work together for the creation and building up 
of a new world order, whose guiding, governing 
principles shall be jnsliee, liberty and love, 
llpon whomsoever sins against the new world 
order the just punishment of all the rest must 
fall. But whoever will work with full purpose 
of heart towards the building of the temple of 
a redeemed humanity, be it Britain, India or 
Germany, they shall not lack a place in the sun, 
amongst the great brotherhood of nations, — 
a place of ])ower becau.se a place of service, (\ 
place of high honour beeause a place of helpful 
will. 

W. hh Gakm.w. 


CHILD WELFARE 

Bv‘Mrs. St. Nihai. Sin(;h. 


L This in India, 

I F there is any country in the world 
where an attractive child welfare cam- 
paign needs to be carried on, that 
country is India. The statistics relating 
to inftint mortality in Indict that arc avail- 
able are appalling. Such mortality has, 
moreover, been increasing in recent years. 

1. Extent of The Problem. 

The vital statistics contained in the 
books that are most readily ol>tainable 
and that are given in such oftcial publica- 


tions as the Statement Exhibiting the 
Moral and Material Condition of India, 
published annually, and the Statistical 
Abstract Relating to British India, publi- 
shed biennially, are very impeiTect, and 
contain no tables showing child mortality 
according to age. This makes it impossible 
for the student’ to form a concrete idea of 
the actual state of affairs. It is necessary 
to refer to Part Y, (Area, Population and 
Public^Hcalth) of the Statistics of British 
India compiled by the Direct or-Cieneral of 
Commercial Intelligence, or to the Annual 
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Report of the Sanitary Commissioner with 
the Government of India to find figures 
that will give any conception of the 
shocking infant mortality prevalent every- 
where in India. 

I have compiled a table from the former 
report to show child mortality at the 
beginning of the present decade (1911 ). 

Number of Deaths of Children Under 15 Years 
of Age in 1911. 

Province Under 1 Year 5 Years 10 Years 
1 Year. & Under is: Under ik Under 
o Years. 10 Years. 15 Yean^ 


Eastern P.engal 



Assam 

217,1 

130,790 00,529 

34,138 

Bengal 


209,212 143,184 

80,079 

U. P. 

505, 

294,030 144.313 

104.132 

Punjab 

107,184 

90,429 43,440 

38,190 

Bombay 

lir),U27 

91,431 34,910 

27,220) 

C. P. 

1(>9,1S0 

99,141 24,781 

12,093 

Madras 

224,951 

129,9.57 50,702 

32,392 

Burma 

71 ,544 

31,897 14,515 

8,995 

Ajmer— 




Merwara 

0,592, 

5,000 8(»9 

445 

N. W. F. P. 12,277 

9,171 3,033 

1 ,058 

Hyde rn bad As- 



.signed Di.st. 20,1)P2 

13,950 4,392 

3,044 

Coorg 

1,1 57 

020 240 

199 


>■()() 

1,151,757 520,522 

340,807 


' Total In British India ol deaths of children 
under 5 years of a^e, .*h04'2,257. Under 10 years 
of age, ’1,-10S,770. Iliider 15 years of age, 
l•,S09,58t). 

What nation on the face of the earth, 
no matter how large it may be» can afTord 
to lose its rising generation at the rate 
of 5, 000, 000 a year ? What nation can 
afford to lose nearly four million children 
under five years of per annum? That 
is what is happening in India, and what 
has been happening, year after year, for 
decades past. 

Take Calcutta, for example. Out of 
every 1,000 children born in 1912, in the 
City and Port of Calcutta, nearly 260 died. 
More than 278 males out of every 1,000 
males born in Calcutta in that year 
perished. 

And more than one-third of the children 
who died that year gave up the sti'ugglc 
for existence during the first week of 
life ! Accoi'ding to the Report of the Sani- 
tary Commissioner, 809 deaths of infants 
in the first week of life were due to debility, 
while 371 were due to premature birth — 
primarily caused by the weak physical con- 


dition of the parents, more particularly 
of the mothers, who, themselves in a low 
physical condition, gave birth to babies 
that sickened and died almost with their 
first breath, or before they opened their 
eyes in this world at all. 

It must be noted that the high percen- 
tage of infant mortality is not confined to 
large cities and congested areas. In the 
North-West hVontier Province, where the 
density of |)opulation, in 1911, was onlj'^ 
1(>4 to the scjuare mile, the ratio of deaths 
to everv' 1,U0() births was 167*1(> in 
1912. 

Comjitaring this figure with that for 
CalcuttcH in t he same year, it is evident that 
the children who are born and reared in a 
less densely crowded area, and hfive purer 
air to breathe, have a better chance to live 
than those brought up in crowded cities. 
Rut the fact remains that 1G7T6 fier 
1,000 births is a terribly high ratio of infant 
deaths Ibr a province where the inhabitants 
live much in the open air find fire not sub- 
jected to the evils of city slums. 

The Ke])ort of the Sanitary Commission- 
er for ^1912 throws a light upon the sub- 
ject. We learn in respeet of Bengal, for 
in.stanee, that only once in the jireccding 
20 years luul so h)\v a death-rate (220 G 
males and 20.-l‘4 female per 1,000 births) 
been reeordeil. IiuleecI, the Sfinitary Com- 
missioner declared thfit an infant death- 
rate of 2r)9'G for both sexes and 278*9 
for males out of 1 ,000 births indicated “a. 
much belter state of affairs than per- 
tained a decade ago.'' I'urther on in the 
same Report we find him eringratulating 
the officials, and presumalily the Indians, 
because the infant mortfdity in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Ouclh in 1912, al- 
though 20G‘5 per 1,000 births, “was the 
lowest recorded since 1898, wlicn it was 
205*3.'' When the rale had risen to 278*20 
per m/7/e in Hamirpur in that year, it rc- 
(juired some stretch ol the imagination 
to feel com]daeent over the results. 

In 1914, 4r>])ercent. of the deaths in 
Bombay took place lietwcen the ages of 
1 and 5 ; while in the North-West Frontier 
l^rovince 42 per cent, of the total registered 
deaths occurred among children* 24 per ce3t. 
of them (luring the first year. • 
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It is fair to assume that conditions have 
become worse rather than better since 
1914, for during the war period people all 
over India have suffered terrible privations 
on account of scarcity of the necessaries of 
life, and increase of taxation. 

IL The Causes. 

The root-cause of most of the perils that 
threaten the little pilgrims just started on 
life’s journey is, I think, the general ]Doverty 
of the people. That is what makes the 
Indian problem of child welfare so puzzling 
and complicated ; for in order to do away 
with the general poverty prevalent every- 
where in India, the whole fabric of life will 
have to be altered. Industries will have 
to be introduced to draw the jjressurc of 
population from the land ; the population 
will have to be redistributed, so as to 
scatter it more evenly over the whole 
country ; holdings wiH ’have to be enlarged, 
and improved methods employed, so that 
the incomes of the agrieulturafists may be 
increased to allow for the higher standards 
of life necessary for bringing up happy, 
healthy children. The cjuestion ofimprov 
ingthe material conditions of the' people 
is so vital that it must 1)e tiiken for grant- 
ed, at. the very beginning, that any other 
solution of the i)roblem of child mortality 
must, of necessity, be in the nature of a 
palliative rather than a cure. 

Unfortunately it is hopeless to exjject all 
at once to be able to raise India’s millions 
much above the perpetual poverty line. 
There is no magic wand that can be "waved 
that will miraculously change one rupee 
into ten. There is no mystic word that 
can be pronounced that will, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, convert paupers into princes. 
This being so, those who are anxious to 
make the world a fit place for children to 
live in must steel their heax'ts against 
discouragement and do what they can in 
the circumstances, keeping their eyes fixed 
upon the ultimate ideal. 

Putting aside, therefore, general 
poverty, the fundamental cause of appall- 
ing child mortality and other evil condi- 
tions adversely aifecting children, one must 
consider the facts of life that can be 
changed. Children in India are to-dav 


dying like flies, or are being stunted 
physically, mentally, and spiritually, 
through lack of municipal sanitation, 
overcrowding in homes, in city slums and 
bad housing in rural districts, poor and 
impure food and not enough of it, and 
general ignorance in regard to keeping 
homes in a sanitary condition and rearing 
children. 

Life runs in a vicious circle, in which 
one evil acts and reacts upon another, and 
cause becomes effect, which, in turn, 
becomes the cause of greater evils. For, it 
must be remembered, the same conditions 
that produce weakness, ill-health, and 
death in babies, also afl'ect adults, and 
weak, under-fed, unhealthy adults are unable 
to pro])agate offspring that will be able to 
live in the unfavourable conditions in 
which they are born and must be reared. 
Thus the ])eople of India are becoming 
weaker in 1)ody and spirit, as generation 
follows generation. If Indians do not 
wake uj) at once and face the facts, there 
is not much ho])e for India’s future. 

It is all very well to throw the blame 
upon the people, and attribute the state 
of affairs to caste, purdah, early marriage, 
and other customs. But primarily the 
(Tovernment is to blame for its niggardli- 
ness and backwardness in providing 
education that Adll make the peo]fle 
realise the dangers of unhealthy ways of 
life, and sanitation that will create 
conditions that will make it possible for 
bf'ibies to live. 

Comparatively few cities and towns 
have sewerage systems. Even where such 
a system is provided, the unlettered people 
are not able to make the best use of it. 

The minute you step foot out of the 
metropolitan areas that have sanitary^ 
improvements, you find j^ractically the 
same system everywhere. The people de- 
posit their excreta by the roadside and on 
the housetops— not in closed-in commodes 
or buckets, but in the open. They do not 
even scatter the dust of the road over the 
filth. There it remains until it is, perchance, 
scraped up by a sweeper and carelessly 
carried, still exposed, through the streets 
to the place where it is dumped. Who can 
x)ver-e8timate the menace of the presence of 
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this disease-laden excreta to the health of 
every person in the town or village ? 

More than one eminent Indian has 
discussed this matter with me, and expres- 
sed great anxiety respecting it. 1 remember, 
when I w'as in Bombay several years ago 
an Indian doctor gave an incident that had 
come under his personal observation. He 
told me he saw a child come out of a house 
and attend to a call of nature by the 
roadside. The excreta lay there through- 
out the day, and became dry and powder- 
ed under the influence of the sun and many 
passing feet. He saw the mother of the 
child come out of the house and gather up 
the dust from that exact spot to use to 
clean her pots and pans, 

I am tiware that this is not a nice or 
polite subject. Neither is death a pleasant 
prospect, ^'et 1 challenge anyone with 
an iota of scientific knowledge to deny that 
a large percentage of the deaths of young 
and old alike in Indian villages, towns, 
and even some cities, or at least some parts 
of cities, are due to this cause, and this 
alone. Surely the “city fathers”— at least 
some of them must be aware of the tragedy 
that IS continuously being enacted under 
their eyes. But they take practically no 
measures, or at lea.st no eflective measures, 
to })rovide sanitary facilities that will result 
in cutting down the death rate and 
strengthening the physique of those who 
live. 

Many other causes combine to snufl' out 
the light of life in the 1 )reasts of the little 
ones of India. First of all, there is grave 
lack of medical arrangements, especially 
at child-birth. I find no less a person than 
the Sanitary Commissioner with Govern- 
ment of India complaining, in his Report 
for 1912, that the Calcutta Municipality 
employed “only four mid wives, one for 
each 72,000 of the female population. ’’Such 
figures speak for themselves, and need no 
elaboration. Moreover, too poor to buy 
sufficient food to keep her own body 
properly nourished, the mother is not able 
to provide nature^s nourishment for her 
child. She cannot afford to buy milk to feed 
it, and if she can do so, the milk she is 
able to secure is so impure that, in itself, it 
constitutes a menace to child-life. 


For the lack of qualified mid wives and 
women doctors, for the absence of training 
for motherhood, for the death-breeding 
insanitary conditions, for the inability to 
secure pure milk, and for the general dense 
ignorance that causes the people to conti- 
nue to eni))loy methods of life and work 
and systems of domestic economy that 
science has proved are dangerous to health 
—for all these the authorities no doubt are 
largely at fault. But the people themselves 
have much blame lying at their doors. 
One of the chief causes of child mortality in 
India is the system of early marriage, 
which j)lunges immature girls into mother- 
hood for which they are unfit on account 
of their youth and lack of training and 
experience of lllc. An immature mother 
is likely prematurely to give birth to her 
child, or to produce a weakling that is 
unable to survive, or that, if it lives, will 
keep tlown the general level of Indian 
progress. The purdah system makes it 
impossible to call in the services of medical 
men who liave been scientifically trained, 
and since the number of qualified women 
medical practitioners and midwives 4s 
pitifully limited, many mothers and children 
must, of necessity, die fi jrn neglect or 
malpractice. 

It mUvSt be remembered that death is 
only one problem affecting children in 
India. There is, for instance, the problem 
of caring for ori)hans and for children 
whose parents are unfit or unable to bring 
them up to be useful citizens. There is the 
problem of providing education, with the 
subsidiary problem as to whether it shall 
be academic or industrial in character. 
There is the problem of caring for back- 
ward and defective children, and correcting 
the waywardness of juvenile offenders. All 
these are pressing problems. India’s future, 
in a large measure, depends upon their 
immediate solution. 

III. The CiTRK. 

The Government can do much to l>etter 
the conditions affecting children in India. 
The first step to be taken, in my opinion, 
is to establish a Children’s Bureau, with 
committees to take up the details of the 
various schemes for child welfar<^ This 
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Bureau should make scientific sociological 
surveys and suggest plans to the executives 
of the various provinces to cope with the 
local situation. 

Aside from the establishment of such a 
bureau, the authorities should take in 
hand the larger cjuestions of sanitation 
and should take steps to provide an ade- 
quate service of medical women, especially 
specialists in children’s diseases and mid- 
wives. 1 suggest a service well-paid and 
with pros}>ects that would tempt compet- 
ent women to enter it. Indian women 
should be encouraged and urged to (jualify 
to enter this service, which might he called 
the “Indian Women’s Medical Service.” 

The authorities can take steps to pro- 
vide pure milk for babies. They can estab- 
lish creches, and baby clinics, and instruc- 
tion classes for mothers and expectant 
mothers. They can educate the boys and 
girls of India so they will know how to 
live so as to prolong their lives, and can 
organise the industries of India so as to 
assure an income that will enable the men 
an^d women of to-morrow to live <according 
to a higher standard, in consonance with 
their new ideals. 

Since child welfare affects the people of 
India themselves most intimately, they 
should be consulted at every jjoint, and 
their fullest co-oi)erfition secured by the 
Government. All child welfare work should 
be done, as far as possible, by popular 
committees, upon which officials should 
form minorities. 

It must be remeinl)crcd that the (Govern- 


ment is bound to move very slowly in the 
matter of child welfare, as it does in every 
other matter. It always has moved slowly. 
It always will do so. This being so, Indians 
themselves should get on with the work 
and do as much as they can independently 
of the Government. Obviously they cannot 
tackle the larger medical and sanitary 
question, but they can make a beginning in 
improving the sanitary conditions of their 
own homes and educating women doctors 
and midwives. A large number of women 
doctors should be sent abroad for training. 

There is no reason why Indians, indepen- 
dent of the (jovernment, should not estab- 
lish baby clinics, welfare centres, and 
schools for mothers. They can, for a small 
sum, get together all the literature dealing 
with every phase of child life. If Indians 
are not forthcoming to organise the work, 
well-paid experts should lx* imported from 
other countries. 

India already has, in the Seva Sadan 
Society, the nucleus of such an organisation. 
If it could only be endowed with sufficient 
funds to enable it to work on a large vseale, 
and if it could vSecurc the help ( well-paid) 
of experts on child weli’are work of all kinds, 
much could be done immediately to alleviate 
conditions in India. 

In the articles that follow 1 propose to 
outline what the governments and peoples 
of other countries are doing in child-welfare 
work ; and to suggest a concrete scheme, 
upon their efforts, that may be applied in 
India. 


AN ALL-INDIA SCHEME AND AN ALL-INDIA LANGUAGE 
By Lajpat Rai. 


A n All India scheme or a National 
scheme of education as distinguished 
from Provincial and local schemes 
can be considered from two different 
angles : 

fl) From the angle of the language, 
and (2) *from that of the subjects. 


Xntioiial Language : It is desirable that 
we should carefully consider the (juestion 
of the future national language of India 
and arrive at some tentative decision. The 
choice lies between Hindustani and English. 
The adoption of the latter will be a great 
hindrance in the speedy dissemination of 
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knowledge, which we earnestly desire. I 
will dismiss it without any further discus- 
sion. 

I may assume that the country will 
readily adopt Hindustani, as the future 
national language of India, if the Hindus 
and Mussulmans could come to aw 
agreement on the question of script. The 
adoption of Hindustani as a national 
language does not in any way affect the 
Provincial vernriculars. The Provincial 
vernaculars must he the medium of instruc- 
tion in the Primary schools of each }>ro- 
vince, with the addition of HiiuUistani. 
as an all-India language, the Hindus learn- 
ing it in Deva Nagri and the Mussulmans 
in Urdu characters. For the first four years 
ol a cliikUs life, no other language should 
be thrust on him. 

(2) Tlie subjects of study should 
include, besides the three K’s, (a) the 
teaching of I\atriotism, (b) Hygiene, 
(c) Drawing, (d) Geograjihy of India, 

(e) clementfiry Geograjihy of the World, and 

(f) History of India; local and provincial 
history and geogra])!!}^ must, oi course, be 
taught, ig) elements of Civics, (li) Music, 
and (i*) Modelling. 

(3) As far as possible, the same text- 
books should be used all over India ; the 
local and Provincial Subjects should be 
de<alt with in local and IVovincial text- 
books. The printing of text-books should 
be a Government monopoly. All private 
profiteering from the sale of text-books 
must be done ?iway with. The text-books 
should be j upplied free in all Primary 
schools, or sold at cost price only. 

The a1)ove suggestion does not iraplv 
th at all these text-books must be in 
Hindustani. By no means. They should 
be in recognised Provincial \'enuiculars 
and in very easy, simple language. 

Ever^^ province should recognize its 
principal veniacular as the medium of 
instruction. All attempt to impart educa- 
tion in local dialects should be discouraged. 
It vvill be disastrous to our national unity 
to insist on education being imparted 
through local dialects. Nowhere in the 
world is that done, and we should look 
with suspicion on this suggestion from 
whatever quarter it comes. 


The vernachilars, to 1 k‘ adopted as 
mediums of instruction, should be as few 
as may he compatible with the educational 
interests of the children. A certain amount 
of efficiency will have to be saeriliced at 
the xiltars of Provinciiil integritv and 
national unit^^ For example, it will l>e 
absurd to insist that for Primary education 
o! the Bengalees the different dialectic 
variations of the spoken language be 
recognized, or that Blhnri be raised to the 
status of a language ; or that in the Agra 
divison of the U. P.. educ;ition be imparted 
In Bi*aj Bhashfi ; and in other divisions in 
their divisional dialects ; or that in the 
Multan Division of the Punjab educrilion 
be lmi)artcd in the Multan dialect, — and 
so on. 

Next comes the (juestion of the classical 
languages, aTid ot English and other 
modern languages of the world. The 
remarks that 1 have made ribout Sanskrit 
a])ply with ecpial force to Arabic and 
Persian. In my judgment, Imglish should 
be compulsory in the second half of the 
elementary school period or, say, in the 
last three years, from live to thirteen. 

The object should be to lay the founda- 
tions of a working knowledge of the 
language, (is distinguished fi i.ai its literary 
side. 

The seer >11(1 ])eriod of the elementary 
course vShould include general elements of 
modern sciences, 'i'lie second part of ele- 
mentary education might have two alter- 
native courses ; one for those who want 
to enter life on the completion of the 
course, and also those who want to take 
up highei courses in agriculture, commerce, 
and technology ; and the other for those 
who intend to pursue a general course of 
higher lilx'ral education. 

English should be compulsory in both 
the courses, but only as a language, not 
as a medium of instruction. No one who 
wants to finish his education with the 
elenientary school or to pursue higher 
courses in agriculture, commerce and 
technology, should be comjKdled to study 
any classical language. He may learn 
another modern language besides English 
il he chooses, but his chief concern should 
be a preparation for life, inoludjng an 
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intelligent understanding of the political 
machinery of the country. 

When in India I often heard a general 
complaint about the multiplicity of subjects 
in the school curriculum, resulting in 
impairing the health of the scholars, as 
well as in making them mere cramming 
machines. Now the complaint is well- 
founded, so far as its effects are concerned, 
and I am one of those who believe that an 
education which impairs the health of the 
recipients thereof, is not worth having. 
But the fault lies not with the subjects or 
their number, but with the method accor- 
ding to which they are taught. 

The art of teaching in India takes no 
cognizance of the individual boy or girl. 
It is a kind of mechanical process eiiming 
at filling the scholar’s mind with so many 
facts and figui'es. The individual boy or 
girl is treated as a kind of clay, which the 
teacher is required to shape after a given 
pattern, filling it with so much stuff of a 
particular stereotyped kind. The ])re valent 
idea seems to be that the boys and girls 
exist for schools and teachers, and not the 
latter for the former. The teacher cares 
more for examination and discipline than 
for the mind and the body of his students. 
The aim l)efore him is to finish so mam^ 
pages within a given lime, and to ])rove to 
the examiner whenever he comes, that 
the boy remembers what he has been 
taught. 

I wonder if there is one among a 
thousand teachers in India who thinks or 
who has been told that the real purpose 
of education is to help the child to become 
a thinking and a doing person. Man is an 
animal. But he is a thinking animal. The 
broad aim of education is to help him 
become a thinking man. Life is mostW 
thinking and acting. Reading and writing 
are only means to enable human beings to 
become better thinkers and actors. The 
filling of memoi-}% and discipline form a 
very minor part of the life of a human 
being. Yet instruction in schools and 
colleges in India is mostly made up of the 
latter. Nay, active steps are taken in 
most schools and colleges to put down 
thmking and doing. Independence of 
thotight and action is punished, and obe- 


dience and cramming is rewarded and 
admired. 

The inspecting officers never fail to record 
their opinions about the discipline of the 
school inspected, but they never note 
whether the teaching was directed toward 
the development of the faculty of thinking. 
Doing, of course, is not contemplated by 
the curriculum of studies at all. Indian 
schools never take notice of the fact that 
the eye, the hand, and the mind are meant 
for other purposes than that of handling 
the books, reading the printed letters and 
committing to memory what is taught. 
Languages are taught in the time-worn, 
old, discarded way. Indian boys are ex- 
pected one and all to know the old masters 
of the English language. Examinations 
are conducted with the single eye to see 
how gc) 0 (l, correct and idiomatic English 
the boy writes. Numerous boys are pre- 
vented from pursuing any higher course, 
be it in medicine, commerce or mining, or 
engineering or any other department of 
industrial and technical knowledge, becaUvSe 
they fail to satisfy the examiner in what is 
known as paper B in the matriculation 
examination of the Panjtib University. 

A boy who aims to become a Sanskrit 
schokir, or an Arabic Scholar, also must 
satisfy the examiner to the same extent 
as one who aims to work for the master’s 
degree in Englivsh language and literature. 
In fact, the education imparted is gener- 
ally unrelated to the chief work of the 
boy’s life. 

Complaints of this kind as to the prin- 
ciples and methods of teaching are quite 
common, even in such advanced countries 
as Great Britain and the United States of 
America. The system in operation in India, 
however, is about fifty years behind these 
other countries ; and we will have to make 
enormous efforts to bring it up to the level 
of what is already being done in other 
countries. The task is one of educating the 
instructors and the educators ; of creating 
public opinion and of enforcing it. 

At this stage I think it will be useful to 
refer to the opinions of two representative 
vrriters^ on the subject ; one an English 
scholar and the other an American. Says 
Bertrand Russell : 
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‘^Education is, as a rule, the strongest force 
on the side of what exists and against funda- 
mental change ; threatened institutions, while 
they are still powerful, possess themselves of the 
educational machine, and instil a respect for 
their own excellence into the malleable minds 
of the young. Reformers retort by trying to 
oust their opponents from their position of 
vantage. The children themselves are not 
considered by either party ; they are merely so 
much material, to be recruited into one army or 
the other. If the children themsehes were 
considered, education would not aim at making 
them belong to this party or that, but at 
enabling them to choose intelligently between 
the parties ; it would aim at making them able 
to think, not at making them think what their 
teachers think. Education as a political weapon 
could not exist if we respected the rights of 
children, If we respected the rights of children, 
\vc should educate them so as to give them the 
kno^yledge am! the mental habits required for 
forming independent opinions ; but education as 
a political institution endeavors to form habits 
and to circumscribe knowledge in such a way 
as to make one .set of opinions inevitable.” 

On the constructive side, Bertrand 
Russell again remarks : 

*Tklucatioii is essentially consiructivc, and 
requires some ])ositiYe conception of what 
constitutes a good life. And although liberty is 
to be respected in education as much as is 
compatible with instruction, and although a 
very great deal more liberty than is customary 
can be allowed without loss to instruction, yet 
it is clear that some departure from complete 
liberty is unavoidable if children are to be taught 
anything, except in the cavSe of unusually intelli- 
gent children who are kept isolated from more 
normal companions. This is one reason for the 
great responsibility which rests upon teachers ; 
the children must, necessarily, be more or less 
at the mercy of their elders, and cannot make 
tliem.selves the guardians of their own interests. 
Authority in education is to some extent un- 
avoidable, and those who educate have to find 
a way of exercising authoritv in accordance witli 
the sp/r/i of liberty. 

“Where authority is unavoidable, what is 
needed is reverenct*. A man who is to educate 
really well, and is to make the young grow and 
iievelop into their full stature, must be filled 
through and through with the spirit of reverence. 
It IS reverence towards others that is lacking 
m those who advocate machine-made cast-iron 
systems; militarism, capitalism, f'abian scientific 
organization, and all the other prisons into which 
reformers and reactionaries try to force the human 
spirit. In education, with its codes of rules emanat- 
^ Government office, its large classes 
and nx^ curriculum and overworked teachers, its 
determination to produce a dead level of glib 
mediocrity, the lack of reverence for the child is 
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all but universal. Reverence requires imagination 
and vital warmth ; it requires most imagination 
in respect of those who have least actual 
achievement or power. The child is weak and 
superficially foolish, the teacher is strong, and 
in an every-day sense wiser than the child. The 
teacher wit hour reverence, or the bureaucrat 
without reverence, easily despises the child 
for these outward inferiorities. He thinks it 
is his duty to “mold” the child ; in iniaj^ina- 
tion he is the potter with the clay. And so he 
gives to the child some unnatural shape, which 
hardens with age, producing strains and 
spiritual liissatisfaetions, out of which grow 
cruelty and envy, and the belief that others 
must be compelled to undergo the same 
distortions. 

“The man who has reverence will not think it 
his duty to ‘mold’ the young. He feels in all 
that Hvefe, but especially in human beings, and 
most of all in childrcvi, something sacred, indefin- 
able. unlimited, something individual and 
strangely precious, the growing principle of 
Hie, an emViodied fragment of ilic dumb striving 
of the world.” 

Mr. Bertrand Russell then proceeds to 
point out how public education is used by 
the States and the churches for the 
maintenance of the existing order, or, at 
the most, where the individual is consider- 
ed, how it is restricted to the idea of 
“making money’' or the art of “getting on** 
or “achieving a good positio*;” 

Russell feels as all do, that some of the 
things which education achieves at })rcsent 
must continue to be achieved in the 
ordinary way, in all civilized countries ; 
as, for example, the preliminary knowledge 
of the three R’s. The actual instruction 
in these subjects, as given now, may be 
inadequate, but it is not positively harmful, 
“It is in history and religion and other 
controversial subjects*' that it “is positive- 
\y harmful. These subjects touch the 
interests by which schools are maintained ; 
and the interests maintain the schools in 
order that certain views on these subjects 
may be instilled. History, in every 
country, is so taught as to magnify 
that country : children learn to Ijelieve 
that their f)wn country has always lieen 
in the right and almost always victorious, 
that it has produced almost all the great 
men, and that it is in all respects superior 
to all other countries.* Since these Wiefs 

* In histories of India as prescribed Jiy uni- 
versities and text-book committei?^, there is no 
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arc flattering, they are easily absorl)ed, 
and hardly ever dislodged from instinct by 
later knowledge. 

‘^To take a siinpleand almost trivial example : 
the facts about the battle of Waterloo are 
known in great detail and with minute accura- 
cy ; but the facts as taught in elementary schools 
will be widely different in England, France, and 
Germany. The ordinary English boy imagines 
that the Prussians played hardly any part ; 
the ordinary German boy imagines that Welling- 
ton was practically defeated when the day was 
retrieved by Blucher’s gallantr3^ If the facts were 
taught accurately in both countries, national 
pride would not be fostered to the same extent, 
neither nation would feci so certain of victory 
in the event of war, and the willingness to light 
would be diminished. It is this result which 
has to be prevented. Kveiw State wishes to 
promote national pride, and is conscious that 
this cannot be done by unbia.sed history. The 
defenseless children are taught by distortions 
and suppressions and suggestions. The false 
ideas as to the history of the world which are 
taught in the various countries are of a kind 
which encourages strife and serves to keep alive 
a bigoted nationalism.” 

Speaking of the evils of “good form”, 
he observes : 

“The evils of ‘good form’ arise from two 
sources : its perfect assurance of its own right- 
ness, and its belief that correct manners are 
more to be desired than intellect, or artistic 
creation, or vital energy, or ain^ of the other 
sources of progress in the world. Pertevt assu- 
rnnee, J>y itself] is to destroy tdl mental 

progress in those who have it. And when it is 
combined with contemi)t for the angularities 
and awkwardnesses that are almost invariably 
associated with great mental power, it becomes 
a source of destruction to all who come in con- 
tact with it. “Good form” is itself dead and 
incapable of growth ; and by its attitude 
to those who are without it it spreads its own 
death to many who might otherwise have life.” 

Of course he does not mean that “bad 
form” and bad manners arc virtues ; what 
he v<;ays is that undue emphasis on “good 
form” of a particular kind is narrowing 
and restricting. 

On the evils of teaching religion, he is 
even more emphatic ; 

“The prevention of free inquiry is unavoid- 
able so long as the purpose of education is to 
produce belief rather than thought, to compel 
the young to hold poshive opinions on doubtful 


disposition to magnify Indian achievements. 
Its opposUe is favoured.— Erf., Af, R. 


matters rather than to let them see thedouhtiuU 
ness and he encouraged to independence of 
mind. Education ought to foster the wish for 
truth, not the conviction that some particular 
creed is the truth. But it is creeds that hold 
men together in fighting organizations ; Churches, 
States, political parties. It is intensity of 
belief in a creed that produces efficiency in 
fighting ; victor^' comes to those who feel the 
strongest certainty about matters on which 
doubt is the only rational attitude. To produce 
this intensity of belief and this efficiency in 
fighting, the child’s nature is warped, and its 
free outlook is cramped, bj" cultivating 
inhibitions as a check to the growth of new 
ideas. In those whose minds arc not ver^^ 
active the result is the omnipotence of prejudice ; 
while the few whose thought cannot be wholly 
killed l)ecome cynical, intellectualb^ hopeleSvS, 
destructively critical, able to make all that is 
living seem foolish, unable themselves to supply 
the creative impulses which the}^ distroy in 
others.” 

About obedience and discipline : 

“Certain mental habits are commonly instilled 
by^ those who are engaged in educating : 
obedience and discipline, riithlessness in the 
struggle lor worldly success, contempt towards 
opposing groups, and an unquestioning credulity, 
a passive acceptance of the teacher's wisdom. 
All these habits are against life. Instead of 
obedience and discipline, we ought to aim at 
preserving independence and impulse. Instead 
of ruthlessness, education should tr^^ to develop 
justice in thought. Instead of contempt it 
ought to instil reverence, and the attempt at 
understanding ; towards the opinions of others 
it ought to produce, not necessarily* acquies- 
cence, 1)ut only* such opposition as is combined 
with imaginative apprehension and a clear reali- 
zation of the grounds for opposition. Instead 
of credulitv, the object should be to stimu- 
late constructive doubt, the love of mental ad- 
venture, the sense of worlds to conquer by enter- 
prise and boldness in thought. Contentment 
with the status quo, and subordination of the 
individual pupil to political aims, owing to the 
indifference to the things of the mind, are the 
immediate causes of these evils ; but beneath 
these causes there is one more fundamental, the 
fact that education is treated as a means of 
acquiring power over the pupil, not as a means 
of nourishing his own growth. It is in this that 
lack of reverence shoe's itself ; and it is only by* 
mere reverence that a fundamental reform can 
be effected. 

“ What is to be desired is the free 

choice of ends with which it is not necessary to 
interfere. 

# « « 

% 

“What makes obedience seem necessary in 
schools is the large classes and overworked 
teachers demanded by a false economy. Those 
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who have no experience of teaching are incapable 
of imagining the expense of spirit entailed by any 
really living instruction. They think " that 
teachers can reasonably be expected to work 
as many hours as bank clerks. Intense fatigue 
and irritable nerves arc the result, and an 
absolute necessity of performing the day’s task 
mechanicall3^ But the task cannot be performed 
mechanically' except by' exacting obedience. 

» # * 

, “Discipline, as it exists in schools, is very 
largely*^ an evil. There is a kind oi discipline 
which is necessary to almost all achievement, 
and which perhaps is noi sufficiently valued by 
those who react against the ]jiirely' external 
discipline oT traditional methods. The desirable 
kind of discipline is the kind that comes from 
within, which consists in the power of pursuing 
a distant object steadily, foregoing and suffering 
many things on the way. This involves the 
subordination of impulse to will, the power of 
a directing actirin by large creative desires even 
at moments when they are not vividly' alive. 
Without this, no serious ambition, good or bad, 
can be realised, no consistent purpose can 
dominate. This kind of discipline is very' 
necessary, but can only result from strong desires 
for ends not immediately' attainable, and can 
only be produced by education if education 
fosters such desires, which it seldom does at 
present. Such discipline springs from one’s own 
will, not from outside authority. It is not this 
kind \Vhich is sought in most schools, and it is 
not this kind w'hich seems to me an evil.” 

He sums up his ideas on fear ofthought, 
in this manner : 

“Men fear thought as they fear nothing else 
on earth— more than ruin, more even than death. 
Thought is subservient and revolutionary, 
destructive and terrible ; thought is merciless to 
privilege, established institutions, and coi^fbrtablc 
habits ; thought is anarchic and lawless, in- 
different to authority, careless of the w'ell-tried 
wisdom of the ages. Thought looks into the 
pit of hell and is not afraid. It sees man, a feeble 
speck, surrounded by unfathomable depths of 
silence ; yet it bears itself proudly, as unmoved 
as if it were lord of the universe. Thought is 
great and swift and free, the light of the world, 
and the chief glory of man. 

“But if thought is to become the possession 
of many, not the privilege of the few', w'e must 


have done w'ith fear. It is fear that holds men 
back— fear lest their cherished beliefs should prove 
delusions, fear lest the institutions by' w'hich 
they live should prove harmfid, fear lest they 
themselves should prove less worthy' of respect 
than they' have supposed themselves to be. 
‘Should the working man think freely about 
property ? Thefi what will become of us, the 
rich ? "should young men and young w’omen 
think freely about sex ? Then w'hat w'ill become 
of morality ? Should soldiers think freely fibout 
w'ar ? Then what will become of military' dis- 
cipline ? Away with thought ! Back into the 
shades of prejudice, lest property, morals, and 
war should be endangered ! Better men should 
be stupid, slothful, and oppressive than that 
their thoughts should be tree. For if their 
thoughts were free they might not think as they 
do. And at all co.sts thi.s disaster must be aver- 
ted.’ So the opp<,>uents of thought argue in the 
uDconscii)us depths of their souls. And so they 
act in their I'liurchcs, their schools, and their 
universities. 

“AV> inspired by fenv enn further 

life. II ope y not fenVy is the creative principle in 
human affairsy *** * * 'flu, wish to preserve 
the past rather than the ht>pc of creating the 
future dominates the minds of those who control 
the teaching of the young. ^ * Education 

should not aim at a p{issivc awareness of dead 
facts, but at an activity' directed towards the 
world that our efforts are to create. It should 
be inspired, not by a rcgretiul hankering after 
the extinct beauties of Greece and the Kenais- 
sance, but bv a shining vision of the society that 
is to be, oi* the triiunjdis the ^ thought will 
achieve in the time to come, and of the ever- 
widening horizon of man’s survey over the uni- 
verse. Those wdio arc taught in this spirit w'ill 
be filled with life and hope and joy, able to bear 
their part in bringing to mankind a future less 
somber than the past, with faith in the glory 
that human effort can create.” 

I have given these long extracts, in order 
to show^ how one of the foremost English 
thinkers of the age, a man typical of what 
is best in English thought, feels in this 
matter. The reader also must think 
independently and not accept his oj>inions 
like gospel truth. That there is a great 
deal of truth in what he says, cannot be 
denied. 


ART IN MUSLIM INDIA 
I. Architecture. 


P ATHAN architecture, especially in 
Upper India, the land of stone, has 
a certain gloomy^ massiveness and 
solidity, but in general it lacks the elegance 


of finish, delicacy and wealth of decoration 
of the buildings of the Mughal period. The 
brick palaces and mosques of the Bengal 
sultans (at Gaur), however, foriji a class 
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apart from the stone edifices of that age 
found in other parts of India, and indicate 
a higher level of design and decoration, 
and on the whole give the impression of 
having been moie influenced lociii genius 
and local art traditions, while the other 
Muslim buildings of India clearly suggest 
a foreign origin. 

It has been supposed that the radiating 
arch was introduced into Indict by the 
Muhammadans, because the Hindu arch 
follows the cantiliver principle and is made 
up of horizontal stones laid in overlapp- 
ing layers. We find one example of it in 
the huge arch of Altamash in the enclosure 
of the Qutab mosque. Early Pathan archi- 
tecture is represented by mosques, tombs, 
minars and arched gateways. Its later 
representatives are the Sharqi buildings 
of Jaunpur and the fine brick palaces and 
mosques of the Bengal Sultans at Gaur. 
Some of the buildings of the Tughlacj 
period suggest the ancient Egyptian style 
by their sloping walls and general heavy 
and dark appearance ; but no connection 
between ancient Egypt and Pathan India 
has been historically established. Nor do 
We find any Hindu influence in the Pathan 
buildings* 

Mughal builders especially in the age 
of Akbar show a decided Hindu influence 
in resj)ect of narrow columns, •pilasters, 
corbel brackets and some other ornamen- 
tal features ; but their essential type and 
architectural principles are j)urely Muham- 
madan. The distinctive featiires of the 
Mughal architecture are— 

(i) the pronounced dome like an in- 
verted bell, 

(ii) long slender turrets at the corners, 

(iii) palace halls supported on pillars 
or following the Barmiari (12 doors ) prin- 
ciples, that is combining a rootn and four 
corridors in one, 

(iv) the distinctly Indo-Saraccn gate, 
which takes the fomi of a huge semi-dome 
sunk in the front wall and bearing an 
admirable proportion to the building, 
while the actual entrance is a small rectan- 
gular ojiening under this arch. 

Fergusson gives the highest praise to 
this style of gateway, and places it far 
above the Gteek and Gothic conceptions of 


the door in respect of propriety and gran- 
deur. The best example of it is the Buland 
Darwaza of Fathpur Sikri. 

Many of the ornamental pillars of 
Akbar’s buildings at Fathpur Sikri and the 
Jahangiri Mahal in Agra Fort are thin 
and tapering like those of Hindu temples, 
while the corbel brackets (especially in the 
tomb of Shaikh Salim Chishti and the hall 
of jirivate audience at Fathpur Sikri) 
are exact copies of the brackets of many 
a Hindu temple like that of Dilwara on 
Mount Abu. The decorative detail of a 
bell hanging from a chain in relief, which is 
found in one of the Muhammad an tombs of 
Ahmadabad and a few North Indian build- 
ings, is also of Hindu origin. 

The conspicuous Mughal dome, which 
is larger than an exact hemisphere, has 
been supposed by one school to be a 
copy of the 1)cll-shapcd tents of the Turko- 
mans of Central Asia, because there was 
nothing like it in Pathan or Hindu 
architecture ; ljut a pre-Mughal temple in 
Central India is said to have this sort of 
dome. Mr. Havel holds that the Mughal 
dome is really of Hindu origin and re- 
presents an attempt to translate into 
stone or brick the figure of a drop of 
water resting on a leaf^. which in 
Sanskrit literature is the emblem of the 
shortness of human life and the uncertainty 
of all earthly things. This theory .seems 
to be lar-fetehed. 

Akbar was a builder in red sand-stone 
and Shah Jahan in white marble ; on both 
we have plenty of carvings and relief work 
and i>erforated stone lattices ; but Shah 
Jahan’s buildings were also grander, 
larger, more delicately decorated, and far 
more costly. Akbar's chief edifices are the 
Akbari Mahal in Agra Fort and much of 
the fortifications of that place, the 
buildings at Sikandra, Fathpur Sikri, the 
fort of Attock, etc. Shall Jahan built the 
Juma Masjid of Delhi, all the fort palaces 
of new Delhi or Shahjahanabad (except the 
little Pearl Mosque there, which was 
built by Aurangzib), the great Pearl 
Mosque of Agra, and many of the marble 
palaces and mosques in Agra fort, the 
Taj Malial, Itimad-ud-daula’s tomb, the 
marble pavilions on the Anna Sagar at 
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Ajmir, and many others. Aurangzib 
built only the small Pearl Mosque in Delhi 
Fort and the tomb of his wife at Auranga- 
bad ; but some grand mosques were built 
by other persons in his reign, such as 
Wazir Khan’s mosque at Lahore, Zinat-un- 
nissa’s mosque in Delhi, etc. 

II. Painting. 

Painting received a great stimulus at 
the Court of Akbar and continued to 
improve till the fall of Shah Jahan. The 
Quranic law forbids man to reproduce the 
form of any living being, and hence 
orthodox Muhammadans * can not draw 
an^'thing except plants, flowers and 
geometrical designs (arabesques). Akbar 
was not an orthodox Muhammadan, and 
he engaged many painters and patronised 
their arc. 

On account of the Quranic prohibition, 
rich Muhammadans (especially in Central 
Asia) used to employ Chinese painters whose 
name { nakkash-i’chim) became proverbial 
in Persian literature for excellence of 
workmanship. In the earliest paintings of 
Khurasan, Bukhara, etc., we see complete 
Chinese influence, especially in the faces, 
and the representation of rocks, sheets of 
water, fire and dragons. There are some 
dated manuscrijjts in the Khuda Bakhsh 
Library, Patna, the illuminations of which 
enable us to trace the history of Saracen 
art in Indict vStej) by step with absolute 
certainty. The sumptuous Shiihtiamiih 
presented by Ali Mardan Khan to the 
Emperor Shah Jahan in 1689 A.D. ( though 
executed much earlier) represents the pure 
Chinese art of Central Asia. Specimens of 
this school must have reached India early 
in Akbar’s reign and even before. 

In the Court of our truly national king 
Akbar, this Chinese ( or extra-Indian 
Muslim) art mingled with pure Hindu art — 
whose traditions had been handed down 
unchanged since the days of the Ajanta 
frescoes and the Bharhut and Ellora 
reliefs.*?* Thus Muslim art in India under- 
went its first transformation. 

* I knew a Muhammadan hawker of Agra 
who refused to deal in marble mosaics represent- 
ing even parrots ! 

t An irory relief representing pastoral 


The rigidity of the Chinese outline was 
softened. The conventionalit}^ of Chinese 
art was discarded. We note a new method 
of representing rocks, water and fire, which 
is no doubt suggestive of the Chinese 
School, but it is clearly the Chinese School 
in a process of dissolution and making a 
nearer approach to Nature. The scenery 
and features are distinctly Indian. In short, 
the new element in the old is unmistakable 
even to a casual beholder. The Khuda 
Bakhsh copy of Tarikh-i-Khandan-i-Timuria 
is the best contemporary example of this 
change that we possess in any public library 
in India. Readers in England have a slight- 
h' later and more developed cxjimplc 
( th<nigh of Aklj.'ir’s lifetime) in the illumi- 
nated Razm-namnli ( Persian translation 
of the Mahnbharut ) preserved in the South 
Kensington Museum. 

This ])rocess of the Indiaiiisation of 
Saracen art continued after Akbar’s time, 
till at last in the reign of Shah Jahan the 
Chinese influence entirely disappeared, the 
Indian style became ])red()minant, and 
the highest dcYclopmcnt was reached (as 
wc see in the Khuda Bakhsh copy of the 
Padishahnawah ) in delicacy of features 
and colouring, minuteness of detail, wealth 
and variety of ornamentation and approxi- 
mation to Nature (but without attaining 
either to true jicrspective or to light and 
shade ). 

This Indo-Saracen art was entirely 
developed in the courts of the Mughal Em- 
jierors. The subjects chosen were portraits 
of living men, scenes from the Persian 
epics, like the Shahnamiih, fancy portaits 
of saints and darvishes, pictures of historic 
scenes, landscapes, imaginary female figures 
especially at the toilet, hunting scenes, 
episodes from the popular Persian love- 
poems, and also scenes of Hindu mytho- 
logy to illustrate the Persian translations 
of the Ramayaii and Mahabharai made 
by order of Akbar, or detached scenes ol 
Hindu mytholog^^ 

Portrait painting reached its perfection 

scenes of Krishna’s life, done at Murshidabad 
about a century ago and now in Mr, P. C. 
Manuk’s possession, looks exactly like a twin 
brother of the stone reliefs of Bharhut showing 
our old rural life ! 
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about the middle of the 17th century (un- 
der Shah Jahan), True, expression was not 
studied, but so far as we can judge fidelity 
to the living original was secured in a high 
degree, and the colouring and drapery 
reached the perfection of delicacy. The 
master secrets of these craftsmen were 
their indigo and gold colours, which three 
centuries (often of neglect and rough 
handling) have failed to weaken, fade, or 
cause to cake off. Their night scenes and 
fire-works were a speciality, skill in which 
has been lost by their unworthy grand- 
children. 

III. Thk S(j-CALLtti) Rajput School 
OF Indian Paintin(;. 

What Dr. Coomaraswami calls the 
Rajput School of painting is not an indi- 
genous Hindu product, nor has it any 
natural connection with Rajputana. The 
vassal Rajas of the Mughal Empire used 
to enlist painters trained in the imperial 
court and employ them in representing 
scenes from the Hindu epics and romances 
and other subjects of a purely Hindu 
character, but the style and art-ideas of 
these painters are exactly the same as 
those of the jiainters* employed by the 
Mughal Court. There is a ceriain cnide- 
ness,— the use of staring colours, a return 
to rigidity of outline, and a certain bare- 
ness or poverty of environment,— in the 
Rajput School, because it falls short of the 
])erfection of detail, delicacy of touch and 
elaboration of ornament which marked 
the climax of Mughal art in the age of Shah 
Jahan. The Rajput Princes who patronised 
these painters were less rich and civilized 

* So thoroughly were the painters of Hindu 
subjects imbued with the spirit of their masters 
who drew Muslim or Mughal Court pictures 
that the result is often comic to a modern critic. 
I have seen some beautiful and genuinely old 
Indo-Saracen Hindu pictures which represent 
the elders of Mathura, dressed and armed like 
Mughal courtiers, going out to meet Krishna ; 
and Ram advancing to the conquest of Lanka 
with his army marching in exact divisions, witli 
all the arms, equipment and transport of the 
Mughal imperial army, artillery not left out ! 
The Kantarbands bristle with daggers. A few 
strokes with a brush can turn him into Akbax. 
Kadha is only a Mughal noble lady at her toilet ^ 
with fewer ornaments. 


than the Emperors of Delhi, and hence 
their painters represent a comparatively 
primitive school, or more correctly, suggest 
the idea of their being the work of the 
immature pupils of the old masters of the 
Mughal Court working in a less cultured 
atmosphere and for poorer patrons. The 
art traditions of this so-called Rajput School 
have continued with little change or 
development at Jgiiput till to-day. Cater- 
ing for the modern European market has 
effectually destroyed all hope of its rising 
above old convention or showing a life of 
its own. 

Indo-Saracen painting rapidly declined 
after the death of Shah Jahan. Aurangzib^s 
puritanical simplicity and miserliness, the 
imperial bankruptcy caused by his many 
wars, and the disorder and impoverish- 
ment which seized the Mughal Empire 
under his successors, led to the starvation 
of artists and the disappearance of all 
genius in this line. Cheap inferior pictures 
continued to be drawn and the life of the 
artist in India became miserable in the 18th 
century, except under a rare Rajah or 
Nawab here and there, till the invasion of 
Nadir Shah (17391, which left chaos 
behind it. In the last quarter of the 18th 
century there was a revival of art under 
the patronage of the Nawabs of Oudh. 
But European art .now began to exercise a 
fatal and dominating influence upon Indo- 
Saracen art. The result was the bastard 
Lucknow School of Painting, — a contemp- 
tible half-breed i)roduct without any of the 
good features of either the Indian or the 
European stjde. Taste, conception and 
execution alike were vulgar and affected 
and none of these works is enlivened by a 
single spark of genius. In the 20th century 
there has been a revival of interest in 
the old Indian paintings, thanks to the 
teachings of Mr. Havel, Dr. Coomara- 
swami and Sister Nivedita. The price of 
genuine old Indian pictures has been 
greatl}^ raised by European and American 
collectors, and there is at present a consi- 
derable trade in faked old Indian pictures, 

* The so-called old portrait of Akbar fond- 
ling h^s Christian wife, described by Father 
Hosten is only a specimen of the Lucknow 
school, probably done after 1825. 
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that is, modem copies made from a few 
genuine old originals but artificially treated 
to look old and passed off on unsuspecting 
European buyers, as genuinely antique 
art works. 

The new school of Indian paintings 
which is represented by Abanindranatli 
Tagore and his best pupil Nando Lai Bose, 
deliberately imitates the Ajanta style. 
The Mughal school has also found a few 
modern imitators ; but these are all 
artificial products, and not works of 
a living inspiration or genius ; hence they 
cannot possibly cause a new birth or de- 
velopment of a living growing Indo- 
Saracen art. They lack the “divine mad- 
ness’' of the true creative spirit. 

The so-called Kangra School represents 
a belated but jmre survival of Indo- 
Saracan art dealing with Hindu subjects. 
Its chief master was Molaram, who lived 
in the Garhawal hills at the end of the 
18th century. These hill tracts had 
esca|x:d the anarchy which ruined the 
Mughal Empire in the 18th century and 
also the influence of European art, which 
began’to move up the Gangetic valley from 
1765 onwards. Therefore, the Kangra 
School retained well into the 19th century, 
the unadulterated form of an art which 
had been completely modified or disappear- 
ed in its cradlc-lands of Agra, Delhi, etc. 
Molaram’s colouring is extremely beauti- 
ful and his representation of animals, 
]>lants, etc., has remarkable delicacy of 
touch and charm, in spite of their palp- 
able conventionality. His night-pieces 
are of special excellence. 

The last attempt to revive Indo-Saracen 
])ainting was made by Ranjit Singh (about 
1825-40), but the result, in spite of its 
elaborate prettiness, is only suggestive of 
the last gasp of an old and discarded horse, 
suddenly flogged into life. 

There was no development of art 
during the Maratha predominance (1750- 
1800). But Hingane, the Maratha envoy 
at Delhi, and other officers of his race 
collected many old Mughal paintings and 
Sanskrit manuscripts illuminated with 
very fine miniatures at Delhi and the Rajput 
courts, and sent them to the Deccan for the 
Rajahs of Satara and the Peshwas of Puna. 


The decadence of the Mughal royalty and 
nobility as the result of Nadir’s invasion 
gave the Marathas a rare opportunity to 
collect the richest art treasures of an older 
generation, and several of these still 
survive in the - Bombay Presidency, as I 
discovered during my tours in Maha- 
rashtra. 

In one branch of sculpture, namely, 
ivory carving (often in miniature) perfec- 
tion was reached in the Mughal j>eriod,and 
the art has continued with hardly any 
decay to almost our own day, when it is 
fast dying out for want of patronage. 

IV. Thk Tkxtii k Akt. 

India has been famous from very ancient 
times for lici* fine cotton cloth. The hot 
climate of the plains promoted the manu- 
facture of thin muslins for the use of kings 
and nobles. Silk rearing and silk weaving 
were also Ji highly develo])ed and flourish- 
ing art even before the Muhammadan 
period. Velvet and scarlet cloth were never 
indigenous in the country but were import- 
ted from abroad, (usually Europe), and 
these were special favourites of our 
Muhammadan rulers. A rich trade in them 
was carried on by foreigners, especially 
European merchants, thoughout the 
Mughal period. 

It is difficult to vSpeak with certainty on 
the subject, but the Muhammadans seem to 
have introduced or at least to have greatly 
developed the variety and richness of em- 
broidery. Large numbers of skilled artisans 
were maintained by our Muhammadan 
rulers to work figures with coloured cotton 
thread or silk thread or metallic thread on 
cloth of various kinds. There was immen- 
se variety in the designs, classes of fabrics 
and the nature of the material used (see 
Ain-i-Akhariy Vol, 1). The shawl industry 
of Kashmir and the Panjab was distinctly 
the creation of the Mughal Emperors. The 
kinkhab and other lands of embroidery 
work which they required for themselves 
and their courtiers, made them maintain 
large State-fiictories of weavers and embroi- 
derers in many towns, besides patronising 
private artisans. Ahmadabad in Gujrat, 
Masulipatam and a few other towns w^re 
the most famous among tlje seats of the 
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doth industry. Caq^ets for the floor and 
hangings for the walls were most likely 
introduced into India by Muhammadan 
rulers, and the perfection of ornamentation, 
floral decoration and artistic harmony 
of -colours in these was reached in the 
reign of Shah Jaban,when extremely costly 
carpets were manufactured for the court. 
Clofh canopies of state were exclusively 
used and these were also manufactured at 
great cost and in a sumptuous style, usu^ 
ally at Ahmadabad and in Kashmir. (They 
were known in the Hindu period, too.) 

The court was the chief purchaser of 
these things, but a certain quantity was 
also produced for exportation abroad by 
private traders. Silk embroidery was 
carried to a high artistic level and the 
muslin industry of Dacca flourished 
greatly as the result of royal patronage 
during the Muhammadan period. 

V. The Jeweller’s and Goldsmith’s Art. 

These were, no doubt, highl}" developed 
in the Hindu period, but they received a 
great impetus under the Mughals, who 
lavished large sums on them, partly from 


their natural love of luxury and partly 
from the political necessity of giving costly 
ornaments in return for presents received 
from others or as gilts of honour to foreign 
rulers and their own sons and officers. 
(For Shah Jahan’s jewellery see my Histori- 
cal Essays, ‘‘The Wealth of Ind”.) 

VI. Pottery and Metal Work. 

Ornamental pottery and metal work 
were also very highly developed. The Hindu 
kings of old are not very likely to have 
used porcelain or any kind of costly 
earthenware, as their religious prejudices 
confined them to stone vessels and cheap 
clay pots and pans which could be thrown 
away after one use. As the metal vessels 
in Hindu houses have to be daily scrubbed, 
there was no room for ornamental brass or 
silver vessels for show or metal vessels 
with inlaid work (koft-gari) in a Hindu 
household. Hence, inlaid metal vessels, 
porcelains, Bidri [)ots and even sumptu- 
ously decorated brass and silver vessels 
were characteristic of the Muhammadan 
])criod of India and not of the Hindu. 

Jadttnath Sarkar, 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Mats Education in India* 

In the course of an article in .the July 
number of the Bulletin of the Indian Ra- 
tionalistic Society, Mr, Wajid Ali, B.A. 
(Cantab) writing on the subject observes : 

Friend and foe alike deplore the ignorance of the 
Indian masses. Ignorance is undoubiedly an evil 
but to attribute complete ignorance of things to the 
Indian .ryot is almost a.s preposter us as to hold 
Nando Gho.sh responsible for all the evils of the uni- 
verse. In some re pects the ryot is the most cultured 
proleteriat in the world. In his folklore he has an 
unwritten literature which can compare with the best 
of its written rivals. Many scholars nold that India 
the original home of those wonderful nursery tales 
which delight men (.£ all ages and all countries. 'Lhen 
again, the ryot is very often a better philosopher than 
his compatriot, the ‘i^hadralok.’ His conception of 
the Universe is deeper and more* humane and his code 
of morals much less sophisticated. He is also, in . 


his humble way, a connoisseur in art. He enjoys his 
country ballads and can often sing them with great 
feeling He goes to the village Jatras and has a true 
appreciation of real drama. And above all a mystic 
vein pervades his life. 1 have often come across 
peasants who have shamed me by their deep and pro- 
found observations. 

*rhe ryot then is not a savage or even a barbarian, 
rhe modern idea that the Indian proleteriat is igno- 
rant is the outcome of tl»e fallacy that education is 
.synonymous with literacy. This is only another 
illustration of the incorrigible bourgois tendency to 
place artiliciality over intrinsic value. If education 
meant literacy, then, Mohammad, Homer, Akbar and ^ 
many other giants of the human race would be classed 
w'ilh the savage. Letters are only one kind of instru- 
ments for imparting education and are not by any 
nT-ans the only kind. There used to be education 
long before letters were invented. The great authors 
of the Vedas and the Upanishads were not literate 
men. The Iliad and the Odyssey were composed 
before the Greeks had learnt the use of alphabets* 
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Great ci\’ili 2 ations like that of Peru flourished long 
before writing was known. 

Man therefore can be educated without the 
knowledge of letters, ^^ere learning again is not 
education. Even an extensive knowledge of books 
does not necessarily mean that its possessor is really 
educated. He might be in the words of the Persian 
moralist *‘Charpav baro kitabi chand " a quadruped with 
a load of books on its back. Education means the 
proper cultivation of body and mind. Books are a 
means of imparting it, so are painting, muj»ic, folklore, 
gymnastics, sports and many other things 'Phe 
ancient Greeks used to make music and g\mnastics 
an essential part of education along with poetry, 
mathematics and other subjects. No single method is 
sufficient All have to be used in combination to 
produce a really good result. 

Continuing the writer observes : 

Wc often notice that .m Itnglish working man has 
a clearer conception of the British ( onslitution th.tn 
an M. A, of the C alcutta University who has spent 
years in the study of the subject, 'fhe rc.ison for this 
apparent anomaly ! ^ the fact that while our scholar 
gets his ideas only from books the other man imbibes 
them from his surroundings. Constitutional ideas 
ha\e become a part of the national culture of the 
Britisli race. It 's when an idea becomes a part of 
the national culture tliat its influence is most deeply 
felt. S.ich for instance, is the case with our religious 
ideas. 

W'e have however to confess that though oui 
popular culture is s(j rich in religion and f<>lk literature 
it is hopelessly out of date in politics, economics, 
science ;#nd sociology. These things we have to learn 
from Europe as the Kurojieans have to learn from us 
their religion and philosophy. 

fhe problem for the Indian reformer then is how 
to make the scientific conceptions' of Kunjpe also a 
part of our national culture. It must however be 
remembered that we have not only to introduce a 
strong vein i)f western culture but to systematise and 
modify our owm in such a way that they might to- 
gether make a consistent and harmonious whole. If 
we succeed in this we shall have produced a civili- 
;'ation which would be superior both to that of India 
yf the past and of Europe of the present. We should 
remember however that the body should be looked 
after in the same way as the mind. No nation that 
neglects the health of its members can survive. In 
this connection I do not think that we can do better 
than revive the sports that have delighted our country- 
men for thousands of years. 

Looking at th^ question from this broad point of 
view I cannot help holding that literary education must 
form only a fraction of w'hat we have to impart to the 
ryot. Our activity must cover a wide field. Wc 
have to study and use the methods by which religious 
culture has been introduced into the country. We 
Iwe to press into our service the actor, the ballad 
WOger, the artist, the folklorist, the musician and the 
athlete, to mention only a few out of many. The 
education I am speaking of cannot be fully imparted 
at the school, W'e have h id nearly a hundred years 
of pure school education and the result has been 
disappointing. We have to convert the whole atmos- 
phere in which the man breathes into one va.st school. 
We should try to establish schools by all meins but 


tlu!)^ are not sufficient by themsslves . and even if wo 
do not have them we should prosecute our object by 
other means. 


Imperial Unity : The Case of India* 

In the course“t)f a long article under the 
above caption in the June number of Hast 
it West, Prof. Brij Narain, m.a., writes^ 

At the meeting of the Imperial ('onference held 
in May igi i Mr. Joseph Ward proposed the creation 
of an Imperial Parliament with legislative power in 
Imperial affairs and an executive of twelve responsible 
to the electorates of the I’nited Kingdom, ('anada, 
Australia. .South .Africa, New /ealand and Newfound- 
land. The President of the Tonfert nee, Mr. Asquith, 
then Premier, did not accept the proposal. He 
tiuiuglit th.it the creation of an Imperial I’arliamcnl 
and an Imperial 1‘Aetulive ‘ would impair if not 
altogether destrc»y the authority of the Government 
of the I'nited Kingdom hi such gr.uc matters as the 
conduct of foreign policy’*, and lu* declared in 
unequivocal terms f/iat uuthovi/y t ea/./ not hv shared. 

But the feeling which has grown up in the DoniL 
nions during the war is that it must be somehow 
shared. The people of tlie Dominions have helped to 
win the great war : they have fouglit hard and fought 
well, hut as to the future we are told, ilieir resolution 
“may be expressed in two words: Never again. In 
unanswerable fashion they have .issertcd their right 
to a place in the Supreuno Council of the hanpirc.’* 
(Maniott in the Nineteenth Century ior January 
igi7). 

British statesmen no longer deny the right. But 
if the claim of the Dominions to share the authority 
of the British Parliament in matters . foreign policy 
is admitted, the constitution of the British Empire 
must be reformed. W'hat are the possible lines of 
reform ? 

rhe necessity ot reform in the existing constitution 
of the h'mpire has been shown ; the more important 
plans fur securing Imperial unity have been considered. 
'I'he whole question may now be discussed with 
reference to India. 

“One of the disadvantages arising to a dependency 
from its dependence on the* dominant country, 
wrote Corn<;wall Lewis some eighty years ago, “is 
that it is involvL*d in the wars of the dominant country.” 
I'or example* if the dominant country should be 
plunged in wars, either from the necessity of self- 
defence, or through its own ambiton or the ambition 
of other states, the dependency is necessarily a party 
of them Hence its trade may lx* disturbed, its 
merchant vessels exposed to the risk of capture, and 
its territory, even, made the theatre of war without its 
having done anything to provoke hostilities, or 
having had any means (4 preventing them, and 
although it is only, as it were, a formal party to the 
dispute.” India became involved in the great war 
on account of the political connection with ihe 
United KingdAm. Of the events which led to the 
war India kn€w no more at the time than the 
Dominions and with the l auses of the war she was 
even remotely connected. 

When war broke out we in India also realized lilce 
the people in the Dominions that war is ai^ interest 
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which overmasters all other Interests. As in the 
Dominions, projected internal reform and development 
had to be abandoned and as much of the labour and 
capital of the country as could be spared was turned 
to war uses. The Dominions played an important 
part in the war, sc did India. British India, it is 
recognized, broke the power of d'urkey. 

The writer continues : 

That the people of the Dominions should be asked 
to fight for the hanpire when they have no share in 
determining the foreign policy of the hmpire, Is held 
to be an anomaly. But what is anomaly in the (Msc 
of the Dominions is also an anomaly in the case of 
India, imUjss oldfashioned ideas tt* the relation of a 
dependency to the dominant country arc to prevail. 
It should be recognized that the hardships which war 
imposes and the sacrifices whicli it demands are as 
real in the case of a dependency as. in that of a 
self-governing portion of tlu; hanpire, from which it 
follows that in inalters of pi'ace and war which affect 
the whole hanpirc, a dependency has as mia h a right 
to be consulted, before any decision is taken, as any 
othtjr pari of the |{mpire. And if any hcderal 
organs of consultation or legislation are created, 
provision must he made for the adecpiate representa- 
tion of a dcpcnd(‘ncy. 

'Fhe problem has not always been thus slated. In 
*'The Problem of National I'nity ' published a (piarter 
of a century ago, Mr. George R. Fi'rkin thus answered 
the objection that India is an insuperable obstacle to 
a h'cderal system for the hanpire : 

“India is practically a Crown colony, and O ' yet 
the UnitcJ Kingdom has shown no inclination to 
govern it otherwise than as a (Town colony. 'Die 
same duty may be rightly accepted and duly fulfilled 
by British people as a whole under any system of 
common Governinent, To accept it would create no 
new national burden it risk, would react no more 
upon the ordinary political development of the various 
States than it has upon that of the I ’nited Kingdom.’’ 

The problem of India is solved by transferring luT 
from the control of the United Kingdom to llie joint 
control of th(’ United Kingdi^m and the Dvtminions ! 

In Mr. Herbert Samuel’s scheme provisitm is 
made for the representation of India in the Imperial 
Assembly, but the Imperial h’.xccutivc will consist of 
the representatives of the United Kingdom and of tiic 
four great Dominions. It is admitted that th(‘ 
Assembly will be nuTely a place for discussion, a 
Parliamant in the ctN mological sense of llu.* term ; it is 
also clear that the repn'sentali\ es of India in the 
Assembly will be a mere fraction of the total 
number of the Assembly If India is not represented 
on the Imperial Kxecutivc, she will have praeticallv 
no voice in the conduct of foreign aiT.iirs of the 
Umpire of which she is an important member. The 
Federal Executive and the Federal .Assembly will 
practically control the destinies of India. Under the 
system proposed India will have two masters, the 
I ’nited Kingdom and the four great Dominions. W'ill 
the new arrangement be acceptable to the people of 
India ? Prt^fessor Diccy says : “I'he Parliament and 
the Government of the United Kingdom may be 
chargeable with grave terrors : they have fallen into 
i^aqy blunders. But they have never forgotten — they 
will never, one trusts, forget that — they hold a 
commo]{ trusteeship, whether it be India or in the 


Crown Colonies, or in the Protectorates, or within our 
own borders, of the interests and fortunes of fellow^- 
subjects w'ho have not yet attained, or perhaps in 
some cases may never attain, to the full stature of 
self-government. Is it credible that for instance, the 
people of India wall see with indifference this trustee- 
ship passes from the hands of an Imperial Parliament 
(which has more or less learned to think imperially^ and 
in England hns maintained the equal political right of 
all British Subjects) into the bands of a new made 
Imperial C’ongress which will consist in part of 
representatives of the Dominions which it may be of 
necessity, cannot give effect to this enlarged conception 
of Briti.sh citizenship 

The writer eoneluclevS : 

The answer of ever)' educated Indian w'ho under* 
stands the question wall be “NO ”. India claims to be 
treated on a footing of e(]uality with the Dominions in 
all matters affecting the Empire. She will never accept 
the Dominions as joint trustees with the United 
Kingdom of her interests. 

At the same time that w'c press for changes in the 
(mvernment of India, w'C should also insist on India 
being given a proper place in the councils of the 
Empire, and this place should not be inferior to that 
of th(‘ l).)minit>ns. It is only fair that if wc arc asked 
to make the same sacrifices as the Dominions in peace 
and w.ar, wc should be accorded the same treatment. 


The Problem of Intermarriages. 

The July number of South Indian 
Research opens witli an interesting article 
on the above subject from which we 
make the following extracts : — 

riie question of intermarriages is based on prin- 
ciples, vital to the constitution of every society. A 
race that has for centuries devoted itself to " high 
intellectual [>Lirsuits looses its integrity by marrying 
into a race that is trained exclusively for physical 
w'ork. riie European loses much by freely marrying 
into the Indian family, cross breeding then is guided 
by biological law's of heredity. The social reformer 
forgets the fact that he w'ould sometimes ruin his race 
by enthusiastically advocating interracial marriages. 
The statement that all men are equal by birth, and 
that the restriction ti^ intermarriages is only based on 
mere sentiment fatal to the progress of the race docs 
not take into account tlie law of heredity and cannot 
be arot'ptable to the scienti.sts of the tw^entieth century. 
Whether it be the intermarriage bill of the Indian 
Legislative ('ouncil, or the constructive religious reform 
of sections that carry a ( rusade against caste, th(‘ 
kuv of heredity is beyond the control of man and 
must produce its natural results, favourable or un 
favourable. 

Continuing the writer observes : 

I'o a clear biological eye the result of any fusion 
of races becomes visible before the event. Determine 
first ^ the type of the individual that you desire to 
produce and this determines the law's according to 
which the fusion has to be made. If in your love and 
enthusiasm for reform you advocate the removal of all 
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barriers for marriage, nature is no longer under your 
control and the law of heredity may prefudicLally 
denationalise your race. 

Marriage then is sacred to man. Open the pages 
of any ancient history : you will find special laws 
restricting cross breeds. Tlie integrity of the race 
has to be preserved : its particular greatness has to 
be maintained. If fusion were necessary it has to be so 
regulated as to preserve and even improve all that is 
great in it, but not diminish even a oarticlc of what 
centuries of toll has achieved for it. Mlse the supe- 
riority of it is gone. A quality becomes fixed in a 
race, not at your pleasure or your command, but by 
centuries of controlled application. It is easy to 
break an editice, but it is not jo easy to construct .m 
ideal one. The laws that guide intorm irriages have 


to follow the principles of biology and should never be 
left to the whims and fancies of lay enthusisls. 

The writer conchidcvS with the following 
words : 

Intermarriages then have to l)e viewed in the light 
of their effect upon lh«* future ot the land. Their 
purpoi^e is to improve’* the ract' far above its present 
standard. In making intermarriages, the scientist 
has to determine the strength of the existing biologic.al 
forces and shape them with .all the skill of his art.* It 
is not tile work for a layman. It has to he controlled 
by science, and as exory {*\p<‘riment is, it has to be 
modelled and remodt^lled as suits the results. Surely 
then Americ.i is right in r(‘strieling Intermarriages 
tv'tween the Americans .and the American Ncigrucs. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


The Policing of Asia. 

In view of the (juestion of the future of 
Turkey is now engaging the attention of 
the statcsnien throughout the world the 
following* c.xtiaets from a recent number 
of the London Review of Reviews etinnoi 
fail to be interesting : — 

I,iEra'-( oi.oNhi. A. ( . N atks does not view with 
approN al or eijuanimily tlie proposal wliich has licon 
made in some ejuarters tliat -'Xmeriisa should niakii 
herself answerable; to tlie la.Mguc of Nations for the 
peace, order, .and good governuDml of (Jonstanlinople 
and the Middle Ivist, and says so witli some force; in 
the March nuintier of the Xliicfci'nfh Ccnturv. 'The 
assumed “disintercstc'dness” of the I’nited States is, 
he says, in no sense entitle.d to weigh against the 
almost immemorial ‘‘ intiTi'St " of (Ireat liritain, 
Trance, and ollaT luiropean Powers. “Tmropc is 
well qualified to take charge of ( onstantinoph' and 
the Straits ’. 

I'he; near future will connect the Kuxine and the 
BaltiL, and therefore the Medileriancan and the North 
.Sea, by a great c.anal system permeating Tairope from 
N.W. toS.K. Both tcnnitii of this system be 

contndlcd by the Powers of Kurope. The Tnitcd 
States, be it remembered, liavc a Panama ( 'ana', and 
that they, as a ‘‘World l\)wer," hold and guaid. 
T.urope will do the same fur the necks of the Baltic and 
Black Seas, while Constantinople as the scat of the 
I.eagueof Nations, as proposed by others before M. 
Vcnizclos, will gu ird the outlet to the Mediterr.inean. 

As to the cx-l\irkish Provinces, (/4)1. Yates reminds 
his readers that when Turkey surrendered uncondi- 
tknially, the British and T'rench ( ios'ernments issued a 
joint declaration promising the complete and final 
onfrancliisement of the oppressed peoples, the establish- 
ment and ultimate recognition of native governments 
and administrations in Syria and Mesopotamia, and 
the encouragement of local initiative, economic de- 


velojmuMit, (‘iluration, ;md .iclminisiration of impartial 
justice, Britain and TV.ance, .is pre-nninently those 
countrits which lor ('cnturies Iiavi* been \'itall\ inte* 
rested in llie T, ist, liaxe shown hy this clci lar.'ition that 
they claim the* right to supervise the; niform of the 
eniani'ipateil jirovinccs of lh(‘ Turkish Thnjiire. 
Moreover tlu lhilish Tanpin*, ,’is mistre ".s of India, 
is vit.illy eoni'crncd witli the Bullet’ .States which li<> 
betvvc^m Tairope .ind India. T'.ven as jar east as Persia 
come?^ within her K'gilimatr sphiTi' ol inlliu'nee. Persia 
is only lit to he put in l('ading-^.lrings, and, if it is 
to have .an\' .issori.al’on with the la agur <*•' N.atlons, it 
should Ik; as the ‘‘ward ’ of ( ireal Britain. 'Therefore, 
cont'liules the writer that which we haxe shi(;lded 
we have won llu* lieht to ;idmini'.ter. The I hiited 
Slates of America will not forget that, v.aluable 
.as .are the servit es wlTich they have rendenal in this 
war to the cause of jusliie and liberty, the Western 
Woirld 'Iself still luesc-nts prohliuns which .aw.ait 
solution. 'TIu.tc i'l .a “ M iddle Wi'st,” situate between 
the (iulfs of Mexico and ( aliforni i, wliieh for misdeeds 
of rec'ont occurrenc<‘ owes a debt oi retribution, and 
th.at not to XVashington alone, 'Th(‘ good old aphorism 
AV sufor ulirii cref^ititnu h.as not set out-Za.sYo/ itstlnu*. 
l et the Tniled States p iti h up I .iheri i and set its 
iron heel upon tlu* neck of Mexico. Tairofie will 
poli<'e Asia, or .it all ecenl^ the Near and Middle Past, 
.and Kurope in this lonnection means, im/fn'mts, 
Britain. 


The Future of Turkey. 

There is at tlic present moment a great 
(leal of talk as to tlie future of Turkey. 
We take, therefore, the following from the 
Mny number of the Review of Reviews 
( London ) - 

t)ne has hisard very little of rurkey since iic 
Armistice, but it is to be assumed that the subject is 
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not being wholly neglected lay the pundits in Paris, for 
there is some drastic carving to be done. Sir William 
Mitchell Ramsay, in the International Review for 
May, says that the problem of the future of what was 
the Ottoman Kmpire must be solved by recurring to 
the old principle of ll Hi country, decentralisation and 
local self-government, which produced everything that 
was good in Anatolia ; from conquest, centralisation, 
and imperialism have sprung all its miseries. Partition 
of the country among Kuropean grabbers of land will 
cause immeasurable harm, and rank as one of the 
great crimes in history, like the partition of Poland. 
The Arab-speaking countries, Syria, Arabia, North 
Africa, have the right to be disjoined absolutely from 
Tutkish rule. Lower Mesopotamia must remain, as at 
present, along with control of the Baghdad line, under 
British regulation. The Armenians, also, have 
confirmed their claim to free life and development, and 
cannot remain under Turkish domination, 'fhe Cireek 
claims to part of Western .\sia Minor arc strong, 
being founded both on history and on the fact that 
they are the progressive and the increasing race. But 
it is in regard to .\natolia, tlie centre and mainstay of 
Turkey, that the chief problems arise. The writer 
holds that no purely 'I'urkish administration can be 
allowed control over this bridge between Kuropc and 
Asia, nor can the nece.ssary guidance be given by any 
concert of Luropean Powers, 'fhe country must be 
administered by controllers under the guidance of one 
country, and that country should be the United 
States.* 

It is only tlie United Slates, standing outside of 
past quarrels and misunder.standings, that can act with 
a free hand without suspicion of selfish ambition. The 
United States has a great stak(? in 'Purkey— ( olleges, 
Schools, Hospitals and Mi.ssions, created on a 
grandiose scale, entirely anart from, and unsupported 
by their (lovcrnment. All has been done at private 
expense by unselfish individuals contributing money 
for what they believed to be the good of others, and 
seeking no return except in the success of tlie work 
undertaken. Phere is nothing in history to place on 
the same high level of ideal purpose. It is necessary 
now for the United States, in justice to its own citizens, 
to protect the ideals and tlie projierly of those citizens, 
and there is no other way of doing it except by direct- 
ing the 'Purkish Government. Other natkins, whether 
friendly or not to the United St.itcs, know that the 
Unitea States as a country has practically^ nothing to 
gain from this, and that it will carry out the mandate 
for a high purpo.se. Phis is a duty to the wlnile world 
imposed by present conditions on the United States. 


We Live to Learn. 

In a recent issue of The Manchester 
Guardian there appears an article on Early 
Rising from the pen of Mr. St. John 
Ervine from which we malce the following 
extracts : 

I miss, in modern fiction, two favourite 
figures from inid^Victorian romances; one, the 
minor villain, of plebeian origin, wlio always 
looked uncomfortable in evening <lress, when 
the major villain, of aristocratic origin, invited 


him to spend the evening in the company ol 
well-bred people; the other, the charming 
young lady, who, at the approach of dawn, 
sprang lightly from her couch, and running 
swiftly across^ the floor of her bedroom, flung 
open the casement windows and leaned out to 
greet the morning. Even in my romantic youth 
I sometime felt dubious about the presence of 
the minor villain in the home of the major 
villain, but I never had any dubiety about the 
young woman. I remember that she always 
drunk deep draughts of the fresh morning air, 
and because of her early rising, was reputed to 
be very healthy, both in body and in mind. 
My family never tired of preaching to me on the 
subject of early rising, and, although I could 
not bring myself to spring lightly from my couch 
before the sun was up, yet I was certain that 
nw nil willingness to do so was a fault if not 
actually a disease. 

There* has, in all times, been a general belief 
that healthy men and women naturally rise from 
their beds at an early hour ; and that belief has 
found support in our own times in the writings 
of men so dissimilar as Meredith and Mr. Arnold 
Bennett. In The Ordeal of Richard Feveref 
Meredith pronounces very heavily against the 
lie-abed; and in one of his manuals, I think, 
Mr. Bennett declares that this slnggardliness 
which he hears so much of is a sign of unhealth, 
and he bids the writer to rise up from his bed at 
seven a. m. untl get done with the business of 
luith and breakfast in time to sit down at his 
desk by eight o'clock, 1 siqipose that the flrst 
proverb taught to every child in thi.S country is 
that one which says : 

Early to bed and early to rise 

Makes a man he dtliy, wealthy, and wise, 
and I do not doubt that parents, in spile of 
e.xperience, will continue to teach this remarkable 
lie to children until the end of time. 

1 have never had any desire to rise early in 
the morning, even when I was a child, and, in 
spite of fairly good health and a reasonably 
.active mind, I hai^e .always considered myself to 
be morally culpable and physically undesirable 
because I wrapped the blankets about me and 
kept m3' head on 1113^ pillow long after the hour 
at Avhich birds and beasts were about their daily 
business. I thought that as 1 had never sprung 
lightly from m3" couch to run swifth" across m3" 
room to greet the dawn through m3' casement 
Avindows, I must be a sickly felloAA\ When T 
descended ftom mt" bedroom at nine oVdock— in 
the days when 1 could control m\" hours of des- 
cent— 1 did so Avith a consciousness of guilt. I 
s.aid to niA'self, ‘The rest of the AA’orld has done 
half a da3’’s Avork and you have not yet eaten 
your breakfast!’ 1 said to niA'self, ‘Arnold Bennet 
iias probabl3" Avritteii a thousand Avords this 
morning, and 3"OU haA"e not 3'et Avritten one !’ I 
remeitibered that Anthonv' Trollope was as 
iudustriou.s in the morning as Mr. Bennett, and 
1 recalled the storA' Avhich Mr. Bernard Shaw 
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told rrie of Sir Hall Caine, who, he said, rises tip 
at four o’clock every morning and begins work 
at once. Mr. Wells sometimes gets up in the 
middle of the night when he feels an urgent 
desire to put his thoughts on pa])er. When I 
complained to Mr. Veats on one occasion, that 
my day was so fully occupied that 1 had hardly 
any time for writing, he advised me to get up an 
hour or two earlier in the morning, and gave 
me an exhibition of some exercises in Swcflish 
drill which he performs every day. He did not 
appear to be impressed when I remindetl him 
that I seldom got to bed before midnight. 

Wherever I turned, whatever 1 read, I was 
taught that if I would have health and wealth 
and wisdom I must shake oil* my sluggardly 
habits and ijuit my bed at an early hour of th.e 
morning. 1 said to a friend, who thus advised 
me, that I had been born at midnight, and tlnat 
children born at that hour do not feel the same 
urgency to early rising than children born at 
other hours feel; bin 1 was told that this was n 
fantastic notion, and, indeed, I thought so 
m_vself. ‘Think,’ 1 said to myself, ‘of the novels 
and plays that you might hare written had you 
formed the h»abit of rising at six or seven a..u. 
instead of at eight-ihirty or nine. Vile lie abed, 
3’ou ha ve given to sleep what shouhl havelteen 
given to iiterature and the drama I’ I classed 
myself with politicians and journalists an<l 
actors, most ol whom cat their breakfasts at an 
hour when other men are beginning to think of 
luneheon, or at all events of snacks. It was 
odd, I told myself, that all the early risers of my 
acquaintance were not notably wise or healthy, 
and were all of them i)oor. Servants rose early, 
but I had not observed outside the pages of 
fiction that they were very wise, and 1 knew 
th.'it no one could possibly become wealthy on 
£20 per annum, even when caj)s ami aprons 
were provided. Almost all workmen rise early 
and almost all rich men rise late ; but workmen, 
as a class, do not monopolize wisdom or health, 
whereas the rich, though they do not monopolize 
health and wisdom, very nearly monopolize 
wealth, and certfiinly possess their share r)f 
health and wisdom. Nevertheless, such is the 
tynintw of a moral apothegm, particularly of one 
which makes for discomfort, I believed that I, a 
practised sluggard from childhood, was possessed 
of less vitality than those who rose up early in 
the morning, and 1 thought it was very unlikely 
that I would ever amass a fortune. 

Since then, however, I have made a discovery. 
It is this. All these preachers and writers on 
early are in the wrong. It is n<H natural 

lor man Wquit his bed at dawp; he does so by 
a distinct effort of will and, in most cases, 
because of the compulsion of circumstances. 
There never was, in real life, a young woman 
who sprang lightly from her couch and ran 
swiftly across the room to fling open her window 
and lean out to greet the dawn. The workman 
who rises at five a.m. on weekdays lies in bed 


until twelve o’clock on Sundays; and the 
ambition of every servant is to marry someone 
wealthy enough to allow her to lie in bed in the 
morning while someone else gets up at an early 
hour. Hence the vogue of the novelette. The 
little rhyme which is tauglu to Catholic 
children— 

Nature gives li ve. 

Custom lakes seven. 

Laziness nine, , 

.And wickedness eleven, 

may be .sound in theology hut it is unsound in 
nature. I do not believe that there Is a cow on 
this earth which is content with five hours of 
sleep. I am told by ])e(>ple who are competent to 
know that nuns suffer severely from loss of sleep, 
and are frctiuentlv found slumbering during their 
devotions. 


PoHticdl Reform and Hinduism 

Mr. A. (i. llogg, in the course of a long 
article under tlie tibove caption writing in 
the July number of the Intcrnntlanal 
Review ()/' Missions { London ) oliserves : 

What iiro the features of Hinduism which 
lend support to the suggestion that in Iiulia 
])olilical ami religions reform con.aitute very 
much a single iiroblem ? The question is eompli* 
cated by tlie old diffieulty that Hinduism is so 
much more of a social system tlian a creed. The 
feature which first Icajis to the c^'»‘ is caste ; and, 
as we sh.'ill see, caste is imieeil one of the 
religious o])stacles to llie evolution of respon- 
sible government. Hut if for the moment \vc 
consider caste simply as a system of social 
cleavage, and neglect the doctrine of kurmn 
which is its religious basis, it docs not seem 
inconceivable tlial the obstacle to responsible 
govcniinent jircscnlcd by the cfisle clcavage.s 
might in time disaiipear without a religious 
revolution. For caste has jiroved itself to be 
an pistitulion which can bend without breaking. 
Lnder modern inliucnces it is liccoming possible, 
without disloyalty to caste, to act in ways 
which formerly would have involved breach of 
caste. And this capacity of the caste idea to 
survive changes in the content of the caste 
prohibitions suggests the interesting (question 
whether Hindus might not eoiieeivably learn to 
believe in that political cipiality of all citizens 
which responsible government presupposes, 
without surrendering in other respects the 
dogma of human inequality that is the essence 
of caste. In Britain .sincere admission of political 
equality is by no means incompatible with most 
undemocratic social distinctions. Is soniethin^»* 
similar in the way of inconsistent compromise 
out of the quest i<)n in India ? 
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The Coloniiatibn of Mesopotamia by 
Indians. 

We take tlic following from a recent 
issue of The Review of Reviews of London ; 

One of tlic best forms in which the country 
will derive great acl vantage is the eolonisrition 
of Mesopotamia by the Indians. The product- 
ive areas of Ihibylcuiia will furnish many a 
wandering labourer with sufficient to live upon 
comfortably, if he engages himself in agricultural 
pursuits. The poorer classes tjf India will con- 
sider it a boon to migrate to a country where 
they will be free from the fear of taniine. Not a 
few are driven to dire destitution every year by 
the awful ravages of this calamity. The Indian 
Government has done much to eonihat the evil 
by opening up canals in the land where no na- 
tural supply of water is procurable, but yet the 
danger exists, and it is a very real one. 

This plan would be heli)ful to both countries. 
India might then do without her costly famine 
departments, labourers and tradesmen emigrat- 
ing could not but enormously increase their 
earnings, and religious ties need not stand in the 
way. The educated Indian and a better form 
of Government must inevitably ])roduce ])ro- 
found psychological and material changes : 

After a complete survey of the Babylonian 
regions has been made, the next move will l)e to 
intimate and extensively advertise the oj)ening 
j3rospeets rnid eojieessions which tlie(h)verninent 
IS willing to make in favour of the emigrants. 
A separate department may be installed, the 
work of which should consist in receiving 
applications and arranging matters. Such 
applicants should be re(piired to produce evidence 
of their respectability, and industrious habits, 
so that every nondescript that might feel inclined 
to leave the country shouhl not infest the new 
land. In the beginning a batch might be taken, 
the exj)ense of which would be covered by Go- 
vernment, so that after a few years these prospe- 
rous people woidd write giving glowing accounts 
of the better life, which would serve as a regular 
and inex])ensive advertisement. A re*ally good 
start is of fundamental importance, ’ and the 
movement would soon make a headway of its 
own accord. 

Climate and conditions are much the same 
as in Indui. Two main ])oints are favoured by 
the writer for such settlements, round the et)ast 
of the Persian Gulf and the Basra region. 
Irrigation is required, and a railway system. 
Markets simply wait to be exploited by 
European traders. 


National Physique. 

The following lines from The Review of 
Reviews (London) will be found interest- 
ing I 


“You cannot have an A1 Empire with a C3 
population,” said Mr. Lloyd George recently. 
“We cannot rear A men in B3 houses, amid a 
H3 environment,” says Captain E. Brown, 
R..\.M.C., varying the same theme, in the 
English Review for March. Captain Brown says 
that the wholesale medical examinations of men 
of military age have given us a pretty clear 
picture of the physical standard of^the adult 
manhood of the nation, and the only conclusion 
that can be drawn is that it is deplorabL^ low, and 
that the number of preventible physical defects 
and disabilities is beyond all reason. Many are 
entirely preventible, many more could, and 
.should, have been avoided in individuals by 
fre.sb air, proj)er food, physical training in youth, 
a healthy environment, and nn intelligent and 
enlightened rearing of children ; and Captain 
Brown suggests that the whole standard of 
health of tlie nation could be raised and a 
massed attack on disease made by the institution 
of a State Medical Service. Such a Service would 
have live principal advantages. It would mean 
an etptal distribution of doctors ; the latest 
advances Jind the best treatment of any disease 
would he brought home to every member of 
the medical [)rofession ; it would make medicine 
that power in the Slate which its importance 
and vital interests demand that it should be ; 
it wf)uld co-ordinate all the branches of the 
medical profession ; and if intelligently put into 
practice it should produce a higher and more 
independent status of medical men. I'nrthermore, 
Captain Brown suggests that the general health 
of the nation would be enormously raised, and 
many preventible diseases, such as rickets (“the 
one disease which is mainly accountable for the 
production of B3 men and women”), stamped 
out, it the entire j)opulation from infancy to 
middle age weie to be periodically examined and 
eategoried, and each individual’s defects (if an^') 
recorded on a medical history card. 


The Reconstruction of Religion. 

Mr. Stanley A. Cook, M.A., writing in 
The Expository Times ol)serYes 

All who retlect upon the social, industrial and 
other prol)lems of the da}' are fully alive to the 
necessity of Reconstruction. But it also happens 
that the (juestioii of the Reconstruction of 
Religion is \ery mneh in the foreground ; and 
perhaps it is hardly recognised how vital this 
is. The reason can be briefly stated. A living 
Religion — Religion after Reconstruction — per- 
meates the whole of the individuars life and of 
social activity, and intluences men’s attitudes 
to the social and other problems. In addition to 
this, the social and other non-religous problems 
arc invariably found to involve all that is felt to 
be personally most real and true. Accordingly, 
on the one hand, Religion cannot be indifferent 
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to men’s convictions of Reality, and, on the 
other, all Reconstruction, of whatever sort, soon- 
er or later, is seen to concern men’s ideas of 
Reality. No reconstruction, no Relipon, can 
have anv endurance if it is contrarv to the 


Ultimate Realities of the Universe. Reconstruction, 
Religion and Reality arc the three great R’s 
of the age. 


1NI)I.\N LABOUR UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL MILL-STONE : 


WITH A 


PLEA FOR INTERNATIONAL ACTION BEFORE THE COMING 
LABOUR CONFERENCi: 


T he social and economic conditions in 
Indian urban life which arc the eon 
trilnitorv causes of prostitution as 
dcscril^cd in iiiv previous article affect the 
working classes more than the other sec- 
tions of the coiiiniunity. But social condi- 
tions of lahoui li<c in the city factory and 
the (‘rowded workshop in Bustces and 
Chawls have other more serious aspects 
detrimental to life and eHieienoy. Long- 
In mrs and U)ng shifts, overcrowded slums 
and congested latrines have detrimental 
social and moral as well as econoinie 
effects. 

Tlie|)revailingiinif()rmitv in the hours of 
work and the Iraditionai divivsion of day 
and night shifts throughout the year must 
he given up. India is a land of well-defined 
seasons and climatic extremes and it is 
well-known that the «afternoon hours in 
summer are mueli more exhausting and 
impose a greater strain on tlie nervous en- 
ergy than the corrcs])onding intervals in 
winter. It is an important jirohlem of 
the scientific nifinagement of industry in 
India to determine the most efficient s\^s- 
tem of day and night hours and the pro- 
per time of working in the hot and cold 
weather. Both the system of shifts and 
the hours of working should also he so 
regulated as to allow the operatives suffi- 
cient leisure for food .and for rest. What 
leisure for food is possible to a factory 
woman who has to attend work at 6 in 
the morning, and except for an interval 
of half an hour after 12 labour till 6 p. m. 
in the evening ? What time has she for 
recreation, for leisure to attend to the 


.affairs of her liotise or to the nupiircnicnts 
of her children And yel 1 fotmd such a 
factory woman in the slums of Maduni 
who has three chddren, and who inspite 
of her sickness and general prostration has 
to work for 11 ’2 hours in a crowded 
workshop in the tropical heat of 110^\ he- 
cause her husband h.as gone hack to his 
vill.age for illness. The i'.aetory .\ct in India 
needs immediate .amendment. The hours 
of labour are far tor) longandyoimg ])erson 
under the .age of If) ye<ars should not be 
employed. And how often the factory 
inspectors wink at or are deluded when 
gunny hags and baskets e(i\ v. i hoys below 
the minimum age out ()f sight when they 
.are on their round ? Ivleven hours of work 
for a wom.an .and 7 hours for a child tinder 
1) years of .age, with h.alfan Iioiir of inter- 
v.al during the d.ay in oppressive heat, is a 
cruel exaction for the pitt.anee they receive. 
No child can grow to he strong and 
vigorous, no wom.an can help neglecting 
her health .and, by weakening her vit.ality, 
imp.airiiig the future* of the family .and the 
race in these eonditifjns. In Bombay 
Presidency alone the n tun her of women 
em|)love(l in factories Ims ri.sen from 
51,171 in 19 1:5 to 50,215 in 1917. Irre- 
gularities and lireaches of the law relating 
to the conditions of work for womtai who 
arc Oven more incarticulate than the men 
factory-workers continue to l)e .frequent, 
and among those the employment of 
women for night work is the most serious. 
The chief lns|)ector of Factories remarks 
that it is very difficult to detect irregulari- 
ties and to check the abuses that continue 
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to exist notwithstanding the stray pro- 
secutions instituted year after year. The 
appointment of women Inspectors of 
Factories attending to the oloservance of 
the few provisions in the Indian Factories 
Act relating to the employment of women 
and if possible of children is also an impera- 
tive need. There Is need of regulations to 
protect women labourers and miners from 
immoral exploitation by overseers, time- 
keepers, hcad-clerks and even man*agers 
who often use fines for dubious pur- 
poses. Apart from the grave abuses 
connected with the prevailing exploitation 
of child labour and the illegal employment 
of woman labour, the ])revailing legal 
methods of employment and long hours of 
labour present serious jn'oblcms. There 
is, indeed, something dreadful in the expec- 
tation tlnit mill labourers, men, women, 
and too often children also, .shall rise in 
the dark ( because hooters are forbidden ), 
stagger half asleep to the mill-gates, .snatch 
a little more sleep on the stones outside the 
gate, toil at a monotonous task from day- 
light to dark, with one short recognised 
interval for food, and several short un- 
recognised inter vfds for sleep or tob«acco. 
If the mill-labourer’s hours are reduced, he 
will feel fitter and will consciously or un- 
consciously work harder. Already in the 
few experiments that have been made in 
Cawn])ore and elsewhere in reducing 
hours, it has been found that there was 
no decrease in output, but on the contrary 
a slight increase. Laboitrers in England 
are already working S hours daily and 
agitating for a six hours’ term of work, 
and considering the ])hysical condition of 
European and Indian labourers and the 
general inca])acity of the latter to work in 
the overcrowded factories the Indian hours 
of labour are absurdly long. The English 
experience carefully sifted and pre.servcd in 
parlianientaiw reports and in laws and 
rules, shows clearly that the eight-hour 
is a healthy measure which pays. The idea 
had long, been maintained, but it is now 
moulded into fact in the crucible of war, 
A nation needing maximum production for 
the life and death struggle in which it was 
engaged found that the best results were 
obtained by shortening the hours of labour. 


America followed suit and during thtf brief 
time in which industry was keyed up to 
the maximum pitch the eight hour day 
was rapidly applied, voluntarily by 
em])loyers and involuntarily under order 
of the war labour board. But under the 
conditions of work in the Indian factories, 
fatigue, the cumulative result of excessive 
labour, has been a health hazard of the 
first magnitude.* 

The low wages, the long hours of labour 
and the general economic pressure coupled 
with the peculiar psychology of the Indian 
factory hand, who is primarily an agricul- 
turist and has not been able as yet to 
adapt hiniwSelf to the alien city environment, 
have led to strikes which have been known 
ever since the first modern factory was 
erected in India. For the past five years 
Bombay has been earning an unenviable 
reputation in this regard, and in Januar^^ 
last, the general strike of the cotton mill 
operatives was not onl)^ the biggest strike 
known in the history of mill industry in 
India but was (juite new in its aim and 
methods. Hitherto strikes have been 
sectional and isolated, but in this case 
not only 100,000 cotton o])cratives 
were out and every cotton mill was 
shut down, but the strike spread to other 
sections of labour. The unrest spread 
with the ra]>idity >of a hay-stack fire, affect- 
ing dockyard hands, workers in the mint, 
enii)loyees of Engineering works and 
shipping companies and methas of the 
cloth market. It seemed that a general 
strike was imminent. Considering, that 
labour in India is not consolidated in a 
trade union, the strike was wonderfully 
well-organized. As cmj}loycrs were deaf 
to the legitimate demands of the work 
people, there was nothing left for them to 
do but to combine in a general application 
of coercive measures. This in fact is the 
very foundation of syndicalism and shows 
the magnitude of the new forces which are 
bringing India into line with the inter- 
national proletariat which is emerging from 
the Peace Conference, and which the 

* Health Problems of Industrial Workers, in 
A Reconstruction Labour Policy (The Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, January, 1919). 
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European or Indian capitalist ought now 
to take stock of. 

In the end the mill-owners consented to 
make several concessions to the strikers 
but the end of the strike came because 
of the ravages of cholera. It is true 
that the Indian labourers having no 
trade unions can get no strike par to 
sustain their unity and resolution. The 
recently instituted labour union of Madras 
marks a new advance in the direction of 
the organization of Indian mill labour. 
In one of the recent Madras strikes 1 found 
that though tlie mill operatives pulled on 
together, their capacity for indebtedness to 
the local shopkeepers could not help them 
beyond three weeks though they denieil 
themselves fish or mutton, and were satis- 
fied merely with rice, sauce, pepper- water 
and milk in one meal a day ; their daughters 
and wives, wdio do not work and earn, con- 
tinually finding fault with them complaining 
to me that they are shirking work for sheer 
idleness. But the strength of caste ties 
and ol social .sym[)athies puzzles the western 
mill-owners. Nor can they understand the 
power of resistcunce of the urban labourers 
in India arising from their ability to go 
back to the land, a resource of endurance in 
unemployment which western mill-hands 
do not possess. 

But such advantages of the Indian fac* 
tory hand are of no avail on account of the 
bad unhealthy housing conditions and 
general condition of innutrition. The 
diseases firising from a labour strike in 
India are unknown in the West, and the rela- 
tion bctw^ecii the frightful rise in the morta- 
lity and a labour strike is a matter which 
ought to be ])ondercd over. Thus w'c have 
a striking difference between a strike in 
India and a strike in the West. The testi- 
mony of Dr. Turner, the Health Officer of 
the Corporation, is much to the point. He 
wrote : “On the 10th January, the cholera 
deaths were 26 and declining. On the 9th 
January the mill-hands struck work and 
the mills were closed ; a few* days later the 
cholera mortality rose to 48 on the 17th 
and 311 to-day. Instead of being able to 
use the latrines of the mills, fhe 150,000 
persons resorted to the congested chawls, 
passages, lanes, open spaces. Instead of 
51 ~ 7 . 



In PovruM'v, Httnufk and Dirt. 

Mill-hands duriii- the respite of half an hour 
in the noon to take food. The work time in 
this case is from (>-ao a.m. to a.m. and 

from 1 P..U. to 7 r.M. In these lodging places, 
which are the seed-plots of drink, di.sca.se and 
vice, men. women and beasts arc indiscriminately 
herded together in nii.serv 

])eing at work from 6 a. m. to <> p.m. they 
hang about the chawls and the streets, 
eating and drinking whatever they can get, 
parading the streets and joining funeral 
parties. A visit to a mill chawl in the early 
morning will find the rooms and verandahs 
full of j)eople, who would otherwise be 
employed in comparatively sanitary mills 
with sanitary arrangements and a certain 
amount of time for rest, certainly l)etter off 
than in the ov'crcrowdcd, dark and dirty 
chawls. Overcrowding the chawls at night 
is bad enough, but when the occupants, 
who should be out at work, occupy the 
chawls all day and night, using the latrines 
and bathing places which l)ecome full of 
excreta which cannot l)e removed at once, 
and when eases of cholera and deaths occur 
in these chawls, the danger of spreading 
the disease is more than doubled. The side 
issues of the labour strike are disease mid 
death. Cholera is proverbially the most 
difficult disease to control. The person 
attacked, even if of robust health, if not 
put under expert medical treatment at once, 
has very little chance, and his position is 
worse still when reduced by want of food, 
bad food and lowered vitality, overcrowded 
houses and congested latrines.*’ i 
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All this makes a lock out in India a 
niucli more effective weapon in the hands 
of the employers than it is in the West. 
Sooner or later the housing conditions 
of the operatives, and the whole system of 
conservancy, and drainage in the labourers’ 
quarters must he thoroughly overhauled. 

Industrialism has always involved this 
curse that it has identified the interests of 
manufacture and business with those of 
residential arrangements, building up the 
homes and tenements in the same plan 
and as appendages to the mills and Victo- 
ries. Modem to wn-planning demands that 
the interests of domesticity can only be 
maintained and developed when the home 
settlements are organised independently in 
accordance with the special ends and ideals 
of domestic and civic life. Ai)art from the 
questions of sanitation, housing and social 
purity, the intiinaeies of personal relation- 
ships which deepen and expand in home 
and civic life through the working of a 
spontaneous free self-directing manhood 
require ({uite a diflerent treatment and 
atmosphere from the colleetivistic disci- 
pline and drill of men and the intensive and 
specialised use of matericals which is 
demanded of modern conditions of industry 
and without which the idea of giving the 
labourer only six hours’ work will remain 
a dream. Tlierc shall also be sufficient 
oi)])ortunitiesibr the activities of the home 
and civic life left after the day’s work. For 
it is often that the day’s work is so 
exhausting and overtaxes the nerves that 
nothing but the holiday abandon and in- 
temperance can stimulate them. 

The mill-stone grinds more relentlesslv 
in the case of white industrialism in all 
the tropical countries : here the rivalrv and 
unethical comjietition between the indus- 
trial races in their exploitation of mines 
and ])lantations as well as the manufacture 
of goods supplies the powcriul lever which 
keeps the mill-stone moving very fast 
crushing down the proletariat of the east 
under its irresistible weight. 

The League of Nations Covenant has 
already laid down certain ideal standards 
of conduct for all nations in their dealings 
vfith native or imported labour. It is a 
decisivi! ste]) in the gradual recognition of 


the elemental rights of labour by an inter- 
national body. The recognition of the 
right of association, the abolition of child 
labour under 14 and the restriction of 
occupations for young ])crsons between 14 
to 18 years of age, the acceptance of the 
principle of the minimum age, the adoption 
of a 48 hours’ week with a weekly rest, 
the grant of equality of status to women, 
the institution of a system of inspection 
specially aimed at the protection of 
workers, these arc all laid down as the 
ideal standards of conduct towards kibour. 
These conditions are not immediately 
enforceable on the contracting parties to the 
Convenant, and the decisions of the Inter- 
national Conference which will soon be 
convened to discuss the problems affecting 
wages, employment and hours of labour 
are awaited with anxiety. 

It is sad to reflect that in the tropical 
regions of the world where labour is 
sweated lal)()ur, not organised for self- 
protection as in Europe and America, and 
where women and children arc being 
exploited and debauched in mines, ])lanta- 
tions and ranches controlled mostly by white 
capital and enterprise, the most important 
provision of the Covenant relating to the 
limitation r)f the working deiy will not be 
a])plicable in the sup])osed interests of 
industrial jirogfess of the countries 
concerned. 

The Indian Factory Act allows a work- 
ing day of 12 hours’ full work, the only 
stipulation being that there must be an 
interval of half an hour, in the course of the 
day’s work, during which the machines 
arc not to be used. The mill may there- 
fore run from 6-80 a.m. in the morning 
to 7 p.Ai. at night with only an interval of 
half an hour in the middle of the day for 
food and rest. The Indian mills run for 
72 hours per week, the mills in England 
and America run between 42 and 48 hours 
per week, the mills in Japan run between 
98 to 112 hours |3er week. In some of the 
Indian mines men and women labourers 
are known to work for 22 to 24 hours a 
day, or 132 to 144 hours per week, food 
being brought to them in the coal pits. 
In the case of textile workers it is provided 
that no child (defined as a person below 
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the ap of 14) may be emploveci for more In the al>sence of international regulation 
than 6 hours in any one day. The employ- the greatest difliculty in shortening the 
ment of women and chihlren and also of Indian hours of labour will lie in the corn- 
adult males in factories where the shift petition with Japan, where the strain of the 
system is not in force has been prohibited factory work, especially u]>on women, is far 
except between 5-30 a.m. and 7 p.m. greater than in India. In Japan the factory 

The weekly hours of 
work in factories as fixed 
by law in various countries 
ate: 

48 hours— (treat Britain 
(textile mills); Norway; 

Germain^ ; Australia (by 
law in New South Wales) ; 

Russia. 

51 hours Assam Tea 



Plantation lor women uj) 
to 1 8 years. 

72 iiours — India ( men 
and women workers). 

98 hours— Ja[)an (men 
and women workers). 

Asua and Africa <are the 
home of the 12 and 14 
hour day : the long liours 
of labour mean less oppor- 
tunities for rest and re- 



creations, monotonous 
work and unwliolesome 
enjoyment as well as bad 
housing and low stand- 
ards of living. The hours 
a man work, indeed, fre- 


GkINI) ! (bONJ) ! 

\ factory girl working 12 hours a tlay with a child in her 
womb. She has realised that life is a Imrncn,— 

“Oh God ! that bread should be so dear 
And flesh and l>U)od so cheap !“ 


(piently determine the character of his 
home and domestic life, his jileasures as 
well as his capacity to resist exploitation. 

A newly aroused civic and economic 
conscience in India initst demand (1) a 
54-liour week limit for factory labourers; 

(2) a 42-hour week limit for miners; 

(3) a 3r)-hour week limit for women 
miners ; (4) a 48-hour w^eek limit for 
factory women ; (o) a compulsory interval 
oi an hour in the middle of each working 
day ; and (6) an age limit of 12 years for 
young ])ersons and a legal night rest for 
11 hours. 

Clauses of the Indian Factory Act must 
also demand (1) a minimum cubic feet of 
space in the labourers’ tenements ;( 2 ) a 
maximum disparity of 3 to 4 in the pro- 
portion of sexes in the labour quarters; 
and (3) a minimum number of latrines. 


law ])romuIgated on September, lOlG, pro- 
hibited the emj)l()yment of boys under 15 
years of age cund girls and women for a peri- • 
od exceeding 12 hours a day but ju'ovided 
that in the weaving and knitting industries 
the working hours may be extended up 
to 14 hours during the two years following 
the promulgation of the law. The ]>eriod 
expired on September, 1919, from which 
date the w'orking time for boys under 15 
years of age, girls .and women could be 
accordingly reduced from 14 to 12 hours. 

But one does not hear of the enforcement 
of these factory laws. Japan’s intense 
anxiety to ret.ain the markets opened to 
her textiles by the war has encouraged 
an official tendency to forgive factories 
for extending the hours of lalumr beyond 
the limits prescribed in 191G. The igirls 
who work for 14 to IG hours have no 
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Sundays. The working week is of 7 days, 
though there are certain holiday times. 
One shift is in the day time, say, from 6 a.m. 
to 6 p.M. and the other, say, from 6 p.m. to 
8 A.M. The same dormitory, the same 
bedding does double duty for the two 
batches of workpeople. There are girls 
from^ 15 to 20, girls of 12, girls even 
younger. In 1916 there were over 636,000 
factory girls in Japan, of these 5,500 were 
under 12; 87,000 under 15, and perhaps 
three-fifths of the remainder were under 
20. These girls are recruited from the 
villages by the agents of the factories, they 
are paid an initial cost of recruiting and 
they work generally for three years of 
indenture. The number of women who are 
recruited as factory workers reaches 
200,000 every year, but of these 1 20,000 
do not return to the parental roof. Either 
they become birds of passage, and move 
from one factory to another, or go as 
maids in dul^ious tea-houses, or as pros- 
titutes. The exploitation of child labour 
in match works, glass works and the like is 
not less serious than the exploitation of 
woman and girl labour. 

If India w<as duml) at the Peace-Congress, 
and japan reiterated her demands for race 
c(}uality and was heard, let her demand 
race ecjuality in the labour clauses of the 
peace agreements in the coming Congress 
at Wasliington. Humanity is the same 
the world over and the conditions of 
progress are the same. The Easterners 
are not to be regarded as the proletariat 
of the world. If the West strives after a 
40 hours’ week, the East need not have 
112 hours’ week in order that she may be 
industrially efficient. But Japan is wedded 
to the ideal of mere mechanical efficiency ; 
while India will be inarticulate, and 
stupefied before the close league of self- 
selected nations, which wrangling among 
themselves for the fat of the world, are 
yet unanimous in that one point of ruthless 
exploitation of the tropical peoples and 
their resources for the benefit of the West. 

Thus the ideals of human equality and 


the conditions of social progress, deemed 
equally precious for all, will not be equally 
applicable to all, but will be diflerently in- 
terpreted and ^determined’ for others, differ- 
ently by unequal contracting parties in the 
International Labour Conference. Inspite 
of the talk of race equality and self-deter- 
mination, such matters as concrete freedom, 
equal treatment, freedom from race 
restriction are today not seriously consi- 
dered, new indignities are being heaped 
upon the Indians themselves in the 
Transvaal “within the empire”, and the 
most drastic laws are being passed depri- 
ving them even of the very meagre trading 
and land rights that they were still 
allowed to retain. Inspite of the talk of 
labour amelioration and the international 
recognition of the sovereign rights of the 
proletariat throughout the world, humanity 
has still to painfully learn that the humane 
conditions of treatment of labour, which 
represent the irreducible national minimum, 
are not applica1)le to the tropical regions, 
and the dangers and abuses which drag 
civilisation with its elaborate and scientific 
implements of exploitation downward,— 
back into savagery will be |.)repetuated, 
the forced labour in the rubber and cocoa 
estates of Europeans, the pretty free use of 
the lash and other unspeakable and unmen- 
tionable modes of torture, the tragedy of a 
Damaraland or Congo drenched with blood, 
the hateful immorality and prostitution by 
day and night in the African and Indian 
mines and plantations where women’s 
souls are often sold with their bodies to 
overseers, inspectors and managers, the 
exercise of barbaric force and civilised 
fraud in the recruitment and employment 
of indentured or so-called free coloured 
labour, the ac(|uisition by force and 
diplomacy of Shantung, the hateful 
lynchings of coloured men in some of the 
American estates, or the indignities of 
Indian traders and mill-hands and despolia- 
tion of the native’s lands in South Africa. 

Radhakamal Mckerjke. 
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English 

An Epitome of Jainism hv Purmi Chnnd 
Nalmr, M. 4., /L L., M. R. vS\, etc., nmj 
Krishna Chandra Ghosh, Vednniacbintamani, 
Formerly Joint Editor of the Patriot, Ahtncdti- 
badj etc., imhlished hy h . Duhy, Gttlab Kumar 
Library, 46 Indian Mirror Street, Calciitin. Pp. 
xxx+706 ^Ixxviii. Price Rs. 6, Foreign Ss. net. 

The book on oiir table isacnliail study of the 
MetaphyvSics, Ethics, Ehilosoply, History, etc., ()1‘ 
Jainism" in relation to modern thought, describ 
ing in the last chapters the temples, the festivals, 
the places of pilgrimage, the literature, the art, 
and the nrehiteeture of Jains and finally giving 
five oppendices treating of the date of king 
Chandragupta, firmans and sunnuds, Aj^ainas 
and Nigam^ts, Tirthamkaras of present era and 
the list of the Gaccha-heads. There are also ten 
illustrations, two of which are coloured represen- 
ting the painting of pre-Mohamedan and 
Moghal Periods. 

The time has come wheu for a true appreci- 
ation of ancient thoughts in our sacred or other 
writings they should be explained in relation 
to modern thoughts and unless it is done, even 
our own children would hardly care to under- 
stand them. So it is very gratifying to see the 
attempt of the present authors directed towards 
it. 

The book begins with an introductory 
chapter. Here among other thinps it has been 
said (p. 3) that from a reference in the Rigveda 
it is held that Jainism “must have been contem- 
porary^ with the Vedic culture or even earlier 
than the latter.^’ The reference has not been 
stated definitely, but we think it to be x. 130.2, 
which runs as follows 

etc.* 

This reference is generally made by modern 
Jain writers in order to show the antiquity of 
their faith, but it has not yet been critically 
explained as to how the passage can imply 
or support the view held by them. On the 
other hand, it seems to us that there is nothing 
in it which can refer to Jainism. 

It is said in the concluding part of the 
introduction (p. 14) that according to Buddhists 
their nirvana is annihilation. In the early days 

* Cf. nrnxvnt: mnmi i 

iriiTW* HTW % nrftr mmr wrfWt^^iT: » 

XT. 6. 47. In the place of 
there is another reading ^n?fWOTf: I 


of learning Buddhist scholars understood it to 
be so, but, as recent researches show, they 
were utterly misled, and so the olil view shAuld 
not have found its place in such a good volume 
of the iircscnt day. 

The authors then proceed to enunciate and 
interpret the Jain princijile ol epistemology in 
ilic hrst two chapters. I'roin chapter HI, its 
science and philosophy have been discussed. 
But the real discussion begins from chapter 
IV ending in VIII. In these chapters the reader 
will find a full trcainient ol the Jain theory of 
f\>rmal logic and the Jain logic lUnd nayas 
explained ably- -with mention or refutation of 
the views of dilfcrcnl branches of Indian 
Philosophy. Syadvada doctrine holds a unicpic 
place in Jain logic or philost)phy and it has been 
taken up and discusscil in chapter VHI. 
Then comes in the next chapter (IX ) the criticism 
by the authors of the great Slvmkara’s coni'* 
inentary on the Brahmasulra (11. 2.31) in 
which the latter o]>posed the Syadva<ia or 
Sajitiddinugi form of reasoning. Here the 
authors in the following eha])ter (X) have tried 
their best to refute Shankara’s criticism, tfiking 
their stand on the Li'iw ol Relativity of Hegel, 
while evidently Shankara’s argument.s were all 
based on the Lfiw of Conti aoiction, as the 
followers of .\ristolle would say. So ajiplying 
that Law of Relativity our authors have faced 
no difficulty in refuting Shankara. The ])riiicipal 
arguments i>ut forward by them ag.ainst Shan- 
kara arc essentially nothing but what Hegelians 
say in establishing their Law of Relativity. 
It would have liecn far better had they been 
able to produce some more cogent arguments 
in favour ol Saptafdianpii or Anekantavada 
originally offered by our own ancient teachers 
themselves, which abound in Jain works. 

Here one may ask : Ditl Shankara really 
understand the Jain philosophy ? The answer 
will be in the negative, as our autlujrs ha\T 
shown. Bui something may be said in favour 
of the former. So far as "the fundamentals of 
Jain philosophy are concerned, there is nothing 
misrepresented by Shankara, and tliis shows 
that he understood it clearly, And yet he had 
to opjiose it, as he was bound to do being 
himself a eommenlator who in accordance with 
the prevailing practice of the country must ex- 
plain the views priiieipally of the authors of the 
origincal taking up the standpoint of the latter. 
Thus the celebrated conimentator Vaehaspati 
Mishra ha.s explained each of the chief S3^8tems of 
Indian philosophy from their own points •of 
view, talcing no notice whatever of the others. 
It may, therefore, be said that SJiankaife*s view^ 
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regarding the Jain philosophy was not his own 
but of Badarayana or Vyasa, the author of the 
Brahmasutras. Be that as it ina}’’, we have 
reasons to ibelieve that among all the com- 
mentators of Brahmasutra Shankara was the 
best as regtmb the knowledge oi the systems 
that have been criticised and repudiated by 
Badarayana in his aphorisms. The foot note 
given here* will clearly show how the com- 
mentators, even those who are held in great 
estimation, have sadly misunderstood the Jain 
system of philosophy. Sometimes Shankara is 
seen charged with a blunder committed actually 
not by himself but by his eoinmentfitors who 
could not understand him (Mr. Y;imakanii 
Sogen : Systems of Buddhistic Thouf^bts^ 
Calcutta tlniversity, 11)12, pp. 112-124. As 
regards the passage in (jiiestion Mr. Sogen 
cannot a.seertain that the commentators actually 
repressented the traditional interpretation 
handed down by Shankara). Jain commentators, 
too, have committed the same mistake, for 
instance one may mention the commentary of 
Manibhadra on the Buddhist idiilosophy section 

in llaribhadrasiiri’s Even Guna- 

ratna, another great commentator of the same, 
seems not to have rightly understood the true 
significance of some Buddhist terms. The case 
is the same with other branches, too, and the 
conse(|uence is evident ever.vwhcre. Even 
Shankara’ s view has been so represented by his 
defferent followers by tlieir own interpretations 
that what the former himself has said is very 
difficult to understand now. So the commen- 
taries, though they may render much help in 
various respects, should be taken very cau- 
tiously. 

Now from chapter XI to XXXV of the book 
under j'eview various aspects of Jainism or Jain 
philosophy have been discus.scd including Soul, 
God, Karma, phenomenology, law of Karma, 
rebirth, bondage, emancipation, and means of 
emancipation, etc. 


* The word in means Nothing but 

‘may be’ or ‘in one way,’ or ‘somehow’ 
but see how it is explained by the following 
commentators of Brahmasutra (II. 2. dl ) 

(s) inr ? ir;”-vSlirikantlia Shiva- 

chary a. 

U) ’(T wt ir ^ Vallabha- 

char3>^a. 

( 3 ) ^ W 1*:”— Vijnana- 

bhikshu. ^ 

(4) Vrajanatha, a 
commentator of Shuddhadvaita School. 

(5) — Shrinivasa in his 
commentary on that of Nimbarka. 

< See also the meaning of as given by 

Ramanvja, Vijnanabhikshu and others. 


So the book truly deserves its name ‘An 
Epitome of Jainism’, and we do not hesitate to 
say that the object of the authors in writing it 
will be fully realised. We shall be glad to see it 
read widely. 

We think the volume of the book might very 
easily be reduced to a considerable degree by 
condensing the matters dealt with therein. 
Something could also be abandoned altogether 
without making the book defective in any way. 
It is unfortunate that it has not an Index ol 
subjects added to it. Many Sanskrit words arc 
printed inacairately and their transliteration is 
also very bad. 

VlDH USM KKH AR BHATTACH ARYA. 

SrKECHKs AND Writinos OF LoRD Sinha': 
With a porivnit find n biogrnjdiicnl sketch 
published by Messrs. 0. A. Nniesou & Co., 
Madras, pj). xxxix -f !^24 <i0 + xi + 6 ^37S. 

We are, indeed, indebted to the enterprising and 
])atriotic spirit of the publishers of this interCvSt- 
ing volume which furnishes us with a conij^rc- 
hensive collection of the speeches of Eord S. B. 
Sinha of Kaipur, which will not fail to be wel- 
comed by a large section of Indians and 
Europeans alike. The s])eeches collected so far 
begin at the Twelfth Indian National Congress 
held in Calcutta in December ISDG, and end with 
a dinner given in honour of Lord Sinha by his 
friends and admirers, both British and Indian, 
on the occasion of his appointment as’ Under 
Secretary of vState for India, at the Savoy Hotel 
in Lodon on March 7, 1919. The book which is 
nicely printed is neatly bound in cloth and is 
priced at Rs 8. 

R. MuKKRjKA. 

The BIvIss of a Moment, by Benoy Kunuir 
Snrkar. 

This slight book of translations is difficult to 
adjudge. \Vdiat the poems are in their original 
Bengali I have no means of knowing ; it is quite 
possible that they may carry a music far beyond 
these Ihiglish versions. But it is in this very 
secret of music that Benoy Kumar Sarkar’s 
translations fail to appeal to me. It is clear that 
the writer has loved the scenes he depicts, — the 
Japanese village, the Shinto shrine, the great 
waves of the Pacific, the sun set in California, the 
bleakness of a northern December, the resurrec- 
tion of the springtime,— but there is a uniform 
lack of the living movement of words and of that 
magic of rhythm which cannot be described or 
analysed or explained. It is difficult to write 
thus" about a book which has given the author 
himself such evident joy and has been to him in 
very truth “the bliss of a moment” and 1 would 
not have my own individual impression carry 
too much wei/?'ht. Others may find what I have 
failed to find. I owe Professor Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar such a debt of gratitude for his brilliantly 
suggestive prose works that it is with all the 
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deeper regret I tail to tind the musie 1 seek in this 
volume of verse. 

C. F. Andrews. 

Sparkling Echoes of Vedantic Ethics 
(The Indinn Panting Works, Madras) Pp. 66. 

The name of the book is a misnomer. It has 
nothing to do with the Vedanta. It ct)ntains 
‘Stray thoughts’ on various subjects ( Viz., God. 
devotion, woman, advaitam, etc), .\bout the 
nature of the book, the author himself writes : — 

“There is an inordinate epiola try in my book 
but still I think this verbomania has led me to 
quite strange and some original ideas. The self- 
explained charades, paronymous puns, and 
appropriate .\nagrams form a Iminourous set 
of sayings which are, I venture to think, both 
novel and new, lliCMigh some may perha])s 
appe.ar to be artilicial or even trivial. The 
most scriotis p.'u 1 (»f the work is ‘Adw.atam' 
and the .Appendices tS: Ik’' 

.Man’s Life in Tiikke Worlds, liy Mrs. Anne 
Hvsant. Pitbiishvd hy the Thatsoplneal Piihhsh- 
ini^ House, Adyar, Madras. Pp ifo. 

This booklet is meant for would-be students 
of Theosophy , 

Maiies Chandra (inosH 
Eniwjsh-Sanskrit. 

LA(iIIlT-KAVV \-.MALlKA SERIES No. 1, hv P. V. 
Rainnchandracharya, A/..d. The M^nfcrn Print- 
inyr Works, Mount Road, Madras. 

This booklet contains three narrative poems 
adapted in Sanskrit from English poetry. The 
adaptation is tolerably good. We may encour- 
age the author. 

Vi D H ESI I E K H A K A H H A TT AC 1 1 A E Y A . 

rHAKKITA-SA.NSKKIT-E.NELISII, 

Frakrita Sekta Katna.mala (Jai.na VrVlDHA 
Samitva Shastka Mala No. 11), Compiled hy 
Ptiran Chand Nahar, M.A., B.L., M. R. A. S., 
Published hy the Manager, the Jaina Vividha 
Sahitya Shastrarnala offiee, Benares City. Pp. 
111^. Price H Annas. 

This is a little Prakrit anthology, llala’s 
Gahasattasai (about the first century Christian 
era) in Maharastri Prakrit is the first book of 
its kind iind we know not any such work 
of that age written in Sanskrit. Vaj^jalagj'a is 
the second anthology written also in that 
Prakrita by a Svetambara Jain, Jayavallabha. 
We do not know the existence of any other 
anthology in Prakrit. Prakrit was once a 
spoken language in the country and thus the 
heart of its people found its true expression in 
it, and not in Sanskrit which was never so 
fortunate in this respect ; nor is the latter so 
much sweet as the former. Thus says Kaja- 
sekhara in his Karparamanjari (1. (>, 7) : — 

“Then why has the poet abandoned the 
Sanskrit language and undertaken a com- 
position in Prakrit ?“ 


“Sanskrit poems are harsh, but a Prakrit 
poem is very smooth ; the dilference betwifcn 
them in this respect is as great as that between 
man and woman,’’ 

So says Valqiati. too, in his (raudavaha (03) : 
“New subjects, rich composition, sweet on 
account of the softness of their words — these 
have nowhere abounded, since the world began, 
except in Prakrit." 

The present selection contains 'J27 gat has 
or verses in Prakrit, their equivalents in Sansjerit, 
and simple rendering into Ibiglish. It provides 
a good and pleasant reading and we have been 
gla»l to re.'id it. We are. however, sorry with 
the aul hor liimscif that he could not trace the 
^a)urces from which the verses are taken. 

The text in a few cases seems not to have been 
carefully edited. 

Vlini ESllEKIl AH P.IIATTACIIARV \ 

AIa(;ahi I)iali:ct (Sttrrn Hiiiak). 

Ma(;aiii Kaiiawat Sa\<;rah {Collection of 
Magahi Prtnerhs) h\ Dr. Vma Sh/ttikar Bhatta- 
eharya. Messrs. D.S. B. Sons, Tata fdiartnmy, 
Gaya. Price 2^ -2 annas. 

This is an insignificant looking little book of 
4S pages such as (»ne finds in the book stalls of 
any bazar in Northern Indi.a, but it has a ])ecU" 
liar interest. It is a collection of proverbs 
current among thcMagahi s]>eaking people (who 
number tabout dl*} millions) ofS«)ulh Hilnar. Ma- 
gahi, Maghi orMaggah (i.e., Magadiii) is a very 
interesting speech ; like its sister dialects Bhoj- 
puriya and .Maithil, it is more closely related to 
Bengali ami Griya than to Hindi; but it is 
often quite erroneously called a ’^'!lect of Hindi. 
Magahi has no written literature, unlike Mai- 
thil t)f North and Ivast Bihar ; Hindi and Urdu 
are Avidely used, in the school and the law court, 
and the ui)))er clfisses among the .Magahias irc- 
([ucntlv aflecl a loose form of Hindustani much 
mixed with .\wadhi. Besides, Bihar is often re- 
garded as forming a jiart of Hindustan jinqier. 
These facts have made the Hiiulustani tongue 
(in its Urdu and Hindi Ibrins) obtain its pre.sent 
dominant position in Bihar. 

(Vrierson first showed that the Bihari dia- 
lects .are not mere patois of Hindi, — they are in 
fact members of .a difTercnt group, .although the 
Biharis have adopted Hindi (and Urdu) as their 
literary language, (rrierson did im)re than any 
one else for the study of the Bihari dialects, espe- 
cially M.'iithil ; he even entertaine<l the hope that 
these dialects might develoj) into literary langua- 
ges. There may be a revival of' Maithil— for the 
Maithil langu.age is even now cultivated side by 
side with Hindi, and the recognition of it by the 
University of Calcutta as an Indi.an modern lan- 
guage which can be taken up as a minor subject 
for the M. A. examination in Indian Vernaculars 
has met with the active support by some promi- 
nent Maithil wscholars and zemindars. The 
advocates of Hindi need not be alarmed : for 
the revival of literary effort in the dialects \vill 
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not mean the check of Hindi, especialy when it 
continues to be in use in schools and law courts. 
The reliirth of Provencal literature within recent 
years docs not seem to have affected the position 
of French in South France. Moreover, a lingua 
franca should not try to stifle the life r)iit of the 
real vernaculars. But in the case ot Magahi, 
it does not seem likely that it will ever become 
a literary speech. It has lost a great deal of its 
old purity by the influence of bad Hindustani, 
it has no existing literature, its speakers do not 
evince any love for it; they regard tlieir mother 
tongue as rude and vulgar, although they are 
numerically nearly four times stronger than the 
speakers of Assamese. But nothing really great 
can be produced in a language that is not 
inherite<l, but is to l)e ae(piired ; and for this 
reason, literary effort in Hindi or Urdu among 
the Biharis, is sure to remain unproductive of 
anything abiding, at Icc'ist so long as they will 
continue to S]>eak one latiguage at home and 
another outside it. The publication of the rich 
folk-literature of a people has in many cases 
been the incentive for higher culture of its 
language. IVoplc get rid of the superstition 
that their mother tongue is a erip])le which can 
only somehow hobble on in the domestic circle 
and that they ought to learn elsewhere in their 
journey through life. I think it will be a great 
thing for India if the soul ol' Magadha finds a 
fresh cxjjression in her own speech ; for 1 believe 
in a confederacy of languages and cultures, not 
in their suppression by a single type. 

For this reason, 1 feel very glad that this 
little book of Magahi proverbs has come out. 

This booklet, which by itself is not a 
remarkable product in any way, forms the lirst 
number of a ‘Magchi Literature Series’, which the 
compiler seems to have under contemplation. lie 
deserves every support ; but I wonder whether 
he will obtain it and it may be after all a thank- 
less task for him. 1 would suggest trying the pages 
of oriental journals first for the publication of 
Magahi ballads, folk tales and songs which Mr. 
Bhattaeharya intends to present to the public. 
Apart from wider issues which might develop 
the publication of Magahi folk literatuve, a series 
of Magahi texts will be of inestimable value for 
the student of Indo-Aryau modern languages. Be- 
sides, the folk literature of Magadha, as of any 
other part, will have a great value for the ethno- 
logist and student of social history. The Kuha- 
\v£ii which consists of some 400 pro- 

verbs, seems to have been made independently 
of J. .Christian’s Bihar Pnn erhs in Trubners 
Oriental series. Christuin’s work was compil- 
ed mostly in the Bliojpuria area of Bihar ; it 
contains some Hindi proverbs also, which have 
got a common currency and it is a very valuable 
book, which amply repays study. Mr. Bhat- 
tacharja apparently is not acquainted with up 
to-date methods followed in the work of the 
kind he seems to have taken up. He is quite 
content to give the proverbs (which number 


some 400) in a loose alphabetical order, without 
any notes or translations, either in Hindi or 
English. The orthography should be revised in a 
number of cases, but obviously the compiler was 
handicapped by want of a standard. His work 
seems to have been rather hastily done. Notes 
and translations would increase tenfold the value 
of a work like this. The best work that I have 
seen on the proverbs and idioms of an Indian 
language written entirely in the vernacular is 
Bhide’s work in Marathi, but we can hardly ex- 
pect a similar work in Magahi. We are pm- 
mised a second part of proverbs connected with 
Agriculture. We shall wail with interest Mr. 
Bhattacharya’s further labours in this field, and 
shall regard it as a most welcome thing if other 
Indian scholars resident in Bihar take up this line 
of work so that we may ultimately have a liter- 
ature on the dialects and ethnology of Bihar 
fit to take nink with the Bihar Peasant Life and 
other works of Grierson. 

S. K. C. 

Hindi. 

Guru- Dev A Kk Sath Yatra Part I. (Travels 
with my Master) by Mahabir Prasad^ B. Sc.t L. T, 
Pubtishctt by the Vijnana Parishad, Allahabad. Pp, 
IJJ F/ice 6 Afi/ias. 

The present booklet is no. 5 of the series of 
scientific books which the Allahabad institution, 
above noticed, has published. It is a Hindi 
translation of the serials which appeared in the 
pages of this Review for 1 Did from tht\ pen of 
Sriyut Basis war Sen, under the heading, Round 
the World with my Master. The language is 
excellent and the subject full of interest. The 
translator lias iloiie good service to Hindi 
literature and to the cause of popular education 
by bringing out th.is volume. Let it be hoped 
that the second part ofSriyut Basiswar Sen’s 
contributions on the same subject will also be 
made accessible to the Hindi-knowing public in 
the near future and the treasures of Sir J. C. 
Bose’s discoveries be made known more widely 
than has hitherto been the case. 

pRK.siDK,NT Wilson Aur Sansar Ki Svadhinata 
( President Wilson and the Independence of 
THE World), by Sukhasampattirai Bhandari. 
Published by Jitmal Luniya, Central India Books 
Agency i Indore. Pp. 88. Price g annas, 

It is a very timely publication and the booklet 
is nicely printed. It contains a Hindi translation 
of the War utterances of President Wilson and 
the introductory portion which covers the first 
d4 pages of the whole is devoted to an account 
of President Wilson and his ideals. The author 
notes with approyal the fact that some people 
regard the American President as an incarna- 
tion of those powers which manifest themselves 
on occasions when Virtue is overpowerd by Vice 
in this world, to restore things to a normal 
condition a^ain. The great part which the 
president of the greatest Republic in the world 
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has played in the recent world-war and the 
utterance he gave to the noblest ideals ot State 
are responsible for this exaggeration. Indeed, 
it was thought by many that if the words of 
President Wilson were translated into action 
with as much genuineness and liberality iis they 
raised hopes of, the end of all the miseries which 
the dark dealings of many genercations of diplo- 
mats and politicians had l)ec|ueathed to the 
present generation was within view. Pnfor- 
tunateh% however, even the most enthusiastic 
among these are gradually realising that their 
dreams are not going to be fulfilled and a large 
portion of mankind — the coloured races — is not 
to get its birthright for at least sometime longer. 
The author has noticed this point in the very 
beginning tint has generally not allowed this 
thought to obscure the bright hopes which a 
perusal of the speeches and writings of Professor 
Wilson kindle in all liberty-loving hearts. The 
publishers are to be congratulated on their 
having chosen the most opportune time for such 
a publication which affords a very interesting 
reading inspite of the many irregularities of 
grammar and idiom which disfigure almost 
every page of this book. Some of these defects 
appear to be due to the influence of‘ local dialect 
while otlieis arc more serious. .\s examples of 
the former may be cited the UvSe of itnUfT in 
the masculine (page d ) ; «mT (page 4); the 
peculiar sense of at page 23, and Iff K at 
page 24 ; while the following expressions, only 
a few among many such, will afford an illustra- 
tion of the disregard of grammar. These are : — 

(p. 2) : wait ^ (p. 11) ; 

Bfw (p, 28) ; 

(p. 30) ; and WtV (p. 3+). The 

volume contains two half-tone pictures, one a 
bttst of President Wilson and the other a 
portrait of the gentleman to whom the book 
IS dedicated. 

Doctor Sip Jagdish Chandra Basu Aur Unkk 
Avishkar ( 1 >R Sir Jacudfsh Chandra Basu and 
H is Discover] RS), by Sukhasampattirai Bhandari, 
Bublish^d by Jiimal Luniya^ Central India Books 
Agency, Indore,' Pages 56 Price 6 annas. 

In printing and get up as well as in stjde this 
book is similar to the one above noticed ; but 
the subject matter is entirely different, as will 
appear from the title. The author has given in 
a small compass a sketch of the life of the great 
Indian scientist Sir J. C. Bose and a popular and 
short account of his principal discoveries. There 
are two half-tone illustrations in the book 
illustrating the apparatus of Professi)r Bose 
besides two others, one a ‘portrait of the 
Professor and the other of the gentleman to 
whom the book is dedicated. 

Both the above volumes are numbers 4 and 5 
of the series which is appearing under the name 
of the Hindi Navayuga Grantha-Mala. 
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Cn ANl>kA<il'PT.\,— Piuidif Snryanarayan ViM^ 
shit. M. A., hL B., Pn'biished by .\nthuraw Premi, 
Hiudi-Grantha-Rafnakar office, Hompay, Pp /^. 
Priet One Rupee, or clofltlntund Re. 1-6 

This is a Hindi Iranstfition of the Bengali 
drama of the same namcl>y the famous dramatist 
D. L. Roy who is known as the ShalvChpv;arc of 
Bengal. The rise of the Alanrva ])()wei and the 
successful beating back of the (hecks who had 
entered the Punjab in the fourtli century B. C. is 
a subject of national i)ridc from very early*times 
and Sanskrit poets took due advantage of the 
theme. The drama Mudrarakslias.i is a classi- 
cal work in Sanskrit hardly surp.nsscil in any 
other literature. The Bengali of D. L. Kuy is n 
play dealing witli the same subject but in a 
slightly ditfereut manner and varying the 
(Ininiatis jwrsoitnc to suit a modern stage. The 
translators arc writers of repute ami they Jiave 
done their work well. 

HlUSHMA,--/p' Pinfdif Rup Norayan Pande, 
Published by Ma.luirntn Preun\ flindi-thontha- 
Ratnakar office, Poutbii y. Pp. u^/ f*ri>.e Rs. t^S-o ; 
paper cover. Rs. 

This is also a Hindi translation of D. L. Roy's 
drama of the same name. The language has a 
smell of artificiality in places which is excusable 
as the works of an artist can never be copied or 
reproduced. The volume is nicely bouiul. 

Cavouk, by Pandit Uarihhai Vpadhyuya, 
Published by the Ilindi-Crantha-Ratuukar office^ 
Bombay, Pp. /S2. Price One Rupee, or cloth bound 
Re. r-6~o. 

This book is a translation of the Marathi 
volume entitled Caroi/r ntbwn Itnlv clin Rftwfhis 
and is written in very lucid style. As the author 
himself admits it is not a literal translation and 
this accounts for the success t)f the present 
attempt. The get up is e.\eellent. There is a 
half-tone bust ofCavourand a map f)r Italy in 
the volume. It affords very interesting reading. 

VaK'I RITV.^-Kai.a, by Kf i.'ih nagopal Mofhur, 
Published by Narmada Pra.uid Misi i. Visa rad. To 
be had of Raniprasad Misra, B A., Piksbiipura, 
Jubbulpuri C. P. Pages if^j. Price (hie Rupee and 
tv'o annas. 

The book attempts tt) deal with the art of 
elocution. It is the first book of its kind in 
Hindi ; but it is rather disappointing. The 
treatment of the subject matter is far from 
satisfactory and the language can hardly be said 
to be felicitous for such n subject, 

Hita-Siksiia, by Bhaiyalaf Jain. Published by 
Kumar Devoid r a Prasad Jam, Arruh. Pa/>e.s //6. 
Price 6 annas. 

This is a translation of the (fuirati of Sj. 
Motilal Shall. The get up is charming. The 
language is good and the subject matter is the 
old theme of moral teaching. The treatment 
of the subject is good and only .such mora1s«are 
inculcated as are common to many religions. 
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Sham AN N \R Premi. Published 
by the Hindi-Grantht^Ratnakav Office, Bombay. 
Pages JO. Price 2 annas. 

This is a Hindi translation of an old story in 
-«Pali which has been translated in many langu- 
ages of the world. It is a Buddhist moral tale, 
teaching social service. A good booklet. 

JiVAN-P.ATii A-PH ATlP, by Gangadattn Pande B.A., 
L.T.t Head master, High School, Meerut. Pp. 55. 
Price* 4 annas. 

This booklet is intended to impart moral 
instruction to young men and to guide them to 
avoid the evils with which they are surrounded. 
The language is simple and elear. Let us hope 
that the book will serve its purpo.se and not 
lead to a temptation for the forbidden fruit. 

“Mula-Deva.” 

Gujarati. 

PRABHU Bh\KTI nan KaVYO ( 

by Hiralal Trihhovanda^ Parekh. B.A. ; printed 
atthe/nni Mandir Printing Press, Ahmedahad. 
Paper c07Jer. Pp 160. Price As. 

This is a selection of poems and Akerses— old and 
new— to be found in Gujarati bearing on the 

subject of “iWHfW,” devotion to God. The 

selection is certainly well made and also re- 
presentative. The collection will therefore to 
a great extent serve the purpose with which 
it is made. 

Satyaoraii ank Mrs. Hksant, hv Harjivfiii 
Kahdns Mvhin, printed ni the Frnsho-gnrd 
Printing Press, Boinlmy, jmper cover, Pp. 21, 
unpriced ( 1919 ). 

Mrs. Besanl’s views on Satyagrah are well- 
known. This little pamphlet is written by one 
from her own camp, and may interest those who 
look to its academic side. 

Kajarshi Chaxdrajit, hy Magnntal Mngat- 
ram Bhat. Printed at the Surat City Printing 
Press, Surat, paper cover, Pp. 54. Price As. 6, 
(1919). 

This is a translation of a Bengali Natak of 
identical name written by the Maharajadhiraj 
of Burdwan. It would be appreciated much in 
Bengal, the home of the Kali, than in Gujarat, 
for the several views expressed on the worship 
of Kali and its consequent horrors. 

Ratna Mandir by Hasmanrao Harilal Dhruvn, 
printed at the Prajahandhu Printing Works, 
Ahmcdnbnd. Paper cover. Pp. 132. Price Re. 
1-4, (1919). 

Moti Mahal, the well known novel of the 
Bengali novel-writer Harisadhan Mukho- 
padhyaya, is rendered into Gujarati under the 
name of Ratna Mandir by Mr. Dhruva. The 
original is fascinating, and the translation 
therefore is well worth perusal. 

Ek Graduate ni Katha ( U WTO Wt WWT ) 


hy Ilarilal Maniklal Desai, B. A., Baroda. 
Printed at the Lahore Mitra Steam Press, Baroda. 
Cloth cover, Pp. 98. Price As. 12, (1919). 

The writer has tried to trace in this book the 
miseries of our Indian student from the start of 
his school life till his graduation, and after. The 
futile efforts to secure service and in the case of 
a law graduate, either practice or a Munsifl- 
ship, find their inevitable place in it. He has 
attempted to give the story a touch of humour, 
but we think it neither sueeessful nor rightl}" 
placed. 

(1) B II ALAN ( HTWif ), hy Ramlal Chunilal 

Modi, printed at the Arya Sudharak Press, 
Baroda. Cloth cover. Pp. 159. Price Re. 1, 
{1919). 

(2) Tulanatmak Dmarmavichar ( 

) hy Mulshanknr Maneklal Ynjnik, B.A., 

printed at the Jagruti Press, Baroda. Cloth 
cover. Pp. 132. Price As. 13, (1919). 

(3) Parliament, by Harirai Bhagvantrai 
Buch, printed at the jagruti Press, Baroda. 
Cloth cover. Pp. 245. Price Re. 1-4-0, (1919). 

The Shri Sayaji Sahitya Mala has again fur- 
nished us with a crop of three more books, all 
three being entitled to only modest claims on the 
score of utility or possibility of popularity. The 
first book relates to a poet, of the name of 
Bhalan, known to old Gujarati chiefly for his 
translation of Bana’s Kadambari, in verse. All 
available materials have been consulted by Mr. 
Modi, and he has been able to produce a work, 
which, as he himself says, though not of fir.st 
class merit, would still be a finger post to those 
who wished to follow a more ambitious road. 
The second is a translation of Dr. Jevon’s Com- 
pa^rativc Religion. The translator at the outset 
points out one difficulty, and we think a very 
real one, viz., that the author of the original has 
not been so successful with the other religions as 
with the Christian. Further his ideas about 
the Hindu religion, our Vedas, &c., arc .such as 
cannot be acccepted by Hindus. The situation 
being such, and the Department having conceived 
the very laudable idea of furnishing to the 
Gujarati Libraries a standard work on the com- 
parative value of the different religions of the 
world, was it not possible for them to invite an 
original book, instead of paying for the transla- 
tion of a treatise which the translator himself 
rightly pohits out, is wanting in the very essen- 
tials of such a subject. As it is, we don’t think 
this book would travel beyond the shelves of a 
library cupboard. The third book is a transla- 
tion of Sir C. J. Ilbert’s “Parliament.” If the 
book be widelv read, it mav serve its purpose. 

K. M.J. 

We have received a copy of a moiithl3^ periodi- 
cal called the “Samaj Jivan” {qwm We 

do not review periodicals. 
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In the August issue ot the Modem 

Review at p. 198, column 1, line 4, for “he” 
read “one”; in line 8, after “and” add “the”; in 
line 18, for “Carried’, read “coined”: in line 21, 
for “put” read “give it”; and in the 3rd line from 
the bottom, for “name,” read “hand.” 

K.M.J. 
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A HOPE 

Should rising mount or some meandering vStream 
Divide and fix the bounds of human love 
For once and all and brand upon man's brow 
The mark of hate ? Should regions whicli teem 
With brothers hold aloof and somehow deem 

Their destinies apart ? Should countries vow 
To keep the pales which well may crumble now 
Or stand, as mortal minds may shape and dream ? 

Some future age will scoff at all this zeal 

Which filled the world with hatred, war and crime 
B\^ cleaving to diverse lands our mother Earth, — 
An age when man will find anew his birth, 

The world encompassing a single clime 
And all the nations lapt in common peace and weal. 
Benares. P. SBSHAimb 
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WILLIAM ARCHER’S “INDIA AND THE FUTURE” 

By Lajpat Rai. 


. V. 

M r. Archer’s criticism ot Indian Art and 
culture is characterise! I by the same “racial 
complacency” as disfigures the rest of his 
book. We do not projjose to devote much space 
to this as we are sure more competent persons 
than ourselves, will do the needful. We will 
give a few' samples of Mr Archer’s aberrations. 

Speaking of “the amazing lack of character in 
Indic'in history and art’’, Mr. Archer remarks, 
“it may almost be said that down to the 
coming of the great Moguls, India had contri- 
buted only one great character, Gautama 
Buddha, to the w'orld’s pantheon— and heperhaps 
never existed. If a claim be put in for Asoka, 
it may possibly be allowed, but after all, how 
featureless he is I’’ Ilow kind of Mr. Archer to 
alhnv this claim for Asoka and pf)or Buddha ! ! 
“And when we pass from anti(|uity to medieval 
and modern times is not the contrast almost as 
Striking ? European history, literature and art 
swarm above everything w ith great characters. 
Where are the Indian Charlemagne and Alfred, 
Columbus and Luther, Cromwell, Richelieu aiul 
Napolean ? Against a score of such master 
spirits, India may advance one figure who 
certainly stands in the front rank of historic 
rulers ; the great, the enlightened, the truly 
heroic Akbar.” Shahjahan, Aurangzeb, Sivaji, 
Haider Ali, and “perhaps a dozen other men of 
notable political or military talent” are put 
down as individuals of second rank. 

The whole fpicstion turns upon one’s concep- 
tion ol \vhat are and what are not “supreme 
personalities.’’ An Indian may very w'ell turn 
round and say that the supreme personalities of 
Mr. Archer’s mind are in no way supreme and 
that Chandra Gupta, Samudra Gupta, Harsha, 
Slier Shah, Ranjit|Singh, Bratap Singh, Durg.a 
Das, Man Singh from amongst the men rulers, 
Ahalya Bai, Lachmi Bai and Chand Bibi from 
among the w'omen rulers, Kalidas, Shankar, 
Ramanuja and Tulsi Das aiul others from among 
the writers and thinkers, Mar.ak, Chaitanya, 
Govind Singh and Tukaram from among the 
reformers, were as “supreme” personalities as 
those mentioned by Mr. Archer. Vincent Smith 
calls Tulsi Das “the greatest man of his age in 
India— even greater than Akbar himself,” ^vhose 
supreme personality Mr. Archer admits. Sir 
George Grierson considers Tulsi Das’s poem ns 
the w'ork of a great genius. In the last paragraph 
of tliis chapter, Mr. Archer gives out the bias 
tlKit he has contracted wdtliin the last twenty 
years against things Indian— a bias w liich had 
shut thlf doort of sane judgment on him— *long 


before he visited India. He was evidently very 
much pricked by the “exaggerated” claims set 
up for India and Indian culture by the admirers 
of the latter, and by the political claims of Young 
India and it wms to demolish these that he 
started on his visit to India. No wonder then, 
that his studies were so seriously affected b3'^ his 
bias and he saw^ ever3^thing wdth coloured 
glasses. He says : 

“1 iinfeignedly regret, in conclusion, the 
controversial and even depreciatory tone of this 
chapter. Had it been w'ritten tw'cnty 3^cars ago, 
its tenor W’^ould have been very different. One 
could then have dw^elt wdth warm appreciation 
on the numberless beauties of Indian Art ; one 
could have noted, without insistence, its obvious 
defects of exaggeration, excess and monstrosity, 
and one need not have embarked upon disoblig- 
ing and quite unnecessar3^ comparisons. The 
intelligent Indian has undoubted^ a great deal 
to be proud of in the artistic past of his country. 
Even its barbarisms are magnificent, w^hile its 
sane achievements are often of exquisite, some- 
times of unique, beauty. Far be it from* me to 
deny that India is, from the artistic point of 
view, one of the most interesting countries in 
the world. Her art contributed potently to the 
spell she cast upon me, Init for wdiich this book 
would never have been written. But wdien the 
intelligent Indian is assured that, in almost 
every branch of artistic activity, his countr3% by 
express favour of the gods, stands supreme over 
all the world, one can onl3' advise him, in his 
own interest, not to believe it.” 

The last tw o chapters of Mr. Archer’s book— 
“Education’’ and “Epilogue”— constitute, practi- 
calh', the onW constructive w^riting in this mass 
of destructive explosives, aimed at a w'hole 
nation of 315 millions, for the offence of a few of 
them who have had the audacitv of comparing 
their achievements in the past, with those of 
the Europeans and thus mortall3' wounding 
the “racial eomplacenc3'“ ol Mr. Archer. Mr, 
Archer is mistaken if he thinks he has destro3’^ed 
them. He* has onl3' strengthened them in the 
belief that so long as Europe is intoxicated wdth 
the w ine of racial superiorit3% and so long as 
that intoxication is justified b3’ their success on 
the political and the economic side of life, it is 
almost hopeless to expect Europeans in general 
to consider the claims of the East, with any 
fairness and inipartialit3\ I may be pardoned for 
remihding Mr. Archer that in the judgment ol 
Orientals there is greater insanit3^ in Europe 
now, than there ever was in Asia. Asia is 
“barbarous” no doubt, in certain respects, but 
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it has more sense of proportion in estimating 
human values, than Europe, and if any proof 
was needed it has been supplied by the preat 
war. Did Asia ever display such “barbansni,*\ 
such complete surrender to the instinct of killing 
and destroying ? Asia’s barbarities in pre- 
scientilic days, in the days of old standards ol 
international morality, stand in great reliel 
with the barbarities of Pkirope, at the height of 
its civilization, glory and virility. Ivverv race, 
every nation has its vanities. These vanities are 
a part of their psychology. They have their 
uses. When in proportion, they arc called self- 
respect, just pride, sclf-e'onhdcnce and self-reliance. 
When out of proportion they arc called “swagger 
and arrogance.’’ These latter lead to destrueticni 
and downfall, as certainly as night follows the 
day. The Indians and the Chinese, the Persians 
and the Arabs have had their days of “swagger”. 
Their swagger, however. wr»s confined to a 
small area. Among the Europeans too, tin 
Greeks, the Romans and the Spaniards have had 
their days of swagger. Now is the time of the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Teuton. The Slav has for 
the present subsided. It is the Anglo-Saxon and 
the Teuton, who are rivals I'or the first place in 
racial and cultural vanity and swagger. They 
arc settling their dispute by the weapons f)f their 
civilization. The human instincts of' the rest 
of the world, revolt at the procedure, l)ut 
they are hel])less to prevent it. It is the same 
old idea of “me, the chosen of the gods”, 
“Deutseh td)er alles” and their e(iuivalcnt in 
‘other languages. To charge the modern 
Indian, with “swagger”, is not only ridiculous 
but can only be attributed lo some kind of 
afl'ectatioii. Vet vve will recommend a careful, 
patient and restrained study of this book 
to all young Indians. Mr. Archer is a candid 
friend though he has overdone his ])art. There 
IS sufficient in his criticism of our culture, and of 
our character, to make us think of it scrioush'. 
It is always useful to see our.sclves with the eyes 
of others. That we have native vices of our own, 
of which we must be curcil, before we can make 
progress, wc must own. Most of us are 
conscious of that, most of us arc trying hard to 
get rid of them, and Mr. Archer would have done 
us a service, if his criticism egged us on to more 
speedy, more vigorous and more cfTeetual 
efforts towards reform and reconstruction. I 
have reason to be angry with Mr. Archer as he 
has misrepresented us. He has tried to create 
a prejudice against us and our cause, in the eyes 
of the whole world. That he has done it in a fit 
of anger is written on every page of his book. 
What I beg of m3’ countr\Mnei\ is to rise above 
anger and to use his criticism for the purjjoses of 
constructive reconstruction. That wc need it, 
none among us doubts. It is not the spirit of 
humility wc are wanting in, but a spirit of 
proper and just valuation of our conditions and 


potentialities. An over-valuation may be as 
harmful as under-valuation. We must have 
self-confidence, and self-reliance — a spirit to do, 
dare and achieve. small dose of pnde will nt»t 
harm us. Au vwa y it is better than under-estima- 
tion of ourselves. Hut we have to be carehil 
lest we overdo it utul if Mr. Archer’ .s book warns 
us against that, we may still be thankful to him 
for having written it. At any rate we know 
now, how an Ivnglish liberal Inij)erialist, \^ho is 
so anxious to disclaim little Englandism, thinks 
of us, our past, oureivilizatiou and oureapacities. 
Wc will know, hereafter, how to assess their 
profession.s of friendship atid what to do to 
avoid the effects thereol. There is, hi)wever, 
one part of Mr. .Archer’s advice against which I 
will sound a note of warning. It is not onlv 
su])crduous, but positively hurnifnl, for us. to 
tlisi uss the i'utniv polity of India. We should 
discuss and formulate our immeiliate demands; 
we mav’ discuss the principles on which we 
desire to )>uild (na national, structure.’ Entil 
and unless the Hrilisli allow us some form of 
Home Rule, it is not an advice of perfection to 
be followetl,. that we should create fresh divisions 
among us by a theoretical fliseussioii of the 
remote o^ the “ultimate” future, Our immediate 
problem is loget a reeogia'iion of.njr fundanuMJ- 
tal right to govern ourselves, and to agitate, 
and agitate and agitate, for such reeonstruetion 
of the <TOvernmeiit of India as will insure some 
kind of autonomy to us, of British India. What 
eventually will happen to the native states, 
how we shall moultl our economic future, arc 
questions yet too remote to allow of a diversion 
of attention from the immediate problem ; even 
more so, is the (juestioii, what we shall do in 
the event oftlic British leaving the country. The 
British are not going lo leave the eountry for a 
long time yet. Most of us are honestly and 
sincerely t'lnxious lo arrive at a settlement 
which will not necessitate the breaking asunder 
ofour eonneetion with them, ITiis anxiety is in 
no way inconsistent with our ojiposition to the 
existing form and machinery of (Tovernmeiit in 
Iiulia ; nor iloes it destrov or lessen the force of 
our criticism of the same, in spite of all the 
sarcasm which Mr, Archer has poured on us in 
this connection. We know what we want, we 
know how to get it ; on then, with the work in 
hand, without allowing ourselves to be disturbed 
either by tlattery or by abuse. We shall be 
neither cajoled by the former nor frightened by 
the latter. Lei us believe in our own sanity. 
May be that it will coincide with that ofMV. 
Archer. May be that it will not. In neither case 
shall we swerve from the path we have chalked 
out for ourselves. Remember we can only be 
saved by ourselves, with or without the help of 
others. We welcome all help, co-operation and 
criticism, but we resent arrogance, swagger and 
dictation. 
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EDUCATJON FOR CITIZENvSHIP IN AMERICA 


1 . 

T he most serious business of American 
colleges and universities at this time, 
it seems, is the training of young 
Americans for civic life. “Citizenshij) is 
the only profession,” declares Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall, the eminent President of the 
Clark University, “which all young men 
should be trained for.” The citizen should 
have that kind of instruction which will 
teach him how and when to use civic 
knowledge. 

The State University of Iowa, which 
may be taken as a type of the govau^nment 
higher educational institutions, is doing a 
very significant work in dev^eloping patri- 
otism and in training citizens. On account 
of my personal relation to the University, 
I am somewhat reluctant to speak about 
its work ; but since 1 ha[)])en to know 
Iowa better than any other American 
State University, 1 may, ])erhaps, be 
permitted to say something al)out its 
Department of Political Science, which 
offers many courses designed to ])rcj)are 
young people for intelligent citizenship. 

II. 

Let me begin by giving a short sketch 
of the programme of stiulies as carried on 
by the Department of Political Science. 
It is obvious that for a citizen the study 
of political philosophy, say from Aristotle 
on down to our day, is of great value ; 
but a wide-awake American youth is not 
content with political theory. For him, 
practical government, like the proverbial 
charity, begins at home. And so at the 
very outset he makes an intensive study of 
American government. Now the study of 
a government does not consist simply of 
an analysis of its anatomy or framework : 
it includes a consideration of the actual 
workings of the government in all of its 
branches— national, state, and local. A 
comprehrasive course in American govern- 


ment lays particular stress upon the rela- 
tion of the citizen to the government, and 
upon the rights, duties, and responsibilities 
of citizenship. “The general content of 
the course in American government,” 
explains one of my colleagues who has 
charge of the work, “is suggested by a 
threefold division. 

“First of all, the student, as future participant 
and lenjler in ])ublic afiViirs, is introduced to the 
background of American institutions in State 
and Nation by tracing the road by which 
American democracy has arrived at its present 
stage of develojmient. It is essential to a correct 
understanding of the workings aud effectiveness 
of State and national government to have some 
knowledge of our institutional origins as well 
as of our democratic experiments since the days 
of the Declaration of Independence. This preli- 
minary general survey of the evolutionary 
growth of .\tnerican political institutions, 
practices, and ideas precedes that part of the 
course which deals with the national govern- 
ment tand with citizenship in its national' 
aspects. 

“The machinery of the natioiijil government 
is fully described, with emphasis upon the work 
actualb^ accomplish;;d in furthering the ends for 
which the .\merican State exists. Furthermore, a 
study of the results achieved and the leadership 
evidenced by public servants is viewed as of 
prime importance in the education of those who 
an* being prepared for more than a passive 
participation in the activities of the governinent. 
The actual management of national affairs at 
home and abroad affords materials for class 
discussions and essays. 

“Nor the study of State government, including 
local government in county, city, township, 
and school district, neglected. The relations of 
the citizen to each of these units of government, 
his obligations and responsibilities, are 
emphasized because his own daih' life and life 
of the community are tremendously^ affected by' 
them. Likewise the obstacles to prompt, intelli- 
gent, and etheient participation by the citizen in 
public matters are also pointed out.”* 

My colleague in charge of this particular 
work has the advantage of both American 
and E^nglish education. He took his B. A. 
degree from Oxford University with honors 
in history, and also holds two other degrees, 
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An opon-air meeting on the campus ot the lowri (hiiversity to discuss 
prolileiiis of eitizenslii]). 


including one* in law from an Aineric.an 
university. 

“Tlirougliout the course,” he goes on, 
“no 0])])ortunity is lost to drive h()nic the 
fact that a citizen, no matter how well 
intentioned or how well educated along 
other lines, cannot act intelligently on the 
problems thfit retjuire solution in govern- 
ment action, unless he knows at least the 
elementary hicts about them and has a 
fundamental knowledge of the machinery 
and workings of the government. 

“How can the citizen know whether a candidate 
is fitted to perform the duties of the office he seeks, 
unless the citizen knows what the duties of that 
office are ? How can he initiate and promote 
changes which he deems to he in the interests of 
the common good, unless he understands the 
organization through which changes are accom- 
plished ? 

“The citizen must he made to feel that as a 
citizen he is really an important factor in govern- 
ment. When the citizen realizes that thegoveni- 
ment is his government, he will not he agaiirst 
the government hut for the government and 
alwa^'S for a better government?” 

A Student in order to have an intelligent 
grasp of the current political issues must 
study Cf)ntemporary legislation. It gives 
him an understanding of some of the more 
vital contemporary political, politico- 


economic, and politico-social pn)blems 
which arc seeking solution through legis- 
lation. 

The phenomenal deveIo[)mcnt of the city 
in modern times has brought in its train a 
host of municipal problems, .vo one — e8]>e- 
eifillv those who are to live in the city — c'an 
afford to ignore them. Ifcnce a working 
knowledge of the principles of municipal 
government and the way the administrative 
machinery runs in the larger cities of Ame- 
rica and Kurope is an essential part of the 
political ecpiipment of a citizen. 

In a free country, such as America, every 
one is exjiected at some time or other to be 
a member of some sort of deliberative 
body — a club, a co-operative association, a 
eitv council, a ])oliticcal convention, or a 
State legislature. The rules which govern 
the o|)eration of such bodies .should be 
known by everyone. To this end a course 
in parliamentary law and ])ractiee is offered 
])y the [)e)>artment of Political Science, 
The course is conducted by the use of a 
manual and actual practice work. After 
the more important rules arc learned the 
class proceeds to form itself into various 
voluntary associations. In these mqpk 
organizations each of the membejjs of the 
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All informal celebration iif theliome-comiiig of the alumni of the I'liiversity. 



claSvS acts in turn in various capacitievS— as 
presiding oflicer, rccordin^i^ olTicer, and 
parliamentarian. In the course of time ti 
com])lete constitution and by-laws arc 
drafted for some ptirticulai associatiom 
The subject matter of these instruments 
forms the basis for the debate and the 
manipulation of parliamentary rules. 

Should an intelligent citizen have some 
knowledge of European government and 
politics ? Should he be j)re|)ared to pass an 
intelligent opinion on and take an effective 
part in modern movements In government 
and politics? Does he realize that there can 
be no real progress without knowledge ? 
The challenge involved in these questions 
is met by a course in modern governments. 
It includes critical study of the govern- 
ments of leading European nations— France^ 
England, Italy, and Switzerland. 

Political science and law lire blood 
cousins ; they are, in some respects, most 
inextricaldy related to each other. There 
are, therefore, elaborate eourses in the held 
of jurisprudence, constitutional law, inter- 
national law, and common law. 

In nearly all the States of the Republic 
women luive now, or will have soon, the 
privilege of voting. While all the courses 
in the Department of Political Science are 
opOT to women students, their attention is 


called especially to the study of the political 
and legal status of women. The course 
involves a survey of the “woman’s rights” 
or “feminist” movement in general, and a 
study of the legal and political status of 
women in ilie United vStates in ])arti- 
eular. 

One of the most enheartening signs of 
the time in America is the widespread 
desire of the pcof^^e to “get beyond their 
skin,” their people, their city, their own 
nation, and get in sympathy with the 
whole world. Now for the benefit of 
those who wisli to extend their knowledge 
of world problems several courses are 
gi\^en. One course in colonial government 
is devoted to the consideration of principles 
of colonial government, and methods of 
Euro])ean and American colonial systems. 
British, French, and the United States 
possessions are studied and compared with 
reference to the problems of government, 
education', commerce, and industry. 
Another course is devoted to the study of 
South American Republics. Another course 
dealing with Oriental politics and civiliza- 
tion, .makes a comprehensive survey of the 
political, social, economic, and cultural 
forces in the a wakening of Japan, China, 
and fhdia. Still another course on world 
politics aims to give the student a sound 
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grasp of the pressing political question 
which affect all nations. 

III. 

Generally speaking, the method of 
ihstruction for the first year University 
students is through text books combined 
with lectures. For upper class men lectures 
are supplemented by assigned readings in 
a large selection of books, and by 
presentation of papers on special topics. 
And for advanced students preparing for 
higher degrees, the seminar method is used. 
The candidates for the m.a. and pIi.d. 
degrees engage in special study and 
rCvSearch under an instructor, and present 
the results of their labour in a formal 
dissertation “which shall not only exhibit 
evidence of original research, but shall in 
itself be a contribxition to the sum of 
human knowledge.” 

The student whether a IVeshman or a 


it is not at all nnnsnal for ns to sec a 
student take sharp issue with authors of 
recognized text-books and with established 
authorities. He may xiot always Ijc correct, 
and frequently he is not ; ))ut the fervent, 
glowing, passionate (juest for truth, which 
is his guiding motive, receives most 
svmpathetic—I had almost said indulgent 
— consideration at the hands of* the 
professor. 

IV. 

The share of the ])rescnt writer in this 
great work of civic education which is going 
forward at Iowa is very modest imleed ; 
but he is glad of the op]K)rtunity to have a 
])art in it, however humble that may be, 
He usually has charge of four courses, 
And of these four, it may be said without 
vanity, the two courses which luave 
attracted considerable attention both in 
and out of University circles are “Oriental 
Politics and Civilisation” -and “World 


post-graduate is always encouraged to 
do his own thinking. He _ 

is never t a u g h t to ^ 

accept ready-made o] linions * ' | 

no matter where they come 
from! He must, so far 
as practicable, think his ^ 

own way through a prob- 
lem and draw his own 
conclusion. Development of ^ 

independent judgment, ! 

mental poise and in- 
tellectual honesty, rather |v 

than sheer memory, is ^ 

the deliberate j)uqiosc of ' 

citizen training. P I f 

In the research method p" ^ I 

of instruction, which con- 



sists of individual investiga- 
tion, the teacher keeps in 
close touch with the student 
through daily or weekly 
conferences. The investiga- 


Thc staff of the Department of Politicnl Science nt the Stale 
University of Iowa. Reading from left to right : IJ. H. Hassett, 
H. S. Foster, Ivan L. Pollock, TIenjamin P. Shanihangh, Frank 
E. Honick, johnlE.<B^lgg®» J* Van I)er Zc‘e, Sudliindra Bose. 


tor is turned loose on “raw material.” called upon to give the new course in 
on original sources of information World Politics, it was considered rather a 


—sources from which * the authors 
themselves write text-books and is required 
to carry on his laborious investigation 
through months and years. He makes 
use of the University library as a civic 
laboratory. It is worth while to note that 


dubious experiment. Last year we had 
the satisfaction, however, of finding that 
the United States government ordered 
similar courses to be instituted in practi- 
cally all colleges and universities in the 
country. i 


63—9 
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In this connection 1 cannot help observ- 
ing that Americans, well-meaning 
Americans, have strange ideas concerning 
the Orient. “The average person in the 
United States, “ explained one of my young 
women students in oriental politics, “knows 
very little, nearly nothing, about the 
Eastern countries, especially their govern- 
mei\ts, economic conditions, and philoso- 
phical views." Conseciuently Orientals 
are looked upon generally as “ignorant," 
“superstitious, ’ ' “back ward , " “a bunch 
of queer peoples, "“a swarm of l)arbarians“ ! 

“So today," wrote Erasmus, “a man 
stands aghast at the thought of paying 
for his boy’s education a sum which would 
buy a foal or hire a farm servant." 
“Frugality— it is another name for 
madness." After four hundred years, 
traces of the madness of Erasmus are still 
to be found everywhere. And in Americc'i 
teaching is perhaps the i)oorest |)ai(l craft ; 
but irrespective of any monetary conijiensa- 
tion, I do enjoy my work and do like all 
my students in all my classes. The men 
and women who frequent my lecture rooms 
are bright, keen, and alert young folks. 
Quick to catch the point, they are, I dare 
say, the intellectual peers of any students 
in the world. Nevertheless there are 
moments of depression when I wonder if 
my labor will ever bear the dCvSired fruit, 
I was, therefore, cheered when I received 
the following line, a short time ago, from 
one of my students. Speaking of the value 
of the course in Oriental Politics the 
writer remarked : 

“This course has given me an entirely different 
viewpoint of Oriental affairs and has lielpcd me 
more than any other course I have had. It has 
broadened me and made me take an active 
interest in the Orient whereas before T paid no 
attention to it. It has also developed in me a 
great sympath}" for the ])eople of the Orient, 
for 1 can now appreciate their side of questions 
as well as ours. The course has indeed changed 
my philosophy of life.” 

V. 

The Department of Political Science at 
the State University of Iowa has justly 


acquired a reputation throughout the land 
for its high quality of work. And for such 
an achievement great credit is due to the 
head oi the Department, Dr. Benjamin 
F. Shambaugh. The one word which 
sums up the philosophy of this distinguished 
political thinker and educator is service, 
or as he might put it, citizen training. 
His views on the subject are so refreshing 
and illuminating that they are worth 
pondering over. “The education of the 
citizen for citizenship," says Professor 
Shambaugh, “involves a knowledge of the 
relation of the citizen to the state and its 
government— especially an understanding 
of legal and political rights and privileges 
and legal and political duties anti 
obligations." 

“The eniphasi.s in .such training will shift from 
time to time in accordance with the outlook of 
the period and the changing conceptions of the 
supreme purposes of the state. Thus, during 
the period of the American Revolution, the 
rights of citizens were stre.s.sed ; later the organi- 
zation of government was emphasized ; while 
to-day in the United States the duties and 
obligations of citizenship are in the foreground.” 

“Again, other lines of training or education, 
such as training for the professions, vocational 
training, teacher training, training in the 
sciences, and training in the arts— which are 
offered by the state to citizens through courses 
of instruction in public schools and in the state 
colleges and universities, should not be confused 
with citizen training or training for citizen.ship. 
These many lines of education are all very 
important a.spccts of training for life. They 
contribute culture, tuethod, technique, anil 
efficiency to the life of the citizen. But none ol“ 
these lines of education, nor all of them, afford 
training for citizenship as such. Training for 
citizenship, it must be clearly understood, is a 
specific line of education.” 

And it is this specific education which 
the State University of Iowa is providing 
through its Department of Political 
Science so efficiently. 

SuDHiNDRA Bose, m.a., ph.d., 

lecturer in Political Science, 
State University of Iowa. 
Iowa City. V.S\A. 

July 1^1919. 
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A NOTE ON MR. IAYAvSWAL\S DISCOVERY OF TWO SAISUNAGA 

STATUES (?) 


I T is soniewhrit difficult Ibr persons outside 
the narrow circle of students who take 
interest in Indian Archaeology to gauge 
the signilicaiicc of the sensational annonncenieiit 
made bv Mr. K. P. Jayaswal in the ])ages ot’ the 
JiHinitil of the Bchfir and Orissa Rcscarclt 
SfK'Jctv in March last. Since the discovery of 
Kanishka’s relic casket near Peshawar in IPOP 
and of the .\sokan edict at Maski, Indian 
Archaeology had no startling news to offer 
until Mr. Jayaswal came forward with his 
da 7 -zling discoyery which attempts to throw into 
the shade the two rtnds just mentioned. Mr. 
Jayaswafs achievement is no less than a daring 
attempt to Identify on the basis of a new 
reading of the inscriptions (m two j)ieces of 
ancient sciilptitrc in the Indian Musenni, Calcutta, 
the portrait st.itnes of two early Saisumiga 
Bmperors Pdayin and Varta-Nandi. who have 
been little more than mere names in Indian 
history without any authentic details to give 
them ennything like historical reality. The 
dyna.sty of Sisunaga is believed to have reigned 
at Rajgir fnnn dOO H. C. The surviving 
monuments of ancient Indian hist<jry do not go 
beyond the Mauryan epoch (d2r{ Ik C. to ISI 
P C). If Mr. Jayaswal’s reading of the 
inscriptions meet with favourable reception from 
ejiigraphical experts, he deserves the gratitude 
oft'dl students for ripening uj) a new vista in 
the most distant liorizon of ancient Indian 
history. The artistic monuments of the 
Mauryan epoch represent an art in an advanced 
stage of development which supposes generations 
of artistic efforts and ex])erienee Ixdiind them and 
in as mueli as ii'» actual remains of Pre-Mauryaii 
Art have yet been discovered, we have learned to 
look forward to them rather anxiously but sucli 
expectations have only ended in disappointments 
and the Mauryan remains have till now 
remained a mysterious veil througli whieh it 
has been impossible to peer, to obtain glimpses 
of more ancient examples. So that in fact, no 
lithic data exists for judging and estimating 
the art of the Pre-Mauryan periods. On the 
other hand the paucity" of Pre-Mauryan remains 
has raised in many of us impatient expectation 
of a discover}^ to fill in this blank and have also 
engendered in us a pardonable though somewhat 
unscientific inclination to attribtrte I’re-Mauryan 
dates to finds which are incapable of carrying 
such attribution on the basis of scientific 
evidence. Mr. jayawal’s attribution, therefore, 
for more reasons than one deserves careful 
consideration. 

The two statues in question ( Illustrations A 
and B) were discovered near Patna in liil2 and 


subsequently presented to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal in 1820, In 1870 they were removed to 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta, where they can 
now be seen in the Bharhut (»allery. Bach of 



Figure C. 

Back View of P'ig. B. 
image of Yaksha from P^tna. 
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PlGURK A. 

linage of Yaksha from 
' Indian Muj^um, Caleutta. 


them bears inscriptions on the folds of the scarf 
below the shoulders. In 1879 Cunningham 
offered a tentative reading of the inscriptions 
according to which the headless figure bore the 
words “Yakhe Sanata nanda or Bharata’^ and 
the other figure, the words “Yahe Achu Satigika 
or Sanigika’ (Archaeological Survey of India, 
Vol XV, pp. 2-3). The distinguished archaeologist 
identified the figures as of Yakshas and ascribed 
on the basis of the form of scripts a date later 
than Asoka. Mr. Jayaswal with a good deal 
of scholarly erudition challenges Cunningham’s 
readings and identification. According to Mr. 
jayaswal the iiivScription on figure A reads 
“Bhage ACHO Chhonidhise (His Gracious 
Majesty Aja King or over-ruler of the Earth) 
and that on figure B reads “Sap ta-K hate Vat a 
Nandi (of comx^lcte empire (dominion) Varta 
Nandi). The lists given in the Puranas of the 
Saisunaga Kings of Patna include the name 
“Nandi Vardhana” of which “Vardhana” 
according to Mr. Jayaswal is an imperial title. 
The Vayu, Brahmanda and Matsya Puranas 
refer to Nandi as the son of Udayin, while the 
Bhagavata calls Nandi-Vardhana, son of Aja 
(Ajeya) and in the preceding line, in place of 
Udayin it gives Aja. The text of the Vayu 
gives Varti- Vardhana instead of Nandi-Vardhana ^ 
which Mr. jayaswal regards as variant forms, 
the Prakrita form of Varti being Vati. Both 
the statues bear traces of exquisite polish whicli 
we have been accustomed to associate with 
Mauryan monuments. And Mr. jayaswal 
has argued that “the polish never appears 
on Post-Mauryan monuments while it is 
invariably found on Mauryan works and on 
the ^•vidence of the polish, the statues and 
the inscriptions o«mnot be later than the 
Maur3'an times.” Mr. jax’aswal starts with 
the assumption that “it is certain that the 
inscriptions are contemporary with the statues ; 
in fact the names have been inscribed before the 
statues were given the finishing touches.” His 
contention is that the script of Mauryan times 
is known “and the script on the statues there- 
fore must be earlier in age than Asoka’s 
period.” 

We are not competent to express any opinion 
on the age of the scripts in the inscriptions on 
the statues, which we must leave for the con- 
sideration of expert epigraphists. We under- 
stand Monsieur Senart lias undertaken to study 
the epigraphs. We can only offer in an humble 
way some criticisms of Mr. Jayaswal’ s indenti- 
fication on, what he has himself chosen to 
call, “art considerations.” In studying Indian 
antiquities, aesthetic considerations have hither- 
to been severely" neglected and ignored and it 
is a phase of an improvement in the methods 
of Indology to let the art-connoisseur have a 
word to say in the matter of dating and inter- 
preting Indian antiquities. 

In order to study the plastic quality and 
characteristics of the two statues in question, it 
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will be useful to compare the same with other 
ancient pieces of sculpture which offer the 
nearest parallels. For the benefit of oitr readers 
we also reproduce here (Illustration 1). ) the 
Parkham image from the Mathura Museum, and 
the image of Manibhadra Yaksha from Paw ay a 
in Gwalior (Illustration H and F-)* discovered by 
Pandit M. B. Garde in 1915. All these figures 
offer a common feature in the peculiarity of the 
types depicted — a thick set cor})ulent frame with 
characteristic, rotind abdomen. But apart from 
this somewhat superficial similarity in type the 
figures have very little else in connuon except in 
some details of drapery and ornaments and in 
certain postures and altitmies. The i'arkhain 
image stands quite ai)art from the group. The 
two so called Saisunaga statues arc tied to- 
gether with certain obvious “family” resem- 
blances, While the Alanibhadra image a]^ 
proaehes the Parkham image in certain features, 
in others, it keeps touch with the Patna images. 
The indication of the knee joints peeping through 
the dhoti both in the Parkham and the Mani- 
bhadra image seems to be more than a similarity 
of sculptor’s convention (absent in the Patna 
images) — for it will be ini])ossible in consideration 
of the other divergences in plastic features in the 
two images to impute any close proximity in 
time so as to import any stylistic link such as 
may be comninn to w orks <>rihe.<^aine School. 
The feature of the knee-joint tapj)ears to be due 
to an adherence to a common canonical prescrip- 
tion imposed on the artist rather than a stylistic 
peculiarity common to the same school of figure 
sculpture. The absence of tlic knee-joint in the 
Patna images tends to place them far beyond 
the time indicated by the plastic jieculiarities of 
the other two images. We know' from the canons 
of the Sil]>n Sustms as also from inniiinerablc 
Jaina images that the indication of the knee-joint 
w as a scriptural rather than an artistic fonnnla. 
According to one text “/anw Sviit Knrkdinkritih'^ 
(the knee joint should lie in the shape of a crab). 
It should be noted that in the Manibhadra 
image it is indicated as a pictorial lineal symbol — 
Hither than as a plastic rendering of the kncc- 
joinl —given more out of schematic than tactual 
necessity- for actualisatioii fiflbrni — a result of the 
demand of the iconograjiher rather than of the 
artist. I'urtlier if wc take into consideration 
the proportion of the different parts of the body, 
both the Parkham and the Manibhadra image 
correspond to the Mndhyiima Navaiala propor- 
tions laid dow'H in the SUfmsustras fjeing the 
canonical measure in wdiichthc images ofYakshas 
arc prescribed by the texts to be constructed. 
The Patna images also aiis:iver the Navatala 
canon. If the Parkham image is connected with 
the Manibhadra image by the inconographical 
formulae indicated above, the “pot-belly” of both 

* We are indebted to Pandit Garde, Inspec- 
tor of Archaeology, Gwalior, for these photo- 

graphs« 



Fioukk B. 

Image of Yaksha from Patna. 
Indian Museum^ Calcutta. * 
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the li^ires assume more signihcance than an 
accidental resemblance of type. From exampkvS 
ofGandnara sculptures we know the “potd)elly” 
is the invariable characteristic of Yakshas, e.g., 
jambhala, Kubera, &c. In fact one of the 



Figure D. 

Image of Yaksha from Parkham. 
]S/lathura Musecm. 

Yakshas, the presiding genius of Lanka (Ceylon), 
actually bears the appellation ‘Kalasodara*. 
Dr. Vogel has suggested that the Parkham 
iina.ge is k.uberib Host probably the image 


represents Gardhabhako, the presiding genius of 
Mathura, and its left hand very probably carried 
the purse, the ordinary insignia (lanchana) of i\ 
Yaksha as in the Manibhadra image. In the 
Parkham image both the hands are broken 
away — but from the indication of the place near 
the waist where the left hand touched the torso 
it is almost certain that the left hand had a 
similar attitude as the image of Manibhadra. 
The right hand of the latter image obviously 
carried the fly-whisk. 

The two statues from Patna curiously enough 
imitate the Manibhadra image in the attitude 
of their left hand, which is obviously of a hand 
carrying some heavy obiect. The almost 
identical bent at right angle of the left hands 
of the two Patna statues as also the repetition 
of the folds of the draperies are difficult to 
explain on the sn])position of the so-ealled iamih 
resemblance l)etween the two. There is not only 
a similiarity in gestures but also in the folds of 
the dhoti, the hanging ends and the knobs of 
the garments, which along with the other 
common features of the two figures undoubtedly 
proclaim them as “twins”. As we shall presently 
see they are “twins” ieonologically. The 
mysterious identity of dress and attitude i)rc' 
elude any vsnpposition of their being individual 
portmit statues. They are in fact “icons”. 
And if the study of the two other figures cited 
aljove (Fig. I) and 1^) and the attitude of the 
left hand oftVr any data—they proclaim very 
loudly that they are the images of Yakshas. 
Mr. .\run Sen, ‘Lecturer in Hindu Art to the 
Pniversity of* Calcutta’, to whom we showed 
these i)hot()gra])hs, readily endorsed the 
similiarity of the type and attitude and he has 
favoured the acceptance of indent ificat ion of the 
Patna statues as images of Yakshas. 

While the Parkham is divergent in many 
points from the image of Manibhadra, the 
“twins” from Patna are inse])arably connected 
with each other by more points of contact than 
could be expected on the basis of' a common 
Yaksha type. This mysterious connection 
seems to be explained by the text of the 
Malm mayuri * which gives an invaluable 
catalogue of Yakshas, which according to the 
text had seats — at different places in ancient 
India— each city having its tutelary Yaksha. 
Apart from the Maha niayiiri, we have 
independent evidence of the existence of 
widespread cults connected with the Yakshas 
in various parts of India before the advent of 
the Christian era. But the Maha nmyuri by its 
geographical and iconological data helps us to 
identify various sites with which the various 
Yakshas enumerated were associated. Thus the 
archaeological evidence of the identity of the 
image of the Yaksha called Manibhadra derives 

“I/C Catalogue des Yaksa dans La 
Mahaniayuri” by MSylvain Levi— Journal 
Asiatique, Janvier— Fercrier 1915; pp. 20 to 138* 
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authentic corroboration from the text which 
recites that the two brother Yakslias Manibhadra 
and Pumabhadra had their seats or shrines in 
Brahma vati, which was probably a place near 
the Punjab. Another passage in the same text 
affords the key to the mysterious resemblance of 
the two statues from Patna we have been consi- 
dering Says our text : "Xiwdi ca vnrdhiums 
caiva nngarc Nandi vardhant/' The twins, Nandi 
and Vardhana, had their seats or shrines in the 
city of Nandi vardhana. In the course of a very 
elaborate note whieh could only be worthy of 
Buch a great savant, Monsieur Sylvain be vi lays 
under contribution various Chinese authorities 



Figure E. 

Image of Manibhadra from Gwalior. 
(Front View). * 



Figure I'. 

Image of Manibhadra. 

(Back View). 

liearing on the question of the identity of this 
city. According to one Chinese authority 
HO WEJJ-WAN, who composed a gh»ssary on the 
Avatamsaka Sutra, the city of Nandivardhana 
was in the Kingdom of Magadha as mentioned 
in the original Sutra. * Tlie text itself suggests 
that the names of the two Yaksha tutelaries 
obviously gave to the city the name of Nandi* 
vardhana. The cumulative weight of all these 
considerations, taken together with the obvious 

* It is only fair to point out that more 
sites than one claim to be indentified with 
city of that name. 
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of the two statiies with Vaksha types 
familiar to us in other examples, pushes us 
involuntatily to the conclusion that one of these 
Patna itaages represents ‘Nandi’ and the other 
‘Yardhana’. And it seems to be in the fitness of 
things that they =^hould'have been discovered in 
Behar (Magadha). Most probably Nandivardhana 
was a city somewhere near Pataliputra. There 
is no doubt that the former was a very old city 
and probably flourished before I*atalipiitra grew 
into Importance, as it figures in the Vinaya text 
of the Maliasanghikas and is mentioned along 
with such ancient cities as Vaisali, Pushkalavati 
and Taksasila. The third statue mentioned bv 
Buchanan as having been removed by Mr. 
Hawkins might possibly have been a ‘brethren’ 
of ‘Nandi’ and ‘Vardhaiia’ and probably was 
Krakucchandah, the presiding Yaksha of 
Pataliputra. 

IfMr. Jayaswal’s reading of the inscriptions 
is correct and they are accejited as correct 
descriptions of the two statues, the proposed 
identification that has been hazarded in the note 
above has to be abandoned, but till then as an 
alternative suggestion it may commend itself to 
the consideration of scholars! Both Dr. Spooner 
and Mr. R. D. Bannerjcc appear to have suggested 
that the inscriptions were incised on the statues 
after the identity of the figures were forgotten. 
If so, then the inscriptions lose much of their 
evidentiary value for establishment ofthe identity 
of the figures. Knowing as we do the practice of 
Indian craftsmeti, it is not possible to suggest 
that the same hand which modelled the statues 


also inscribed the letters on the scarfs at the back. 
Though we know^ of instances in later times oi 
inscriptions giving the name of an image being 
placed on the back, the invariable rule in ancient 
times .seems to have been to inscribe the name on 
some prominent part on the front which would 
easily attract notice- However, if, as suggested 
by rir. Spooner and Mr. Bannerjee, the inscrip- 
tions are of later date than the statue.s themselves 
(Mr. Bannerjee asserts that one ofthe inscriptions 
cannot be older than 1st century B. C.), then 
it is quite possible to argue that after the decline 
ofthe Yaksha cults, people forgot the identity 
of the images, and, sometime about the first 
century B.C., wrongly began to call them ‘Aja 
UdaydiV and ‘Varta Nandin’ and the inscriptions, 
if they do spell out the names of these Saisunaga 
Kings, as brilliantly suggested by Mr. Jayaswal, 
may well have been mistaken appellations given 
in later times to images which represent the 
Yaksha s .suggested above. 

There is absolutely no doubt that the actual 
date of the construction of these images, quite 
apart from and independent of the inscriptions, 
must lie as early as the Mauryan times, if not 
earlier. The date of the image of Manibhadra 
according to the age of the inscription on its 
pedestal, which is in Bniljmi character, has been 
supposed to be of the first or second century 
A. D. The Patna images are distant by at lea.st 
three centuries from the Gwalior image and may 
be older than the Parkham image in the Mathura 
Museum. 

Okdhkndka Coomar Gangoly. 


THE ETERNAL DREAM 

Thou knowest not how into thy soul it glidCvS, 
Tliis j)liantoin of a world,— how on a sudden 
Mountains are there, rich in long-garnered glory 
I'or untold ages’ joy ; and opal mist 
I'illing the* splendid chalice of thy sight 
To its blue brim ; and solemn-shadowed forests 
Through which loud waters race, while overhead 
The mournful kites are wheeling. 

Men are wise 

With a swift wisdom that is soon annulled. 

One rock the more uprooted doth but leave 
Our last ideal in its magic gleam ; 

And he who tamed the will of all the world 
Would cast no shadow on the Eternal dream. 

E. E. Speight. 
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**U « Mcood diAttber di^seiits from tht fot, it is 
wtidiievous. If it tgrees with tti it is sttperfiaous.** 

**Tb« Labour Partjr is opposed to a second chamber, no 
matter how such a chamber is constructed.** 

*Uts time IS past. We can now have Senates ino more 
than we can have trial by battle/' 

Ramsay MatdanaU^ 
^Xhe survival of a second chamber is purely fortancm** 
It is a device t'l thwart democracy.** 

»* ^ /* M 

S OME Indian witnesses before the parliamen- 
tary joint committee on the Indian Reforms 
Bill appear to favour bi-cameral legislatures 
for India, It is proposed in this article to 
examine the device of a second chamber. 

The stock argument of the protagonists of 
the bi-cameral system is that ‘^practicmly every- 
where there is a recognised Second Chamber 
problem.*’ What they mean to say is that 
the bi-cameral system has become almost 
universal : therefore they accept it as a cardinal 
axiom of their constitutional creed. In the 
second breath they cannot help admitting that 
“nowhere has that problem been solved.” And 
that “even where the Second Chamber has been 
established on a ^democratic basis* difficulties 
have not been avoided.** [The Second Chamber 
Problem^ p. T] 

The \yay to solve the Second Chamber 
Problem is to dissolve it where it exists, and the 
ineans to avoid difficulties is to be found in 
not creating or inviting them where they do not 
exist. 

Before the November Revolutions of 191li 
broke out in Europe, Russia, Greece, Servia, 
and Bulgaria were already uni-camcral and in 
future most of the European States are, in every 
probability, going to adopt Single Chamber 
systems. 

^ Although the Oversea British Dominions, 
either follbwing the example of their ^mother 
country or forcol by necessity and the “Mother 
of Parliaments** have adored the bi-cameral 
system, yet in the local or provincial Councils 
of wane of the Colonies the uni-cameral system 
still prevails. The “great province of Ontario, 
the most important of the Canadian provineea 
am the new provinces in the Weft have all 
footed the system of a i^gle Chamber** 
“folfowing the example of 
^incorporated Colonies of the Uniflii of South 
Afticf “ant rriSrred of the burden of 

*mI ** l>e wty 



imf jpfw 



Chamber is there any serious 
change to two Chambers. In Nova 
on the other hand, there has been ^ 
movement to abolish the Second 
rrhe Second Chamber Problem, pp. 47 SAd' fLJ 
Then, why did the Coionies adopt the 
system at all ? There uerc three fMofs ^ 
reasons which led to the establishment of 
Second Chambers in the British Coloniies. « ^ 

First ' The smaller provinces of theif Cdhuilei 
**teared the domination** of tha larger onef miid 
therefore they wished to foUow and adopt 
the same safeguards that were tesofM tolm 
the United States of America. Secondly^ 
Chambers, in all countries, have been ^*deti%usd 
as conservative bodies/* And the td-cautfiW 
**Coundls have certainly fulfiUed the sUtardb^ 
ing function of a Second Chambi^. 
every measure which is claimed as demo^W 
has had to pass the ordeal of several 
tions....Even so well tried a measure as the worh^ 
men’s compensation act is in some cases 
held back” [in the Australian Commonwenl^i 
The early immigrants that colcmiseo m 
colonies, 'and exterminated the aborighuM 
^ were the * land-owners and middk claiMK^ 
These colonists were conservatives by 
temperament and tradition, whether tney weft 
British or Dutch or French. The third ffeiiQt% 
which “saddled” the Colonie* with “ttnuece ^ 
Upper Houses” was **the authorities of Dof 
Street” who “in the last generation att 
some sanctity or importance to the bi^an^iit 
system which made it seem profane and 
rageous in their eyes to set up any soft 0 
autonomy without it,” [ The Sec, CJIfiMU# 
P. 71. ] 

Thb Hbreiutaky Peincipx-e Anamioicm 
However, in all the New States, wh^ the 
bi-camoral system has been adopted^ ^ 
diiary principle has been deliberately abonAinl^^ 
Even among the ancient States, whei^r ltsji£^ 
ditary peers still sit in the Upp^ iMii 

only sefond chamber where the neredits-^ 
am in uie majority is the BritishHouse i 
Tbexp has been a very strong i 
opinion against hereditaiy Second . 

Ktect b«|w«en the Pteteni Bottw " ~ 

one ^Miiber X ebottld onfftr tm 
Tfae^Kond Chambk of T ‘ 
a n(»iiiikted body. Tl^ 

iomtet <a 1 /wAt 

and 

^ Uilriiihr 
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,, Tlic Second Chamber of Prance, Belgittm, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, Norway ( if Norway can 
be regarded as a bi*cameral State, at all), 
Switzerland, the Australian Commonwealth and 
the U. S. America are entirely elected assemblies. 

The Reasons, Rea:l and Sentimental, For 
The 'Extstekce Of The Second 
Chamder Examined. 

Two English political philosophers, Lccky 
and Sidgwick, have supplied political and con- 
stitutional winters with stock arguments in 
favour of second chambers. Lecky, the tory his- 
torian and political thinker, believed that “the 
necessity of a Second Chamber, to exercise a 
controlling, modifying, retarding and steadying 
influence has acfiuired almost the ijosition of 
an axiom.** Sidgwick, on the other hand, per- 
suaded people to lielievc that the main end for 
which a Senate was constituted was “that nil 
legislative measures may receive a second cou- 
sideratioti by a body dilfcreiit in clia racier from 
the primary representative assembly and, if 
possible, superior or supplementary in intellec- 
tual qnaliflcaiions.” 

But, as a. matter of fact, a careful and critical 
study of the growth and history of Second 
Chambers furnishes a more rational and 
plausible explanation for the prevalence of the 
bi-cameral system than tlie philosophical 
apology or utilitarian reasoiivS oft'ered by various 
writers, who have been under the influence of 
Lecky ^ or Sidgwick or continental constitu- 
tionalists. 

In Europe or America, wherever the bi- 
cameral system j^revails, the St'cond Chamber 
is based either ()n historical or traditional 
foundations, as is the case in Ihjglaud, Ital,v and 
Sweden, and as was also the case in Hungary, 
before the November (10 IS) Revolution swept 
it away ; or it has been forced on them by the 
peculiar needs and circumstances of the countries 
concerned, as is the case Avith Ccnnan 3 \ 
Switzerland, France ami the United States of 
America. 

The Second Ciiamher in (iERMANv (i«kkore 
THE Revolution of Noykmbek 1 01 Ob 

The German Second Chamber, the Bundesrath, 
is historically the descendant of the Council of 
the old Germanic Confederation. It was esta- 
blished with a view to reconcile and unite the 
independent Germanic States and the Free 
Cities. It was the keystone of the German 
Empire. Lowell whilg describing the Bundes- 
rath said: “The [ flfty-eight] seats in the 
Bnndesrath are distributed among the states 
and the cities in such a way that each of them 
is entitled to the same number of votes as in the 
diet of the old Germanic Confederation, when 
that body proceeded in plenum, except that 
Bavaria, us a part of the inducement to join the 
©mjare, was mven six delegates instead of four 
^htTPnissia obtained [ twenty delegates ] those 


of the states she absorbed in 1866.** [ Goreta^ 
ment and Parties in Continental Europe, Vol. I. 

P. 259]. Arbeitzer Zeitung ( 2 October, 1918) 
commenting on artical IX or the German Con- 
stitution, says: “If the Reichstag is the represen- 
tative of the German people, the Federal council 
[ the Bundesrath ], the members of which are 
appointed by the governments of the individual 
Federal States, is the representative of the 
different states of which the Empire is composed. 
The Reichstag embodies the unity of the nation ; 
the Federal Council is the common organ of 
thirty-five states.*’ 

This explains the origin and raison d'etre of 
the second chamber in Germany. And if the 
Socialistic Republic retains this old relic it will 
be for the sake of similar federalist reasons, and 
not to act as a “moderating’’ influence, a check. 

The Second C II AMBER In Switzerland. 

The Swiss Second Chamber is called Stan- 
dcrath or Council of vStates. It was forced upon 
Switzerland almost 1^ the identical circum- 
stances and necessity as was the Senate saddled 
on the United States. With a view to unite the 
22 Cantons ( districts ) inhabited by three dis- 
tinct races and speaking as many languages, 
into a strong federated Republic,- they established 
the Council of States, in which each of the Can- 
tons sent two rcpre.sentativcs, irrespective of 
their size or population. It was devised as a 
compensation for surrendering their autonomy 
to the Centnd Government. It maintained the 
idea of equality and sovereignty of each Canton. 
Therefore, we need not be surprised at sucli pro- 
portional inequities that the Canton of Berne, 
with over 040,000 inhabitants and 2000 square 
miles of territory, has as many representatives 
in the vSecond Chamber as the Canton of 
Appcnzell, with a population of 1 4-, 000 and an 
area of 01 square miles. 

The Second Chamber in America. 

At the lenninatioii of the war of American 
Independence the old thirteen States were a loose 
confederation. But they soon became “disgusted 
with the impotent and pitiable confederation 
which could do nothing but beg and deliberate:’’ 
they longed for a “strong and lasting union.’’ 
Therefore they contrived “to bring the States 
together into a more perfect confederation.” 
[President Wilson: * 'Congressional Govern wenC , 
p. 15. ] It was not expected that the sturdy, 
self-reliant, masterful men who had won indepen- 
dence for ilieir colonies, by passing through 
flames of battle,... would readily transfer their 
affection from the new-lnade states, which were 
their homes, to the federal goveniineht.” [ ^^Con- 
gressional Government.'' ] 

However, the American patriots were soon 
convinced that to become a strong independent 
nation it was absolutely necessary to consolidate 
into a great Republic, the United* States. Conse- 
quentl}^ they . adopted the policy of compromise 
and conciliation. The Federalist, whieh is the 
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work of a band of American patriots* frankly 
admits : “The equality of representation in the 
Senate is the result of a compromise between the 
opposite pretentions of the large rind the small 
states. “ [ The Pcderalht, p, 3H5. ] That is 

why such a large Stale as that of New York with 
a population 01*9,113*014 has no more represen- 
tatives, in the Senate, than the State of Nevada* 
which has a paltry population of 81*875. ' 

Thus we see that the Senate, the AmericrMi 
Second Chamber, ivS the keystone of the Union. 
It has also constitutional ends to servo. The 
equal representation in the Senate is a constitu- 
tional recognition of the individual and residuary 
sovereignty of each State. It balances the States 
against the Central Government* the House 
of Representatives against the Senate and 
the Senate against both the House and the 
President. Tlie Federalists also believed that 
the Senate as a second branch of legislature 
might prove “a solitary check on government.'' 
It appeared lo tliem the real foundation of 
the Union. And yet two out of the thirteen 
original States kept aloof (or a considerable 
period and those that did join the Union did so 
tinder a keen scii 't' of self-sacrifice. The President 
at one time was denied the precedence to tfie 
Governor of New York. 

Apparently America could not bo united 
without the Second Chainlicr in whuli each of 
the 40 Slates has 2 representative's. That is 
to say the bi-camcral system was forced upon 
the Uiutecl Stales by necessity ; and it was not 
a mere constitutional paraphcnmlia or a 
constitutional check on the “radical proclivities’' 
of the lower chamber. 

TilK SKCOND ClIAMllliK IN FkANCK. 

One might legitimatel}" ask why did the 
Revolutionary and Republican Prance enact in 
1875, that “the legislative power shall be 
exercised by two assemblies, tlie Cliamber of 
Deputies atid Senate.’' The answer to this 
pertinent question can only be gathered from 
the Constitutional and T^olitkal History of 
France ( between 1789 and 1875 ). And a 
critical study of the History will convince the 
reader that the Second Chamber* the Senate, 
had become a political necessity to I'raiice for 
establishing the e(|uilibrium between the rival 
olitical parties which were in ascendancy when, 
nally, the constitution was drawn up in its 
present permanent shape, in 1875. 

Another important fact to be bt)rne in mind is 
that it is the discontented and hungry masses 
that actually brought about the Revolution, 
shed their blood for it and suffered for it and on 
account of it, 3 ’ct the fruits of llie victor^' were 
enjoyed by the middle classes* the lawyers and 
other well-to-do classes— the French bourgeoisie. 
They took the organisation of the State and 
Society^ into their hands and established bour- 
geois institutions. The conservative elements 
predominated* They adopted all possible consti- 


tutional safeguards to keep under control radici^\ 
proclivities and political enthusiasts: 

The two great political thinkers mid constitu- 
tioii-iipngers of the K evolutionary period/ 
Mounier and Abbe Sicyes denounced the tri- 
cameral system of the Ancien Regime, Albunier 
in his NonvcIIaf Ohscrvfitions Sur /es EtUts 
(»eijerawA', condemned that system and main- 
lamed “that a constituent assembly must be 
one and indivisible.’' And Abbe Sieves 
ce-ijm-th Tiers Etnteq ? made out* a case for 
uni-cameral legislature. He was of opinion 
that, “if ;i Second Chamber dissents from 
the first, it is mischievous; if it agrees with it, 
it is supcrlluous.” 

After the overthrow of the Alonarehy the 
Convention luiving proclaimed I 'ranee a Republic 
adopted the single chambc' system by an 
overwhelming nmiority of 8 11) to *89 votes." 

The Direct <)ry whose worst feature “was its 
corruption” on replacing the Cotivcntion re-insti- 
tuted the Second Cliamber in 1795 under the 
name of Conceil tie Aticiens. couiu'll of elders. 

During the Consulate the legislature reverted 
to “three estates. ’’ And when Napoleon became 
Ihnporor he practically converted the Senate into 
a House of Lords, filling it with the dignitaries 
and nobles whom he created to fuim a, Courts 
the paraphernalia of royally. 

The Secoml Chamber, in (»nc form or other, 
conlinued to exist, in I'raiiee* until it was again 
abolished during the Second Republic, in XHM* 
This Republic proclaimcil that “All publii: 
powers emanate from (he people.” And having 
written on ilicir baimer Libert v, F'ratcrnity, " 
Iv(|uality, lliey delegated all * liic Icgislativi:', 
power to a single assembly of 750 menilx'rs 
clectedHiy universt'd sutferage and Seignobos 
tidds : “They ili<i not want two Chambers, 
because a second house seemed an aristocratic 
institution.” [Seignobos : Piditivnl History of 
Contenqnmtry Ettvopt\ ]). 1(>5. j 

Unfortunately the democratic republicans 
of 1848 in their enthusiasm ef)inmitted political 
suiciilc by vesting all tlie ]»olitical power in the 
president. “The peasants had no political 
education : they knew hut one name, that of the 
Kmperor Napoleon : they volet! for that name.” 
Louis Napole»>n promised tf> “remain iaithful to 
the demoeratie Republic and to defeml the 
constitution." Thereibre “b'rance flecided by 
7'*5(M>, ?)()() votes against (>l(),()Oo, to delegate 
to the Prince I’residcnt the riglu of ilrawing up 
the Constitution. The nation [thu.s] abdicated 
its sovereign tv.” [Ctimhridyc Modern History^ 
Vol. XI,p. 138] 

The conservative or monarchical element Wa# 
strong iti the assembly. There were 500 
monarchists “elected thrmigh the influence t^f the 
clergy and the royalist middle class,'* who {dayed 
into the hands of Louis Napoleon. By coup ff 
ct&t he got himself re-elected for ten yearia. 
Finding his poskion pretty sectire he euMbl&hed 
a second assembly which not long wai 
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called the Senate. And **The Senate chosen hy 
hiin passed a senatorial decree proclaiming 
Napoleon III Emperor of the French.” [PolL 
Hist, of Cont. Earops, p, 173.] 

The Senate ha survived up to the present 
time, though he, who revived it, fell at Sedan on 
3rd Sef)teniber, 1870. 

Now, the question is why did the French 
ppoplc, after the fall of the Empire, tolerate the 
Seconcl Chamber ? Here is an explanation for 
this apparently suicidal policy. 

When the news of the capitulation of Sedan 
reached Paris “the mob broke in, crying : ‘Down 
with the Empire ! Long live the Republic !* and 
the republic was proclaimed in the midst of 
tumult.” The French nation was still at war 
with Prussia, although the Bnqiire had fallen. 
The French ])airiots had no time to think of the 
first or the second chamber. It was enough for 
them to have regained their freedom 1 The 
republican patriots having set up their Provision- 
al Government devoted themselves to the defence 
of their fatherland. But the masses were 
against the continuing of. the war. Therefore 
when the elections took place in February 1<S71 
”the peasants avoided the republican ticket as 
the ‘war ticket’, and voted for the ‘peace ticket’. 
As in 1849, the maiority in the Assembly was 
made up of ineii of the old monarchist parties 
(Orlcanists and Legitimists), elected by the 
peasants.” [Pali, IJisL of Coni. Europe, x>. 190.] 
This monarchical Assembly deferred the proclama- 
tion of the Republic until 1875. 

Til the meantime, the differences on eonstitu- 
tioual matters between the vtirious Monarchical, 
Rc])ublican, and Revolutionary parties eon- 
tinned. However, when the Monarchist eoali- 
tion broke up it lost the “power of determin- 
ing at will the form of government for France.” 
And a group of men “deserting the Right Centre, 
joined the Iwft and carried, by »a majority of one, 
the amendment ofiercil by Wallon, which by 
giving to the Executive the title of the I*resident 
of the Republic, recognised, by inqdieation, 
the Republic as the definite goveniinent of FVanee 
fjan, 30, 1875].” [Ihkl, ]>. 201] 

One difiiculty having been surniounied, the 
other presented itself. Opinion was divided 
regarding the bi-emneral or uiii-eanieral system 
of legislature\ The need of co-oi)eration belween 
varh)ns ])oIitieal parties was also keenly felt. 
Therefore the Senate was recognised as the 
Second Clianiber of the 15 eneh Legislature. 

Thi6 compromise was arrived at in the lullow- 
iug manner : The Orlcanists desired the 
President should appoint the Senators ; the Left 
proposed that they should be elected by universal 
sufiVage. The Orlcanists managed * to defeat 
this democratic motion. Eventually it w^ns 
danded that 75 Semitors should be elected by 
the Assembly, so that each ]jarty may have 
its own nominees. The Left Centre claimed 30 
seats. The Right Centre would not let them 
have mtny. than 13. “Bui the Imperialist parly, 
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fearing the preponderance of the Orlcanists, 
refused to vote for their candidates. On the 
second day of voting they came to an under- 
standing with the Left : they detached 15 
Chevaulegers (Legitimists) from the majority 
bj^ offering them seats in the Senate. This 
coalition succeeded in electing 58 of the 75 
Senators from the Left, with 9 lA*gitimists, 
against eight candidates of the Right.” 
[Ihifi, p. 201.] 

The French Historian M. C. Seignobos confirms 
the conclusion I have come to regarding the 
causes of the establishment of the Second Chamber 
in 1872, when it was possible for PVance to have 
rejected it finally and for good. He says, ‘‘the 
.system established by the Assembly was the 
result of compromise, as no majority could be 
found to support anv complete constitution.” 
[Ibid, 202] 

The .brief sketch that T have given above 
makes it quite clear that Republican FVance 
adopted the bi-cameral S 3 ^stem with a view to 
balance and reconcile various parties just as 
Switzerland and the United States adopted it 
with a view to halancc and reconcile the Cantons 
or the States. In each of these three eases it is, 
evidently, (admitted as a necessar\" evil) a key- 
stone of their national edifice, a means to the 
great. and national unity and the foundation 
of great Repu l ilies. 

However, the defects of the Second Chambers, 
in the three republican countries arc apparent, 
both to the natives of these countries ami to the 
foreign students of their Constitution. That 
acute and profound student of Contiiieiital 
Constitutions, Mr. Lowell, President of Harvard 
University, referring to the French Senate says, 
“At one time it stool verv low in public esteem, 
on account of its origin : for it was created Iw 
Rcaelionarics, in the National Assembly, and was 
regarded as a monarchical institution and that 
“the extreme [French] Radicals have never 
ceased to demand its abolition.” [Lowell : 
'"Oovernmentii nml Pnrtics in Contiuentid 
Europe;^ Vol. J, pp. 21 & 25] 

The mere fact that the Senate, in France, is 
an elective body does not make it immune from 
the natural incidence of the Second Chamber, 
which is inveriably bound to be conservative and 
adverse to all progressive changes. Because “An 
indirectly elected Senate is not really much more 
re])rescnlative than the House of Lords and is no 
more in touch with public opinion.” [Robert Dell: 
“F/jc Second Chamber Problem,'' p. 34.] The 
Senate is very far removed from the effective 

control of the electors there is not a single 

socialist Senator, .aHhough there are 70 socialist 
Deputies.” Mr. Robert Dell, who has swn the 
working of the French Constitution during his 
20 years’ residence in Paris, and is a most 
profound and keen student of French politics, 
write^ “My own opinion^ whatever it may be 
worth, is against a Second Chamber altogether. 
.... The back\vardnet#K of Social legislation 
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ill France the grossly unjust incidence of 

taxation^ these are due to the Senate, which has 
consistently obstructed every effort to hnprove 
social conditions/* [f5/c/, p. 3o.] 

The evil and retrogressive eSect of the Second 
Chamber in France is quite apparent. The French 
people adopted the two-chamber s^-stem for the 
peculiar reasons that I have already given. They 
are not alone in this respect. Even “the two most 
remarkable constitutions*’, those of Switzerland 
and America “have committed this Idnnder.” Aiuh 
Hagehot adds also, “The evil of two co-equal 

Houses of distinct natures . is obvious it 

produces the niaxinuini iiiipedinient — the dead- 
lock.” Then he also reminds us that they 
/‘coniniitted this blunder” l)ecause naturally 
“a little state will like rind must like to see some 
token, some memoh;d mark of its old itidepen- 
dence preserved in the Constitution by which 
that independence was extinguished." [\Yalter 
Hegeliot : “ZT/ig/Zs/j Coiistfiutioti'', pp. 1»7 — 98 ] 
and that “luemorkd mark” in tlie ease of Switzer- 
land and America are their Second Chambers. 

TukSkconu Chamherin Exui.axu, 

THE Hoosk 01* Loros. 

The British House Lords is one of the 1 \m> 
most ancient Second Chambers in the World—lhe 
other being that of Hungary, which resembled 
the former both in its origin and comjiositioii. 
The House of Lords evolvetl cjut ot the Great 
Council, the Witenageinot, the king’s advisory 
committee, which consisted of his principal 
vassals. It gradually transformed itself into a 
“chamber of hercilitary peers, enjoying their 
honours by virtue of a grant from tlie crown.” 

Some ))eoplc are inclined to lielieve that the 
power ot the Lords is very limited. But as a 
matter of fact they still possess find do exercise 
Iremeiuloits povyer. They arc a great hindrance 
and an obstmetioii to all progressive and pojmlar 
legislation. They can defeat or mutilate any 
legislation, except a tinanee Bill, and that they do 
not like. The present Hou.se of Lortls represents 
the titled pluloeraev. Its fuetions can be suimna- 
rised thus: "It discusses, alters, and rejects 
bills. It is.a standing eomuiittee of the Con.ser- 
vative Party [as it were], and kecjis watch over 
the political arnuigetijents under which its class 
subsists.” [Socialism ami GovcrmnciH, Vol. II, 
pp, 46.] 

It IS suicidal to minimise the jiowers of a. 
conservative and reactionary assembly of vested 
iiiKTcstw^ The record of the doings of the House 
of Lords is alarming. To name only a few 
measures that the llousc of Lords has turned 
down or mutilated : The Lords resisted a Bill 
for the protection of the lives of# English women 
and children for thirty years, from 1842 to 
1872. They opposed the Work men’s Compensation 
Act and mntilated the Employers’ Liability Bill 
m 1893. The same year they rejected Railway 
^rv£wts and opposed the Load Line and 
Merchants Shtpping Act. “During the past 100 
yearn, ^ one member in the Commons said, “the 


House of la>rds has never contributed one iota 
to pppular liberty or popular freedom, or done 
anything to advance the commonwx^al. During 
th^ time it has protected every abuse and 
sheltered every privuege ; it has den Ted justice and 
delayed refonn.” In the same debate an Irish 
M. R, Mr. McNeill, -^^aid that ihe Lords were 
“the implacable enemies of Irish rights and 

liberties The Lords have xilways treated every 

measure ofooneiliatioii and justice towards^ the* 
Irish people with contumely xuid contempt.” 

[ PaHuimentary Jkimics, 25 June. 1907. ] And 
if we substitute “India” for “Ireland” the indict- 
ment will hold good in ease of India too. Their 
jitf itiide towards Indian aspirfitions .and reforms 
of Indian Government has been no less reaction- 
iiry and contemptuous. 

l.eaving xiside the (juestiiai iff India and 
Ireland, even in the domestic xiHairs of England, 
tl.ey Imve <loiie enough mischief. Mr, Lloyd 
ttcimge, the present T Vender, reiimrked, in the 
Commons, ten years ago, that the Lot'ds “hxwe 
reji'cted or mutikited a giaxi mxmv Bills, They 
have so mutilated Bills as to take life out of 
them.” And referring to the Ivducation BiH he 
added, "It is not always neees.sarv to kill a man : 
you may .siinpl}^ ilcprive him of his limbs. And 
tlmt is wlixit w.MS done with the luiiic.itioii Bill.,. 
The process has been going on fora three (juarters 
of xi century.” He fdso (pioted a ]mssagetroni ihe 
speech of Joseph Cliamberlidn, Member for West 
Birndngdnim. "They hxivc more than once 
brought the coimtry to the verge of revolution ; 
and they have again and xigxdn mulilxtied, 
delayed, or rejceled Bills of the first iiuportmicc, 
which xirc now universxdly xieeepted to l>c 
sxdulxirv and expedient,” [ Unnsavtl, 26 fiine, 
1907]* 

Any hereditary xind irresponsible assembly 
could do the same, wherever it thrives or is 
instituted, whether on Kiu'opexin or .Vsialie soil. 

It is jmrely xi matter of Idstoricxd xiccideni, 
Uuil the British Stvoml Chamber hap[)eiis to be 
one of the two most xineient Second ChumiKJrs. 
The Hungarian Second Chamber hxi.H lx*cti swept 
awxiy with the House of Hxipsburg by the 
November Revolution. The time will, 1 lioiw?,' 
soon come \vhen xinother ancient Cliambcr 
meets the Stame fate. At present those who arc 
for its iibolition arc in the minority in Fxirluimcnt, 
though their number in the country is very large. 
Itisxinopen secret that when the Lxibour Farty 
eome.s into power one of its prineipxd xiets will be ] 
the abolkion of the House of Lords. Mr.- Philip , 
Snowdon has openly said : "The Laliour party 
opposed to ii second chamber, no matter how 
such a chamber is constituted.” 

The Proposals Fjr Its Reporm Aki> 
Abolition. 

The House of I.x:)rds was abolii^hed by the 
Long Paii*littment during the CommonwealtH, 
when on Match 19, 1649, “the Coitimbaia tof 
England aasembled in Parliament, §adtog by too 
long ejepemnee tlmt the House of Lord! h uisc- 
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lesS^tid dangerous to the people of England to 
be continued^ thought fit to ordain and 
enact that from henceforth the House of Lords 
in Parliament shall be and is hereby wholly 
abolished and taken ay.” [ Act of Lotjj^ Par- 
liament, 1649. ] 

In 1660 with the restoration of the monarchy 
the House of Lords, the paraphernalia of 
monarchy, was restored, too, by the conservative 
^elements of society. 

having re-established the Second Chamber both 
the rival political parties—- the Whigs and the 
Tories— made use of the. Lords, by turns, to check 
the radical prolivities of a section ol’ tlie Commons, 
who were imbued with republican ideas. “First 
of all the Whigs desired the aristocracy to check 
the vulgar excesses the}' dreaded from the middle 
classes up to about 1870, when the House of 
Commons was breaking away from the tutelage 
of the House 6f Lords ; then the Lil)erals pure 
and simple desired to curb the radicalism of the 
House of Commons wllteh came too much under 
the control of the democracy [by means of the 
House of Lords] : and fundlv the genera) conser- 
vative instinct of the country now want to feel 
the security of having a second trial l>y a jury 
[ the Second Chamber ] prejudiced in their favour 
and thus likely to give them more than justice.” 
[ Socialhw and Govaiimvnt, Vol, 11, p. ] 

This is not merely the view of democrats or 
radicals, the oflicial s))okcsiueu of the two great 
parties admit this fad. Sir Henry Campbcll- 
tUinnennan, the Lilieral Premier, said in (he 
Commons : “Ikfore the Reform Act both Houses 
[ whether with Couserval ive or Liln'ral party in 
power ] were in the habit of working together in 
the interest ol’lhe existing stale of society, which 
was very far from liciiig a democratic state,” 
[ Far, Ik'hutcs, June 24, 1907. ] In the ]>asl 
both Conservative and Liberal Parties have 
made use of the House of Lords, either by cajoling 
or intimidating it, and it is frankly admitted 
that “The Hou.se of Lords ever .since the struggle 
over the great Reform Bill [ 18Ji2 J has Ihxmi 
haunted by a suspicion that it exists on sufTcranee. 

[ Sidney Low : “77je (iovenumev of England,*' ]>. 
218.] But this is no longer true, tile House of 
Lords now “acts as a drag” on the Lower 
House ; and has avowedly become “a tool of the 
Conservative pai'ty.” ... “In ihc great Party 
stnigglcs that rend the country it throws its 
weight Avhollv on 'the side of ihe Tories, and 
plays injLo their hands.” f Lowell : ''TbcGovrrn- 
mvht ofEnj^Iaiidf' Vol, I, p. 108. ) 

Us power of retarding progvc.ss and iloing 
mischief IS .still very great. And both constitu- 
tional critics and statc>sinen have often seriously 
thought to “mend or end” it. In 1867 WalteV 
Bagehot wrote. “With* a perfect Lower House 
it IS certain that an Upper House would be 
scarcely of any vnhtc. If we had an ideal House 
of Conimons ^rfrctly representing the imtion 

it is certain that we should not need a higher 
<;fiamber. Beside an ideal House of Commons 
the Hoise of L, Olds would be lumecessary, and 


pernicious. “ [ Eng'Iisb Consftkuihti, p. 107. J 
Twelve years later, Lord Bryce, then Mr, 
Bryce, openly said he would rather have no 
second chamber than have the House of Ix>rds. 

However, the first serious effort to reform the 
House of Lords emanated from the noble Lords 
themselves. This desire to reform was, evidently, 
actuated by the instinct of self-preservation. 
In 1884 Lord Rosebery proposed that the 
representatives of Commer«e, Labour, Science, 
Art and Literature should be invited to sit in the 
House of Lords. If this effort of Lord Rosebery 
had been fruitful, it would ha ve made the stereo- 
typed system, in spite of the patch-work 
suggested, more dangerous. The Ikmse remained 
unreformed, out of date and unsnited to modern 
or new conditions. The Lords made another 
futile attempt to reform themselves (1907-1908). 
In the mean time the Commons were not sitting 
iflle. Sir Henry CampbelbBanuerman, the I/iberal 
Jvcader of tlie House, moved, in the House of 
Commons, on the 24th June, 1907, “That in 
order to give effect to the will of the people, as 
expressed by their elected reprcsentative.s, it is 
necessary that the power of the other House 
to alter or reject the Bills should be so restricted 
that the final decision of the Commons shall 
prevail.” 

Mr. Henderson, the leader of ihe Labour party, 
movefi the following resolution : “That the Upper 
House being an irresponsible part of the Legis- 
lature and of necessity rej)rcsenlative only of 
interests opposed lo the general well-being', is a 
hindrance lo national ])n>grcss and ought to be 
abolished. In his speech on moving the amend- 
ment he said that even if tlie House of Lords Avas 
reformed and its powers curtailed it still would 
“be the means of hindering the passing of pro- 
gressive legislation in ’general.” lie advocated 
total abolition of “any Chamber which is irres- 
])oiisible, which is not re.syionsiblc to tlye nation.” 
On the third day of this prolonged debate Mr. 
.\scpiith said, I do not .see many Second Chambers 
—I do not see any— which are really justifying 
their existence.” And he candidly informed the 
House that in his youth he had freely expressed 
his opinion for the total abolition of the Second 
Chamber. [Vidti Farda/ucriiarr MuUes, fuiic. 24 
to 26, 1907.] 

Ever since the National Liberal bVderation 
has been agitating for restneting the veto of the 
Lords l>eeause “there is the galling fact that the 
House is always hostile to the Liberal Party.” 
And if the Liberals had sueeeeded in their 
demand that “the Lords should not amend 
or reject a bill 3^as.sed by the Commons in two 
successive sessions of the same Parliament,” 
“it would be ulmost equivalent to an entire 
abolition of the Second Chamber.” If it did not 
virtually destroy ihc power of the House of Lords 
altogether, it would not accomplish the object of 
Liberalii.” [Government of England, Vol. I, 
pp. 414 to 41 v5.] 

During the Summer of 1917 an * unofficial 
Conlcreucc of 30 members of both Housl^s of 
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Parliament* discussed the mtestion of reforming 
the Lords, under the Chaimianship of Lord 
Bryce. The results of the deliberations of the 
Conference were submitted, in his report, by 
the Clmimian to Parliament [Cd, 9038], The 
Chairman informed Parliament that the 
Conference was of opinion that the Second 
Chamber “should be different in type and compo- 
sition from the popular assembly’' and that it 
should “act as a moderating influence in the 
conduct of national affairs and yet not'’ have 
‘*so much power of delay as to clog the machinery^ 
of Government.” The Conference agreed that 
the Second Chamber should iu)t have equal power 
so as to be a rival lo the Lower House and to 
oppose people’s will which is ex pressed thrt)ugh it. 

The two fundamental principles which the\ 
considered as the basis oOeforming orconstruci- 
ing a Second Chamber arc : 

(1) that it should he most (jtiieUly respon- 
sive ami Inlly responsible to public o])inion ; 

(2) that it should eontaiu ihe l.urgest 
available number capable and experienced 

; iiK*n, of personal eminence. Therefore they 
‘ recommend that the House of i^ords should have 
•two sets of members : (a) 24'(» members to be 
elected by the panels of members of House of 
Commons, disiribnled into geogra()hical groups, 
as an electorate : (]>) one-fourth of the total 
number of the Second Chamber lo he elected by 
the joint conimitee of the two Houses. 

Some prominent Liberals sugf^est a jmrely 
elected Second Cliamber, instead of the hereditary 
Upper House, Oii the other hand, Mr. Sidney 
Webb suggests that after the Norwegian fashion 
the Common.s might elect by i)roportionnl repre- 
sentation, siiy a hiinilred members, after each 
election, for the life of that rarliameiu. There 
are others who suggest that exjoerieneed retired 
oflicers, governors, and miiiisiers might be 
apv>ointetl as members of the Second Chamber. 

English radicals are more afraid of an elected 
Second Chamber than the hereditary House. As 
regfirds appointments by the king or his represen- 
tative they point tu the failure of the system in 
Canada and New Zealand. 

The “expericneetl” retired civil servants or 
administrators are bound to l>e petty bureau- 
crats. And those (iovernors who go to rule in 
dependencie.s like India or Eg3q>t return in the 
spirit of the tyrant whose will has been law, and 
whose contempt for the mass of the people is pro- 
found. The man who has been accustomed to rule 
subject peoples has had l^ad training for taking 
part in representative governmcMit. There would, 
indeed, be some justification for making all such 
Imperial servants ineligible to sit in the House 
of Lords when the\" return from their procon- 
sulates, the ir satrapies . ’ ’ [Sodalisin and ( to rer/i- 
menty YoL 11, p. 50.] 

So much for the problem of the reform of the 
Houge of Lords. 

Now I undertake to consider and criticise 
arguments for and against the Second Chamber 
in general and bring under notice various new. 


.j‘i. V' ' 

suggestions made regarding the use and functions 
of a ^cond Chamber under reformed or new 
conditions. 

THE CONCLUSION. 

As A COMMITKK OF EXPKRTS ANT) MACHINERY 
OF Checks. 

Some political tliinkyrs desire to convert the 
Second Chamber into a sort of Committee of 
Experts to revise the Hills passed by the popular 
Assembly. Others wish to make it rcprcseifta- 
tive of professional or proprietary interests. 
There are some who look upon it as a Committee 
of draftsmen or lawyers to give a legal shape 
to the acts ]>assed or to pm them in proper form 
before the Hill is introduced. There are many 
jH‘ 0 ]»ie w!u> regard the Second Chamber as the 
repre.scntative of the exclusive nobility or aris- 
tocracy, just as in Iiulia, any one might suggest 
‘hat lei il represenl sectarian or religions tnter- 
est > 

Call It wliai you may, ns experience of all 
bi-eaineral legislatures h.a shown us, the Second 
Chamber in all eomlitions is hound to prove 
a hindrance to all progressive legislation. It 
ultimately acts as a drag and as a fatal check on 
ilic Legislative Assembly. The eonservative 
section of st)eiely ami the Governments, of the 
lime, tire Invariably for a Second Chamber, 
because they are .alwaj’S iniereslcil in keeping 
under eonirol the progressive elemei its of Society 
and radical tendencies oi‘ a popular chamber. 
This point has lieen very admirably illustrated 
by the latest constitutional document, the 
Montngu-Chelmsford Keform Proposals. They 
propose a Second Cliamber, the Council of State 
for India, .so that “the Second Chau. her might 
develop a eonservatlve eliaraeter which would 
be a valuable check on the jiossibly loo radical 
proclivities of a lower liouse” [ j). 259], For 
this new Second Chamber they wish to secure 
men “wlio would not seek election or even 
accept nomination to a composite assembly, 
where the majority of menilicrs were of a different 
status from themselves.” VV<‘ admire this can- 
did confession of motives. They regard it as “n 
valuable check.’’ 

1a*i ns examine this “machinery of checks,” in 
general, how it works and vvlial its eflect i.s, 
“Fifty years ago,” President Lowell reminds 
us, “Second Cliambcrs were defended on the 
ground that they acted as a drag on radical 
legislation.” That a Second Chamber would 
exercise a check on “democratic haste and in- 
stability,” was the licHcf of those American 
constitiitiott-mongers wlu) met at the Philadel- 
phia Cfuivcntion, in 1787, And Lord Bryce 
.summarises their attitude in the following words: 
“Those who invented this machinery of checks 
and balances were anxious, not so much to 
develop public ojiinion, a.s to resist and build up 
breakwaters again.st it.” [ Ameriam Common- 
wealthy Vol II, pp. 28, 29. ]. Precisely similar 
seems to % the motive of the authors of the 
Mantagu-Chclmsford Keform Proposals. 
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Second Chamber, acting as a check, strangles 
public opinion. All constitutional checks can 
work cflSectively only in normal times, when they 
serve no purpose but collapse, or, are usually 
disregarded, in times of distress, when they might 
have proved useful. Where there is a Second 
Chamber to ^*check’* the hrst, the latter does not 
realise the full responsibility^ ; and is inclined to 
blame the Upper Hoitse fpr Its own faults. The 
distribution of legislative responsibility, also, 
encourages dishonesty and wilful obstruction. 

If inspite of the inherent and inevitable defects 
df a ^cond Chamber, the ‘‘machinery of checks/' 
(which is candidly admitted as a device to act 
as “a valuable check on the possibly too radical 
proclivities of a lower house) is established in 
India, it cannot but disregard and overrule the 
WHshe.s and opinion of the popular riSvsembly. 
That is not all. In the case of India, the Second 
Chamber, the ‘Council of Slate,' is to be not 
merely an ordinary revising and suj)plcmentarv 
second chamber. Hesidcs taking part “in 
ordinary legislative business,” it is i)roposed to 
be “the final legislative authority in matters 
which the Government regards as essential.’^ 
Such extraordinary powers are to be given to 
fifty “elder statesmen” to legislate for a popiila- 
tion of 315 millions people. In i\m Council oi 
v^ate of 50 exclusive members, the Government 
is to have a majority of 37 on its side. And, 
even/orthe 15 elected members “the Governor 
General in Council will make regulations as to 
the (|ualificatioiis of candidates for election to 
that body.” Therefore, it is evident that if the 
Council of 8ta te is realh^ established it will be 
the most powerfully reactionary and at the same 
time most subservient Second Chamber in the 
w'orld. 

In India there is neither a historical nor 
traditional basis, nor any constitutional or 
political necessity for establishing a Second 
Chamber. So long as there is the Governor 
General or a Governor at the lieail of the Indian 
Government or an Indian Province, with a veto, 
to turn down an^^ Bill that appears to him detri- 
mental to the British interest or is far too 
radical a measure, he will be discharging the 
function of a second chamber very efllviivel}^ 
so far as second thought or a check may be 
deemed absolutely neces.sary. Besides in the case 
of India there are two more vetoes, that of the 


Secretary of State and, finally, that of the 
Crown. * And if the triple veto cannot turn down 
a Bill, surely, the Second Chamber is not only 
superfluous but is positively harmful. 

To establish a Second Chamber in India, 
where there is none at present, would be adopting 
a reactionary step in constitutional progress. 
If it is meant to be a sort of constitutional 
experiment, we have no desire to be a perpetual 
laboratory for constitutional experiments. 
Once having created a reactionary body, it will 
be very difficult to get rid of it afterwards. 

And if, in spite of our prote.st the authorities 
chose to establish a Second Chamber in India, 
AYc would have to abolish it when w^e have our 
own national government, because the experien- 
ces of other countries have shown ns the copious 
disadvantages of the bi-cameral system. Even 
under the independent national governments of 
Western countries it has been found that the 
Second Chamber provides none of the apparent 
advantages* It cannot guarantee that right. and 
just legislation will alwa\^s bo passed or the 
will of the people will be carried out ; nor will 
it mitigate the evils of the rule of the majority or 
prevent the Government from being unjust, if it 
wants to. On the other hand, the drawbacks of 
the Second Chamber are very numerous. However 
it might be composed it is decidedly a hindrance 
to all progressive legislation and acts as a drag 
on the Bower House. If both chambers are 
equally powerful, it leads to constant friction and 
deadlocks. If the Second Chamber is made more 
important or more dignified the lower house 
dwindles into insignificance, and does not attract 
competent and able men. If the Second Chamber 
is less attractive and less important, the same 
result will follow. That is to say, it is really 
one Chamber that, in either case, counts. This 
point is remarkably illustrated in the legislature 
of the United Sates and France, where in the 
case of the former, the Second Chamber is more 
important, and in the case of the latter the 
Chamber of Deputies is more important. 
Therefore 1 submit that there should be no 
Second Chamber in India. We should rather 
enlarge and improve the Legislative Assem- 
blies as regards tlieir personnel and stick to the 
Uni-cameral System. 

Mitkandi Lai^. 


TO A CLOUD 

0 thou transplendent plume of aiigcl-pinion 
Nestling in a deep haven of mountain-trees, 

Seeing thy beauty I tliiuk of them that conquered 
Sorrow and fear, and set the human soul, 

Unto the suffering world’s tranquillity, 

Nearer the quiet stars. 


^ E. E* Speight. 
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NOTES 


Independence for the Philippines. 

A most notewortlu’^ characteristic of 
the Philippine independence movement is 
that there is not a trace of bitterness 
against America in it. There are some 
striking passages in the memorial presented 
by the Philippine Mission in the United 
States to a joint committee of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, asking 
for immediate independence lor their 
country. 

The claim i*'* not made on the groutjd of 
maladministration, but simply as a fulfilment 
of American Policy and <ait of just regard 
for the national aspirations of the Filipinos. 
The granting id' complete freedom, says the 
petition, ‘Svill insure the maintenance of a 
full and lasting friendship betwecil the t\vo^ 
peoples and will foster the free development of 
their commercial relations in the future. It will 

E lace on a higher level the honour of America 
y the. fulfilment of her repeated promises to 
grant freedom to the Filipino people.” 

This is the first time in the history of colonial 
relations that a subject and alien race has asked 
for the severance of their political connection 
with a Sovereign Power without recounting 
any act of injustice done to them and demanding 
reparation for such acts; but rather with a 
feeling of gratitude and affection. That in 
itself is aspleiidid tribute to the liberal statesman- 
ship of America. 

Embodied in the memorial is a resolution 
of the Philippine IvCgislature claiming that there 
exists at present in the I’hilippine Islands the 
conditions of order and government which the 
United States has always required in countries 
whose independence was to be recognised. 

An undertaking is also given that if in- 
dependence is granted it will be the policy of 
the Philippine Government to preserve complete 
autonomy so that neither Japan nor anj' other 
country would be permitted to gain control of 
the Archipelago in any respect. Such a policy 
would, of course, receive the hearty sanction 
both of the American R<mublic and the League 
of Nations to which the Philippines would seek 
admission. 

Lala Lajpat Rai on the Need ot Publicity 
in Indian Matters. 

Lala Lajpat Rai’s letter to the Indian 
delegates now in London of which he sent 
65-li 


copies to our contemporaries and ounselves, 
and which has been published in the Indian 
papers will give a rude shock to nftiny 
Indians who, on the strength of a word 
here find a word there uttered by some 
Americans, generally not in the front rank, 
in praise of Indian philoso[)hy and culture, 
arc disposed to regard themselves as the 
salt of the earth. Time was when men 
like the poet Hem Chandra Bancrjce could 
sing of tile BeugalivS as the lowest among 
the nations of the i arth ranking lower even 
than China and Japan fimong the civilised 
countries of the globe, without thereby 
incurring the angry [>rolest of his country- 
men. That was the period of undue 
self-depreciation. But tlie present rcfiction 
in the direction of excessive .self-apprecia- 
tion seems to be less justified by the world 
opinion of ourselves tlian the sentiment 
voiced by the Bengali poet alluded to‘ 
above. liven Japan, who at one time 
used to have some regc'ird for us as the 
land that gave her religion, has, since her 
success against Russia, begun to think 
and sj)cak of us in terms which the proud 
and domiufint West has always considered 
approjiriatc to siiliject-nations of the 
Orient. Merely to call our.selves great at 
the top of our voice, and sound the patri- 
otic note in all our Ijooks find magazines, 
will, it >nced hardly be said, not make 
ourselves really great. Nor will it do to 
ignore Western opinion as prejudiced by 
racial bias and political expediency, which 
it midoubtedly often is. ‘'The world,** 
says Lala Lajpat Rai, “today has been so 
closely knit together by means of easy 
transportation and communication that 
no nation, however i.solated she might 
have been in the past, can afford to ignore 
the fonre of pul.)Iic opinioji in the various 
civilised countries of the world.** “Wc 
cannot afford to neglect world opinioti 
except at our peril.*’ Nor are we really 
indifferent to the opinion of the western 
world, however strong may be ouf coimc* 
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tion of the superiority of our own 
civilisation. We have often noticed, for 
instance, that authors of books with some 
pretence to original research intended to 
demonstrate the superiority of Indian 
culture, generally betray an uncritical 
subservience to Euj:opean opinion and 
give it greater prominence than it deserves 
whenever it harmonises with their own 
theory. The very few references to the 
Hindus in Lord Bryce’s American Common- 
xveahh painfully reminds an Indian reader 
that in spite of Vivekananda and Rabindra- 
, nath, the notion that the average American 
has of our people, is far from flattering to 
our self-res])cct. This notion is reflected 
in the anti-Hindu legislation of California 
and Canada. Lala Ivaj])at Rai ({uotes from 
the speech of Senator Reed, and says : 
“The opinions of Senator Reed and the 
misconceptions underlying them are typical 
of a large number of the United States 
publicists.” Senator Reed, referring to the 
position accorded to India as (in original 
memter of the Labour Section of the 
League of Nations, says : 

“This littlf clmttel of Great Gritnin, this pawn 
of the British liinpire, is bnmght in here and 
given a vole equal to the vote oi' the United 

States it is proposed that this nation, that 

Great Britain says cannot rule herself, shall sit in 
the council, with her chains upon her wrists, a 
slave to Great Britain’s power, and cast her 
vote equal t(^ the vote of the United States !” 

It will l>c seen that what vSenator Reed 
has most in mind is the political status 
of India in the comity of nations, and none 
can say that his graphic pictivre of the 
Indian representative, sitting in the council 
with his chains upon his Avrists, is exagge- 
rated or wrong. We do not enjoy self- 
government ; for England, in her owm 
interest, holds that wc are incapable of 
doing so, and so long as we are a subject 
nation our position on the League of 
Nations will not unreasonably call forth 
such comments as those of Senator Reed. 
Let us hope that the anomaly of that 
position will dawn more and more on the 
" Indian people and the bureaucracy which 
rules its destinies, and for very shame both 
isrJll try to remove it, for nothing is more 
mdbnt than the fact that a nation which 


does not enjoy the elementary birth-right 
of self-determination at home cannot be 
expected to be treated with respect abroad, 
even in the self-governing colonies within 
the Empire, as the recent anti-Indian 
campaign in South Africa most glaringly 
shows. As for the anti-Hindu prejudice 
in the United States, it will task the utmost 
skill of the Bengali civilian, Mr. A. C. 
Chatterjee, the representative of the 
Government of India in the Washington 
International Labour Conference, to live it 
down. Mr. Chatterjee stood first in his 
year at the Indian Civil Service examination, 
and was the first Indian to occupy the 
responsible office of Chief Secretary of an 
Indian ])rovinclal Government. He has 
experience of Indian industrial conditions. 
Ix‘t us hope he will be able to impress his 
])ersonality on the League. But the best 
and surest way to kill the prejudice is to 
prove our worth as a nation in all the 
^ walks of life. Our political subjection no 
doubt prevents us from rising to the 
height of our stature in many, if not most, 
spheres of national activity, but to lie 
supine and lay the entire blame on it would 
l)e to prove our worthlessness. We must 
try to make our mark in all the paths of 
human endeavour, so far as lies in our 
power, and against all odds. Not in 
])olitics alone but hi sanitary, editcational, 
and industrial reconstruction as well, we 
must demonstrate our capacity and fitness 
to be treated among the self-governing 
nations of the woi'ld. We must not, in 
the field of social reformation, repudiate 
the principles which we advocate so loudly 
in the political sphere. At the same time, 
we must cultivate sobriet}^ and a sense of 
proportion in judging of things Indian, 
and learn more about the world around 
us and our position therein, for such a 
comparative study, while giring a sounder 
basis for our patriotic admiration of our 
ancient civilisation, will knock off that 
vain conceit \yhich is at the root of our 
blind adherence to many obnoxious 
customs, prejudices and theories, and will 
infuse into our minds that true sense of 
self-reSpect without which we cannot hope 
to gain the respect of other nations. The 
following extract from Lord Bryce’s 
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American Commonwealth (voL IL, p, 911) 
will make our meaning clearer. 

‘*In the middle of the last century, the Ameri- 
cans walked in a vain conceit of their own 
greatness and freedom and scorned instruction 
from the effete monarchies of the old World, 
which repaid them with contemptuous in* 
difference. No despot ever exacted more flattery 
from his courtiers than they from their states- 
men, ^Now when Europe admires their power, 
envies their wealth, looks to them Tor instruction 
in not a few subjects, they have become more 
modest and listen willingly to speakers and 
writers who descant upon their failings. They 
feel themselves strong enough to acknowledge 
their weaknesses, and are anxious that the 
moral life of the nation should be worthy of its 
expanding fortunes. As these happy omens ha vc 
become more visible from year to year, theie 
is a rcavSonablc presumption that they represent 
a steady current which will continue to \vork 
for good/' 

The Bureaucrat** Love of Religious 
Education. 

The following extract from a book 
written hy an ex-bureaucrat giYCvS an 
expfiination of why bureaucrats arc so 
fond of prescribing religious education for 
a subject people. 

“Owing to their impatience of criticism and 
passion ior docile obedience, a bureaucracy, 
equally \vi1h an autocracy, comes to regard 
Avith friendly eyes any institution wliicli incul- 
cates subservience to* autliorit 3 \ Habits of 
obedience fostered in any one department of 
thought tend to influence by process of analogy 

the mental outlook on many others Now 

there is one institution that specially ]>reaches 
reverence for and obedience to authority, and 
the submissiveness that suffers Avitliout com- 
plaint. And that institution is religion. Those 
who are trfiined to bow dowm in submission to 
a heavenly lord or lords— for Hinduism is 
pantheistic — and to accept with all humility 
their decrees, are apt to adopt a similar attitude 
toAvards the commands of their earthly rulers, 
......And the English rulers of India have not been 

slow to recognise the fact.”— Chapter 11. 
[Speaking of the inefficient monastic schools of 
Burma] “Becau^ the monastic schools incul- 
cate docility— like monastic schools in all 
countries— because they are cheap, they Avill ever* 
be beloved by a bureaucratic government. Jt is 
not education so much as docility that officials 
Chapter Y .^Bureaucratic Government ^ 
by Bernard Houghton, I. C. S., London, King 
and Son, 19JL3. 

ISidlelighU on Religious Education* 

There is some truth in the observations 
printed below. . 


'T suppose that the demand for religious 

observances and religious orthodoxy as a first 
condition in schools is more productive of hipo- 
crisy and rottenness in education than any other 
single cause. It is a matter of common 
observation. A school is generally about as 
inefficient as its ‘religious stripe is marked. I 
suppose it is because if you put the \\xight on one 
thing you cannot put it on another. Or perhaps 
it is because no test is so easy for a thoroughly 
mean and dishonest ]>erson to satisfy as a 
religious test. Schools which luiA^e no claim to 
any other merit can always pass themst^lves offi 
as severe^' religious. Perhaps the truth is that 
all bad schools ])rofes» orthodoxy rather than 
that orthodoxy makes bad schools, Now-a-days 
it is religion that is the last refuge of a 
scottndrei.”— and Peta , the Story of an 
Edneation bv H. ft. Wells, Loudon, Casscl and 
Co., 191S, pp. U 10-50. 

The Advisory Council of Jamnagar. 

The felicitations exchanged between the 
rulers of Jamnagar and Alwar on the occa- 
sion of the institution of a mnntrimandal 
or advisory council at Jamnagar have led 
the Servant of India to make some 
remarks which are not at all unwarranted. 

The Advisoiy Council of Janinage.r is to con- 
sist of wholly nominated members, one-third of 
AA'hom Avill be officials, and is to advice His 
Highness on such matters as he may be pleased 
to refer to them. It is to meet twice a year with 
the Minister for ])rcsident, and tlie non-officials 
are to be accorded the privilege of bringing up 
petitions for redress. And w hat laudations were 
heaped upon the jam Saheb for inlroducing this 
modicum of reform ! Tlie jam Saheb is hononiry 
secretary to the Cliiefs’ Conference, and has 
herein given a fair specimen of the reform that 
may be expected of the Chiefs in general. The 
only councils they can be |)ersiiade<l to constitute 
are, to use the language of Sir s William Lee 
Warner, “sham representative councils intended 
to quiet the British conscience and to mislead 
the press. They may avert tin* evil eye of foreim 
opinion while they retard real reform.” Let Cbe 
ruling princes understand that if they are not 
prepared to temper their personal rule by the' 
advice of popular represent a lives and gradually 
part with real pOAver to llicm, these mock 
councils will deceive no one in thc.se days. 

The Magna Carta and the Bill of Rin^ita. 

The followin^r, published in 1914, will 
sound strange to Indian cars in 1919 

the English, more liberal than the 

Romans, began by extending to all natives trf 
India, as and when they became subjects of the 
British crown, the onlinary rights of British 
subjects statutes %s Ma^a 

Catta and the Bill of Rights. * The natives of 
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India have entered into the labours of the barons 
at Runnymedc and of the Whigs of 1688.”— 
Two Historical Studies, by Janies Bryce, Oxford 
University Press, p. 125. 

India— A Military Society. 

The following from the same book, is 
rather a truer picture of India of today, 
especially of certain portions of it which 
have lately been much to the fore, owing 
to the promulgation of martieil law 

* ^-Society is not in India, as it is in* England, 
an ordinary civil society occupied with the works 
and arts of peace, with an extreiiiely small 
military element. It ivS niilitjiry society, military 
first and foremost, tliot4gh with an infusion of 
civilian officials, and in some towns with a small 
infusion of lawyers and merchants, as well as 

a still smaller infusion of missionaries The 

traveller from peaceful England feels himself, 
except perhaps in Bonibtiy, surrounded by an 
atmosphere of gunpowder all the time he stavs 
in India.” Pp. 13-14. 

The Advantages of Caste. 

Lord Bryce sayvS in the same book 
(p. 67) that ‘‘it was an advantage for 
England in comiiicring India, and is an 
advantage for her in ruling it, that the 
inhabitants are so divided by language as 
well as by religion and (among the Hindus) 
by caste that tlicy could not conilpnc to 
resist her.” Had the famous English 
statesman and ])olitical ])hilosophcr written 
his book to-day, lie could have mentioned 
other advantages of no mean oi'dcr. But 
for caste, it would be dilTicult to conceive 
of the plight of the opposition to Indian 
constitutional reforms led by the Indo- 
British Associiition and its wirepullers in 
India, for it is the prinei()al plank in their 
platform. Caste ]u*CYents Indian Unity and 
makes despotic Ciovernment easy, iind can 
be tised as a most potent argument to 
prevent the grant of self-gOYernment to 
Indians. Many rind various arc thy uses, 
O Caste, and well may the bureaucrat 
thank thee for the excellent services thou 
hast rendered, and continue to render, 
to perpetuate his dominion ! 

The Taxation of India. 

In the same book, Lord Biyce says : 

“India has for many years past beeii, if not 
in £nancial straits, yet painfully near the limit of 

her taxable resources India Is a poor country, 

probaby poorer than was the Roman empire in 


the time of Constantine. A heavy burden lies 
upon her in respect of the salaries of the upper 

branches of the Civil Service Still heavier is 

the burden in respect of military charges...... It 

is all she can do to pay her own way, and if the 
revenue could be increased by raising taxation 
further, there are many Indian objects, such as 
education and sanitation, on which the Govern- 
ment would gladly .spend more money.” (Pp. 
37-39. ) 

Again : 

“ the warning Rome has bequeathed, is 

a warning not to be neglected. Her great 
difficulty was hiiance and the impoverishment 
of the cultivator. Finance and the poverty of 
the cultivator, who is still, though much less 
than formerly, in danger of famine, and is taxed 
to the full Tiicasure of his capacity, — these are 
the standing difficidties of Indian administra- 
tion There is rcall}', so far as can be seen at 

present, only one danger against which the 
English hiive to guard, thrit of provoking dis- 
content among their sidKjccts by laying on them 
too heavy a burden of taxation.” ( Pp. 76-77. ) 

Stated shotTl}^, Lord Bryce's argument 
is therefore this : India is taxed to the 
full limit of her capacity. The salaries of 
tlie higher ranks of the Civil Service, and 
the heavy military charges, leave little for 
education and sanitation. The civil Expen- 
diture might be reduced, the condition of 
the middle-class Indians bettered and 
money set free for sanitary and educational 
improvements, by employing educated 
Indians to higher p6sts. But there is one 
fatal objection to the adoption of this 
policy— an objection which has always 
overweighed all the advantages to be 
derived from such economy, and it is this : 

“Some opposition to such a method might be 
expected from members of the regular civil 
service, who would consider their prospects of 
promotion to be thereb}” prejudiced” (p. 43 ). 

^‘Responsible’’ Government. 

Under this head we propose to examine, 
in the light of the Government of India's 
I'irst DcvSpatch of March 5th last on Indian 
Copgtitutional Reforms, what is the exact 
nature of the so-callcd ‘responsible’ govern- 
ment which we are going to have. 

We shall begin with the Viceroy, who 
says in his Minute, 

‘What arc we aiming at in our policy ? 
SureW this, that the decision of certain matters,— 
1 will not discuss what matters— shall test with 
Indians ; that in these matters it will be for them 
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to say *‘yes’* or ; and that our scheme 

shall provide, as far as possible, for every body 
knowing that the decision in any particular 
matter is their decision, that the “yes’* 
no** is their “j’es** or “no.” ’ 

But as his excellency himself ptits it, 
^4t is one thing to enunciate a principle ; 
it is another thing to translate the principle 
into practice."’ The sequel will, we trust, 
make it absolutely clear that all that the 
Government of India scheme provides is 
that the decision in some matters should 
be known as the decision of the Governor 
acting “after consultation witk” and not 
even “on the advice of” (p. GO) the Indian 
ministers, and tliat such action may have 
been taken by the Governor entirely in 
opposition to the advice of the minister, 
so long as the latter does not olyect to 
being overruled rather than resign his 
office. 

That the responsibility of tlic ministers 
in the ])rovincial Governments is far from 
compictc, is admitted in the Government 
of India despatch. 

“While dualism Insis, the piu*l of the govern- 
ment which is reS])otisibie to the electorate 
eannot attain complete resposibility” ( ^2 ) ; 
“the unique circumstances of our scheme render 
it impossible that ministers should, (hiring the 
period of transition, enjoy the same measure or 
character of responsibility as would be theirs 
under a genuine parliamentary system” (^20); 
“in so far as the responsibility of the ministers 
is to be tempered by the Governor’s authority, 
it is apparent that their relations with him 
must be regulated by rule to an extent which 
would be intolerable in a coni])letely developed 
res]>onsible sy:;tem” (§ 108). 

Sir Michael O’Dwycr, in his anxiety to 
divSeredit the reforms, Idurts out the truth 
when he sa^s : 

“The control given to ministers in t1i(! 
transferred subjects will under the scheme lie to 
s()me extent illusory and to that extent will 

disappoint political expectations if the 

divi.sion of subjects is carried into effect, the 
scheme will run the risk of being denounced as a 
sham when people awaken to the real position” 
(P- 211). 

« 

The Madras Government, whose attitude 
is one of out and out opposition to the 
reforms scheme, points out another objec- 
tion to the theory of responsibility as 
propounded in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report* - 


“The Ministers are to he chosen from among 
the elected members of the Legislative Council, 
but are not themselves to be elected by the 
Council or responsible to it. It will, therefore, 
be possible for the MinivSter to be in direct 
0 |)position to the opinions of the majority of the 
Council” (p. 1371. 

As to the fixation of responsibility with 
regard to any jiarticnlar question on. the 
minister and through him, the lA‘gislative 
Council, which the Viceroy ( p. 118 ) con- 
siders UvS the test by which the success of 
any schcjiie must l)c judged, the Madras 
Government says : 

“Looked on ineivly ns a political experiment, 
the limitations and saleguards willfprevent its 
being possible to draw any dc'cidcd conclusions 
from the lesult and will be liable to throw the 
discredit for failure m the wrong aiilliontic.s** 

( p. 139 ). 

After the Mont agu-Chel nisfonl scheme 
was modified by the Government of Indita 
in their dcs]>atch, Sir Sankaran Nair 
wrote : 

“.\ccording to ilic scheme as modified by them 
there is really no responsibilit y left so far ns the 
transferred ikqi'irtmcnts are concerned, and so 
far as reserved departments are concerned the 
influence of the Minister and the lAtgislative 
Councils has been eliminated.” 

The following extracts fn- n paras 101 
and 102 of the despatch contain the pith 
and marrow of the new brand of responsi- 
bility manufactured in the bureaucratic 
furnace of the Government of India. Our 
readens will see at once that after this, the 
hitherto accepted meaning of the expression 
“responsible government,” which Mr. 
Lionel Curtis has been at such pains 
to elucidate in Ids books and })amphlets 
written for our special behoof, must suffer 
a seachangc in text books on political 
philosophy, 

“If the Governor thinks that the minister 
going seriously wrong, he may refuse to isstie 
the proposed order, or he may require an order 
to be issued which differs from it, or he may 
direct action to he taken where the minieicr has 
proposed no action.” ( §101 ), 

“ the (htvernor must have the ordmaty 

constitutional right to dismiss a mmister who 
refuses either to work in harmony with him or 
to resign. It is necessary, however, to take the 
case one stage further. We feel it important to 
decide definitely how insoluble disagrements 
between a Gevernor and ministers are to he 
concluded,— for it is only when thin point is 
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reax:lied that our proposed system of dualism is 
put to the supreme test. A minister, who resigns 
or is dismissed by the Governor, may have 
behind him the opinion of the legislatuVc, and 
accordingly the Gov<^or, being restricted in his 
choice to the elected itiembervS, may find it impos- 
sible to appoint successors who will work with 
him. In that event he would • dissolve the 
legislature ; but if the new legislature proved 
equa41y obdurate, there would be only one 
course^ open to the Governor, assuming 
(as will occur, we hope, but rarely) that 
he felt it impossible cither to give way 
upon the point at issue or to efiect a com- 
promise. We think that against this ultimate 
emergency provision must be made in the 
scheme, and that the only remedy is for the 
Governor himself to assume the control of the 
administration of the departments concerned, 
until the causes of the difi'ercnce disappear, 
reporting this action and the reasons for it 
through thefrovernmentof Indiato the Secretary 
of State. The King’s <TOvcrnmcnt must be 
carried on ; and there must be some elfective 
safeguard against the main danger that 
threatens the working ol‘ the scheme, namely, 
that difterences of opinion between the two 
elements in the government may lead to a 
deadlock fatal to the administration. Wc feel, 
moreover, that such a power would also be a 
valuable deterrent to factions and irresponsible 
action. We doubt whether such adniinistnition 
by the Governor should be more than temporary; 
and therefore wc would provide that if the 
Governor is unable within a period of say six 
months to find ministers who will accept ofiice 
he should move the Sccretar^’^ of State through 
the Government of India to retransfer the port- 
folio in question forjiially to the charge of the 
Governor in Council. ’ ’ ( § 1 02 ) . 

The semblance or simulacinuii of all 
* responsible’ government, partial or 
complete, having thus attained Nirvana 
by a process of elimination beaptiful to 
behold, the bureaucracy will once more 
come by its own and there will thus be a 
permanent, and not merely “a sufficiently 
long” “tritce in the struggle for powder” 
( § 111 ) and Mr. Montagu’s fad will go 
the way of all its predecessors. 

We "shall conclude with quoting the 
observations of Sir Sankaran Nair on this 
part of the Government of India despatch. 

“Further my colleagues would give power to 
the Oovenior and the Secretary of State in 
certain events to transfer nil departments from 

the minister to the Executive Council; this 

view is based upon a ^atuitous assumption 
that actions of the Legislative Council and the 
mmi 8 ter\Vill alvvays be factious and irresponsible 


when such actions are opposed to the opinion of 
the Governor. I do not think it should be in 
the power of a Governor or the Secretary of 
State who will be only his mouthpiece— to 

strike thus at the root of the reform scheme 

If two consecutive legislative Councils, composed- 
as they would he under the scheme, came to 
conclusions directly opposed to that of the 
Governor, the presumption, in my opinion, 
would be exceedingly strong that the Governor 
was wrong and that their views should be 
given eff'ect to 

“The cumulative effect of all these provisions 
is to pUice the minister and the legislative 
council in relation to the transferred depart- 
ments not only in a position of no real 
responsibility but virtually in subordination to 
the executive council. The scheme, therefore, of 
my colleagues is directly against the anouncc- 
ment of ^ the 20 th August, as it means 
altogether a negation of responsibility, and 
should not therefore be accepted 

“In so far as this part of the scheme ivS 
concerned, 1113 ^ criticism therefore is that while 
the policy decided upon by His Majesty’s 
Government requires definite responsibility to be 
laid upon the ministers for certain acts of the 
government, the Secretary of State and the 
Vieeroj' would allow such responsibility [in their 
Joint Report] only under the general supervision 
of the Governor; my eolleagttes would 4 )ractieally 
gel rid of all such responsibility" hy converting 
the minister into a subordinate Executive officer, 
and the real legislative council into a subordinate 
body—suboi'dinatc to the Governor and the 
Executive Council, the latter being without an\' 
responsibility" for the consequences,— though my 
colleagues in terms »b*^^daim any- intention to 
create an inferior government under the superior 
provincial GoYeniment” (pp. 98—100). 

Sir Sanlcarun Nair returns to the charge 
in his Minute of Dissent appended to the 
Fourth Despatch of the Government of 
India, paragraph 87 of which says : “The 
cardinal assumption, made in para 12 of 
our first despatch, that the authority of 
Parliament must remain paramount over 
both halves of Government, forbids us to 
answer it [the problem arising out of an 
insoluble disagreement between a Governor 
and his mitiisters] except by providing for 
a possible retransfer.” Sir Sankaran Nair 
observes on this : 

“I cannot too strongly protest against the 
proposal to allow the Governor to resume the 
portfolio of any transferred subject and ^ to 
empower the Secretary of State on the motion 
of the local Government or the Government of 
India to retransfer any subject from the trans- 
ferred to the reserved list. As I have said before^ 
it cuts at the root of the whole scheme. Let us 
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sec whfLt this implies. The Reforms Scheme is in- 
tended to release the duly elected representatives 
of the people, in part at any rate, from the 
control of the Civil Service. The Indian o^jinion 
is unanimous that this step is necessary in the 
interests of good administration and is due to the 
failure of the Civil Service to carry out the 
intentions of the Parliament and of the people 
of England. The Governor in some provinces 
is likely to. be a Civilian for some time to come. 
In others ht‘ will be greatly under civilian 
influence. In these circumstances the provision 
of retransfer is, and will be received as a warning 
to the Legislative Council not to indulge in a 
course of action which will lead the Civil Service 
to take t!iat step. In fact, my colleagues 
practically say so in clear terms. The Civil 
Service hUvS also openly declared their hostility 
to any real reform. Ti is absurd in these circum- 
stances to place the future ol Indian constitu 
lional reform in their hands. The reforms arc 
a gift of I*ar1ian»ent, not of the Civil Service. 
The Parllaiiient may take it away at any fxiture 
time if the 3 ’ choose. The future Legislative 
Councils htive to perform their duty to the 
people of India aiKl to rarliament. But to 
place this weapon in the hands of the Civil 
Service is in all probaltility to ensure the failure 

of Reform The interposition of the Secretary 

of State is no safeguard, as in all that I have 
said abov^, the Secretai\v of Stale It ns allowed 
himself to be inereh' a passive instrument in the 
hands of the Civil Service.” 

This most emphatic and solemn utter- 
ance of the only representative Indian wdio 
had access to the inner counsels of the 
Government of India on the most funda- 
mental and vital question affecting the 
constitutional position of the Minister 
has been entirely ignored b\^ Mr. Montagu, 
who in the (jovernment of India Bill laid 
before Pari i«'‘ment authorises the Govern- 
ment of India to frame rules for carrying on 
the administration in cases of emergency 
wh*m owing to a vacanev there is no 
Minister in charge, and also provides for 
the revocation of the Secretary of State in 
Council. Statutory provision has also been 
made in the Bill for the * superintendence, 
direction and control’ over transferred 
subjects by the Government of India for 
certain S|)ecified purposes ( safeguarding 
the administration of albludia subjects 
and deciding questions arising between two 
or more provinces. ( S 17 of the fourth 
'despatch ). 

The Minister will therefore be subject to 
Parliament, the Government of India and 
.the Governor on the one hand, and the 


legislative council on the other. But as 
in case of an adverse vote in the council he 
need not resign unless compelled by the 
Governor, it is the latter who will be his 
real master. The Minister’s i>ermanent 
secretary, who ‘will have direct access to 
the Govenior, will be another master. But 
these are not all. A third set of masters 
are provided in the fourth despatch. There 
are certain lucrativ^e appointments in the 
gift of the Government of India. The 
holders of these offices will have nothing 
pai ticular to do in the event of the depart- 
ments to wdiich they arc attached lieing 
transferred in the province.*^ to the Minis- 
ters. Work had therefore to be found for 
them, as the only alternative was the 
abolition of the offices. .Para 2B of the 
fourth despatch accordingly sa\s: “We 
feel no doubt that the services of the 
Educational Commissioner, the Sanitary 
Commissioner, the Agricultural Adviser, 
and others will be no less necessary, even 
if tiie corresponding deiigrtments in the 
provinces arc in whole or ])art transfen'ed 

to ministers. The functions of these 

officers would be to insjK'Ct the operations 
of the transferred ilc])artments in the 
provinces and to report thei. conclusions 
to the Governor and Ministers as well as 
to the (Government of India,” and in 
extreme cases where remedial action was 
called for the (Governor is “to use his 
influence and authority with ministers to 
secure their removal.” Sir Sankaran Nait 
rightly deprecates this tendency towards 
interference with the transferred depart- 
ments a»i<l it is easy to sec that these 
Government of India officers will be a fresh 
set of masters whom the Minister has to 
obey. His position will therefore Ikj 
between the devil and the deep sea, to 
quote a familiar saying which rightly 
descril>es the situation. And as it hm 
been provided in the Bill that his salary 
will l>e fixed by the Governor, his subjection 
to bureaucratic control seems to us to be 
complete. 

India is quite right in saying : 

”As used in connection with India, it [res- 
ponsibility] is an impudent synonym 
power. . * . The power to keep the central 
Government from popularisation is &Enply the 
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responsibility of the Parliament for the good 
Gpveniiuent of India.*. It is, however, the Indian 
Civil Service that wants to take cover itnder 
the name of Parliament and rule India without 
being responsible in reality either to the Parlia- 
ment or the Indian people.'’ 

It is deeply humiliating to the people 
of India and an insult to their intelligence 
to call the diarchical form of Government 
outlined by the Government of India Bill 
‘reisponsible’ Government. 

Good Intentions. 

. We cull the following passages from the 
First Despatch of the Government of India 
on constitutional Reforms to ’ show how 
good are the intentions which actuate our 
rulers. It is a thousand pities that when 
it comes to giving them ])raetical effect, all 
their best-laid plans so often go astniy. 

‘‘We can conceive no other goal, consistent 
with the ideals of British history, except that 
the people of India, helped and guided by us, 

should learn to govern themselves We regard 

it as beyond question that the first stage of 
advance must be .4 generous one, undertaken at 
the earliest possible nioment We should parti- 

cularly deplore any argnnient for delay, based 
on disclosures of revolutionary conspiracies 
which arc utterly foreign to the real life of the 
people, and confined to an inconsiderable 
section. We believe indeed that, while it is 
necessary to deal firmly with crime arising out 
of these conspiracies, repressive measures, unless 
coupled with definite steps in the direction of 
political advance, can provide only a temporary 

remedy In all this we feel that wc are moving 

with a spirit which is stronger than our calcula- 
tions ; and wc accept whatever lies ahead.” 

(s n 

“If we were to halt now until we find the 
perfect way — if indeed there is any perfect way— 
wc should lose the whole impetus oraavance and 
embitter those whose hearts arc set nj)ou it.” 
(§ 25). 

[ Provincial Services J “The aim should be 
steadily to eliminate the element of patronage 
and to establish a system of appointments by 
examination before or after selection, or, where 
appointments arc made direct, to set up some 
exterior authority for the purpose of advising.” 
(§ 62). 

“We realise that ‘the transferred services arc 
gem^rally those \Yhich stand in greater need ot 
development* ( para 255 of the Joint Report ) 
and we should desire the lion’s share of the 
surplus to be placed at the disposal of ministers.” 

w“The influence of those who ppreseilt the 
electorate is growing now, and will grow. We 
fully reedgnise, as an assured consequence of the 


political developments which we are discussing 
in this despatch, that even in reserved subjects 
our administration will have to be conducted 
with a closer regard to popular sentiment, and 
with less thought for theoretical efficiency.” 

[This is followed immediately by the 
proposition that “over all essentials of 
good Government” “we must retain 
unquestioned control” !} (§ 110). The 
Governor of Bengal and the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa state in 
their joint minute that the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report “reserves for the 
Executive Govcninltat full control over the 
really essential subjects” (p. 126)! 

“....Certification is a procedure to which no 
Governor would resort except on rare occasions. 
Certification is, in fact, akin to the veto, which, 
as observed in paragraph 171 of the Report, is 
not an instrument of Government and is tolerable 
only when it is rarely used, and docs not be- 
come obtrusive” (p. 200, Bengal Govern- 
ment). 

“The Governor in Council does not regard 
this [the disap[)earance of European agency] as 
an insuperable objection, according as it is 
effected gradually, in proportion to the ability 
of the countiw adequately to conduct its own 
affairs : on the contrary he considers ft essential 
that, if India is ever to be self-go veniing, it 
must cmplo 3 % in the main, an Indian official 
agency” ( p. 212, Bengal Government). 

“If any material abatement were now made, 
it would be believed by almost all educated 
Indians that the Gov'crnment had been guilty of 
a breach of faith, aid that the scheme had been 
put forward merely with the object of keeping 
India quiet during the war.” (Joint minute of 
the Governor of Bengal and the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa, j). 12G). 

“National sentiment, moreover, amongst the 
educated classes of India had been steadily rising 
and will not be satisfied with conecvssions that 
might have been regarded as adequate a year 
ago. This sentiment has received a great im- 
pulse from the course of the war, in which 
India has continued to play an ever-increasing 
part. As the war progresses, the principle of 
the self-determination of nations continues to 
receive ever greater emphasis, and when the only 
vocal classes in India demand that this principle 
shall he recognised in the administration of 
India, it is impossible for the British people, who 
arc the foremost exponents of the principle, to 
meet the demand with a cold negative” (p. 
287, Bihar Government). 

» “However much the raiyat voters of the 
future may at the outset be devoid of political 
instinct and incapable of appreciating their 
strengfti aright, or exercising their power wisely, 
however much thc 3 r may be subject in the begin- 
ingto undue influence and intrigue, it is ab« 
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solutcly essential that: their training in the 
duties of citizenship should begin at once, if they 
are to attain to the place in the body politic to 
which their numbers and economic importance 
entitle them. There arc already signs of an 
awakening.’^ (P, 292, Bihar Government.) A 
long experience of villagers in their own homes 
has convinced me that their political instinct is 
quite as sound as that of the richer and more 
literate classes/' ( P. 334, Assam Administra- 
tion.) 

“it is only human nature that the educated 
classes should not lie content to remain sub- 
ject to the domination of foreigners from a dis- 
tant e(ntntry who, however sympalhetie they 
may be in their treatment of the Indian populi? - 
tions, remain completely detachetl from them in 
the social and domestic spheres, and at the 
close of their service return to their own coun- 
try." ( P. 305, Bihar Government.) 

It would be only fair, in conclusion, 
to quote froiii vSir Sankaran Nair's Alinutc 
of ihssent the i’ollowing ])assagc about 
‘lair ])romises and sniootli excuses’, which 
in the days of Macaulay were considered 
to he the sole prerogative of the Bengali : — 

“Promises made as regards the adinissic»n of 
Indians into the public vservices without racial 
distinction have not been kept. Reforms in the 
land revenue administration which arc indispen- 
sable were promised liy the Government, and the 
promise has been withdrawn. 14ic separation 
of judicial and executive functions was promised 
by the Government of India. It has not yet been 
efrectecl. The orders of Lord Ripon and Lord 
Morley about local self-govcrumenl have been 
practically disregarded. The wishes of the 
Kiiig-Ivhiperor as regards eilucation have not 
been carried out. Stc])s necessary for the 
revival of industries ha vc not been taken. In all 
these we have now passed beyond the stage of 
promise and without actual performance no 
weight would be given to our declarations'* 
(p. 90). 

Grand Committees. 

Grand Committees are the devise by 
which the Governor is to carry on affirma- 
tive legislation to which the legislative 
council may be opposed. Some of the 
Provincial Governments quite frankly 
express themselves about this procedure. 
The Bombay Government rightly savs 
that, ' . • ^ 

“This will undoubtedly be resented by the 
non-official element m the legislative council. ..A 
large number of elected members must... be 
excluded and will have no vote. These members 
will be reduced to the position of mere spectators 
and that position will be keenly resented^’ 
(p. 1S8, First Despatch). 

66-12 


On the other hand, Sir Michael O'Dwyer 
accepts the large elected majority in the 
provincial council only because of the 
provision of "these very necessary safe- 
guards", viz. : the expedients of the Grand 
Committee add the certificate procedure 
(p. 229). Sir Michael clearly saw that 
they made the majority in the CQitncil 
absolu tely innocuous, and 'responsible' 
government a shadow of its real self. The 
Chief Commissioner of the little Delhi 
province is refreshingly outspoken. ^'The 
idea seems to l>e," he writes, "that wh^n 
any really important Bill is contemplated 
the Governor is invited to assume that 
his Lagislative Council will fail him and 
will issue a certificate whicli will cause the 
Bill to be dealt w ith by atrraml Committee, 
or in plain language by a packed jury. 
Such a suggestion strikes at the very root 
of the principle of a responsible legislative 

council " (j). 35G ). His Excellency the 

Viceroy himself has no dcaiiit as to the 
effect of this jirocedure when he deals with 
the jiroposals ])ut forward l)y the Heads 
of some loctd (Governments in opposition 
to his own scheme of “diarchy," The 
Viccrov says 

“The Heads of Loeal (iovtuiineiits rely on 
the machinery of the (band Committee and the 
use of the eertiliealc to carry their atfirmative 
legislation. In so far as they litul themselves 
able to use this inaehiuery in tiic whole domain 
of government, they will reduce the councils 
merely to bodies orirre.spon.sible critics to whom 
no power is given, in whom no responsibility 
is fixed, but whose numbers are materially in* 
creased” (p. 81 ). 

Nothing could describe the position 
more justly and accurately than the 
language here employed by "the Viceroy, 
and yet he does not feel any hesitation to 
subscribe to paragraph 79 of the despatch, 
where we find the Grand Committee olan 
adopted on the following e.xtrcmcly lame 
and halting grounds. 

“We recognise that this plan for passing what 
may be described ns permanent ordinances . . , 
presents the advantagc.s of simplicity and can- 
dour. It avoids any pretence of recourse to 
majority support. Bnt it does not seem to ui 
a practical proposal. [In other words, it would 
let them see at a glance that the govern- 
ment is m absolutist as ever, and since the out- 
ward semblance of *respoasit|)e* g<Atrummt 
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.ttjiust be maintamed> such candour is inexpedi- 
‘cnt,] An attempt to legislate in opposition 
to the wishes of the legislative council must 
necessarily involve difficulty [the difficulty of 
reconciling the reality of despotism with the 
show of responsi! ulity ] ; but the bes i hope of 
minimising the difficulty is in employing the 
mcMS which are as nearly as possible those to 
which the people are already used” (p. 49-50). 

Tiiis last sentence evidently means that 
as the people have hitherto been used to 
the fact that iiispite of majorities in the 
Council the “Government, devSjhte occa- 
sional difficulties, has, in practice, been 
able to obtain its way in most matters of 
vital importance" (p. 2()G, Bengal Govern- 
ment), the hapjiy arrangement under 
which the elected members of the Council 
have done the talking while Government 
has carried on the administration in its 
own way should not be disturbed. In para 
89 of the despatch the Government of 
India speaks of “the sense of unreality 
which has attended the business of the 
legislative councils in the past." It is not 
difficult to foresee that the Grand 
Committee devise will jierpctuatc the 
same “sense of unreality" in the business 
of the legislative councils of the future. 

Sir Sankaran Nair’s views on the Grand 
Committee procedure will rippear from 
the following (]). 107) : 

“Our electorates are becoming wider; all 
kinds of interests and views divergent among 
themselves are going to be represented ; and if, 
in these circumstances, the government cannot 
secure any majority, the probabilities of their 
being in error are great. The grand committee, 
as constituted, is obviousb^ intended as a check 
on a popular as.sctnbly, and is in itself therefore 
an undesirable institution. It creates ah undesir- 
able antagonism between a local executive and 
a local legislative council, and if there are other 
means of attaining the same object in view it is 
undesirable to retain it. I think the safeguard 
of the Imperial Legislative Council for all affir- 
mative legislation and the powers of veto 
possessed by the Governor and the Viceroj^’ to 
negative any Act which is passed by the local 
legislative council, and the power of ordinance 
for urgent occasions would be ampb' sufficient.” 

And in reply to this the Government of 
India, in a subsequent despatch, not satis- 
fied with the bare Government majority on 
the (irand Committee proposed by the 
MOMagu-Chelmsford Report, which was 
intentionally ‘^designed to operate^ as a 


check upon the Governor exercising hastily 
or indiscriminately his power of certifica- 
tion" as “the scheme of the Report aims at 
his carrying his Legislative Council with 
him and only in cases of sheer perversity 
resorting to the Grand Committee" 
(p. 301, Bihar Government), has recom- 
mended a substantial official majority 
on the Grand Committee, and thus frustra- 
ted the object aimed at in the Joint Report 
of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State. 
That Lord Chelmsford should, in these and 
other matters, have given way to his 
Executive Council shows how true is the 
description of the Viceroy’s position given 
at page 39 of Wilfrid Seawen Blunt’s 
India. Under Ripon. The first two years 
are occupied in getting used to the climate 
and way of life, and learning the official 
view of the larger questions he has to 
deal with. 

“The next two years, if he is an honest man 
anti man of energy, he begins to propound his 
policy, only to find that he is everywhere de- 
feated in detail by officials who bow to him and 
pretend to agree with him, but who go away 
and raise obstacles which defeat his ends, or at 
any rate delay them till his jiowcr to enforce 
them is nearly over. Usually he swims with the 
official stream ...” 

Salary and Status of Ministers. 

In the scheme propounded by the Heads 
of some local Governments, they say: 

“We attaclCthe greatest importance to the 
non-official members being in the same position 
and drawing the same salaries as th^ official 
members” (p. 122). 

This, however, does not refer directly to 
ministers under the joint Report. As to 
ministers, the government of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer expresses itself in characteristic 
fashion. ,, 

“It seems an unwarrantable extravagance to 
pay inexperienced learners the same salaries as 
the experienced administrators who will have 
proved their fitness to be appointed to the 
Executive Council” (p. 231 ), 

The Bihar Government however says : 

“The pay and status of the minister should 
be the same as those of an Executive Councillor. 
Although the selection of the minister must rest 
with the Governor, his appointment should Ise 
by Royh,l Warrant” (pp. 289-90). 

In the opinion of the Assam Adminis- 
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tratlon members of the council and 
ministers “would be in a complete equality 
in the matter of pay, status and designa- 
tion” (p. 330). The Chief Commissioner 
of Delhi rightly saj’s : 

do not realise why there should be any 
differentiation between members and ministers. 
I consider that the Governor’s executive col- 
leagues should all be on one footing as regards 
powers and position, although the system of 
recruitment may be different” (p. 054). 

But the Government of India decides : 

“There is no real reason to proscribe for 
ministers the scale of salaries fixed for menibci s 
of council. We fc<*b however, that if we were 
to ask you to ti.x btTorehand for ministers a 
lower rate of pay than that sanctioned for 
councillorships, such a treatment of the situa- 
tion, however well Justified by ]n*acticnl con- 
siderations, would be miscoiivStrued in India. 
We see, therefore, no alternative but to suggest 
that the number of ministers and their pay 
should be fixed hy the Governor, after consulta- 
tion with the jirospcctive minister or ministers, 
when they first take office, and [are ? ] placed 
upon tlie transferred estimates.” (8 41 ). 

Had responsible government been really 
intended in the transferred departments, 
the ixisition of the ministers would have 
been higher than that of executive coun- 
cillors, who are not in indepciKlent charge 
of any department. But as it has been 
laid clown inspite of what the Viceroy may 
say (p, 118), that no decision should go 
forth ns the Minister’s decision, and that 
every decision of his should be liable to be 
overruled by the Governor, tliat the 
services will have generous right of 
appeal’^ (§ against the decisions of the 
minister who may “be disposed to treat 
lightly vested claims to inifiortaiit or 
desirable ajipointments” ( S 4*7 ) [ though 
the Government of India says in jiara 4*3 
that “there is here no question of opposing 
vested interests to the cause of constitu- 
tional change’^ ], that “the Governor must 
be instructed to control him [the Minister] 
with a watchful eye to the well-being and 
content of the services” (j)^. 209, Fourth 
and Fifth Despatches), that the Secretary 
or permanent head of the Minister’s depart- 
ment wdll have the power to bring to the 
Governor’s notice all cases which he 
considers that the Governor should see, 
and eveiy case of major importance is to 


belaid before the Governor ( §97), “the 
result,” as Sir Sankaran Nair puts it, 
“would naturally be to weaken consider* 
ably the position of the minister in relation 
to his subordinates. In fact, he might be 
reduced to a figure-head by the Govesnor 
and the Secretary” (p. 97). And that 
being the position assigned to him, it is 
logical to hold that he should have only 
such salary as the Govenior chooses to pay 
him. 

The Government of India^ Bill incorpo* 
rates the views propounded by the India 
(Government in their first desjiatch on the 
salaries to be pairl to ministers in consulta* 
lion with the (Governor, tliough the tax- 
pavens v.dio would foot the bill are willing, 
nay eager, to ]>lace the ministers exactly 
on the same footing wntli the Executive 
Councillors in the matter ol' status and 
pay. 

Classes and Masses. 

The Bihar Government says ( p. 30(5) t 

“The biinctecn’ say that these men are 
better able to ascertain the feelings ol‘ the masses 
than European otheials, and it is no doubt true 
that in some respects they are often better 
acquainted with them, though this is no 
means always the case. Bui even if their 
knowledge of the masses be greater than that 
of the European otfieials, it is to be remembered 
that their interests are frequently clianielrieally 
opposed, and where this is the case the masses 
will go to the wall.” 

Admitting tliat there are some matters 
with regard to wliich the interests of the 
classes cbasli witli those of the masses, are 
there not many more matters in regard to 
which the intcrest.s of both the classes and 
the maSvSes arc identical, find opposed to 
the interests of the foreign bureaucrats and 
merchants— “the administrators and exploi- 
ters-— and that being so, do not the masses 
stand to gain on the whole by l>eing 
represented by the classes of their own 
countrymen instead of by their foreign 
masters ? We have showm in our last 
issue that even in the civilised countries of 
Western Europe it is the classes who 
represent the masses (virle the extract 
from Lord Bryce at page 323). Here is 
another extract from Bernard Shaw 
(Introduction to Man and Superman) : ♦ 

we were born, this country * was stiH 
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dominated by a selected class bred by political 
marriages. . . Aristocracy and plutocracy still 
fnrnish the figureheads of politics ; but they are 
now dependent on the votes of the promiscuous- 
ly bred masses. * . But observe, this aristocra- 
cy, which was overpowered from 1832 to 1885 
by the middle claSsS-^s has conic back io power 

by the vc^es of ‘ the swinish multitude/’ 

How many of their own class have these elec- 
tors sent to Parliament ? Hardly a dozen out • 
of 67©, and these only under the persuasion of 
conspicuous personal ((ualificalions and popular 
eloquence. The multitude thus pronounces 
judgment on its own units : 1t admits itself unfit 
to govern, and will vote only tor a man morpho- 
logically and genetically transfigured by pala- 
tial residence and equipage, by transcendant 
tailoring, by the glamor of aristocratic kinshij).” 

Sir Sankaran Nair jiuts the whole truth 
about the so-called syiiqiathy of our rulers 
for the masses in a nutshell when he savvS 
in his minute of dissent (pp. 1)5-00 ) : 

“Great constitutional reforms arc also 
essential in the interests of the masses of this 
country. The educated classes have failed in 
their endeavours to bring about any substantial 
amelioration in their condition. Not only have 
the Govenunent not taken the necessary steps, 
but they have not supported the ciTorts of the 

educated classes Thus it is not true that the 

reforms will result in the transference of ])owervS 
to persons who arc not interested in the welfare 
of the masses ; and it is also quite fcasi))Ie to 
transfer power to the masses themsclYcs/’ 

The Poverty of India. 

An instructive sidelight on Indian 
poverty is thrown l)y Sir N. 1). Bcatson 
Bell who (p. Gilo) says tliai to prc|)arc an 
electoral roll in the Burma and Assam 
valleys, an annual “family income” of Rs. 
250 is likly to confine the franchise to ap- 
proximately oncdburtli of the hca/Isoftlie 
600,000 households in each of the two 
valleys. But at j:>. 550 he adds that “vsome 
of my oflieers Inave represented that in 
certain parts of tlie province the general 
criterion of Ks. 250 jicr /iinuiin is too 
high and will not produce the neces- 
sary quarter.^' It therelbre comes to this 
that out of 1,200,000 households in the 
two valleys of Assam not even a quarter 
can boast of a family income of Rs. 250. 

^ If an average Indian family be taken to 
consist of five persons, tliis figure would 
yield an average of Rs. 50 per head. So 
,not even among the most prosperous 
people qf Assam can this per capita 
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age be counted upon, and yet we talk of 
the prosperity of India ! Sir Sankaran 
Nair spoke nothing but the bare truth 
when he referred (p. 92) to the ^‘increasing 
poverty of India. ’ ^ 

Is Self Government an Exotic in India ? 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer speaks of “India, 
where the idea of self-government as under- 
stood in the West is not an indigenous 
grow^th, but an exotic” (p. 236). Sir 
Reginald Craddock, who belongs to the 
blood-and-iron school of Sir Michael, 
speaks of systems and institutions “which 
arc exotic on oriental soil and out of har- 
mony with the history, traditions and 
sentiments of the land” (p. 270). In the 
penultimate paragra])h of his Early 
History of Indian 3rd edition, Mr. Vincent 
A. Smith discharged this jiai'tlii^in shot : 
“The nascent Indian constitution now 
in course of construction is a for- 
eign importation, imperfectly intelligible 
to the people for whose benefit it is intend- 
ed, and never likely to be thoroughly ac- 
climatised.” And yet in the same book 
we find that Go])ala, the founder of the 
INala dynasty of Bengal, in the 8th century 
of the ClirivStian era, wavS elected king by 
the j>eo])le in order to prevent anarchy, a. 
fact which is recorded in the imperishable 
tablet of the Khalim])ur copperplate grant— * 

unc’ 

Dr. Raines Chandra Majunular in his 
Corporate Life in Ancient India, has re- 
peatedly demonstrated the fallacy which is 
so much favoured, for political reasons, 
by the Anglo-Indian burcaiierat, and Mr. 
Havell and others have also done the 
same. Sir Sankaran Nair’s mintite of 
dissent o])eiis with a review of this falla- 
cious theory and he lias no hesitation in 
saying : 

“Asa luattcr t>flacl non-nioiiarchical forms of 
govenunent arc not foreign to the genius of the 
]>eoplc ... it can scarcely be denied that in the 
ordinary villages a democratic form of govern- 
ment prevailed w^ien the British took possession 
of the country. . . It is inqiossible for anyone 
who has even cursorily studied the historj^ of 
village assemblies to maintain that the spirit of 
popular government has died out among the 
people ... It is not right to say that any sys- 
tem otficr than that of absolute monarchy is 
repugnant to Hindu genius” (pp. 88-D). 
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m Official Opinion* 

general it may 1)e said/^ writes the 
Goyemment of Bihar and Orissa, ‘^that 
official opinion [in regard to the Reforms 
scheme] is cither hostile or resigned” 
(p. 287). “The Civil Service generally, 
says Sir Sanknran Nair, “have .shown 
their hostility to the proposed reforms. 
They have expressed their strong opinion 
of the unfitness of Indians t(' liold high 
appointments or to carry out the duties 
which will devolve upon them as Parlia- 
mentar\' leaders. There will be many 
persons therefore among them who arc 
not likely to work in lianiioiiy with 
Indians or to view with synipathv theii 
l>plitical progress which must curt*ail the 
privileges hitherto enjoyed by llieir own 
service” fp. 108 1 . As to tlie .so-called unfit- 
ness of Indians for ])arliamentarY forms of 
Government, Mr. Wilfrid S. Blunt, him- 
self a trained |.K>htician, wrote as follows 
in the eighties of the last century on A.siatic 
progivss (Judin Under Kipon, pj). 255-7). 

“With all my belief in Asiatie pR^gicss, I con- 
fess that before my recent visit to India 1 was 
not prepared to fjiid this latter at all so far ad- 
vanced as in fact it is : and from first to last 1 
remained astonished at the high level at which 
native intelligence in political science alrc(uly 
stands. . . Nor is it too much to say that for 
conversation of a political character there are 
few races in the world which can c(jiud those of 
India, or that it would be dithcult from our 
own House of ConiMums to choose men capable 
of sustaining a succcsslid argument with the 
best educated Indian on any of the subjects 
.specially interesting to them. I was throughout 
struck by this. The native mind is ((uich, lucid, 
and it seemed to me, also e minently judicial, and 
I found it distinguished by the absence of all such 
passionate exaggeration as I had been led to ex- 
pect. . , . This, I say, was remarkable, and to 
one who, like myself, was seeking the germs of 
self-governing power in Indifi, ])resenled itself as 
a very hopeful sign. I'roth, fury, aiifl passionate 
deiutiieiaiion, 1 found little of in India. Of 
logical argument I found much, and of that 
reasoning from facts which is the best of all 
reasoning, and which in politics goes by the 
name of common sense.'’ 

The Chief Commissioner oY Delhi ojnnes 
(p. 356) that “a time must come when 
disgraceful scenes, similar to those which 
occur in the House of Commons, will 
otxur”. But in the opinion of all competent 
t\ji,tics, like Bcmartl Houghton (see his 


Bareaucraiic Goyertuneni), and responsible 
officials, the elected meml)ers of the Council 
speak with a sobriety, moderation, 
cogency and ability which maintains the 
best traditions of the British House . of 
Commons, As .-to the bureaucracy, Mn 
Wilfrid S. Blunt, after an intimate acejuain- 
tance with their methods and opinions 
wrote long ago : Hlie covenanted CSvil 
Service neither forgets nor forgives' (p. 40, 
ludln Umlcr Ripou), bio real reform can Ix’ 
begun till the Covenanted Service was 
.iboHshcd’ (p. 55), The sworn enemies of 
all reform in India— the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy' (p. 273), aivl in the very 
last lines of the book, he (|Uotcs some 
desponding tvords of General (tordon to 
him, tvho said : “'-'ou may do what yoti 
will. It will be (A no use. India will 
never be refornieil until there has been there 
anewM*evolt.” The idea of a revolt is of 
counse alisurd, and it would he most 
foolish to tliiiik of it ; we rath<*»‘ hope and 
believe that the jiressure of world-forces, 
of which neither (General Gordon nor Mr. 
Blunt had any eoneeiTion when they wrote, 
will compel the British people to put less 
and less faith in the .sacrosanct character 
of the Civil Service, and gradufdly to 
transfer power to the Indians themselves. 
But up to now' Mr. BliinCs dcserijition of 
the Civil Service holds gt^od : 

“It was a hureaiicraiw ptitv .'ind simple, the 
most alisohite, the closest, and ibe iVeest of con- 
trol that the world lias ever scon. ... Its first 
law is its own interests, its second only those of 
the Indifin peof>le. Nor is it easting a reflection 
on its meml)er8 to state this. There has never 
been found yet a body of men anxiou.s to bene- 
fit the world at large at the eN]>erise of its own 
pocket ; .aiifl the Indian Civil service, which is 
ju) exception to the rule, secs in all reform an 
economy of its pay, a eurtailment of its privi- 
ieges, and restriction of its held of adven- 
ture. Sueh a, service is (»f its very nature into- 
lerant of economy and intolerant ol change'’ 
(pp. :il 1-1 1 ). 

And Mr. Brcnard Houglilon, himself a 
member of the Civil Service, wrote just 
l>efore the European war : 

“The menace, the real peril, lies not hi the 
grant of more jiopular government to India ; it 
lies in the continuance of the present bureaucra- 
tic system, a sy.stetn which has served its yjur- 
pose but which India ha.s now outgrown. Tnat 
1 .S the danger, and it one wturii thoGC who 
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prate of disloyalty will do well to consider very 
seriously. The great popular movement spring- 
ing from the impact of Western knowledge and 
modern ideas, qiiickened into life by the war 
in the Far East, will neither ebb nor remain 
quiescent. On the contrary, it must wax from 
d^y to day, in spite of rebuffs and humiliations 
[and, let us add, martial law sentences] ; nay, 
rather drawing fresh strength by each instance 
of official opposition” (p. 197). “Burcaitcracy 
has served its purpose. Though the Indian Civil 
service were manned by angels from hcavon, the 
incurable defects of a bureaucratic government 
must per vent their best intentions and make 
them foes to political progress” (pp. 199-200). 

That, under the circumstances, official 
opinion should be hostile to the proposed 
reforms was onl}^ to be exj)ected, and such 
hostility is no argument against their 
justice or expediency — rather the contrary. 

The Opinion of the Bengal Government. 

It is of interest to us to look a little closely 
into the 0 ])inion of the Bengal Government 
on the proposed constitutional reforms, 
and we regret to have to say that it is the 
reverse of liberal. Though it is not out- 
and-out reactionary like the views of the 
Madras arid Punjab Governments, still in 
many respects the Government of Bengal 
is more conservative than Bombay, the 
United Provinces and even Biliar. Of all 
the provincial (jovernments, Ikuigal and 
Bihar alone support ‘Vliarchy”, Initon the 
ground that the Heads of some of the other 
provinces, in their joint scheme, l)y confer- 
ring on the legislature the powder of refusing 
supply, *kvould have succeeded in making 
the whole of the executive amenable to the 
legislature’^ (p. 127, First Despatch), and 
also because they are satisfied that the 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme ‘^reserves for 
the Executive Government lull control 
over the really essential subjects’' (p. 12(5). 
The Government of J^ord Ronaldsliay 
advocates the appointment of two official 
memlx^rs to the Executive Council instead 
of one as proposed in the joint rc])ort, 
though admitting that ‘‘it will render top- 
heavy the administration at headquarters," 
on the ground that “in practice there 
would be every likelihood of the views of 
Indian Ministei's prevailing against the 
advice of the single oflici^d who wotild be 
represented as an obstructive and reac- 


tionary bureaucrat” (p, 199). The Bihar 
and Orissa Government is however of 
opinion that “as a necessary corollary” to 
the division of subjects among Executive 
Councillors and Ministers, the number of 
tiie former should be reduced from three to 
two, one an Indian and the other a European 
member of the Indian Civil Service (p. 289), 
While to the Bengal Government “the 
proposal for the appointment of members 
of the Legislative Council to positions 
analogous to that of Parliamentary Under 
Secretaries in Great Britain does not 
appear to be practicable at the present 
stage,” the Bihar, the United Provinces, 
and even the Punjab Governments consider 
it a quite feasible suggestion, and have no 
hesitation in accepting it. Above all, the 
Governor of Bengal in Council “cannot but 
regard with the greatest misgivings the 
large powers with which it is proposed to 
invest the Legislative Council in the matter 
of Finance... it is fundamentally unsound to 
give the legislature these wide powers over 
P'mance” (pp. 207-8). But the Bombay 
Goveniment says : “The budget will l>e 
discussed and passed by the legislative 
cotincil, and their resolutions will be 
binding in all case.s except where the 
Governor considers that i)eace, order and 
the safety of the state require tlie exercise 
of his veto” (p, 186). Amiexure I, pp. 
183-95, of the Report of the Committee on 
the Division of Functions also shows that 
many subjects which some of the other 
provincial Governments considered fit to 
be transferred to the ministers, were placed 
on the “reserved” list by the Government 
of Bengal. 

A Woman of India. 

The London correspondent of the 
“Tribune” sends the following account of 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s debut before the 
joint Parliamentary Committee 

“Lord Salbonie welcomed her with the re- 
mark that the aiemorandum she had sent in 
illuminated their prosaic literature with a poetic 

touch Mrs. Naidu made a striking picture as 

eloquently pleaded the cause of Indian wo- 
men. She did' it without the aid of a note and in 
language as choice and moving as the greatest 
jurist could desire. She was perfectly at her ease^ 
irnd no point was either overdone or omitted. 
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She disclaiaied tlie idea of making a speech. In 
truth it was au oration expressed in terms 
which would have done credit to some of the 
great masters of parliamentary eloquence.’* 

Mrs. Besant writes to New Indin that 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu may visit the United 
States in the autumn in order to give a 
series of lectures, literary and political, 
very pressing offers having been made to 
her by leading lecture bureaus. 

“There is no doubt that her remarkahie and 
cultured el(Hjuence would be a revelation to 
the American people, and would ])rovc 
beyond dispute, evidence which will be before 
their eyes, the strength of the elaiin of India to 
a lofty place among the tiaiions ot ilte world” 

Peaceful Penetration. 

The following notification, issued by the 
Government of India in the Home Department, 
published in the Gazette of India dated the 0th 
September, 1910, is republished for general in- 
formation. 

11. l \ Dityal, 

Secretary, to the Government of BcngnL 

NOTIFICATON. 

JriuciAi.. 

Simla, the drd Se/tleiuJxjr, 19VJ. 

No. X201 — In pursuance respeetiveh’ of section 
29, and of rnie 2<> {h) of Order V Of the First 
Schedule of the Code of Civil Procedure (Vof 
19()S),tlic Governor-General in Council is pleased 
to declare— 

(1) that the provisions of section 29 of the 
said Code shall apply to the Courts in Mesopo- 
tamia specified in the Schedule hereto ai.nexed ; 
find 

(2) that the service by such Courts of any 
summons issued b}^ a Court in British India 
under the said Code sliall be valid service. 

SCIIFUUI.K. 

1, Court of Appeal, Baghdad. 

2. Court of First Instance, Baghdad. 

.'1. Court of First Instance, Basrah. 

4. Court of First Instance, Ba’qubah. 

5. Court of First Instance, Mosul. 

W. P. Rice, 

AdclL Secretary to the Govt, of India. 

. Education. 

The Committee on the Division of 
Functions report as follows^: 

‘‘We have received suggestions for making 
various divisions of the subject of Education, 
but we have come to the conclusion that the 
problem should be treated as a whole, and that 
any division of education, such as would result 
from the transfer of primary apart from .secon- 
dary and university education, or from the 


transfer *of primary and secondary apart from 
university education, is unsound in theory and 
would be unworkable in practice.*’ 

They proceed to suppoi't this opinion by 
quoting from para 186 of tlic Joint Report 
that “the main defect of the system is 
probably the want of co-ordination 
between j)rimary and higher education,’^ 
and also from J\ir. IIornclTvS QuincjUCHnial 
Review on the progress of Education in 
Bengal, in which he says : 

“The existing educational system of India is 
an organic whole, no part of which can be modi- 
iicd without alVeeting vitally the other parts. . . . 
It is impossible to attack tlie problem by com- 
partincnls. Secondary education depends upon 
primary education and innvcrsiiv education 
upon both.” 

The Committee therefore rccomnicnd the 
transfer of education as a wliole to the 
minister subject to the observation that 
technical education should be dealt with 
by the Dei)artn)ent of Industries which is 
also to l)C one of the transfmred depart- 
ments. 

The Government of India strongly 
dissent from the committee’s recommenda- 
tion to transfer secondary, collegiate and 
technical education, and by far the largest 
])art of the F(mrth Despatch is devoted to 
making out a case for confining tlie transfer 
to jiritnary education. Much is made of 
the ’heavy responsibility’ (what a blessed 
word !) which is siqiposcd to lie on the 
(iovcrnnient of India, in view of the 
division of opinion among local Govern- 
ments. We shall see ])resently that this 
divergence is more nominal than real, and 
having regard to the fact that the local Go* 
vernments arc divided in opinion on almost 
every conceivable jioini, the argument 
carries l)ut little weight. Mr. riornclPs 
assertion is said to be too sweeping, and 
certain anoymous gentlemen arc quoted 
in the appendix who view the proposed 
transfer with serious misgivings. The view 
propounded in the Joint Report, that 
education Ls essential to further political 
advance and is one of the chief testa by 
which the work of the new popular Govern- 
ments will be judged, is cordially endorsed, 
.and the Government of India further lay 
down the principle that ]>oHtical enlighten- 
ment and wi.se education cannot be 
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-divorced. They notice the argument that 
‘‘inasmuch as it will be from the verna- 
cular schools that we sh^l draw the mass 
of the intelligent voters of the future, it is 
our duty to concentrate upon vernacular 
education, and to leave English education, 
as a subject in which they will be more 
int^ested, to ministers also that “if 
political progress is to de[)end on educa- 
tion it is onl}^ fair that the whole subject 
should be transferred and the power of 
developing it placed in the hands of those 
. who are most interested in the conse- 
c[uences. The argument indeed is even 
pushed further: we are told that Indian 
opinion is so strongly set ii])Oii the entire 
control of education that to withhold any 
part of it will imj>eril the harinoiiy and 
good will with which wc hope the new 
regime will start. We cannot accej)! this 
extreme jiresentatioii of the case. Wc do 
not deny the gereral desire of progressive 
Indians to assume complete responsibility 
for education, or the disajipointment that 
many will feel if this is not conceded,'’ But 
the Government of India hold that there 
is ‘a compelling case for the transfer of 
primary education’ only. Here, however, 
they grow quite eloquent : 

“It is that, part of the held whiclt will give 
the fullest and freest play to responsibility at 
once : it will be most responsive to patriotie 
cfTort : and it will be the nursery I'or the broad 
and enlightened eleetorate on wliich t lie future 
depends. The labour of bringing primary ednea- 
lioii up to a reasonable standard, the need for 
almost unlimited <levelopment, the diflicidties of 
gradually making it free than eonipulsory, — 
these and its many other problems , constitute 
a task which will be enough to oeeupy all the 
energy and ingenuity of ministers for years to 
coine." 

They then quote from the report of a. 
Committee appointed in 1017 which vSa\\s 
that the elected councils “will be able to 
raise inoney for education from vsources 
that never could be tapped by a Govern- 
ment of the existing official type.” Next 
they proceed to consider secondary and 
university education, and hold that there 
is an equally compelling case for its reten- 
tion in official hands. 

tllndia stands today in a critical position ; and 
her immediate future, apart from her slower 
political 'growth, depends upon the solution of 


social, economic and indus^ial problems to 
which a good system of secondary education is 
the chief key. If we handed it over at this 
juncture to untried hands we should be guilty of 
grave dereliction of duty.” 

The real motive of the Government, 
however much sought to be disguised in a 
mass of humanitarian verbiage, leaks 
out shortly afterwards in the following 
sentence : 

“We have seen what has happened already 
in provinces where high school and collegiate 
education has been allowed to pass largely into 
non-official control. The worst developments of 
such a system are described in the Bengal 
administration and the Rowlatt reports/* 

To what an extent the activities of 
Bengaji boys have turned the head of the 
Simla authorities will appear from the 
fact that even “organisations which are 
primarily non-political, such as boyscouts, 
civic guards, volunteer saiiiities and 
proceedings like strike .and ])icketing in the 
industrial field” have been classed together 
and included among the subjects which 
the Government of India retain in their 
own hands (vSee para oB of the Fourth 
l)csi)ateh). Regarding technical and indins- 
trial education, also, the Government of 
India, desiring to retain complete control 
In their own hands, expre.ss themselves in 
language full of a gushing sentimentality^ 
to which our boys are so unaccustomed 
that they cannot ])ut view it with sus- 
])icion. “It is admitted,” runs the despatch, 
“that one of the greatest needs of the 
counti-y is industrial development and 
wider openings for her young men in 
scientific and technical professions. It is 
accepted that the public services must be 
recruited in future to a greater extent in 
this country.” Then the despatch refers 
to the necessity of “improving and extend- 
ing the facilities in India for higher learn- 
ing, particularly on the technical side,” 
and triumphantly concludes : 

“Wc cannot in the face of these plain require- 
ments assent to a proposal to place the control 
of the legal, medical, engineering, technical and 
industrial colleges or schools of India in inex- 
perienced hands. After the maintenance of law 
and order there is no matter for which the 
responsibility of the British government is 
heavier.” 

The Government of India then advance 
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final plea for the retention of control 
over higher education. To many }>eople 
it will sound a curious plea. Having made 
mistakes in the past, they ask for further 
control in order to repair those mistakes, 

‘‘liefore leaving the subject we may revert to 
the argument that our educational "policy has 
not been a success in the past. That it has at 
times been lacking in foresight and perspective 
we do not denj". During the lean years educa* 
tion received only such funds as v/erc available 
after more imperious needs had been satisfied. 
Too large a proportion of the money that was 
forthcoming was devoted to higher education... 
In particular thc\’’ were content to let highei 
education pass more and more under non-official 
control... We admit Hie errors of the past and we 
ask for time to repair them : their reparation is 
perhaps the most urgent task before us, if cons- 
titutional changes are to bring India the happi- 
ness which we hope, For these reasons we 
accept the Committee’s proposal to transfer 
primary education, and we strongh^ dissent 
from their proposal to transfer secondary, 
collegiate anrl technical (including medical and 
engiueentig) education.” 

As fA last resource, the Government of 
'“India propose to retain control of the 
Calcutta University, *‘in the event of the 
transfer of higher education to ministers/' 
‘hij) till the time when the recommenda- 
tions of the first statutory commission 
J^i.e. another twelve years or more] are 
carried into effect’' on the ground that 
^‘the changes proposed by the Calcutta 
University Commission are so far-rcaching 
that a considerable period must necessarily 
elapse before they can be brought into 
effect.” 

lyCt us nv>w turn to Sir Sankaran Nair, 
whose minute of dissent, appended to the 
fourth despatch, is perhaps the most mas- 
terly of the various documents of that 
kind penned by him. Referring to the 
India Government's jiroposal to transfer 
primary but not higher education^ he says : 

“It appears to me to be impracticable to di- 
vide the subject of Education like this. Hitherto 
no such division has been made anywhere in 
India.” 

Discussing the high sounding principles 
laid down in the despatch, he disposes of 
them in one short sentence. 

‘Tolitical progress is said to be dependent 
upon the expansion of sound education, and 
such expansion should not be left in the hands of 
dosses which have hitherto opposed political and 
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sound educational progress. Indians are deeply 
interested in it.” 

He proceeds to strengthen the case for 
transfer by analysing the ojfinions of the 
various official authorities. 

‘T have been the head of the Department of 
Education now for more than three years, and 
I am satisfied that future educational progress 
depends upon Indian direction. My predecessor 
in this office,. Sir Ilarconrt Butler, also would 
make it a transferred subject. The only other 
member of Indian Government who has l)een an 
educxitioTi member since the creation of the 

Department, Sir Claude Hill has recorded his 

opinion in favour of transfer. 1'he Governments 
of Bombay, the Punjab, and the United Provin- 
ces, would transfer education as a whole. The 
Madras Government would not transfer any 
branch of education. Bengal and Assam would 
not transfer collcgnatc education, . but my 
colleagues, like inyscU*, are of opinion that tliis 
cannot be done it secondary education is trans- 
ferred. Bihar and Orissa alone is opposed to the 
transfer of sccoiidaiw. technical and collegiate 
education. M3" colleagues would transfer 
primarv'- education, while the reasons given in 
their rejiort, if the3’ are correct, tend inevitably 
to the conclusion that it is priniar3^ education 
that should be kept in the bands of the Govern- 
ment and that higher education may safeb*" be 
transferred.” 

Sir Sankaran Nair then goes straight 
to the root of the matter and without 
mincing hiwS words and trying to conceal 
his meaning, as the dcspatcli docs, by 
eloquent phraseology, he says : 

‘‘Those who would keep education a reserved 
subject, do .so, 1 fear, not in the interests of 
educational progress but Ibr political reasons.., A 
retrogressive polic3" ba.s been followed since Lord 
Dufferin’s time... Efforts were then made by the 
Government to confine higher .education and 
secondar\" education leading to higher education 
to boys in affiiient circumstances. This* again 
was done, not in the interests of sound education, 
hut for political reasons. Rules were made 
calculated to restrict the diffusion of education 
generally and among the poorer boys in parti- 
cular. Conditions for recognition for ‘grants' — 
stiff and various — were laid down and enforced... 
Fees were raised to a degree which considering 
the circumstaiiees of the claSscs that resort to 
schools, were " abnormal... English education, 
according to this policy, is to be confined to the 
well-to-cK) classes. They, it is believed, wiU give 
no trouble to Government. For tliis purpose the 
old system of education under which a pupil could 
prosecute his studies from the lowest to the 
highest class was altered. For the masses, a new 
course of elementary or primary education solely 
in the vernaculars extending to about year» 
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was devised. It was hoped that this would keep 
them in their present condition confined to their 
lowly ancestral pursuits... The masses, the poorer 
classes of .people, were thus deliberately denied 
all access to any real or English education... 
They sere thus denied all means of material 
improvement, seli-developmeiit and culture... At 
the [Delhi] Durbar it was announced that the 
Govcrninent have resolved “to acknowledge the 
predominant claims of educational advancement 
on the resources of the Empire.’' As a fact, that 
acknowledgment has not been translated into 
action. In almost all the local CouneiLs attempts 
are being made to introduce private bills for 
optional conipulsor\' education. These bills arc 
allowed to be introduced only on condition that 
no financial responsibility is thereby imposed on 
Government. Local resources are inadequate 
and such education as is iUipartcd will not be 
sufficient. Without Govern menl financial assis- 
tance the •scheme will not sncecerl or even cannot 
be put into oiieration. 

“With reference to eonimereial and indu.strial 
education, wc do not give the higlier education 
required to foster maiinfaetnriiig indxistrics, 
to start great eonimereial concerns of any 
kind, or produce captains of industry or 
commerce but we have industrial schools to* train 
intelligent artisans or foremen or to further or 
develop local cottage industries... Similarly, it 
was intended to start or encourage schools with 
commercial courses whose chief aim was to 
supply praefieat training for tho.se who were to 
enter business hou.scs in a subordinate capacity... 

“Now there is no doubt that in all this the 
Government were actuated by the highest 
motives, hut there is no use ignoring llic fact 
that the Indixins were satisfied that all these 
changes were made with a sinister purpose. It 
is the iinivcrsal belief and there is little doubt 
that facts unfortunately tend to support it, that, 
primary English education for the masses and 
higher education for the middle cla.sses are 
discouraged for political reasons. Higher pro- 
fessional, indus^trial, and technical education is 
discouraged to favour English industries and 
recruitment in England of English officials. 

“If, therefore, we should have more Indians in 
.scientific and technical professions and more 
engineering and industrial colleges, experience 
.shows that the present system must be aban- 
doned and that an Indian Minister alone would 
.supply the necessary institutions. Otherwise, 
we are likely to follow the same course as 
hithefto ; w'e will tell those few of our young men 
who have made themselves fit for "these pro- 
fessions that such education as they have received 
is not satisfactor}^ ; at the same time discourage 
them from going to foreign countries to receive 
education and mil to provide sufficient facilities 
for education in India itself. The errors of the 
past are admitted even by those who will not 
allow education to be a transferred subject and 
a promise is made to repair them. The subject 


is far too important and vital to the interests 
of the nation for any further experiments to be 
made or for the matter to be left in the handvS 
of those who stand thus self-convicted and whose 
promises have not been faithfully kept. The 
reason often assigned for mistakes in the past 
has been want of funds, and conservatism of 
the rural classes, both of which I entirely deny. . . 

“As to University education, there can be 
no more scathing condemnation of the system 
than that to be found in the Commission Report. 

It has to be remembered that the University 
itself is an officialised body under Government 

control They point out that even such a 

University is under the unduly rigid control of 
the Government. ‘There is far too much detailed 
Government intervention.’ They are perfectly 
right, and it is impossible under such a system 
that anv Univer.sity can carry on its work 
efficiently. It is just for that reason that 
Indians arc anxious to gel rid of bureacuratic 
control and place the University and secondary 

education under the control of a Minister 

Most of the important Native vStates have gone 
ahead.” 

Sir Michael Sadler, President of the 
Calcutta University Commission, advocates 
the transfer of the whole of education to 
the Indian Ministers. 

The “Earning’’ and the “Spending” 
Departments. 

[Sir Sankaran Nair : ] “It will appear from 
thi.s tabic [ of ‘reserved’ and ‘tranferred subject.s] 
that the chief earning departments conic under 
the “Keservetl” liead. The great .spending depart- 
ments oil which thc^real progress of the country 
depends arc the first six items in the list of 
“Tran.sferrcd” subjects [ Local self-government, 
Medical administration, Sanitation, Education, 

Public works, Agriculture ] The Minister... 

will never have a .sufficiency for his expanding 
departments. He will ah\mys want the full 
amount which can bo obtained from his subjects 
and much more. His subjects are not expanding' 
sources of revenue. Excise ought not to be, and 
in Indian hands will not be, an increasing source. 
But is he likely to get anything from the 
“Reserved” departments ? 1 feel fairly sure that 

the revenife obtained and obtainable by the 
Executive Council will set the standard of their 
expenditure. The services arc under them and 
we know from experience that there is no limit 
to their demands and to the general sympathy 
with which requests for new appointments to 
be tilled bv English officials, for allowances for 
them, and for increase in their pay or pensions, 

is viewed by the Executive Council The 

Executive Council under the scheme will not 
only take the normal growth of land revenue, 
but would be entitled to increase it l\v periodical 
settlements without any recourse to the 
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legislature. Even under normal conditions they 
will have, compared to the Minister, luuple 
revenue for their needs ; but there is little doubt 
that pressure will be put upon them by the 
English services for increase in their establish- 
ments, pay and services — a prcssiyrc to which 
they would not be unwilling to yield. It is very 
probable, therefore, that the raiyat, always 
impoverished, will be further harassed. The 
development of the transferred departments 
essential to Indian progress will be retarded. 
The result will be the same with reference to 
all sources of revenues. The Minister and the 
Executive Council arc invited by this propo.sal 
to raise as much revenue as the,v could, 
nothing can be more prejudicial to the interests 
of the country. It appears to me therehirc that 
the scheme of my colleagues, under these condi- 
tions, will be fatal to the prosperity of tlie 
country.’’ 

Indian Poverty and Land Revenue 
Assessment. 

“Indian poverty’’ [ coiitimics Sir 
Sankaran Nair in his minute of dissent 
appended to the Fourth Despatch ] “is 
attributable to tlie Itind revenue policy and 
the industrial policy hitherto followed 

The Committee [on the Division ol FunctionsJ 
state.., that as the assessment of land revenue is 
left to executive action, the periodical settlement 
of land revenue must be treated as a reserved 
subject within the jurisdiction of the Executive 
Council only... In my opinion, however, there 
should be no increase of revenue merely by 
executive action... At present, outside the 
permanently settled zemindaries, the theory 
maintained by the executive government is that 
kind is the private property of the crown, the 
landholder being boiuid to pay any assessment 
that may be fixed by the executive government 
UL their discretion. India is the only country in 
the world where neither law, nor custom, nor 
competition determines the revenue or rent. 
This has been responsible to a great extent for 
the increasing poverty of the country. It has 
certainly tended to keep away labour tind 
capital from land.” 

Sir Sankaran Nair accordingly proposes 
that the imposition of land revenue should 
be made a transferred subject. 

“In the alternative, I would urge that it 
should at least be laid down that (1| the gener- 
al principles of land-revenue asseswsment be em- 
bodied in provincial legislation as recommended 
ten years ago by the RoyalComnlissionon Decen- 
tralisation, and (2) every proposal of resettle- 
ment of a district be embodied in a bill that 
should be passed by the legislative couttci! like 
any other taxation bill.” 


Industries. 

The Inunctions Committee propose to 
transfer the development of industries to 
the control of ministers. “From this 
proposition at the present stage we 
entirely dissent and for most cogent 
reasons,” say the Government of India in 
their despatch. What are these reasons? 
In the first place, in some provinces there 
are no departments of industries at all, 
and in others they Ikivc only a nominal 
existence. In the second place, Indian 
ministers will lie devoul of business experi- 
ence [ “as if the Civilian member has great 
experience” says Sir vSaukaran Nair j. 
Thirdly, “it is our earnest desire that the 
industrial policy of the country should, be 
directed to securing for Indians the fullest 
possible ])artie!patioii in fuUire industrial 
devclopnieiit,” though “the Indian Press, 
on the other hand, sees in the [ Industrial ] 
Commission’s Report an attemi)t to rivet 
the chains of British ceonoiTii«. <lonunation 
still more firmly on the country.” Bjut 
“there remains, however, a still more 
serious objection.” European nou-offieial 
opinion ex [iressed “very definite apprclieu- 
sions lest an inex'easing degree of self-govern- 
ment should bring with it n increasing 
degree of racial discrimination,” and “wc 
apprehend that until a far greater sense 
of responsiliility is established among the 
electorate and the representative assem- 
blies, considerable jiressurc may be exer- 
cised on ministers to refii.se any form ol* aid 
or countenance to British enterprise and to 
favour Indian undertakings, especially 
those backed by political inlluencc ” 

l^t us now revert to Sij' vSankaran 
Nair, who presents the Indian jioint of 
view with refreshing candour. 

“The proposal of the Coniiiiittcc to transl’er 
all questions of industrinl devclojuiicut in my 
opinion should be accepted. As my colleagues 
are unwilling to accept this jirriposal, it. is desir- 
able to state the present situation. Inclia^ we 
know, was a great manufacturing country 
whose wealth aUractedthc East India Company. 
Before the Mutiny, her industries were, by 
deliberate ])oUcy of active discouragement in 
India and by prohibitive duties in England, des- 
troyed. She was thus reduced from an agricul- 
tural and manufacturing, to an agricultural 
country, The general policy of the subordina- 
tion of Indian to English commcrciaj interests 
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has since continued to the present day. India 
has been utilized for the exploitation of her 
natural resources, for the investment of English 
capital and for the dumping of English goods. 
Instead, therefore, of the Indian industries re- 
lieving the pressure on land, their ruin has 
thrown millions of workmen out of employ to 
conmete with the agriculturists. This attitude 
of the Government has materially contributed 
to t^e unrest and disaffection in the land. It is 
therefore essential that we should adopt a course 
which would place us beyond suspicion. 

“We know now that there are JVade Com- 
missioners whose business it is to find out the 
natural resources and facilities for trade — 
English trade in particular — that exists in the 
country. The results of their observations 
are to be made the basis of expert advice as to 
the best mode of utilising those natural resources 
in the interests of English trade. It is true that 
the information would be equally available to 
the Indimi public but we know that it is the 
commercial organizations in England that would 
be able to utilize them. There is no objection, 
of course, to the export of our raw products 
without detriment to the iiilei'ests of the country 
itself, but she should not be deprived of the 
means of creating her own manufacturing 
industries and employing her own labouring 
population. This can only Ije done if the 
development of Indian industries is a “transferred” 
subject, otherwise a great export of foodstuffs 
tending to the starvation of millions not only 
by depriving India of her foodstuffs which she 
badly wants, but also by depriving her of great 
opportunities which the manufacturing industries 
will afford her, v/ill be the result. 

“Siinilarl 3 % as to the investment of English 
capital. We know that we cannot do without 
English capital, but we must obtain it on the 
same terms generally on which it would be lent 
to the colonies and other countries. The terms 
must be those agreed Ui)on between the English 
capitalists and comi)etent Indians who will pro- 
tect Indian interests. The Jvnglish officials in 
India and the India Office have not in the past 
protected India. They have submitted to English 
capitalists and I have no doubt will do so in 
future. We want also Englishmen to stai-t in- 
dustries in India but not to the detriment of in- 
digenous industries. It is quite clear to me that 
umess there is an Indian to protect Indian indus- 
tries, we will have English firms vStarting indus- 
tries on a large scale in India in which the 
Indians will have very little share to the detri- 
ment of Indian industries. That unfair means 
liave been adopted to hamper Indian industries 
for the benefit of Lancashire and other capital- 
ists is well known. Unfair competition should 
not be allowed. For these reasons, if we do not 
Meave the development of Indian industries in 
Indian hands^ T feel satisfied that the same 
course will be followed in the future as in the 


past, and will lead to increased irritation be- 
tween Indians and Englishmen 

Alluding to the arguments advanced in 
the despatch. Sir SankaranNair says : 

“Lastly, it is said that there is a racial 
question involved, that considerable influence 
would be exercised on Ministers to refuse any 
form of aid or countenance to British enterprise 
and to favour Indian undertakings. So far as 
Indians are concerned, this charge is absolutely 
unfounded. Objection to English capital and 
enterprise is raised only when that stands in the 
way of Indian enterprise and Indian prosperity. 
And to remove any such misapprehension is it 
difficult to provide safeguards similar to those 
proposed by my colleagues in other cases ? But 
1 assert without hesitation from experience that 
so far as the Government are concerned, the fear 
that they will unduly favour foreign enterprises 
to the, prejudice of Indian enterprises is \vell 
founded. It is true enough that the Industrial 
Commission makes recommendations, themselves 
unsatisfactory, which in some respects may 
assist the Indians, but here again wc know 
from experience how little we can rely on such 
recommendations when they have to be carrietl 
out in practice.” 

Non-Brahmin Movement. 

Sir Sankaran Nair has as good a right 
to stand forward as the representative 
of the iion-Brahmin classes as the late Dr. 
Nair. Let us see what he has to say on 
the movement of Nair, backed 

by the Indo-British As^*^^^‘*Vtion, was the 
protagonist. 

“The representative of the Madras Govern? 
ment (and it is said the Madras Govermueiit 
accept his view) has taken objection to the 
division of subjects on the ground that without 
adequate protection being provided for by 
communal representation, the non-Brahmins will 
be oppressed by the Brahmins. I support non- 
Brahmin communal representation but 1 demur 
entirely to the proposition that it should be 
regarded as an essential preliminary to any 
responsible government for the reason given... 

“In the earlier years of the Congrcvss, the non- 
Brahmin leaders were invited by the officials to 
stand aloof from it, and if possible, to denounce 
it as inimical to their interests. They resolved 
to disregard the advice. The main reasons were 
these : They found that by the British conquest 
it was the Mahomedans and the non-Brahmin 
higher castes who had suffered most. The Rajahs 
and the zemindars who were deprived of their 
properties by the British Government generally 
belonged to those classes... I have already pointed 
out that the ruison cVetre of the Congress was 
the 'intense poverty of the people and the 
measures which they put forward to relieve such 
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poverty concerned the non-Brahmins more than 
Brahmins ; the non- Brahmin higher castes, 
therefore stood to gain from its success more 
than any others... They found also that, though 
the old class of Brahmins had faults which arc 
now imputed to them by the leaders of the non- 
Brahmin movement, a distinct improvement was 
visible in the younger generation that was 
growing up and they hoped that common efforts, 
common aspirations and the coiiitiiou good of 
the country would introduce a change in the 
Brahmin class. These hopes have not been dis- 
iippointed... Besides the reasons above referred 
to, the non-Brahmins were startled at the otlicial 
attitude. Many of the ofiieials while insisting 
upon the existence of this class division as a bar 
to political progress, not only did not themseives 
take any active steps to remove them but by 
their passive lesisLaiiee foiled every attempt oi 
the reform parly to remove such rrstriclions. 
The latter were sneered at as Anglicised Indians 
who had lost touch with the ordinary people 
and therefore untrustworthy in these inattervS or 
denounced as iinpracticahle visionaries. Several 
officials went even so far as tu say not only pri- 
vately but in public that this ancient caste S 3 's- 
tem was necessa.i;» to the stability of the society 
as it accustoms the people to order and obedi- 
ence to authority and it is therefore in the in- 
terest of the Government to supj)ortthrit system. 
The non- Brahmin leaders felt tliereforc that very 
little could be hoped from officials to remove 
this caste restriction. These were the i*easons. 
so far as 1 remcml)ei% that detennined the atti- 
ttide of the non-Brahmin leaders then and I do 
not think those reasons have lost their force 
now.’^ 

The Franchise Committee point out 
that the non-Brahmins will be in a 
majority of four to one in the electorates, 
and they ^‘cannot but think that, If the 
capacity already devoted to polities among 
non-Brahmins were utilised in organizing 
this great mtijority, the Non-Bnihmins 
would in no long space of time find that 
such a preponderance of votes would make 
itself effectually felt despite the ])ower and 
influence of the Brahmins.” The Govern- 
ment of India, in their fifth despatch say : 
-We arc less optimistic. . . Numbers 
count for little ill India at present against 
social, educational and especially religious 
superiority which has behind it the sanc- 
tion of centuries.” They therefore propose 
that the constituencies should l>e arranged 
in such a Avay that thirty out of the sixty 
non-Muhammadan seats should be reserveci 
for non-Brahmins, while both parties 


Inight contest the remaining seats without 
restriction. 

But the poison having been thuvS intro- 
duced in the body-politic, it was bound 
to spread and the despatch proceeds to 
say : “At the same time, if divisions in the 
Hindu commimlty are once recognised in 
the electorate, as in the case oftbe^^ion- 
Brahmins in Madras, we admit that it 
becomes extremely difficult to resist the 
claims of the Marhattas in Bombay/' 
Accordingly the (yovenmicnt reserve the 
Marhatta ([uestion for further considera- 
tion before making their final recommenda- 
tions. 

Depressed Classes. 

The dciircssed classes constitute nearly 
one-fifth of the on tb'c population of British 
India. I’^anehise Committee ga\e them 
seven scats in the various ]>rovincinl 
Cotiucils. The (W)vernment of India pro- 
pose for them tliirty .seats. They say : “We 
think there should be in each council 
enough representatives of the depressed 
claSvses to save them from being entirely 
submerged, ami at the same time to 
stimulatti some caj)»acitv for collective 
action.” 

Sir Sankaran Nair, speaking of the 
Depressed classes, says in his nunute : 

“Jt is absurd to say that their position, so 
far as their material pr(>s|»ects are eoiiecrncd, 
has improved under the British Government. U 
has steadily gone from bad lo worse. To mention 
only a few instanees, under the tdd eustonis they 
were entitled to free luiu.se .sites, materials fftfc 
from the jungles for building their cottages, free 
pasturage and a fixed share t if the produce of the 
land which tltey cultivated for their wages, which 
ensured a living w,agc. All tliese they have lost 
under the ra^'atwari system. With the ruin of 
the Indian industries also the non-agrieultural 
labourers lost their fixed wages and they were 
involved in the ruin of their masters. The agricul- 
tural labourers. suflVred eijually from the Govern- 
ment and the Zemindars ancl tlie big raiyats. 
The proposetl reiorms will not directly benefit 
them lo the same extent a.s the superior non- 
llrahmiti castes, but lliey are bound to share in 
the benefits which will accrue to the whole 
country if the reforms arc canied out in the 
dii'c'etions indicated and the poverty problem, 
in particular, is dealt with.” 

. Town and Country. 

The Govcrmiicnt of India make a tenta- 
tive proposal to give all towns Vith a 
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population of 50,000 and above, twice as 
much representation as the rural popula- 
tion, They say : 

“After religion aid race, the boundary between 
town and country is the greatest dividing line 
that runs through the Indian people. It corres- 
ponds closely with the division between progress 
and conservatism ; between English education 
andT vernacular ; between experience of self- 
government and lack of such experience ; 
between the existence of newspapers, jirofessious, 
bar libraries, societies, etc., and their absence. It 
is roughly the difference between the old Indian 
and the new, the forces that arc pressing us 
forward and those that arc holding us back.” 

The Congress-League Compact- 

The Government of India in their Fifth 
Despatch deal at length with the Congress- 
League com])act under which, in the view 
of the Govei'nment, Muhaniiiiadans in some 
of the provinces have got “extravagantly 
good terms.” They iire not much in 
favour of the compact, Init feel bound to 
say ; 

“The Coiigrcss-Leaguc compact is an accom- 
plished fact and a landmark in Indian politics 
Avhich .we cannot possibly ignore. . . . The diffi- 
culty with which the agreement ivas reaehed is 
a measure of the earnest efforts made to attain 
it ; and those efforts imply oii behalf of the 
larger community at least a subordination of 
their immediate interests to the cause of unani- 
mity and united political advance which we 
should be sorry to appear to undervalue.” 

They therefore confirm the compact 
with one important variation, which would 
compel the 'larger community’ to make 
still further sacrifices to the cfiuse of unity. 

“We accept therefore tlie conclusions of the 
committee excejit in one respect. 'I'he Muham- 
madan representation which they jiroposc for 
Hengal is manifestly insufficient. U is (|uestion- 
ablc whether the claims of the Muliauuriadau 
population of Eastern Ecngal were adequately 
pressed when the Congress- League compact 
was in the making. Tliey arc conspicuously a 
backward and impoverished community. 

The census and other reports make 
much of the prosperity of the peasantry 
of East Bengal ; they are reported to be 
the most prosperous in all India ; the 
Mussalmansof East Bengal mostly belong 
to the iieasantry. A peasantry will always 
be backward in the literacy test. But how 
is It that they arc now admitted to be 
impovetished,, and if they are so, what 


becomes of the peasantry of the rest of 
India. 

The repartition of the presidency in lOlli 
came as a severe disappointment to them, and 
wc should be very loath to fail in seeing that 
their interests are now generously secured. In 
order to give the Bengal muslims a representa- 
tion proportionate to their numbers, and no 
more, we should allot them 44 instead of 31 
seats ; and we accordingly propose to add ten 
seiits to those which the Committee have advised 
on their behalf.” 

Without grudging our Moslem brethren 
the excessive generosity here shown at the 
cost of Hindus, we may point out that 
in other provinces this principle of propor- 
tionate representation has been violated in 
their favour on the ground of “past history 
and the presence of Muhammadan centres.” 
“Heads, you lose, tails, 1 win” may be a 
good policy to adopt against the Hindus, 
but they are determined to lemain in 
fraternal amity with their brethren the 
Moslems Tor a’ that’ and thus frustrate all 
evil intentions. 

The Council of State- 

The Government of India preface their 
proposals regarding the upper chamber of 
the Indian Legislature with an observation 
which they arc never tired of repeating, 
and which is evidently the only one of the 
proposals of th > Joint Report which js 
entirely after their own heart. “We all 
agree, however,” they say, “that, be the 
form of the central legislature what it may, 
the power of the Government of India to 
.secure the legislation which they desire in 
eSvSential matters must, as stated by the 
authors of the Report, remain indispu- 
table.” After reminding themselves and 
the world of this fact, they proceed to 
(}uote suggestions to the effect that the 
Council of State should “ensure a certain 
sobriety in its membership,” that “the 
progressive elements” should find their 
representation in the Assembly “giving the 
Council of State the definite character of a 
revising chamber by making it the organ 
of conservative and stable opinion,” in 
other words, that it should be a chamber of 
fossiilised a/>Ae- wastes. But the lioveni- 
ment of Indians nervous lest it should be 
called by its real name, “a standing Grand 
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Committee of the Assembl\^'’ and they 
‘'are anxious that the Council shoufd 
partake of the character of a hall of elder 
statesmen'* and with that end in view 
would provide for each i>roYince an elector- 
ate of 1,000 to 1,500 voters, possessed of 
the same qualifications as those prescribed 
for membership of the Council of State, who 
should be required to elect that body from 
among their own number, therelw rejecting 
the recommendation of the Franchise 
Committee, which would give the members 
of the Council of State the same popular 
character as the members of tlie loveer 
chamber, the Legislative Asscmlily, by 
confining the franchise in lioth cases to 
members of the provincial legislative 
councils. The senatorial house will be a 
packed house in wliich “the strength of the 
official element available’’ 'hnust l)e the 
ultimate determining factor,” and an 
electorate of 1,500 voters, probably based 
on ])roperty qualifications as in the ease 
of the general electorate, can never jiovsscss 
a representative character. The (h)vern- 
ment of India lay down this ]n*ineiplc for 
the lower house of the bicameral legisla- 
ture ; 

“We look upon direct elections as the only 
system that is compatible with true respon- 
sibility to the voters. And we do not accept 
any arguments which would relegate the crea- 
tion of a direct electorate for the Assembly to an 
indefinite future. We consider that it wih be the 
clear duty of the Government of India to devise 
such an electorate before the enquiry of the first 
statutory commission, “ 

European SeaU- 

“The proportion of scats set down for Euro- 
]>ean interests is higher than can be justified on 
any numerical basis : but strong representation 
of these interests is thought to Ixj well justified 
on account of the stake of European commerce 
in the country and also to be politically 
expedient.” (Appendix III, Fifth Despatch of 
the Govemmeiit of India.) 

The Franchise Committee decreased the 
European seats from 9 to 7 and increased 
the seats given to Indian commerce [in 
tffie provincial councils] from 3 to 4, The 
fifth despatch says : 

We alao deprecate the reduction and restric- 
tion of the European representation... and we 
should prefer not to endorse it until we know 
how it 18 received those affected.” 


Communal Represoutatioii* 

The Fifth Despatch says : 

“Communal electorates are now proposed 
[b\" the Franchise Comm it ice] not only for 
Muslims everywhere and for Sikhs in the IHmjab, 
but also for Indian Christians in Madra| and 
Bengal, and Europeans in the three ))residencies. 
the Xhiited Provinces and Bihar and Grissn, 
We feel the objections of principle to^ the 
communal system ns strongly as the authors of 
the Reforms Report but sec no advantage at 
this stage in reiterating them. India is not 
prepared to take the first stejis forward towards 
responsible Government upon any other road. 
The road does not lend directly to that goal and 
we can only echo the hoyK expressed by the com- 
mittee that “it will be possible al no very distant 
date to merge all communities in one gcucnil 
elec toi ate.” 

Wc feci that the blame which is here 
laid at our door i‘*' fully deserved. Tlie 
road on wliicli wc have been launched may 
lead to further i^ifnreations, foi^ the rami- 
fications oi'efiste are endless, and once the 
principle of recognition of divergent com- 
munal interests gains the ascendency, 
there is no knowing wliere it will stop. 
Unless we can sink our nuitual distrusts 
and agree to lorcgo onr eommunr'l claims, 
true self-government will never be within 
our reach. The thin end of the wedge was 
introduced when a j)Iedge was given to 
the Muhammadans by the wovcniment, 
and the mischief has already penetrated 
too deep into the body-politic to be ea]>ablc 
of being easily eradicritcd without strong 
united efforts, and tremendous {patriotic 
self-sacrifice. 

Liffht and Feeder Railways. 

The Functions Committee have placed 
Light and Feeder Railways among trans- 
ferred subjects, and they say : 

“As regards railways wc have l)cen impressed 
with the evident strength of the desire in many 
provinces to develop light and feeder railways. 
There is a general feeling that such development 
is unduly hamj^ered under existing conditions. 
This feeling is particularly strong in Madras, 
where several local authorities have gwen proof 
oftheir keenness on the subject by levying for 
years a cess for railways the construction of 
’which has not even been sanctioned. We have 
tried therefore, while conserving the essential 
interests of the Rail way Board as controller of 
the railwi^ communications of India aftd 
guardian ofthe rights ot existing railways, and 
the ultimate veto of the^Govemment of India, to 
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give to the provincial legislative councils a power 
of initiative in legislation which will give scope 
to local enterprise* We recommend that local 
authorities or private corporations should be 
allowed to introduce Bills for the construction of 
light and feeder railways in the provincial 
cout^ils. But \YC sfiggCvSi'that provision should 
be made by standing orders of each provincial 
council requiring tliat, before any Bill providing 
for Construction and management of a light or 
feeder railway is introduced in the council, 
sufficient notice of the provisiojis contained in 
such Bill should be given to the Rail\va,v 
Board, and to such oilier parties as may be 
prescribed, and that the Bill shall be referred 
after introduction to a Select Committee of the 
Council with powers to hear “evidence, and shall 
be dealt with by procedure similar to that 
applied to private Hills under British Parliamen- 
tary practice,; and we further propose that any 
such Bill shall, after being passed by the provin- 
cial council, be reserved for the consideration of 
the Governor General ” 

One would have thought that in the 
above, enough, and more than enough, 
provision had been made for the protec- 
tion of the YCvSted interests of all the main 
lines of railways, managed and owned by 
foreign companies. But the attitude of the 
Government of India is characteristic. 
“It involves,” vsay they, “a marked depar- 
* ture from Indian [attlocratic ? | methods 
of business that a deiiarlmcnt of the 
Govt'rnment of India acting under the or- 
ders of tliat Government sliould a])[)ear as 
a party to jilead its case against the [iro- 
moters of a private line before a select 
committee of the jirovincinl legislature with 
a majority of non-official mem1)ers.” And 
yet, the practice is a common one in the 
United States, and all tliebig railway com- 
panies in that land of big railways main- 
tain . paid “lobbyists” in the local atnh 
federal legislatures to look after their in- 
terests, and placate members wlio may 
introduce Bills adverse to their interests. 
True, the system lends itself to corruption 
in America, for the voice of the legislature, 
and of the members thei-eof, is not there 
subject to dictation by a Railway Board, 
set up with a view to guard the interests 
of the railway companies. But in India 
the legislative council cannot be permitted 
to deal with such matters even under all 
possible restrictions, and the proposal to 
transfet light and feeder railw^ays to the 
minister meets with the strongest oppo- 


sition of the Government of India. Sir 
Sankaran Nair truly says : “The decision 
of my colleagues [to treat light railways 
as a reserved subject] is calculated to 
subordinate national interests to the 
intercvsts of capitalists, railway com- 
panies.’* 

Independent Audit. 

This question has been dealt with in 
the first and fourth dcsi)atches, and also 
ill the note sulimitted to the Functions 
Committee, and in the report of the 
Auditor Genegal, Mr. Gauntlett. Mr. Gaunt- 
Ictt says : “Any scrutiny of, or enquiry 
as to the manner in which excutive officers 
arc exercising the financial responsibi- 
lities *enttaistcd to them by Govern- 
ment is often resented by such officers.” 
“Generally S{)eaking,” say "the Government 
of India, “the control of the ])roYincial 
finance department ivS acknowledged in 
theory ; but in ])ractiec its strengtli varies 
greatly with the disposition of the execu- 
tive government, and depends largely upon 
])ersoiial influence and the amount of back- 
ing received from the head of the province. 

Itj the r/t//js/-coiiwiercifil branches of the 
adinhiistration, particnlarfv irrigation, it is 
belicvecl that the financial control and the 
observance of strict economy are almost entirely 
at the discretion of the departmental officiak*?. 
Other branches an , more closely watched, but the 
power ot the Finance Secretary to a local 
Government is far from always being as definite 
as it oiighc to be. This is especially the case in 
connection with excesses over budget grants and 
the unduly wide liberty of reappropriating 
funds from one grant to another and entirely 
separate purpose. There is also a tendency for 
the spending dcpai'tments to budget for expendi- 
ture of which the details have not been presented 
to the Finance Department for the necessary' 
criticism. In all these respects the Government of 
India apprehend that the system will require to 
be tightened up before the inlroditction of the 
new regime.” (AmiexureV to the Report of the 
Subjects Committee). 

In the same note we find that th^re is 
to be a Public A^ccounts Committee of the 
provincial legislative council, which will 
keep an eye on the budget expenditure. 

‘‘Before the Puldic Accounts Committee the 
Finance Department Avill be the champion of the 
audit. It will bring all irregularities into the 
light of day, And will move the cenumittee to 
accord them fun consideration and to deal ade- 
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qimtely with the offenders. ” (Annexurc V). The 
Committee on Public Accounts will have the 
right to examine all audit objections and execu- 
tive orders passed upon tlieni, and to make re- 
commendations to the legislature. It will then 
be for the legislative council to decide whether 
to move resolutions in regard to any matter 
which ill their judgment requires more discussion 
or publicity'. Incidentally, the same ])roccdure 
will be open to them in regard to excesses over 
budget grants or rcappropriations which have 
been re})ortcd by the finance department.” f Para 
78 of' the First Despatch). * 

Hitherto tlie Auditor General and the 
Comptroller-General of Accounts has been 
one and the same person. Tliv Comptrol- 
ler General is tin? head of the Indian 
I'inance Department and as such sul>ordi- 
nate to the Government of India, Imt as 
Auditor-General he is revSponsil>le to the 
Secretary of State alone. It is obvious 
that this is a most unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment, as it is of the utmost importance 
that an audit ofllcer should be in as 
independent a position as j)ossiblc’' (Mr. 
GauntielCs rc))ort). In order to ensure 
this indipendence, Mr. Gauntlett proposes 
*‘the abolition of the control of the 
(loverhment of India over the Indian 
Finance Department and the vesting in 
the Comptroller and Auditor (rcneral of 
all the powers of the Government of 
India regarding the Department.” This 
would make the Auditor General directly 
rcsj)onsiblc in all audit and finance matters 
to the Secretary of State alone, but all 
that the Government of India propose 
(para 77 of the First Despatch I is that 
audit officers “in all questions of control, 
discipline and method, will be entirely 
independent of the local Governments.” 
Their duty will be to “ask every question 
that might be expected from an intelligent 
taxpayer bent on getting the best value 
for his money.” This is all very well so 
far as it goes, but while the Secretary of 
State makes provision in the Government 
of India Bill for the appointment of an 
Auditor General, there is n<»thing to show 
that Mr. GauntletCs suggestion of placing 
the Indian Finance Department under him 
has been accepted Mr. Montagu or in 
the Goviemment of India Bill. 

^Sphere pf Influence/ 

Having regard to the proposals in the 
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joint Report for an unified budget and 
the exclusive control ot llio Minister over 
taxation, the Functions Committee could 
rightly sa}' in their Report that ^‘the 
provincial legislative councils arc. from the 
outset, to be directly concerned in thcwSe 

[reserved] subjects It appears to be clear 

therefore that the sphere of influence of 
the new j^rovincial councils will extend 
beyond the actual area of the transferred 
subjects.” Though the (Jovcrninent of 
India entirely eliminate the power of the 
legisl.atnre It) influence reserved subjects, 
they have no hesitation in employing 
language which gives an altogether false 
impnssion of the scope of the legislative 
councirs influence. “Unquestionably, 
however,” they say, “their administration 
of those subjeeis will in future be conducted 
under the eyes of a legislature which is 
nujrc representative and will have further 
opportunities of advice and criticism than 
the legislative councils of the i>ast haye 
enjoyed.” Hut presently they errjfiaiii that 
the assent or dissent of the local legislaiitre 
on a reserved subject will not iti any way 
control the decision of the (Tovernment of 
India, only “the attitude of the legislature 
would be one factor in the situation,” 

Sir Sankfiran Nair, in his fi.\ t minute of 
dissent, says : 

“According? to the Reforms Report, no taxa- 
tion, when it becomes necessary even in the 
interests of reserved subjects, can be imposed in 
a province without the consent of the minister 
who is supposed to repre.sent the legislative 
council. The first essential, therefore, of a 
popular government is thereby secured. Again 
the entire builgct, both for the transferred 
subjects and for the reserved subjects, is to be 
settled by the Executive (iovornment as ft whole. 
The minister has thus a powerful voice in the 
settlement of the budget. ..Then, again, tin's is a 
very important provision : the entire btalgct has 
to be submitted to the legislative council, who.se 
resolutions on the budget will be binding oven so 
far as the reserved subjects are concerned, unless 
the Governor restores the budget on specific 
grounds. The proposals tlint I have rderret! to 
above give the minister anti tlie U^islative 
councils very considerable influence in tne most 
important question of finance and everything 
that depends on it concerning the reserved 
subjects.”... “Thegovenunentof India now would 
treat every budget resolution only as a recofu- 
mentlation. (This modification has beegi incor- 
porated tn the Government of India Bill). To my 
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mind, this is a grave departure from the scheme 

of the Reforms Repoi't My Hon’ble colleagues 

have followed this up by further modifications 
which practically get rid of all popular and 
Indian influence. Instead ot one joint budget and 
one joint ptirse for the whole (jov«Tnment they 
will create se])arate purses for ministers and 

Executive Council members respectively The 

result of all ibis is that so far as the reserved 
sul^jects are cotix emed, neither the minister nor 
the council is to have any real voice in the 
settlement of the Imdget. This is avowed to be 
the real purpose of the new proposals. Real 
popular influence in the settlement of the Imdget 
IS, therefore, entirely gone.” 

In the minute of dissent attached to the 
Fourth Despatch Sir Sankaran Nair says : 

“The further proposal that council resolutions 
will have only the status of recommendations to 
the Governor in Council as well as the (b)vernor 
and Ministers, reduces the council to as much 
impotence as the present [ legislative ] councils. 
The remaining proposal that the ministers may 
have to [ and are not necessarily bound to ] 
resign on account of budget resolutions carried 
against them, is of the nature of a iinisliing 
stroke.” 

Fortunately it would ap])ear from the 
Government of India Bill that the control 
of the legislative conncil over the Imdget 
in rega!’d to transferred subjects has been 
maintained, in accordance with the views 
of Sir Sankaran Nair, who says : 

”The control by the legislature must in any 
event be regarded as indispensable if the reforms 
are to be worth anything in the eye of even the 
stii)porlers of the scheme. What is put forward 
[by the Government of India] is a combination 
of the drawbacks of autocratic and responsible 
government with none of the advantages of the 
latter,'’ 

The Instrument of Instructions. 

The Instrument of Instructions will, 
according to the rourtli Des]mtcli, afford 
the (lovernor guidance “in the coin])ara- 
tively delicate matter of bis relations with 
ministers. They nieasnrl' the extent to 
which the ministerial portion of tbeCTOvern- 
ment is to be regarded as still coming 
short of a purel\^ constitutional ]}osition. 
They are the means b^^ . which the discre- 
tion of the ministers and legislatures is 
still to be regarded in some respects as tem- 
pered by the need of securing that the 
wishes of Parliament in vital matters are 
not disregarded.” The Government of 
India Bill provides that “in relation to a 


transferred subject, the Governor shall be 
guided by the advice of the Minister in 
charge, unless having regard to His Majes- 
iy's instructions he sees sufficient cause to 
dissent from the opinion of the Minister, 
in which case he may require action to be 
taken otherwise than in accordance witli 
that advice.” The draft Instrument of 
Instructions which has been published as 
Appendix II to the Fourth Despatch, lays 
down that the Governor is to “restrict the 
exercise of the power to act in opposition 
to his minister’s advice. ..to cases in 'which 
he considers that the consequences of 
acquiscetice would be sevious.” The Instru- 
ment also provides for the exercise of 
control over ministers by the Government 
of India. “The (Governor is responsible for 
the due compliance with any orders affecting 
the administration of transferred subjects 
which may be issued by the Secretary oi 
State and the (ioveniment of India.” “The 
Governor is responsible for bringing to the 
notice of the minister concerned an}' 
observations on the administration of a 
transferred subject which may be eominnnl 
cated to him ))y the (k>vernnicnt of India.” 
l^ara 4 of the Fourth I)es])atch lays down 
that “the central Govcrnnient’s j lowers to 
intervene in the administration of the 
transferred sulijects siiould be sjiccifically 
restricted to the following jnirposes :—(l ) 
to safeguard the administration of the 
Government of India subjects, (2) to secure 
uniformity of legislation where such ligis- 
lation is considered desirable in the inter- 
ests of India or of more than one province, 
(3) to safeguard the pulilic services, and (4). 
to decide quCvStions which affect more than 
one province.” In tlie very last paragrapli 
of the despatch, the Government of India, 
in regard to transferreil subjects, savs: 
“We must rely for help in the solution of 
difficulties on the (xovernor’s powers in 
relation to ministers ; and also on the fact 
that the Government of India, being agents 
for Parliament which must remain the 
paramount authority, can never sink 
to the level (italics ours) of a merely 
federal government.” Compare the open 
contempt here shown towards federal 
government with para 300 of theMontagu- 
Chelmsford Report (and ^Iso para 120) 
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where it is said : “JA>oking ahead to the 
future we can picture India to ourselves 
only as presenting the extcnial semblance 
of some form of ‘federation’. The Govern- 
ment of India, in the name of its responsi- 
bility to I?arliament, will not permit any 
relaxation of its hold on the transferred 
subjects, even if the Governor, who is 
vested with full ]>owers to act in opposition 
to his ministers, feels disposed to do so. 
The subjection of the Minister is thus 
absolutely complete. 

The AlMndia Services. 

Every now and then in the despatches 
we come across something which shows 
the extreme nervousness of the Govern- 
ment of India about tlic position of what 
arc known as Ihc All-Iudia services under 
the reforms. The h'ourth Despatch says : 
“The all-India services should be regulated 
by legislation in Parliament. We eonsider 
that these services are entitled to have their 
conditions settled beyond the possibility 
(jf alteration l.)v any authoritt^ in India.” 
Ac‘cordingly we iind that Part IX of the 
CTOveriiment oi' Iiidia Bill is devoted to 
securing the ])ositi(m of these services. 
Not content with this, we have already 
seen that the Government of India rcseiwe 
])o\ver to themselves to intervene in 
transferred siiljjccts “to safeguard the 
public services”. And Ave iind a para- 
graph in the (iovernor’s Instrument 
of Instructions to the followin^j effect : 
“The (Governor is responsible for the 
protection of all members of the public 
services in the legitimate exercise of their 
functions, and ixi the |jnjoyiiient of all 
recognised rights and ])rivilegcs.” From the 
1‘arliainent right down to the Govemor, 
therefore, at every step statutory provision 
has been made for the protection of the 
services. Their “reeogniwsed rights and 
inivileges” in the words of the draft Instru- 
ment of Instr ictibns, and their “vested 
chums to unportant and desirable 
a])pointments” (para 47 of the first 
despatch) which ministers may “be disposed 
to treat lightly”, have l>een adequately 
secured. A visitor from Mars, making a 
tour of our planet, might be inclined to 
think that compared with every other 


country in the world, India reejuires 
protection from the bureaucracy and not 
the bureaucracy from the rei)resentatives 
of the people of India. But it is the weak 
who, in the present stage of our moral 
growth, always go to the wall, and so we 
need not be suqrtised to find it l>eing 
solemnly laid down by the Governmentt of 
India (Annexure IV, p. 209) that “the 
Governor must lie instructed to control 
him [the minister] with a watchful eye 
to the well-being and content of the 
services”, and that “his role as j)rotector 
(a the public services should be known and 
recognised l)oth by Ministers and the 
services.” To what lengths tliis doctrine 
has been carried will appear from the 
following extract irom the fourth despatch 
regarding the privMte practice of I. M. S. 
officers. 

“The enjoy men tof private practice is achnit- 
tedly one of the fundatneiital coiidtt ions of tnedi- 
eal service in India, and we agree that the privi- 
lege within due limits .shouI<I l>e secured by re- 
gulations which it is beyond the competence of 
ministers to alter. We agree tdso that inasmuch 
as the value of private practice depends directly 
u))on an officer’s station, the posting of I.M.S. 
officers should require the (lovernor’s con- 
currence ; but in this respect we see no need to 
distinguish between <»nc service and another. 
The posting of all-Iiuliu officer, is a matter 
in which wc should ex])ect the Governor in any 
ease to interest himself personally” (para 123). 

Para 50 of the First Despatch says that 
they are to be protected “against arbitrary 
or unjust treatment”, as if ministers arc 
sure to be guilty of such treatment. If 
there is so much suspicion against the 
exercise of the legitimate authority of the 
ministers, it may lie Uvsked why docs the 
Government (first despatch, para 40) 
decide that the all-India services arc to 
have no <.)j)tion as to service under 
Ministers ? One cannot but think under 
the eircumstiinces that the object oi placing 
the niembei's of the Civil Service under the 
ministers instead of allowing tlie latter to 
chose their own men who would loyally 
carry out their orders, is to keep the 
ministers strictly under control l)y 
compelling them to look to the Civil 
Service for the execution of their poiic^^ 
As for the provincial services, the first 
despatch says : “We recognise* that time 
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must come, and may come soon, when 
ministers will wish to take the Provincial 
Service of their departments entirely into 
their own hands, and to regulate their 
recruitment, pny, pension and the like.’^ 
It is accordingly laid down that ‘‘the aim 
should be steadily to eliminate the element 
of patronage and to establish a system of 
appointments by examination before or 
after selection.” So long as all the 
appointments were in the gift of Civilians, 
patronage was preferred to open competi- 
tion, but now it is said ; “As regards 
nominations the need for regulation is 
obvious. The present distribution of 
patronage, however conscientious, does 
not escape criticism, and is extremely 
laborious for which reason it is very 
desirable to set up without delay some 
more impersonal method of selection” 
fAnnexure LV, Functions Committee 
Report). 

Franchise in the Punjab. 

Sir Michael O’Dwyei* was su])posed to 
be the friend of tljc Punjab [>casatit, who 
rendered such conspicuous services in the 
war, services which Sir Michael eulogised 
in enthusiastic terms on a memorable 
occasion in the Imperial Council. But it 
appears that he was not willing to 
enfranchise him. The I'ranchisc Committee 
write in their Report : 

*‘Anollier of our uieinlxTs ( Sahihziuiu Aftuh 
Abnicd ) is to see a substantial mluctkm 

hi the rural and urban qualifications 
])roposed for tlu' Punjab, so as to secure a 
nuiterial increase in the niiinbet of electors, more 
nearly approximating to that proposed for the 
Pnited Proviiiees. He points out that the 
population of the Punjab eoiusists inainly of 
small peasant proprietors, \Yho are likely to be 
f>cttcr fitted both to use the vote and to aiipreci- 
alc the education derived from its exercise, than 
the large number of tenants enfranchised in the 
other provinces, that this class has rendered 
conspicuous services to the State during the 
War, and that there is, in his opinion, a general 
fecliiig in the Punjab that the province should 
not be refused political privileges granted 
in other parts of India, The standard which 
wc have adopted was, however, proposed by 
the local Government, which was stronglV 
**iA verse lo a lowering of the standard until 
further experience of the working of the franchise 
had been gained.” 
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Communal Electiont 

The Fifth Despatch, referring to the 
electoral college, composed of all the 
members of the provincial councils, which 
is to elect the members of the Le^slativc 
Assembly on the lower chamber of the 
Indian legislature, says : 

“The [Franchise] committee have not men- 
tioned in their report whether they propose that 
the elections to the general and communal 
seats allotted to each province in the Assembly 
shall be made by the non-official members of that 
province voting as a whole, or only by those of 
the community concerned : but their intentions 
are clear from their Appendix IX. Wc agree 
with them that the former alternative is not 
feasible— the Muhammadan members of the 
provincial councils would not wish their own 
representatives in the Assembly to be returned 
by' an electorate in which the Hindus prepon- 
derate.” 

It seems to us that here was an adniir* 
able occasion for the Muhammadans to fore- 
go their communal claims which have been 
proved in the Joint Report to be so harmful 
to the development of democratic institu- 
tions. In the first place, the Legislative 
Assembly will enjoy no retd power, its 
functions being conlinecr to meix criticism, 
and all essential legislation will be ])assc(l 
by the permanent government majority in 
the Council of State. It is not therefore 
worth the while of our Moslem brethren 
to apply the cvpnmunal principle in all its 
rigour to elections to the Legislative 
Asseml)ly. In the second place, the essence 
of the communal system will in any case 
be kept intact, inasmuch as the numbers 
of Muhammadan seats in the Assembly 
will be fixed by statute. All that is 
wanted is that the Muhammadan members 
of the Assembly should be elected by all 
the members of the provincial council, 
Hindu and Muhammadan, voting together, 
just as much as all the Hindu members of 
the Assembly will have to seek the votes 
of the entire body of members, whatever 
their religion, of the provincial councils. 
If the joint voting be tried on such a 
limited field, it cannot do much harm even 
from the worst Muhammadan point of 
view, whereas by the development, of a 
spirit of unity and patriotic self-saorifice it 
may have the way for the eventual aboli- 
tion of all communal tests, which well- 
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wishers of Indian self-governinent so 
ardently desire. Moreover the Government 
of India have definitel}" expressed them- 
selves in favour of the introduction of 
direct election (para 38 of the Fifth Des- 
patch) before the enquiry of the lirst 
statutory commission ten years after the 
introduction of the reforms. That being 
so, the system of a mixed electorate roll, 
the number of communal seats being fixed, 
which is the trmisitional method towards 
the ultimate abolition of the communal 
principle, has liere an excellent chance of 
being put to the lest, and if it proven 
successful in this limited sphere, it may, 
when direct elections to the Legislative 
Assembly take the^ place of the present 
indirect metliod of election, be extended to 
such electioir; in the first place, to be 
gradually extended in the case of elections 
to the provincial councils, where alone 
the ])rinciplc of self-government has been 
allowed a iimited vseope for development. 
We commend this vSuggestion to our 
Moslem leaders. 

Periodic Commissions. 

Almost the only suggestion of the 
( lovenmient of India with which we are 
\sdK)lly in agreement, though ]jerlia[)S not 
from identical motives, is that which they 
make regarding jjcriocl ic jiarlia mentary 
commissions. “We think,” tliey say iu 
para 112 of their I'irst Dcsjjateli, “that a 
commission appointed ad hoc will be able 
to (leal witli the eom])licated (.[uestions 
involved more expediticjusJy, more autho- 
ritatively, and more impartially than the 
Government of India, and that it will he 
advisable to deal with all the provinces at 
once rather than scrhiiiw. 

Wc desire in fact to lay the greatest stress on 
the iuivantages ot erapiiries at stated intervals 
by an outside authority whose reeonunendations 
will carry weight both with Parliament and 
with the people of India. Wo attribute the 
favourable attitude of Indian opinion on this 
matter largely to the confidence of the people [a 
confidence, we may add, for which there is hard- 
ly sufficient justification in view of the artificial 
importance attached to Anglo-Indian opinion iu 
England] in a commission of the nature pro- 
posed, and to the guarantee iinplie<l tliat the 
whole political situation both in the provinces 
and the Government of India will come under 
review at regular intervals. Any suggestion 


that future progress v<hotiid depend entirely on 
the initial ive oft he GovenmiciU of India would 
meet with the strongest opposition and, we 
think, rightly. We ourselvx’s consider these coni- 
luissioiis to be tiie uiusi siibstami.d safeguard 
w'liieh the scheme alfords against a policy of 
drift ; and we are eonvineed that llie sneeess of 
the whole scheme- will be gravely jeopardised if 
its future development is let! to be treated iu a 
hand to mouth fashion accordiiig as the G(wern- 
ineiu odMndia find time aiul inelinaiion.’* 

Residential Clause. 

The b'lanehi.se Cinmuittee ( para 21) of 
their Report) ‘although on principle oppos- 
ed to such a ivstrietlon anywhere,’ resolved, 
on a consideration of the evidence, to 
abandon iinifonulLy aiul exempt Madias 
and Bengal fiotn the residential restriction 
imposed on the otlier i)rovinees. It may 
l)e noted in passiiig that llie (Government 
of Ikaigal iiivsistcd on a residential qualifica- 
tion, but the neighbouritig Governments on 
the east and west did not. 'I hc Govern- 
ment of India decided “to accept the 
committee’s proposal,’ not iiceause they 
agreed with the progressive iioliticians 
whose views they exjiressly contradict, 
but “mainly l>eeause we doubt the effective- 
ness of insistence on the residential ipiali- 
fication, but also because it will give us an 
opportunity of testing it . results In 
different areas.” 1'he committee write as 
lollow'S in their report : 

“Associalieuis ami iiidivitluals representing 
what imay be termed the nnnv progressive 
dement in Indian polities were definite in tlieir 
view tliat there is no justitieatiim fca" restricting 
the cinnee oi' the electors in this re.speet, and 
that insistence on such regulation iniglit, by 
depitving the new eouiicils of tlie serviees of 
men of experience and c.apacitv, impair the 
success of tile reforms now being inaugurated.. .... 

It was ])oinLed out to us that one <d>jecl of 
voiislitul ing territorial eleelorates is toencourage 
the candidature of iiersons with knowledge of 
local interests and actually representative of 
sue h i n t e res t s , a n ( I t h a t 1 1 ) c c li a nee < >i' secu ring 
such candidates among the rural population, 
hitherto unversed in ]>olities, vvuuld l>e impaired 
by the competition of candidates from outside. 
iViueh of the edue.ative efieet of the franchise 
would thus be lost, ami the representative 
character of the ccmneils impairc<L“ 

The last argument sounds well In 
theory, but the hict is tliat in these cpiys 
of rApid travelling and facilities of com- 
munication, a nd in the case of*a fairly 
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homogeneous people like the Bengalis, 
whose intellectual and political activities 
are moreover centred in a single capital, 
everybody who is anybody is well known 
throughout the country and knows the 
country well, aiid is therefore quite capable 
of looking beyond his nose and getting 
thorgughly acejuainted with the needs and 
requirements of other districts than his 
own. There are indications here and there 
in the mass of ofticial opinion ])ublished in 
the despatches of some ac(]uaintance Avith 
Lord Bryce’s standard work on the 
American Commonwealth. Now those 
who have even cursorily glanced through 
the pages of this book know ([uite well 
that Lord Bryce is emphatically of opinion 
that the low level of American public life 
and its failure to draw the best men of the 
country into politics is due, in a very large 
degree, to the residential clauses in the 
constitution. Again and again Lord Bryce 
points out how sadly the public life of 
Amerkai suffers from the existence ol this 
unnecessary restriction, and the argument 
ai)plies with all the greater force in the 
case of a country like India, where the 
masses in the interior cannot compare with 
the corresponding classes in America in 
political, educational find social advance- 
ment. If the enlightened find advanced 
pco])le of runil America find the residential 
restriction a bar to the election of the best 
men, how much more must it be the case 
in Indifi where the rural j)opul«ation is not 
nearly so advanced. In Great Britfiin, as 
everybody knows, there is no such restric- 
tion and English politicians fivqucntly 
seek election in Scotch constituencies and 
vice vensH. 

Bureaucratic Resistance. 

*^Thc opponents of this [ConIb-ess] move- 
ment niaiutainetl that the Congress was started 
by iheHengalis and the Brahmins ol‘ South India, 
and that India as a whole was not with them. 
The Marathas were invited to deelrire th.at they 
had nothing to do with these Bengali and South 
Indian agitators. We know now the answer. 
The Mahomedans were warned that the Govern- 
ment might tolerate the agitation carried on by 
certain clas.ses, but they, the Mahomedans, will 
iiot»^ineet with the same tolerant rtvex)tioii. No 
efforts were spared to infoi*m tliein that the 
Congress was liowlile to them. The exigencies of 


controversy alone can now represent the fittitude 
of the Mahomedans as hostile to reforms. Indeed 
their advanced section asks for reforms more far 
reaching than any that the Hindus claim... Lord 
Lansdowne introduced an elected element into 
the councils, but there was no refil improvement. 
All their efforts for more than fifteen years 
jmoved abortive. Tliey were told that they did 
not know the conditions of the country them- 
selves ; that the officials knew better ; and 
against their strong protests measures were 
enacted and a line of conduct pursued which led 
to the gro\yth of sedition in the country... It is 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to initiate 
or to carry out any progressive policy under 
the present constitution of the Governments in 
India which has been explained in detail in the 
Report.... in the opinion of the political leaders 
reform is imperative for another reason. It is 
reejuired in the interests of peace, order and good 
government, i.c., effieitmt gOAXrtImeiit according 
to English ideals. The present system has prov- 
ed inefficient.’' — (Sir Sankaran Nair, Minute of 
Dissent to the I'irst Dcsjiatdi). 

Peace and Order. 

“Leaving now the (lucstioii of the budget, let 
me lake the equally important (juestion of peace 
and order. If sedition had its origin in Bombay, 
it would be noticed that this wfi.s due to the 
harsh admiiiistnition of the plague regulations 
by a collcetor, which would have been impossible 
if the Indian element was powerful in the govern- 
ment ol‘ the coniUry. vSimilarb^ the course of 
maladmiiiislration by the government of 
Eastern Bengal, which was responsible for the 
growth of real Bengal sedition, would also be 
practically difficult. Ihuler the law which we 
have recently pa^/Sed [the Rowlatt Act] aiid 
under certain regulations which were passed at 
the commencement of the last century to meet 
certain exceptional classes of eases, it would be 
open to an executive governmenL in a province 
to deprive a man of his liberty and of his free- 
dom ofwspeech without the orders of the magis- 
Iratc or any other judicial tribunal. The press 
may also be deprived of its freedom by execu- 
tive fiction, the ordinary courts being deprived 
of their jurisdiction. The Governor of a province 
has the power of depriving a person who attacks 
him of his liberty of person and of his i)roperty 
without fiffording him public opportunity of 
proving his fillegalions before the ordinary tri- 
i)unals of the country. Under this law no Indian 
paper would venture to indulge in criticisms dis- 
tastefiil to the head of the province. Any agita- 
tion against the civil service or the bureaucratic 
form of governiuent would scarcely be possible 
under the civilian head of a province. The Home 
Rule agitfition, or in fact any constitutional 
agitation, may be suppressed without the inter- 
ferem^e of a judicial tribunal solely at the ins- 
tance of an executive government. In these cir- 
cumstances it seems to me to be imperative that 
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tile Indian element and the popular element 
should be powerful in the government of a 
province'. Otherwise tve will perpetuate all those 
evils due to t)ie inutility of the Councils which, 
as forcibly pointed out in the Report, are res- 
ponsible for the widening gtilf between ofhcials 
and non-officials/'— Sir Sankaran Nair’s 
Minute of Dissent to the First Despatch. 

Summary' 

In para 109 of the First Despatch the 
GoYernment of India write as follows : 

“At this ])oint it seems desirable that we 
should sum uj) (Uir impressions of the working 
of the machinery as a whole, and of the manner 
in which ii may be < \'pcctcd to fulfil the purposes 
for which it is dc.si.^ncd. The fundamental idea 
is t hat the ('roveriior in Council shall be armed 
with sufheient power in the administration of the 
reserved subjecls to discharge the responsibility 
for them which liv owes lo Parliament, while 
ministers will have the widest lihcrtv t(t 
administer Ininsf'vrred snlijects nccordiiit^ tn 
the//* oirn zV/ea/s (italics onrs ), but in constant 
sight of, and c iun])arison with, the working of 
their otlieial colleagues.” 

To say that the ministers will have the 
widest liberty is sim])ly absurd, having 
regar(;l to the serious limitations under 
wliieli.thev will have to work,— limitations 
intentionfilly iutrodueed in order to hamper 
their initiative and keoj:) the Intreaucratic 
control inviolate. The Government of 
India's attitude toward.s the ministers 
under the I'ofomis scheme is throughout 
that of the Drill-sergeant, and the purely 
gratuitous assumptions underlying the 
various desj)atches as to the bureaucrat's 
natural su])eriority to the ministers are 
actuated by jealousy and would be amus- 
ing if they had not been so mischievous. 
To the bureaucrat the knoAvledge of oilicial 
red-taj)e nir.y be the essence of gofid 
government, ))ut in England the bureaucrat 
is always kept in his jdace, and never 
allowed to aspire to ministerial dignit3% 
for such knowledge as he possesses is 
valuable only in a subordinate capacity, 
a knowledge of facts and data upon which 
the minister, a public man \(dthout techni- 
cal knowledge or administrative experience, 
is to !>ase his constructive plans. The 
Right Hon'ble Mr. Fisher, who came to 
know the civilians as a memljer of the 
Public Service Commission, wrote as 
follows in The Empire and the Future : 


“It may indeed be (juestiimcd whether the 
life spent in the Indian Civil Service is ealenlnted 
except in rare cases, to stimulate that part of 
political talent which consists in the study and 
guidance’ofpolitical opinion or in the framing of 
the large legislative proposals which are from 
time to time needtyl in actively thinking politi- 
cal com mtitii ties.”' 

Sir Sankaran Nair, who quotes • this 
passage in his minute f>f dissent and who 
came into intimate contact with the 
civilians of Simla, cvidtMitly does not 
think A'crv highly of the civilian’s l)()asted 
administrative capacity and individual 
worth. In both these respects, and in 
conceiving large plans and boldly execut- 
ing them, some of the ministers of tlu* 
larger native states who liad a com- 
paratively iroe hand have done much 
better tbrni the hidebound liiirenucrat, 
tied to departmental routine and irrespon- 
sive to the progressive currents which 
agitate the country. The (lovernment of 
Bihar and Orissa say : 

“It is contrary to human naiure thni three 
hundred million people .shoiild ac(|iiievSee in the 
perpetual domni.'itit>n of a small Ixxlv of foreign- 
ers fro4u a distant land, however highminded 
ami etfieient the latter may be. The present 
regime cannot conlimic for ever, and British rule 
will linvc failed of its purpose in Itidin, if it docs 
not draw out all that is best in b. lirms ,aml help 
them to bwild up a fabric of sell-governmcjit 
which will staml unshaken on its own founda- 
tions.” 

We are delil^erately of opinion lliat the 
position giveti to the ministers in the 
Government of India Bill and the des- 
patches of the (Tovernment of India, cannot 
])ossil)ly dra w out tlie l>esi in Indians— in 
fact some may even think tlial the posi- 
tion has been intentionally made a humi- 
liating one in imany res]>eets in order to 
keep away the best men who might not 
find it consistent with their ^elf-respcct to 
accept the ministerial portfolio on the 
terms proposed. 

The summai'y (para 109 n( the first 
despatch ) concludes : 

“In brief, ns we anticipate the course of events, 
progress towards full responsible government 
will take two forms. One will be the regular 
periodic advance, as defined by the statutory 
commissions, and measured by the further and 
still further transfer of the once reserved subjects 
to ministerial control. The otl^er, Infdl-nmi but 
always at work, will be the increasing influence 
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whioli the elective principle will accjuire over the 
subjectf; retaiiicti in oflicial hands. Ihit there will 
be wshnnltaneously n third process, which is not 
in onr programme and which we vslmll have 
steadily to resist [ bnt why ? ] the constant en- 
deavour . to tra . sform i nflncncc in t <> a scendancy 
over those branches of the administration for 
which the respon>sibility lies with the official 
Govc^rnmcnt,/’ 

The International Labour Conference. 

The importance of the coining Inter- 
national Labour Conference at Waslnngton 
has not been suflieiently felt in India, be- 
cause people here bud that their interests 
are determined for them by others on the 
plea of tlieir imniaturiW on most selfish or 
casual grounds. 1‘roldcms of topical re- 
settlement ought to have an important 
place in the discussions of the conference, 
but such as will casually arise will be dealt 
with l)y tlie High Contracting Parties, 
according to tlieir own interests. The talk 
has been that (iermnnV will not be allowed 
to eontimie the policy of c.Kjiloitation 
which has led to an a vvftil decimation of 
the native races. theory of the man- 

date, which is the logical outcome of 
economic Imperialism, the doctrine of 
the white man’s burden, may be jiro- 
duetive of as much suffering as the 
German or Belgian Plantaiioii system. 
Internatioind salcguards are essential to 
protect tlie rights and seeui'e the well-1 icing 
of the immature races, but it remains to 
be seen how fiir the principles laid down 
l)y the Berlin and Brussels congresses are 
expanded and adapted to modern rcqtiire- 
ments in the tropical regions now..ac(|uired 
by the allies. The world is now in greater 
need of the raw materials of the tropics 
than ever before, and the process of un- 
ethical competition and exploitation now 
fast developing will bring in its train 
untold evils and even bear the seeds of 
future estrangements and wars between 
races. The limits of white colonisation 
have now to be frankly recognised and 
land policy in the tropical regions modified 
accordingly. The due regulation of white 
capitalism must have to receive the sanc- 
tion and support of international bodies. 
Tltere is need of international labour legis-' 
lation iKucli on the lines suggested in the 
article relating to the subject in the present 


issue. The ]>roblems of labour supply, and 
cs|)ecially of immigrant labour supply, 
cannot be effectively dealt with except 
by international agreements. There 
remains the ticklish problem of supply- 
ing loans to such countries as Persia tind 
China, whi(‘h must no longer be allowed 
to drift to ^spheres of influence’ of parti- 
cular races. International action can alone 
be c|U,'ilified for the task of setting aright 
juist mistakes and abuses in this connec- 
tion. E(|ually momentous is the demand 
for the ojien door in the West, in the 
United States, Canada, and Africa, for 
instance, l)y the easterner, who sees his 
own regions being explored and exjfloited 
bv the white races, and yet large areas in 
difterent continents are kept l)arren by 
the fiat of sovereign authority. The 
ethics of tlie White Austi'alia and of 
the Anglo-Saxon Alaska policy is in need of 
divSeussion in tlie light of the open door 
policy forced u])on the East. Japan is 
putting forward the claims of the East Init 
her deceit in the occupation of Shantung 
is a reminder of the older cannibalistic 
imperialism, which must go sooner or 
later. The League of Nations or the Supreme 
Economic Council of the allies, which is 
now devising methods for a more eflective 
cx])loitation of the tropical regions, must 
adjust the relat'ons between white capital 
and black or yellow labour .on an ethical 
and humanitarian basis and give up once 
for all the older policies of unfair treat- 
ment and unequal opportunities which 
have bred sources of estrangement in the 
past. I'inally, we have to remember that 
the world cannot l)e a world of peace until 
and unless there dawns the sense of a 
cosmic humanism, the concept of a physi- 
cal and spiritual unity of man, which, 
supported by science, would devise the 
same means of social and economic pro- 
gress for all races, great or small, advanced 
or l.)ackward and not reserve special 
measures for the so-called superior types 
and would extend to immature races, that 
are being ousted and despoiled, the loving 
hands of protective law and administra- 
tion for the welfare of humanity and the 
increase of international wealth at large. 

Rk. M. 
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Civilian Governori« 

Paragraph 05 of the First Despatch 
says : ^ 

*‘As regards lUe appointment ot trov’crnors. 
however, it is dear from another passrge [of 
the Moiitagu-Chdmsford Report] that, altlioiigli 
there is no idea of excluding the inenibcrs of a 
permanent service from appointment to governor- 
ships, the intention is to assimilate the method 
of appointment of all heads of provinces to that 
of the presldeticv tiovcriiovs... We inidcrstaml 
ihat no immediate diange is iiiteiidod jji the 
existing practice by whidi the charge of the five 
provinces in tpiestitm has always been lield by 
men with long otficial experletue in India ; and 
see think that at all i-vcnis foi- some >aar^ i»> 
come no sncJi clianc'«‘ possible." 

A few lines down the (hivernnicnt of 
India admit: “\Vc take this opportunity 
to note that all the three presidency 
Governments Inwc called attention to the 
heavy personal burdens which the new 
order of things will imjiose upon the 
Governor.” How heavy this burden will be, 
has been shown in detail by the Bengal 
Govei'nnient in para 10 of their letter, in 
which it is vSaid that ‘‘the whole respon- 
sibility for elliciency will fall ultimately on 
his shoulders.” They further say that 
the reforms give prominence to the cajia- 
city of one individual, tlie (Jovernor, and 
this is ljut too true, for he shall be called 
upon at every step to exercise his judgment 
and tact witli a view to the smooth 
working of a com[)licated machine, one 
part of which will be run on the usual 
bureaucratic lines and the other part move 
ujjon constitutional principles witli which 
a governor brought up in the traditions of 
tlie Civil Service is not like*ly to be familiar. 
Tact, judgment, the spirit of mutual give 
and lake, tolerance, sympathy, a disjiosition 
to listen to the other side in a conciliatory 
spirit, &c., are (jualities which a life spent 
in bureaucratic routine is not likely to 
develop ; and if it be true, as Mr. Bernard 
Houghton, in his Burencuratic <h)vernment^ 
says, that “in spite of plausilile protests to 
the contrarj’, we must clearly recognise 
that a bureaucracy as sucli is, and from its 
nature will always be, hostile to a popular 
government,” then there cmi l>e no doubt 
that it does not augur well for the reforms 
that they are going to be started under 
58V^15 . 


civiHau auspices. Sir Sankaraii Nair ttiult 
voices public opinion when he opposes the 
views of the Government of India in this 
matter on the ground that “the j) rimary 
consideration that should weigh with the 
Secretary of State in making the appoint- 
ment is the fitness of the person to carry 
out the duties not, as hitherto, of an 
autocratic head of a province but #)f a 
constitutional ruler... Tliosc civilians who 
arc in sympathy with Indian progress or 
who can bo tnistc<l lo work smoothly 
with the political inacliinerv of the future 
niider liie aht ivd condit ions and who are 
not prejudiced by the feelings of hostility 
to the projK)sed ref(»rms (‘vinced In* inanv 
of them ma\ bt* appennied as hca<!* 
of provmces.” Mr. llavcil, in the in- 
troduction to his new book on Aryan 
Rule in India says : “It is signilicani tliat 
Indians generally prefer , an administrator 
who has not been through the mill of the 
Indian Civil Service, from the idea that lie 
will be likely to treat high polfticat 
(jucstions in a more liberal ami tinbiawed 
spirit.” The .strong Indian feeling in favour 
of a statesman l)rougl\t u]i in the parlia- 
mentary and free j)ii))lic life of England 
should not lx* ignored by the joint Barlia- 
mentary Committee n(.>w sitting in London, 

A Laudable Undertaking 

We gladly make room for the following 
and commend it to tlie attention of those 
who can render help : — 

Radii ANAGAR RAM.Moirrx Mkmorjai. 

Society. 

Ppde.catiox (iv Ra.mmotidn Roy’s 
Works. 

iMiHurrANT Propaganda Work. 

The Works of Raja Kamnnohitn Roy 
are by far truer memorial to his greatness 
than any that we can raise in brick or 
stone. The Radlianagar Rammohuu 
Memorial Society have, therefore, besides 
erecting a memorial of the great man at 
his Birth Idace, thought it tlieir bounden 
duty to bring out a popular edition of the 
Raja’s English, Bengali, Sanskrit and 
Persian works which will be carefully 
edited and elaborately annotated, Tbare 
is no greater authority on Rammolyin Roy 
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than Dr. Brajendranath Seal. And we 
are happy to be able to announce that 
this work of editing, which will be done 
under Dr. Seal’s direction,— a circumstance 
in itself a sufficient guarantee of the 
success of the undertaking— lias been 
entrusted to Bahu Pratulchandra Som, 
Editor, Indian Messenger^ a capable writer, 
a judicious critic, withal an ardent admit'cr 
of the Kaja and a diligent student of his 
life and writings. It is proposed to publish 
the Works part by part, and the first part 
is expected by the first week of January, 
1920. 

The publication of the Works will be 
followed by the publication of a compre- 
hensive Life of the Raja. 

The Committee of the Kadhanagar 
Rammohun Memorial Society would be 
greatly obliged, should any gentleman 
having in his possession any fresh foots, 
unpublished letters or writings of the Raja 
kindly place them at their disposal through 
the Hon. Secretary, Mr. ]). N. Pal, at the 
premises of the Calcutta Branch of the 
‘‘Rammohun Roy Orphanage” 14 Vidya- 
sagar Stx*cct, Calcutta. The sale proceeds 
of the publications will go to the Memorial 
Fund. 

DfVA PKASAli SARVAnillKAKY, 
Kt., C.I.K., M.A., D.l,., 
Preside n i , Ra dim naj*a r 
Rammohun Memorial Society. 

Rammohun Ray. 

Eighty-six years ago, on the 27th Sep- 
tember, Raja Rammohun Roy breathed his 
last in a foreign land. Considering the 
whole range of his thoughts, activities, 
and interests, it must be said that no 
greater man lias been liorn iii" India in 
modern times. The best way to lionour 
him is to study him, and to live in lus deep 
and broad humanitarian spirit. 

The Indemnity Act. 

The Indemnity Bill has l>een passed. 
Owing to the official majority in the 
Indian Legislative Council, that is a fore- 
gone concluvsion with all official Bills, even 
H the non-official opposition be solid and 
unanimous. On account of the absence 
of some members of the Council in Eng- 


land, the number of speakers who would 
otherwise have spoken against the Bill was 
less than it would otherwise have been. 
But Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was 
a host in himself. He nobly, courageously, 
strenuously fought for justice and humanity, 
and opposed the Bill from first to last. 
He spoke from jjersonal knowledge of facts 
gathered by laborious enquiries on the 
spot. He deserved the heartiest and most 
fearless and disinterested support of his 
colleagues. But, though a few supported 
him, others did not ; and the behaviour of 
the members from the Punjab was very 
discreditable. Though they were not elect- 
ed 1 x 3 % and representative of, the peo[)le of 
the Ifonjab, they were Punjabis and as 
such they ought to have felt for tliose of 
their* sisters and brethren of the province 
who had suffered cruel wrong and indig- 
nities in recent months. On the last da\" 
of the session some dozen non-official mem- 
bers absented thefn selves and thus deprived 
the peoi)le’s cause and Mr. Malaviva of 
their vSU])port. Of course, so far as the 
practical result is concerned, their presence 
would not have altered it in the least. 
But, if the practical result were all that 
had to be considered, no non-official 
member opposed to the Bill need have been 
present or spoken on any day. For neither 
their speeches, nor their votes can avail to 
defeat offici'il Bill. In fact, so far iisthe 
question of making the will of the represen- 
tatives of the people felt in the council, is 
concerned, the council is a farce, and from 
that point of view, no non-official should 
stand for election, to the council. But as 
members do stand and get elected, and as 
the 3 " take pains to attend meetings of the 
council £ind make elaborate speeches 
costing much previous labour, simply for 
the sake of the “moral effect” or “moral 
victory,” all elected members should see 
the thing through,— -unless, of course, the}’^ 
fall ill or arc called away by urgent and 
unavoidable birsiness. But it has not yet 
been reported" that the simultaneous 
absence of so many members was due to 
any such cause. 

It is more cheering, however, to dwell 
on the fearless patriotism of Pandit Madan 
Mahan Malaviya in the present crisis. It 
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should also be noted incidentally that he 
has also been working hard and entlmsias- 
tically to give relief to distressed people in 
the Punjab. Some official members abused 
and insulted him without being called to 
order by the Viceroy, whose own attitude 
towards the Pandit was unbecoming.* The 
Pandit's facts were gathered on the s]>ot by 
himself or other respectable Indians ; 
whereas the information on which the 
official European members relied for 
abusing the Pandit, was supplied by police 
underlings. No reason can he shown why 
information gathered or c<Micocted by 
Indian underlingvS should 1)c treated as quite 
coiTcet <'ind the iidormation eolk*ctcd by 
non-official Indians far silpcrior to the 
former in eduoalion, social position and 
cliaracler, should be treated as nntnist- 
worthy. Sun-'y the mere fact of one’s being 
a (lovernment servant cannot make him 
infallible and superior to every non-ollicial, 
and entitled to !»e insolent. 

It has l>eon said that it is usual ifi 
Enghiixi to pass an indemnity bill alter 
the proclamation of martial law'. But is it 
usual to indennilfv the (iliieials eoncerned 
/>e/bre tlielioldiug of an empiirvor nfiev ? In 
the case of the ijroelauiation and enforce- 
ment of martial law in Jamaica, of which 
we have told the story in our last number, 
as soon as the facts became km^vvn in Img- 
land, a Koval Commission was aj)pointed 
for enquiry ; the indemnity bill was ])assed 
subse(j[uently. And then, wliat is usual is 
not necessarily right. Moreover Avhat is 
usual in England cannot l)e iislud in India. 
In Jingland it is usual for the voice of the 
representatives of the people to prcwail, 
here it is not. It is usual there for the 
indemnity bill to ))C passed in a legislative 
chamber where all tlie members are repre- 
sentatives of the people. That is not usual 
here. It is a very Ijad argument wdiich lays 
down tliat the “necessary evils” must be 
usual in India as in England, but the good 
features of politics in England must 
not be usual in India. In the case of tlic 
cnlorcement of martial law in Jamaica, the 
indemnity act was passed by the British 
Parliament. Similarly the indemnity bill 
for India ought to have ^been introduced 
in the British House of Commons. 
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Sauce only for the Official Gooae. 

Mr. Kamini Kumar Chanda’s motion 
for the removal of the summer capital of the 
Panjab from Simla was, as anticipated, 
thrown out. When the capital of India 
was removed from Calcutta to Delhi, it 
was urged that the X'icerov should not 
have his capital within the jurisdiction of 
a provincial governor. Simla being iif the 
Panjah, Mr. Chanda used the above argu- 
ment. But he was told it ws>ul(l be very 
expensive to remove tlie Panjab head- 
quarters to another hill station as if the 
building of New Delhi has not been costing 
quite a mint of money ! Wliat is sauce for 
the official goose is not satx'c for the non 
official gander. 

“Persona on Relief.^' 

The Cntholic Hevfihl of lndtn writes : 

In his speech al the first jiiecHiig of the 
Imperial bcgislativc Coiineil, Ilis Jbcellcncy the 
Victa'ov, who is a believer in statislies, <|Uotcd 
with gratilieation the nmuliers r.l’ persons on 
ivliel in luoi rmd lUls. riiev rose then in any 
week to a inaximum ol \vhcrea.s in 

lOls they never went hcyoiul .”ss,aa“». 

This staicmcni is jusi now j^cneirating to 
every corner of the inofnssil iiiul is rousing 
laughter or indignation aeeording to tempers. 
One correspondent writes iVoni the Mogra-IIat 
district : “Relief ivS small, heCcinse no matter hosv 
you jiester ilic oflieials, no relief is forthcoming. 
People are aetimlly dying of hunger, and all that 
i.ssiies forth from olheial lieadquarters in answer 
to my representations is ofiieial gas, with endless 
promises and reams of doeiinicuis.” 

Hniiger-st rielo‘n jieasants are now coming in 
to Calcutta, rind Iasi Wcilncsday one lay <lying 
in Canning Street. He was not a [ktsoii on 
relief, and not included in the sacred number 
oSS.th'io cj noted by His ICxcelleney, There are 
millions of others and it is fortunate that they 
arc too vveak to start a nyoluliou. 

A Town Hall Burned by Mob in England. 

LONDON, JULY 21. 

A crowd of several ihousands, infuriated by 
the refusal of the Corporation to grant the use 
of the park for a memorial service to the fallen 
soldiers, attacked the Town Mall at Luton, 
which was wrecked cantl burned to the ground. 
The damage is estimated at a quarter of a 
million pounds.— Kentcr. 

Reuter has omitted to add that tbe 
fleeing mob were boml>ed from aeroplanes, 
martial law was declared, anej many 
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pmong •mre ais^arded the sevetest purnsh- 
ments allowed by the law. 

Travancore Industries. 

Says the IwV.nn and Eastern Engineer : 

Br. S. G. Rarkcr’vS report on his recent 
industrial survey of the Travancore State, shows 
that* Travancore, like Mysore, possesses verv 
considerable assets both vegetable and mineraf, 
but their development can hardly be said to have 
Ijcgun, and what little industry does exist is in 
need of co-ordination and guidance for its 
progress and development. The more important 
iiiduslrics indicated are tapioca, shellac, sugar* 
fibers, dyeing and weaving, and on these 
immediate concentration of effort is most 
necessary. One experiment of special interest 
mentioned in the report is the manufacture of 
acetic acid from the shell of the cocoaiiut, for 
this acid has an important use in the manufac- 
ture of rubber, an enterprise which is being 
taken up by a very large number oi‘ the 
people of the state, and the high price 
of acid now makes it difficult to carry on 
the work/ It is satisfactory therefore to note 
the experiment has shown the possibility of 


cheap and easy lytcwfuctlon of the acid, 
Tranaucore is not in a satisfactory position as 
regards power. There is mo coal, and although 
the w^aterfalls are fairly numerous, few survive 
the hot weather. For the present power will 
have to be generated by means of wood ftiel. 
With regard to motor spirit Travancore 
proposes to strike out in a direction which will 
produce results of value to the country at large. 
The Government of Travancore has a big 
distillery in south of the State and experiments 
are being made for the employment of the alcohol 
distilled there to drive engines of small power. 
What is needed is cheap fuel for manufacturing 
plain. 

Cheap fuel for manufacturing jdant can 
be obtained by wood distillation. The 
cliarconl left as a Iwe-product of the dis- 
tillation may be used as fuel. We under- 
stand, preparations are in })rogress at 
Benkipur in Mysore for wood distillation 
in connection with the Mysore Iron scheme 
for detaining cheap fuel in this way. As 
Travancore has forest areas, the wood 
distillation industry should be paying in 
that State, both directly and indirectly. 
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Shnntfiukeian, 

CHARACTER.^ 

Sanyasi— Emperok VijvY\niTYA IV Ihsoi’isH 


fllAKl'RDADA 

Luckesw \li 

Upananda 

Ra|ATT 

Tm CorKTiRRs, iS:c 

SCi'XE-Tlio Forest near tlie River 
\'etasini 

LiCKEWKK \NI) Fr\NAM»V. 

Luckeawar. 

Have you Brought me the money which 
is long overdue ? 

Vpananda. 

My master died last night. 

hitches war. 

Died ! Absurd ! That trick won’t do. 
What about the money ? 

Vpananda, 

He hasn’t left anything except the vina 
which was his only means of paying ofl‘ 
your debt. 

Luckeswar. 

Onl}’^ the vina ! That's a consoling piece 
of news to bring to me. 

Upananda. 

1 haven’t come to give you news. 
There was a time when 1 was a beggar in 
the street ; he sheltered me and allowed 


me to share his fond, which was scanty 
enough. 1 lirtve come to oficr my service 
till his debt is fully ]>aid. 

hitches wai 

Indeed ! Mow tlujt he is no more yoti 
have come to share my foou, which is not 
overabundant I am not such an ass as 
to l>e taken in hy you. However let me 
first know what yf»u can do. 

{Upananda. 

I can copy manuscripts and illuminate 
them. Food I won’t take in your bonie. 

I shall earn it and also pay off the debt. 

huckeswar. 

(Aside) The rina player was a bi^ fddi 
and be has moulded this boy in his OW« 
pattern. This vagabond is pining to 
up some voluntary burden to be cirtlliMsd' 
to death. For some creatures thisidtlM! 
only natural death.— Good, I agree. Bill 
you must pay me the money on the 
day of each month, otherwise— 

Upananda. 

Otherwise what! Yonr threats a<« df 
no us% In memory of my dear masfer | 
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take this But no threats for me, I 
Warn you* ^ 

Luckeswar. 

Don^t take offence, my child. You are 
made of gold, every inch of you ; you ai'e a 
jewel. You kn >\v I have my god in the 
temple, his worshijj depends upon my 
charity. If, owing to any irregularity in 
your payment, \ have to curtail the temple 
expenses, the sin will be on your head. 
{Upananda moves away to another side 
of the forest. ) Who’s that ! It must be 
my own boy prowling about this place. I 
am sure the rogue is seeking for the place 
where I keep my treasure hidden. Simply 
out of fear of these prying noses I have to 
remove it from place to place. — Dhanapati, 
why on earth are you here ? 

Dhanapati, 

If you give me leave, I can have my game 
here this morning witli the other boys. 

Ltickeswar. 

(Aside) I know their game. They liavc 
got scent of that big pearl which 1 hid 
near this spot. (To Dhanapati ) No, that 
. won’t do ! Come at once to v(uir multi- 
plication table. 

Dbaiwpiiti. 

But, vSir, it is a beautiful day— 

Lnckeswar, 

What do you mean by the day being 
beautiful ! Come at once ! ( Drags him 
away. ) 

Enter Bovs with Thakurdada. 

First Dov, 

You belong to our party, Thakurdada! 

Second Bor. 

No, to ours. 

Thakurdada. 

Children, I don’t sell myself in shares. 
I must remain undivided. Now for tlie 
song. 

{THEY SING.) 

Qver the green and yellow ricefields 
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sweeps the shadows of the autumn clouds 
followed.by the swift-chasing sun. 

The bees forget to sip their honey ; 
drunken with light they foolishly hover 
and hum. 

The ducks in the islands of the river 
clamour in joy for nothing. 

Enter another group of Boys. 

Third Boy. 

Was it fair ? Why clidn^t you call us 
when you came out ? 

Thakurdada. 

It is your part to call me out. Don’t 
quarrel, finish the song. 

{THEY SING.) 

Let^onego back home, brothers, this 
morning, let none go to work. 

Let us take the blue sky by storm and 
plunder space as we run. 

Laughter floats in the air like foam on 
the flood. 

Brothers, let us s([uander our morning 
in futile songs. 

First Boy. 

Look there Thakurdada, a sanyasi is 
coming. 

Second Boy. 

It’s grand ! We shall have a game with 
the sanyasi. We Shall be his followers. 

Third Boy. 

We shall follow him to the end of the 
earth and nobody will be able to find us 
out. 

Thakurdada. 

Hush, he has come. 

The Boys. 

(Shouting) Saiwasi Thakur ! Sanyasi 
Thakur ! 

Thakurdada. 

Stop that noise ! The father wdll be 
angry: 

First Boy. 

Sanyasi Thakur, will you be angry with 
us ? 
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Second Boy, 

We shall become your followers for this 
morning. 

Sanyasi, 

Excellent ! When you have had your 
turn, I shall be followers. 

That will be splendid fun 1 

Tbakurdada, 

My salutation. W’lio arc you, father ? 

Sanya si, 

I am a student. 

Thnkitrdada, 

Student ' 

Sauyasi, 

I have conic out to fling to the four 
winds my books. 

lliaknrdadn. 

I understand. You want to be lightened 
of your learning, to follow the path of 
wisdom unburdened. 

I^irsi Boy, 

Thakurdada is wasting time with talk, 
and our holiday will come to its close. 

Sauyasi, 

You are right, my boys. My holidays 
are rilso near their end. 

The Boys, 

Have you long holidaj’^s ? 

Sauyasi, 

Oh ! no, extremely short. My school- 
master is already after me. 

First Boy, 

You Irighten us ! Even you have 
school-masters ? 

Sauyasi, 

What boy is that under the shade of 
that tree, merged in his manuscripts ? 

Boys, 

He is Upananda. 

First Bo\\ 

Upananda, we are Sanyasi Thakur’s 
followers, come and become our chief. 


Upananda^ 

Not to-day. 1 have my work. 

Second Bo w 

No work. Y'ou must come ! 

Upananda, 

1 must finish copying manuscripts. 

Third Bo w 

I'athcr, you ask him to come. He won^t 
listen to us. 

Sanyasi, 

(To Upananda) What work have you, 
my son ? To-dfjy is not meant for w- ork. 

! pananda, 

1 know it is our lioliday. But I have 
my de1)t to ]>ny and 1 must work. 

Thakurdada. 

Upananda, your debt ! To whom ? 

Upananda. 

My master has died, he is in debt to 
Luckeswar. I must pay it oft. 

Thakiinlada, 

Alas ! that such a. boy as you must pay 
your debts, .and on such a day ! The first 
breath of the autumn has sent a shiver 
through the white crest of flowering grass 
and the s/i/n// blossoms have offered their 
fragrance to the air, as if in the joy of 
reckless sacrifice, .'uul it ])aitis me to see 
that boy sitting in the midst of all this, 
toiling to pay his debts, 

Sauyasi, 

Why, this is as beautiful as all these 
flowers,— Ills ])aying his debts, lie has 
made this morning glorious, sitting in its 
centre. Baba, you go on writing, let me 
watch you. Every line you finish brings 
you freedom, and thus you fill your holiday 
with truth. Give me one of yottt 
manuscripts and let me help you. 

Thakurdada, 

I have my si>€ctacles with me, let me 
also sit down to this work. 

First Boy, 

We shall also write. Thms great fun ! 
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Second Boy. 

Yes, yes, let us try. 

Upananda. 

But it will be such a great trouble to 
you, father. 

Sanyasj. 

That is why 1 join you. We shall 
talce trouble for fun. What do you say to 
that, boys ? 

The Boys, 

(Clapping hands) Yes, yes. 

Pirsi Boy, 

Give me one of the books. 

Second Boy. 

And me also. 

I ^paminchi. 

But arc you sure you can do it. 

The Boys, 

0 ! Yes ! 

Upaimtida, 

You won’t be tired ? 

Second Bov. 

Never. 

Upananda. 

You will have to be very careful. 

First Boy. 

Try us. 

ipananda. 

There must be no mistakes. 

Second Boy. 

Not cl bit, 

Sunyasl. 

Baba Upananda, what was your 
master’s name ? 


Upananda, 

Surasen. 

Sanyasi, 

Surasen, the vina player ? 

Upananda, 

>VS, father. Was he kuowu to vou ? 


Sanyasi, 

I came to this place with the one hope 
of hearing him. 

Upananda, 

Had he such fame ? 

Thakurdada, 

Was he such a master, that a sanyasi 
like yourself should have come all this way 
to hear him ? Then we must have missed 
knowing him truly. 

Sanyasi. 

But the Rajah of this place ? 

Thakurdada. 

The. Rajah never even saw him. But 
where could you have heard him play ? 

Sanyasi. 

1 suppose you know that there is a 
Kfijah whose name is Vijavciditj^a. 

Thakurdada. 

We may be very provincial, but surely 
you don’t expect us not even to know him. 

Sanyasi. 

Very likely. vSunisen played the vina in 
his court, where 1 was present. The Rajah 
tried hard to keep him permanently in his 
capital, but he failed. 

Thakurdada. 

What a pity that we did not honour 
him. 

Sanyasi, 

But tliat neglect has only made him all 
tile greater. God has called liim to His 
own court. Upananda, how did you come 
to know him ? 

Upananda. 

At my father’s death I came to this 
town seeking shelter. It was at the end of 
Julj* and the rain was pouring down in 
torrents. 1 was trying to find a corner in 
I/okanath temple, when the priest came 
and drove me out, expecting me to be of a 
low caste. My master was playing the 
vina ill the temple. At once he came up 
and putting his arms round my neck asked 





me to come to his house, From that 
day he brought me up suffering calumny 
for my sake. 

Sanyasi. 

How did you Jeani illiimiiiathig 
manuscripts ? 

Upananda. 

At first 1 asked him to teach me to ])lay 
the vimi, so that I could earn something 
and be useful to him. He said, “Baba, 
this art is not for filling one’s stomach.*’ 
And so he taught me how to use paints 
for copying books. 

Sunyasi. 

Though Surasen’vS ylna is silent, 1 hear 
the undving music of his life through you. 
My boy go on with your writing. 

The Boys. 

(Starting up \ There lie comes, Lucki’s 
owl ! We must run away. ( They go. | 

liNTKRS LuCKESWAK. 

, Litckeswar. 

Horror I Upananda is vsittiiig exactly 
on the spot wliere the jiearl is hidden. 1 
was sim])lc to think he was a fool seeking 
to pay off other ])eople’s debts. He is 
cleverer than he looked. He is after my 
pearl. 1 see he has ea]jtured a sanya.si to 
help him. Upananda ! 

Upananda. 

What’s the matter ! 

Liickcs war. 

Get up from that spot at once! What 
iiusincss have you to be sitting there ! 

Vpanatidn. 

And what Imsiness have you to be 
shouting at me like that ! Does this place 
belong to you ? 

Litckeswar^ 

It is no concern of yours, if it does or 
does not.— You are cunning! The other day 
this fellow came to me, looking innocent 
as a babe whose mother’s milk had hardly 
dried on his lips. And I lielievcd him when 


he said that he came to pay his master^s 
debts. Of course, it is in the King^s statute 
also,— 

Upananda. 

I sat down to my work here for that 
very purpose. 

Lnckeswar. 

That very purpose ! How old am I do 
you think ? Only born ov'ernight ? 

Sanyasi. 

But whv do you suspect him and of 
what ? 

Litckeswar. 

As if you know nothing ! luilse 
Sanyasi ! 

Upananda, 

(Getting excited) Won’t 1 just snuish his 
teeth with this pestle of mine ! 

( Lnckeswar hides himself liehind the 

saiiyavsi. ) 

Sanyasi. 

Don’t l)e excited. Lnckeswar knows 
human nature better tlian any ol you here. 
Directly he sets his eyes upon me, I am 
caught,— a sanyasi false from his matted 
hair to his bare foot. I have passed 
through many countries and everywhere 
they believed in me, but Luckeswar is 
hard to deceive, 

Luckeswar. 

(Aside) 1 am afraid I am mistaken. 
It was rash on my iiart. Jle may curse 
me. I still have three boats on the sea. 
(Taking the dust off* SanyUvsi’s feet.) My 
salutation to you, father ! I did make a 
blunder. Thakurdada, you had better 
take our Sanyasi to our house. I’ll give 
liim some alms. But you go first ; don’t 
delay, 1 shall be there in a minute. 

Thakurdada. 

You are excessively kind. Do you 
think that father has come crossing hilk 
and seas to accept a handful of rice from 
you ? 

Sanyasi. 

Why not Thakurdada ! Where fliat - 
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of rice is so very dear, I must 
clmm it; Come Luckeswar ! 

Luckeswur. 

I shall follow you. Upananda, you get 
up first! Get up, I say, with your books 
and other nonsense. 

Upananda. 

Very well, I get up. Than I cut ofl all 
connection with you for good. 

Luckeswar. 

That will be a great relief to me. I was 
getting on splendidly before I had any 
connection with you. 

Upananda. 

My debt is paid with this insult that I 
suffer from your hands. (Goes.) 

Luckeswar. 

My God ! Sepoys riding on horses are 
coming this way! I wonder if our Rajah 
also— I prefer Upananda to him. (To 
Sanyasi) Father, by your holy feet I 
entreat you, sit on this S])ot, just on this 
spot ; no, vslightly to the left, slightly more. 
Yes, now it is all right. Sit firmly on this 
plot of grass. Let the Rajah come or the 
Emperor, don’t you budge an inch. If you 
keep my words, I’ll satisfy you later on. 

Thakurdada. 

What is the matter with Luckeswar ? 
Has he gone mad ? 

Luckeswar. 

Father, the very sight of me suggests 
money to my Rajah. My enemies have 
falsely informed him that I keep my trea- 
sure hidden underground. Since this 
report, our Rajah has been digging an 
enormous number of wells in this kingdom. 
When asked for reasons, he said it was to 
remove the scarcity of water from this land. 
And now I can’t sleep at nights liecausc of 
the fear that a sudden fit of his generosity 
might lead him to remove the water scar- 
city from the floor of my own dwelling. 

Enters THE King’s Messknger. 

Messenger. 

Father, my salutation! You are 
Apttrva^Anan ? 


SanyasL 

Some people know me by i:hat name. 

Messenger, 

The rumour is abroad of your extra- 
ordinary powers. Our Rajah is desirous 
of seeing you. 

Sanyasi. 

He will sec me whenever he sets his 
eyes on me. 

Messenger. 

If you would kindly 

Sanyasi. 

1 have given my word to somebody 
that I « shall remain immoveiible in this 
place. 

Messenger. 

The King’s garden is ejose by. 

Sanyasi. 

All the less trouble for him to come. 

Messenger. 

I shall make known to him your wishes. 

(Goes.) 

Thakurdada, 

Since an irruption of Rajahs is appre- 
hended, I take my leave. 

Sanyasi. 

Do you gather my scattered friends 
together and keep them ready for me. 

Thakurdada. 

Let disasters come in the shape of 
Kings or of anarchy, I firmly hold by j'ou. 

(Goes.) 

Bxteks Li^ckeswak. 

Luckeswar. 

1 have overheard all. You are the 
famous Apurva-Ananda ! I ask your 
pardon for the liberties I have taken. 

Sanyasi. 

I i;eadily pardon you for your calling 
me a sham sanvasi. 
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in 


Luckeswar. 

But, father, mere pardon does not 
cost much, Yoit cannot dismiss Luckes- 
WM with that. I must have a boon, — 
quite a substantial one. 

SanyasL 

What boon do you ask ? 

Luckeswar. 

I must confess to you, father, that I 
have piled up a little money for myself, 
though not quite to the measure of what 
people imagine. But the amount does not 
satisfy me Tell me the secret of some 
treasure, which may lead me to the end of 
my wanderings. 

SanvasL 

1 am also seeking for this. 

Luckeswar. 

I can't believe it. 

Sanyasl, 

Yes, it is true. 

Luckeswar 

Then yon are w idei* awake tlian we 

are. 

Sanvnsi. 

Certainly. 

Ltickeswar. 

(Whispering) Have got on the track ? 

Sanya<ii. 

Otherwise I shouldn't be roving about 
like this. 

Luckeswar, 

(Touching his feet ) Do make it a little 
plain to me. I swear I shall keep it secret 
from everybody else. 

vSanras/, 

Then listen. I am on the quest of the 
golden lotus on which Lakshmi keeps her 
feet. 

Ltickeswar! 

How bold ! This takes my breath 
away. But, do you think you can find it 
unaided ? It means expense. Do one thing, 
let us go shares in it. 


Sanyasi. 

In that ease you will have to be a 
s^yasi, never touching gold for a tong 
time. 

Luckeswar, 

That is hard. 

Sanvasi, 

• 

You can only prosper in this business 
if you give up all others. 

Luckeswar, 

That sounds very much like bankrupt- 
cy. But all the same I do believe in you— 
which astounds even myself. There comes 
our Rajah ! Let me hide behind this tree. 

( Hides himself.) 

BxrKRs TUK Kaj.vu. 

Rajah, 

My salutation ! 

Sanva^i, 

Victory to you ! What is your desire ? 

Rajah. 

Surely yon can divine it already. My 
desire is to rule over a kingtiom which is 
supreme. 

Sanyasl, 

Then begin by giving uj) what is small. 

Rajah. 

The overlordsinp of Vijayaditya has 
become intolerable to me 

Sanyasi. 

To tell you tlie truth he is growing too 
much even lor me. 

Rajah, 

Is that so ? 

Sanyasi^ 

Yes. All my practices are to bring him 
under control. 

Rajah, 

Is that why you have becom^ a 
sanyasi ? 
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Sftfjymi. 


Yes. 


RntkRvS Upananda, 


Rajah. 

Do you think your charms will be 
potent enough to bring you success ? 

Sanya sL 

ft is not impossible. 

Rajah, 

In that case do not forget me. 

Snnyasj, 

I shall 1)ring him to your court. 

Rajah. 

Yes, his pride must be brought low. 

Sa nyrtsi. 

Tlunt will do him good. 

Rajah, 

With your leave I take my departure. 

( Goes. ) 

(Returning) Father, I am sure you 
know Vijayaditya personally— is he as 
great as the people make him out to l)c ? 

Satiyasi, 

He is like an ordinary ])erson,— it is 
his dress which ^ives him a false distinc- 
tion. 

Rajah. 

Just what 1 thought. (Juitc an ordi- 
nary person ! 

Sanyasl. * 

I want to convince him that he is very 
much so. I must free his mind from the 
notion that he is a diflcrent creature from 
others. 

Rajah. 

Yes, yes, let him feel it. Fools puff him 
Up nnd he believes them, being the greatest 
of their kind. Pull down his conceit to 
the dust. 

Sanyasi. 

« I am engaged in that difficult task. 

(The Rajah goes.) 


Upananda. 

Father, the burden is not yet off my 
mind. 

Sanyasi. 

What is it that troubles you, my son ? 

Upananda. 

In my anger, at the insult offered to me, 
I thought 1 was right in disowning my 
debt to him. Therefore 1 went back home. 
But just as I was dusting my master [s 
vina its strings struck up a chord and it 
sent a thrill through my heart. I felt that 
I must do something super-human for my 
master. If I can lay down my life to pay 
his debts for him, this beautiful day of 
October will then have its full due from 
me. 

Sanyasi. 

Baba, what vou say is true. 

Upananda. 

Father, you have seen many countries, 
do you know of any great man who is 
likely to Imy a boy like me for a thousand 
knhan'^ That is all that I need for the 
debt. 

Sanyasi. 

What do you say to trying Vijayaditya, 
who used to he so fond of your master ? 

Upananda. 

Vijayaditya ? But he is our emperor, 

Sanyasi. 

Is that so ? 

Upananda. 

Don't you know that ? 

Sanyasi. 

But wliat if he is your emperor ? 

' Upananda. 

Do you think he will care to pay any 
price for a boy like myself ? 

Sanyasi. 

I can assure you, that he will be asbatii-f 
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ed of his full treasury, if he does not pay 
your debt. 

Upananda. 

Is that possible, father ? 

SanyasL 

Do you think in God’s world Luckeswar 
is the only possibility ? 

Upananda, 

But I must not idly wait for chances. 
In the meanwhile, let me go on with my 
work and pay off in small parts what I 
owe. 

Sanyasi, 

Yes, my boy, take up your burden. 

Upananda, 

I feel ever so much stronger, for having 
known you. Now 1 take my leave. 

KjOCS.I 

Entkt^s Lttckeswar. 

Luckeswar. 

I give it up. It Is not in my power to 
be your follower. With an infinite struggle 
I have'earned what I have done. To leave 
all that, at your bidding, and then to re- 
treat of my rashness till tlie end of my days, 
would be worse than madness ; it would 
be so awfully unlike myself. Now then, 
father, you must move from your seat. 

Sanyasi. 

(Rising) Then I have got my release 
from you ? 

Luckeswar. 

(Taking out a jewel case from under 
some turf and dry leaves) For this tiny 
little thing I have been haunting this 
place, like a ghost from the morning. You 
are the first human being to whom I 
have shown this. (Holding it up to him 
and then hastily withdrawing it) No, im- 
possible ! I fully trust you, yet I have not 
the power to put it into your hands even 
for a moment. Merely holding it in the 
light makes my heart palpitate. Can you 
tell me, fatlier, w^hat kind of man is Yijaya- 
ditya ? If I try to sell it to him, are you 
sure be won’t take it away by force ? Can 
you trust him ? 

eOH-8 
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Sanyasj, 

Not always, 

Luckeswar, 

Well, that does not sound promising, 

I suspect, after all, this will He under* 
ground, and after my death nobody ^ill 
be able to find it; 

Sanyash 

Neither Kings nor Emiierors, but the 
(lust will claim it as its final tribute, 

Luckeswar, 

I-ret it ; that does not trouble me. But 
my anxiety is lest some one should dis- 
cover it, when I am no more However, 

father, I shall never forget about that 
golden lotus. 1 fed sure you will get it 
someday; l)i!l nil the sriine I caunoL )k' 
your follower. 

(Goes.) 

EnTKKS TjIAKrUDADA. 

Sanyasi. 

After long days I have learn t one thing 
at last, and tliat I must tell yon. 

Tliakurdada. 

Father, you are very kind to me. 

Sanyasi 

I know why this world is so beautiful, 
—simply because it is ever paying back its 
debt. Thericefield has done its utmost to 
earn its fulfilment and the Betasini Rivet 
is what it is because it keeps nothing back. 

Thakurdada. 

I understand, father. There is One 
Who has given Himself in creation in his 
abundance of joy. And Creation is every 
moment working to repay the gift, anH 
this i>er()etual sacrifice is blossoming every- 
where in beauty and life. 

Sanyasi 

Wherever there is sluggishness, there 
accumulates debt, and there it is ugly. 

Jbakurd^. 

Because wh^e t^rc is a lacktt^ 
gift, l^e baimony in tibe etei^at 

rhythm of the payment and repayment, 
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Enters Luckeswar. 


Luckeswav. 

What are you two people conspirin^r 
about ? 

Sanya si. 

About tlini ;rol(1en lotus. 

^ Lnckeswar. 

Have you already given away your 
secret to Thakttrdada ? You ]io[)e to be 
successful wlicn you do your l)usiness in 
such a manner ? Fhtt is Thakurdada the 
proper man to help yoti ? How much 
capital has he, do you think ? 

Snnvasi. 

You douH know the secret. He has 
quite a big amount , tliougli he ^loes not 
show it. 

Liickeswnr. 

(Slapping Thakurdada on the slioulder) 
You are deep. 1 never thought of that. And 
yet people only suspect me and not you, 
not even the Rajah himself, . . . Father, I 
can’t liear Thakurdada to steal a march on 
me, all tlu-ec of us join in this business. 
Look there, a crowd of people is coming 
this way. They must have got news that 
a Swami is here. Father, tliey will wear 
out .your feet utpto the knees taking the 
dnst of them. Hut I warn you, father, you 
are too siinple. Don’t take anybody ckse 
into your confidence. .. Hut, Thakurdada. 
you must know business is not mere child’s 
play. The chances of loss are eleven to 
one — keep that in mind. I give it, up. Hut 
no, I must take time to decide, 

f Goes. ) 

Enter VTTa..\r,ERs. 

Pirst Villager. 

Where is the Sanyasi they talked about ? 

Second Villager. 

Is this the man ? 

nrtW Vnia^r. 

; , Be To<^s like li irattd. Wliere is thit 
on% , . 


S&nyasL 

A real one is difficult to find. I am play- 
ing at San^’^asi to amuse boys. 

First Villager. 

But we are not boys. 

Sanyasi. 

I know the distinction. 

Second Villager. 

Then why did someone say, that some 
swami is somewhere about ? 

Firs t 1 7 Hager. 

But voLir appearance is good. Have you 
learnt some charms ? 

Sanyasi. 

I arn willing to learn. Rut who is to 
teach me ? 

Second \ 'ilingcr. 

There is a projier man. He lives in 
Bhairabpur. lie has control over some 
spirits, and there is no doubt of that. 
Only the other day a boy was about to 
die. And wluat do you think this man 
did ? He simply let the lioy’s life-spark 
fl\' into the inside of a panther. You won’t 
believe it, but I can assure you, that 
panther is still alive, though the boy died. 
You may laugh, but my own brother-in- 
law has seen Hjc panther with his own 
eyes. If anybody tries to injure it, the 
father rushes at him with his big stick. 
The man is cjuite ruining himself by offering 
kids twice a day to this beast. If you must 
learn charms, tliis is the man for you. 

Third Villager. 

What is the use of wasting time ? 
Didn’t 1 tell you in the beginning, that I 
didn’t believe a word about this sanyasi. 
There are very few people in these days 
who have magic powers. 

Second Villager. 

That is true. But I was told by 
Kalu’s motlier that her nephew knew a 
Sanyasi who overturned his pipe of ganja 
and there came out a skull and a Tull pot 
of kquor 
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' Third Villager. 

But did he see it with his own eyes ? 

Second Villager. 

Yes, with his verv own eves. 

'(They go.) 

Entkks Luckkswar. 

Luckeswar, 

I can't stand this. You must take 
away your charm from me. My accounts 
are all getting wrong. My head is in a 
muddle. Now I feel quite ixckless about 
that golden lotus, and now it seems j)urc 
foolishness. Now I am afraid Thakurdada 
will win, and now I say to myself let 
Thakurdada go to the dogs. But this 
doesn’t seem right. It is sorcery for the 
purpose of kidnapping. No, no, that will 
never do with me. What is there to smile 
about ? I am pretty tough, and you shall 
never have me foi your disciple. 

(Goes.) 

Entkk Boys. 

First Boy. 

We are ready for the autumn festival. 
What must we do ? 

S^wvHsl. 

We must begin with a song, ( Sings | 
The breeze has touched the white stiils, 
the boat revels in the beauty 

of its dancing speed. 

It sings of the treasure 

of the distant shore, 
it lures my heart to the voyage 

of the perilous qxicst. 
The captain stands at his helm 

with the sun shining on his face 
and the rain-clouds looming benind. 

My heart aches to know how to sing to him 
of tears and smiles made one in jo^^ 

SauyusL 

Now you have seen the face of the 
aittumn. 

First Boy. 

But where is it/father ? 


S^ipyasi. 

Don’t you see those .white clouds sail- 
ing on ? - 

Secoinl Hoy. 

VcS) yes. 

'Third Boy 9 

Yes, 1 can see them. 

Saityasi. 

The sky fills up. 

Tirst Boy. 

With what ? 

Saiiyasi. 

With light. And don’t you feel llie 
touch bf the dew in the air ? 

Second Boy. 

Yes. 

Satjyasi. 

Only look at that Betasini River— what 
headlong rush to spend herself. And sec 
the shiver in the young shoots of rice. 
Thakurdada, let the boys sing the welcome 
song of the autumn and go round the 
forests and hills yonder, 

( Thakurdada sings and the hoys join him)* 

1 liave vSjjread my lieart in the sky 

and found your touch in my dreams. 

Take away that veil from your face, 
let me sec your eyes. 

There rings yoiir welcome £it the doors 
of the forCvSt fairies ; 
your anklet bells sound 
in* all my thoughts 
filling my work with music. 

( The boys go out singing.) 

EnTI:RS i^rCKEsWAR. 

Thakurdada. 

Hallo I Our Luckeswar in a sanyasi’s 
gtirb 

Luckeswar. 

I have become your disciple at last 
father. Here is my i)earl-case, and ^herc 
are the jewel caskets. Take care oj^*them, 
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; Saityasi. 

Why has this sudden change come over 
you ? 

Laekeswar. 

The Empeioi Vijayaditya’s army is 
marching towards this town. Nobody 
will dare touch ;^'OU, so you are the safest 
man 'to whom I can entrust my treasure.— 
I am your devoted follower,— protect me ! 

Enters the Rajah. 

Rajah. 

Father ! 

Sanyasi. 

Sit down. You seem to be out of breath. 
Rest awhile. 

Rajah. 

No time for rest. 1 am informed that 
Vijayaditya is aImo.st upon us. His flag 
has been seen. 

Saayasi. 

Very likely. He must be feeling eager 
to acquire new dominions. 

Rajah. 

What do you say ? New dominions ? 

Sanyasi. 

Why do you take offence at it, my son ? 
You also had a similar idea. 

Rajah. 

Oh ! no, that was quite different. But 
whatever that might lx:, I ask for your 
jprotcction. Some mischief-makers limst 
have carried tales to him. Please tell him, 
they are all lies. Am I mad, that I should 
want to be the Emix;ror ? Have I got the 
power ? 

Sanyasi. 

Thakurduda ! 

Thakvnfaila. 

Yes, my master ! 

Sanyasi. 

Simply with this rag upon my back and 
a few boys as my followers, I was fully 
suiXessful in making this day glorious. But 


look at this wretched man, -ythis emperor, 
—he has power only to ruin it. 

Rajah. 

Hush ! Somebody may overhear you ! 

Sanyasi. 

I must fight it out with that— 

Rajah. 

1 won’t allow it. You arc becoming 
dangerous. Can’t you keep your senti- 
ments to yourself ? 

Sanyasi. 

But 1 already had a discussion about 
this with you, haven’t I ? 

• Rajah. 

What an awful man you are ! Luckeswar, 
why are you here ? Leave thi s place at 
once. 

Luckeswar. 

Sire, I can tell you, it is not for the 
pure pleasure of your presence that I am 
here. I should lie only too glad to get 
away, but 1 am fixed to this spot. I have 
not the power to move. 

Enter Vijayaditya ’s Covrtiers. 

The .Minister. 

Victory to (he Emperor Vijayaditya! 

(They all bow.) 

Rajah. 

Stop that stupid jest ! I am not 
Vijayaditya. I am his most unworthy 
servant — Somupal . 

Minister. 

(To the Sanyasi) Sire, the time has 
come for you to come back to your 
capital. 

Thakttrdada. 

il v master, is this a dream ? 

Sanyasi. 

Whether your dream or theirs is true 
who can tell ? 

Tbakurdada. 

Then— 
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^anyasL . 

Yes, these people happen to know me 
as Vijayaditya. 

Thakurdada. 

But this new situation has made things 
critical for me. 

Luckeswan 

And for me also. I surrendered myself 
to the Sanyasi in order to be saved from 
the Emperor. But I do not know in whose 
hands 1 am now. 

Rajah, 

vSire, did you come to try me ? 

Sanyasi, 

And also myself. 

Rajah, 

What is to be my punishment ? 

Sanyasi, 

To leave you to your memory. 

Enters Upananda. 

. Upananda, 

Who are these people ? Oh ! here is the 
Rajah. ( About to leave. ) 

Sanyasi, 

Upananda, do not go ! Tell me what 
you h^ld come to say. 

Upananda, 

I came to tell you that I had earned 
this three Kiihaus by my day's work. 

Sanyasi, 

Give them to me. They are too valuable 
to go for clearing Luckeswar's debt. I 
lake these for myself. 

Upananda, 

Must you take these, fatlier ? 

Sanyasi. 

Yes, I must, Uo you , think I have 
mastered my greed, because I have become 
a sanyasi ? These tempt me beyond any- 
thing else. 

Luckeswat. 

This sounds omiaous 1 I am uudout ! 


Sanyasi. 

Where is my treasurer ? 

Treasurer. 

Here I am. 

Sanyasi. 

Let this man' hav'c a thousand Kahan 
from my treasury. • 

Upananda. 

Then does he buy me ? 

Sanyasi. 

You are mine. (To the niiulster) You 
wei'e troubled, Iwcause no son had been 
born to my house. But 1 have earned my 
son, by my merit, and here he is. 

Lurkeswar. 

How unlucky for me that I am too old 
for such adoption ! 

Sanyasi. 

Luckeswar I 

Luckeswar. 

Command me ! 

Sanyasi. 

I have protected your jewels from the 
grasp of Vijayaditya. Now tliey are given 
back to you. 

Luckeswar. 

If the Maharajah had given them back 
in secret, I could feel secure. Who is to 
save them now ? 

Sanyasi. 

That is my business. But Luckeswar, 
something is due to me from you. 

Luckeswar, 

(Aside) Curse me ! I knew it would 
come at last. 

Sanyasi. 

'fhakurJada is witness to my claim/ 

Luckeswar, 

(Aside) There will be no lack of faliC 
witnesses for him now* 

Sanyasu ^ 

You wanted to give me alfna* owe 
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a handful of rice. Do you think you 
will be able to fill an Emperor’s hand ? 

Luckeswar. 

But, Sire, it was a sanyasi’s hand which 
gave me courage to propose whai I did. 

SanyasL 

Then I free you from your promise. 

Luckeswar, 

With the Maharajah’s leave I take my 
departure. Everybody’s eyes seem to be 
turned upon these caskets. 

(He goes.) 


Enter the Bqys. 


They shout. 

vSanyasi Thakur ! (They suddenly stop 
and are about to run away.) 

Thakurdiida. 

Boys, do not go. 


Sauyasi 

Rajah, leave me. 


( Rajah goes. ) 

{ To his courtiers ) And you also. 

(They go.) 

Now Ijack to our festival. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED vSTATEvS 


A merican universities have within 
the past few years undertaken a 
new responsibility. Just as they 
have for many years been training students 
to become lawyers, ph\sicians, clergymen, 
and technical men, they are now training 
them to 1)ecome business men. Commerce 
has been made a subject of study in 
American universities ever since it became 
recognized as a science ; ever since by 
systematic experiments and investigations 
its laws have been formulated ; and the 
theories of advertising, marketing, and 
accounting have been established. 

Twenty years ago tlie commercial 
schools and colleges, so-called, limited 
themselves to the teaching of shorthand, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping. Even now 
there arc many of these schools, turning 
out sometimes efficient, more often, in 
difierent stenographers, clerks, and book- 
keepers. But the more progressive schools 
are now giving courses which arc wider in 
scope, thou|jh even these cannot be said to 
give a training which will qualify a student 
to become a business executive. 

There are, however, about a dozen first 
class universities which do make this claim, 
and most of them with justice. Among 
th^se the most noteworthy are, (1) School 
of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance of 
theNevy^ York University ; (2) School of 


Business of Columbici University ; (3) 
School of Commerce of the University of 
Chicago ; (4) Wharton School of Finance, 
of the University of Pennsylvania ; (5) 
School of Administration and Finance, of 
Dartmouth College ; and the Schools of 
Commerce of the Northwestern University 
and the Universities of California and 
Illinois. 

A business may be said to have live 
departments : j>roduction, distribution, 
transportation, financing and ticcounting. 
These universities ofler coui'ses which give 
a gcncrid knowledge of each of these, and 
a thorough training and education in any 
j)articular one of them, if the student so 
desires. Then there eire further courses in 
the more important special lines of busi- 
ness, such as Foreign Trade, Insurance, 
Real Estate, Consular Service, etc. 

Courses in accounting begin with simple 
book-keeping and then proceed to the 
accounting of compilcated business ven- 
tures, to the theory of accounting, to 
fiduciary, investment and cost accounting, 
auditing, and research work, consisting of 
audit examinations, and investigations 
and system building in various fields of 
lousiness. 

All advertisement of a school of accoun- 
ting, emphasizing the value of tliis study« 
says 
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“Accountants must take the soundings ; the 
post-war era demands safety as well as pro- 
gress— both require frequent determination of pro- 
fit and loss results and financial condition ; accu- 
rate costs of production, including dependable in- 
ventories; undenstanding of capital needs, includ- 
ing permanent and working requirements ; and 
knowledge of markets, domestic and foreign : 
of financing procedures ; of compensation and 
bonus plans : of sound and |)rogrcssive manage- 
ment.’^ 

New York University has listed on its 
l)ulletin 28 courses in finance. These 
include several courses in banking, its 
theorj^, practice, and history. Corporations, 
“the American octopus” in Industry and 
finance, receive due attention in the oounses 
entitled “Corporation Finance,” “Anah'sis 
of Corporation Reports,” “Financial 
Investigations,” “The Work of Wall 
Street,” “Physical Construction, Opera- 
tion, Valuation, and Ratemaking of 
Public Utilities,” and “Comparative 
Corporation Finance.” Harvard Univer- 
sity has three courses in Financial Manage- 
ment .-—{1 ) Industrial Corporations, 
(2) Railroad Companies, and (3) Local 
Public Service Corporations. The 
University of CIncago furnishes light on 
the all-powerful trusts in the courses: (1) 
Industrial Combinations, (2) Problems in 
the Control of Trusts and Corporations, 
and (3) Public Regulation of Prices and 
Earnings. 

The most important of these studies, and 
the one in which the greatest number of 
investigations have been made, is the field 
of distribution and marketing. New York 
University has a department of Advertising 
and Marketing which offers twenty 
different courses in this line. In the 
courses in advertising the student is taught 
“the essentials” first, and then made to 
write advertisements. He is further in- 
structed in “Lay-outs”, “Printing,” “Ad- 
vertising Media,” “The Principles of Art 
and Their Application to Advertising,” 
and most important of all, “The 
Psychology of Advertising and Selling.” 
In marketing proper, there are courses in 
“Markets and Marketing Methods,” 
“Salesmanship, ’ ’ ‘ ‘Sales Managemen t, ’ ’ 

an4 “Export filing Methods,” followed 

|t>^ “Marketing Research” when the student 
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is sufficiently advanced, In Haryard, 
marketing incKtdes courses in “Retail and 
Wholesale Store Management,” and “Pur^r 
chasing.” The University of Chicago has 
an interesting course bearing the pedantic 
title of “Marketing Funetion and Market 
Structure.” The general principles of 
production and* administration and their 
application to factories ; labor problems ; 
business policies ; business statistics-tlieory , 
and methods, also come under this head, 
as do courses in commercial and indus- 
trial hist('>ry and geography, and in the 
important products and industries of the 
world. 

Harvard has four courses in Railroad- 
ing, which have to do with the organua- 
tion, accounting, operation, and rate- 
making of the railroads. There is also a 
course in Ocean Transportation. Since 
the w^ar the United States lias the second 
largest tonnage in the world, and New 
York University, recogniring the importance 
of steamship traffic, has established a 
course in “Principles of Merchant Marine 
Administration and Operation.” 

There are some special lines of business 
activities which have been recognized by 
the Universities as being worthy of scholar- 
ly research. Of these, Insurance— -fire, life 
and marine, —is most conspicuous in 
university announcements. New York 
University teaches Real Estate, and 
Harvard gives tlu-ee courses in Luml^exing, 
under which it lists “General Lumbering,” 
“Principles of Forestry,” and “Lumber 
Problems.” Tw^o courses that will be of 
especial interest to Indian students are 
those given l)y Professor Cherrington 
of Harvard on “Chambers of Commerce.” 
They deal with the duties of a secretary 
of a commercial organization, function 
of chambers of commerce, and methods 
of organization and management. 

The businessman should know at least 
a little law-~enough to prevent his getting 
into difficulties and to provide first aia 
in emergencies. With this in mind various 
schools have provided courses in 
relating to “contracts, business asi(^a« 
tions, and banking operations.” 
of this kind will teach a proqpeytiye 
businessman caution atid in 
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ihaking contracts, in forming partnerships, 
and in handling commercial paper and 
bonds. 

The system of commercial training as 
outlined above is as broad and com- 
prehensive a- it is possible io make it. 
That it is theoretical there is no doubt, 
nevertheless the theories are all those 
that deal with difficulties that the students 
are bound to encounter when they become 
business men. The training gives them 
a vision and a broader outlook than can 
be obtained by a man trained only 
in the school of experience. Experience 
must not be underrated, but it is at l3est 
a long, tedious, and often extremely costly 
way of learning. The universities through 
their researches, which record ?ind cr}'S« 
tallke the experiences of thousands of 
successful businessmen, are able to give a 
more direct, scientific, and economic busi- 
ness training. 

Nor have the universities overlooked 
the danger of commercial education becom- 
ing too specialized. In order that the 
businessman may retain the culture, 
dignity, and scholarly attainments that 
are expected of a University graduate, 
cultural courses in literature, history and 
social sciences are now being made com- 
pulsory in most of the Universities. The 
bulletin of information of the new Chicago 
School of Commerce and Administration 
says : 

^^Business is, after all, n pecuniaril3^ organized 
scheme of gratifying luunan wants, and, properW 
speaking, falls little, it any, short of being as 
broad, as inclusive, as life itself, in its motives, 
ai^rations, and social obligations^ It falls 
little ^ort of being as broad as all science in its 
technique. Training for the task of the biisines.s 
manager must have breadth and depth compa- 
rable with those of the task. Consistent with 
this view of the training needed by business 
managers, the school bases its training in 
business technique and business administration 
on a broad foundation of courses concerned 
with physical and social environment.^’ 

The bulletin further relates that manage- 
ment of a given business is conditioned 
upon (1) physical environment, which 
juitifies attention to the earth, sciences, 
biology, physics, chemistry ; and (2) social 
environment, which justifies attention to 
civics, ^onomics, InWt history, social 


psychology, and other branches of the 
social sciences. It makes a survey of the 
whole field of management upon which 
the training of a business executive should 
be based. The problems of operating a 
business and the devices which have sprung 
up to meet the needs may be summarized 
as follows : 

1. The new leadership in relation to 
technology and social responsibility. 

2. Organization policies and methods 
—general and special. 

c>. Computing aids of administration, 
e. g., accounting, statistics, mathematics. 

4. Communicative aids of administra- 
tion, e. g., language, business writing, 
phonography, advertising technique. 

5. ^ The manager’s relation to produc- 
tion, e. g.. location, construction, equip- 
ment, etc. 

C. The manager’s relation to labor, 
e. g., employment, payment, training, etc. 

7. The manager’s relation to finance, 
e. g., credits, collections, capital changes, 
etc. 

8. The manager’s relation to risk 
bearing, e. g., insurance, speculation, con- 
tracts, information, etc. 

9. The manager’s relation to the 
markets, c. g., transportation, selling 
policies, advertising policies, price policies. 

10. The manager’s relation to social 
control, e. g., public opinion, habit and 
custom, codes of ethics, law and govern- 
ment. 

On this survey the University of Chicago 
bases its curriculum of courses, but it 
allows the student all latitude in selec- 
tion. ^ ’Apart from the courses required 
of all to make certain that every student 
secures an appreciation of the physical 
and social environment in which ousiness 
is carried on, and an understanding of the 
basic functions of business, each student’s 
choice is a matter qf personal adjustment 
on the basis of previous training, persent 
aptitude, and expected occupation. 

The same thing is true of all the other 
first class universities. They all co-operate 
with business organizations and corpora- 
tions in their work, and avail thenyselves 
of the research departments that the many 
American Cbamwrs ot Commerce mA 
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the big corporations has established for 
the study and investigation of business 
conditions. 

Another very important factor in 
commercial education is that the universi- 
ties invite businessmen, leaders in their 
various lines, to come and lecture before 
the students. In fact many of the courses 
are given by businessmen, ai^d often their 
offices and business equipment serve as 
laboratories for business studies. Nor are 
the text books written by pundits, pedmits 
or mere theorists, but by the collective 
effort of and co-operation with business- 
men. In many lines where no text l.>ooks 
exist, or in which they would soon become 
out of date, the current periodical litera- 
ture in advertising, marketing, merchandi 
sing, and management is used. 

The Ihii varsities award degrees for the 
vsuccessful completion of a required number 
of courses. Many new degrees hiive been 
recentlv coined. Harvard awards the 
degree* of Master of Business Administra- 
tion, M. B. A. and Doctor of HhilosSophy in 
Business Economics. New \'ork University 
offers the degrees of Bachelor of Commercial 
Science, (B C. S. ), and Master of Commer- 
cial Science, (M. C. S.). The Chicago Uni- 
versity awards a Ph. B. ; other Universi- 
ties give Bachelor of Science, or Bachelor 
of Arts, according to their classification of 
business, as a science or as an art. But 
degrees have little value in business, where 
only results count. 

Most of the universities hold evening 
classes in btisincss subjects. This enables 
Imsinessmcn to perfect their knowledge of 
their own particular lines, or to broaden 
their vision in other lines. Then there are 


many correspondence schools, some really 
excellent, others not so good. Among the 
best of these is the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute of New York City. 

The courses given in the Universities have 
for their object the ti'aining of men to 
become business executives. The function 
of the business executive is to organize, 
correlate, find api)ortion the various*ele- 
ments entering into the operations of his 
business. The system of education provided 
by the various universities is eminently 
adapted to do this, and it is but fitting 
that Indians seeking to venture into new 
fields of enterprise should eome to the 
Uniled vStates and speciatiz*' In some form 
of commercini educatinn. India needs 
businessmen most of rdl, men able to 
organize, finance, and manage new indnS' 
tries. In order to keep pace witli the world 
India must become an indn.strial nation, 
and the sooner her sons are equipped 
with the neeess.arv knowledge, tlie l:)etter 
it will be for her. 

The science of business is the science of 
profit making, and efficiency in acquiring 
the nifiximum gross profit is its objective. 
Given the opportunity, which no one can 
deny they do not have in India, there is no 
question Imt that Indians can learn busi- 
ness as they have iiroven they can learn 
other things, and, (juite aside from 
idealistic and patriotic reasons, entirely for 
their own good they should eome to 
America and study. 

Ram Ki mak Kfiemka, 

India lNr()RMATioN BruKAr, 

1400 Broadway, 

Nfav York, U. S. A. 


DESTINY 

Wherever I go, in this far lantl, 

The people wish to understand 
Where I am going. If I knew 
They would not think my answer true ; 
And if I said I did not know 
They would advise me not to go. 

E. E. Speioht. 
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TIIF INDIAN DKPUTATIONvS AND THE JOINT PARLIAMENTARY 

COMMITTEE 

By St. Niiial Sixch. 


II. 

B oth Mr. Tilak^s Hoine Knlc League 
and llu‘ All-India Muslim League 
contented themselves with sending 
answers to the questions framed by the 
Joint Committee. 

Since the answers given hy Mr. Tilak’s 
League followed the general lines laid 
down in the Congress resolutions, and I 
have already dealt \w\ih the Congress 
memorandum, I shall omit further refer- 
ence to it. 

In regard to the answers given hy the 
delegates of the Muslim League, the one 
fact that deserves to be noted is that while 
reproducing the resolutions asking for full 
provincial autonomy , they themselves 
give support to the diarehal iorm of 
provincial administration. Congressmen 
here n<aturally take exce])tion to the course 
taken. But the Muslim Delegates justify 
their action by saying tluTt they canie 
here as pleniyiotentiaries and not manda- 
tories and, therefore, they were within 
their right to accept diarchy. 

(I) 

The Memorandum submitted by Mr. 
C. P. Ramaswanii Aiyer on behalf of the 
All-India Home Rule League is an able 
document, which deserves to be read with 
great care, I, therefore, have taken some 
pains to summarize it. 

Mr. Ramaswanii, while stating that 
“the majority of.. .the All-India Home Rule 
League” take the view that complete 
responsible government should be imme- 
diately introduced in the ymovinccs, declares 
that personally he is willing to discuss 
the proposed Reforms on the basis of 
“diarchy”. But he thinks that “this 
doctrine necessitates the application of 
another principle,” that “side hy side and 
simultaneously with the granting of respon- 


sible government in the provinces, a similar 
granting of responsibility is essential in the 
Government of India.” The Legislative 
Assemlily should not be allowed to indulge 
in criticism unaccompanied by reponsibility. 
He then summarises the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford scheme, and calls attention to the 
fact that “practically all influential opinion 
in India was united” on the modifications 
of that scheme. 

Tlie principal defects of “diarchy” on 
the popular side, Mr. Aiyer points out, 
are (1) the difficulty of rendering it work- 
able, and (2) the facilities it affords to the 
official hierarchy to transfer as little power 
as possible. On the other side, the objec- 
tions are tliat it is impossible to predicate 
of any subject that it can be dealt with by 
one department witliout refereiK’c and 
close co-ordlnaiion willi many others. A 
unitarv type of government is thus 
insisted upon. Mr. Aiyer’s answer to 
these olyections is that “the co-ordination 
of two dcpa»'imcnts under independent 
control is licing effected now, and can be 
continued even under the new regime on 
the basis of that good faith and comrade- 
ship which is the foundation” of the 
Montagu-Chclmsford scheme, whether as 
formulated in the Reyiort or by the Local 
Governments, “as well as the possession by 
the Governor of great tact and sympathy.” 

Mr. Ramaswanii declares that the 
Congress-League scheme is really the basis 
of the proposals of the Local Governments, 
afid its chief merit was that it purported 
to be a logical extension of the present 
system. But he considers that the Con- 
gress-League .scheme would not be in 
consonance with the implications in the 
declaration of August 20th, 1917, in 
regard to the grant of real and undivided 
responsibility' of Ministers so as to lead 
to the achievement* of Parliamentary 
ideals. 



INDIAN DEPUTATIONS AND JOINT 

Mr. Ramaswami anal3^ses and points 
out the defects in the recommendations 
of the Government of India, which, on the 
whole, he considers illiberal and retrograde. 

Whatever other matters niaj’ l)e left to 
be regulated by rulcvS, Mr. Ramaswami 
sa\"s, it is essential that the question of 
fiscal autonom^^ should be faced and an- 
swered. The Bill vsliould contain a pro- 
Ausion frankh^ conceding fiscal freedom. 
The Bill should also definitclv settle 
the question of salary and status of 
the Ministers and the member of the Exe- 
cutive Council, on the basis ofe(^ualit^^ 
It should la}^ down the process of inter- 
pellation and discussion possessed by the 
members of the legislature and tlic election 
by the various l)odies of their president and 
vice-president. It should include a clause 
regarding ^he examination at the end of 
five years after the formation of the new 
Councils, as to the transferred <and reserv- 
ed subjects, aiid as to the voting of the 
Legislative Council of the salary of 
Ministers, Me objects to the ))roYision 
disentitling Indian legislators from alter- 
ing tlie rules. In any ease., he suggests 
that all rules should lx‘ ptiblishcfl in India 
before promulgation, <and the Legislative 
Council should be able to make rules for 
the conduct of its own buvsiness. 

Generally speaking, in his Memorandum 
Mr. Raiiiaswanii accepts the decision of 
the I^'ninehise Committees in the matter of 
communal representation — subject to cer- 
tain suggested modifications. The residen- 
tial (pialilicatioiis of members of the Legis- 
lative Council lie considers retrograde. 

Mr. Ramaswami asserts that women 
possessing the same qualifications as men 
and subject to the same conditions, ought 
not to be disenfranchised. No special treat- 
ment is asked for, and no concession, no 
lowering of the franchise, is claimed. It 
the Purdanashin declines to go to the Poll- 
ing Station, special arrangements need not 
be made for her. While the number of 
women who will take advantage of the 
privilege may be very small, still the result 
is bound to be Ixncficial to public life in 
general and to social progress of women 
in particular, both as to their education 
and status in the life of the nation* 
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It is the general opinion, the Memoran- 
dum states, that any .attemjit to go back 
on the Congress-League compact between 
Hindus and Muslims in the case of Bengal 
will be attended with unnecessai*^^ 
tion and attempts to re-open the whole 
question on both sides. It is conceded 
that no system of election can be devised 
to meet the case of the depressed clas«J at 
present, and no objection will be rnised to 
their representation by nomination. It is 
suggestcfl tliat the rules may jU'ovide that 
])ersons who pos.sess certain specified 
academic ((ualifications but not the 
minimum jiropcrty retpured should lx 
entitled to franchise, lixeeption is taken 
to the abolition of UniversiLy seats, ll is 
recognised on all hands that a special 
Muslim electorate must, for the time l)eing, 
be preserved. ihii Sikhs, Christians, 
Iniropeans, and Anglo-Indians siiould not 
be given special treatment. The difiiculties 
experienced by the non-Brahmans are 
grossly exaggerated. The community has 
an overwhelming electoral strength, and 
does not rc(juire protection. 

With referenee to functions, the All-India 
Home Rule League Memorandum declares 
that the suggestion of the Government 
ol India that jiermanent heads of depart- 
ments and secretaries shot«ld have direct 
access to the (jovernincnt cannot be ac- 
cepted for a moment. The suggestion 
for the re-transference departments is 
also opposed. It is considered that the 
inclusion in the All-India list of law 
status, and pro[>ertv and civil rights is 
inexpedient. 

The legislature can wield no real power 
unless it controls taxation for [irovincial 
purposes in connection with the unified 
budget, rhe subject of land revenue must 
be held an approjiriate subject for transfer. 
The right of taxalicni must l>e fixed by 
non-officials and the land lax must no 
more be raised or lowered by executive 
action not susceptible to popular control. 
Irrigation is held to stand on the same 
footing, and be sulycct to the same argu- 
ments as land revenue. 

Opinion is unanimous that all questions 
of industrial dcvckq^ment, the entire fi.eld 
of education, and light railways and 
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tramways and the administration of 
civil justice should be transferred to the 
control of the minister. 

The number of constituencies proposed 
in the SoutKborough report is too small, 
in Mr. Ramaswami’s ojiinion. The execu- 
tive Council sh'"»uldbe composed of an equal 
number of Indian and non-lndianmembervS. 
There should be no difference made in the 
status, position, and salary of the Minister 
and of the member of Executive Council. 
It is not argued that uniform scheduled 
salaries should be fixed for Ministers ; but 
in no case should they be less than the 
salaries of the respective Executive Council 
Members of the State, and the Act itself 
must settle the (juestion. The Governor 
should not have power to compel a Minis- 
ter to carry out a policy to which he is 
opposed. If such action is taken, it wshould 
be on the sole responsibility of the Governor 
himself. The Minister should be chosen by 
the elected members of the Legislative 
Council from among themselves. The salary 
of the Minister should be provided in tlic 
Bill, and should be placed on the transferred 
estimates, otherwise his accountability to 
the Legislature would be very shadowy. 
Statutory rules should also be provided 
for the institution of standing committees, 
and the appointment of under-secretaries. 

There should he a rule rccjuiring the 
Governors to be appointed from the ranks 
of public men in the United Kingdom. 

If the legislature is dei)rived of the 
power of initiating fresh ^ taxation 
proposals, the bills originated for the 
purposes of reserved subjects may be 
referred to the (irand Committee, and 
thus may be secure of all control. Admi- 
nistrative control must go hand in hand 
with adequate tiuaneial supervision. As 
finance is a reserved subject, there will be 
no real popular control at all over expen- 
diture. So far as reserved subjects are 
concerned, the Council cannot even resist 
taxation occasioned by extravagance in 
respect of them. Instead of removing large 
topics irom discussion under the heading 

permanent charges, and of extending the 
doctrine ot certification, annual discussions 
of all \ml a r very few indispensiblc heads 


and the resort to the procedure of supple- 
mental budgets is suggested. 

Responsible Government must be intro- 
duced in the Central Administration. It is 
pointed out in Mr. Ramaswami’s Memo- 
randum that under the Bill even the Statu- 
tory Commission will have no power to 
recommend a transfer of power to popular 
representatives in this sphere. ‘'Under this 
scheme poi)ular control is denied access to 
the place where the country’s futur^ is 
most in the making.” No one insists jphal 
the progress should be on the same 
as in the provincial governments, but^h no 
promise is held out of progress in tb'^f Cen- 
tral Government, all future attempjts will 
be strenuously resisted. Half the ir^f^bers 
of the Executive Council, Provu ‘ind 

Imperial, should be Indians. 

Very strong objections are tarf^^ the 
power conferred iqjon the Coun^'^^,^^ State 
to ]jass laws without previous? discussion 
in the Legislative Assembly.. the 

jiresent, a procedure analogou® to that oi 
the (irantl Committee is suggested, instead 
of the creation of an inacleqi^te second 
chamber. In any case, halfire^?^, total 
strength should consist of elected menibeTo. 
Permanent legislation of iin exceptional 
character should not be carried through the 
Council of State against the opinion of the 
Legislative As^'.embly, but the Select Com- 
mittee of the i louse of Commons should 
sanction the passage of such legislation. It 
should, moreover, be only temporary. 

The power of the Council of State to 
certify that a Bill is essential to the inter- 
ests of British India or any part thereof is 
very stronglv objected to. The power of 
ordinance would be sufficient. 

The devolution of the powers of the 
Secretary of State as defined in the Crewe 
report is favouralily commented upon in 
the All-India Home Rule League Memoran- 
dum. The abolition of the India Council 
will bring about active co-operation be- 
tween the Government and the people under 
joint action. The creation of the projected 
Advisory Committee will, it is thought, 
preserve all the defects of the present sys- 
tem and detract from the undivided res- 
ponsibility of the Secretary of State. If the 
Coxmcil is retained during the transitional 
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Bbriod, it should he reconstituted as sug- 
gested by Mr. Basu, half its members being 
Ipdian, while Englishmen taken from pub- 
lic life in England should be included in the 
pther half. The appointment of a jjerman- 
lent Indian Under-Secretary of State must 
pe provided for in the rules, if not in the 
.Bill itself. The fear is expressed that the 
appointment of a High Commissioner may 
mean only an amplification of functionaries 
and establishments, and it is thought it 
may well be postponed until the India 
Council is reconstituted. 

It would be unfortunale, tiic Memoran- 
dum states, if the Select rarliameiitarv 
Committee lie aliolislied. UnlcvSs the public 
services are placed in a position of subor- 
dination to the Indian legislatures, they 
will not come in line with the new condi- 
tions. if a public service Comnilssion is 
contemplated, it should be on the same 
footing as the Civil Service Commission in 
England. 

Ruies should 1)C made by Ilis Majesty’s 
(TOverAiment in Council on the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of State. The mere 
vsubiilission of statutory rules to Parlia- 
ment is inadecjuate to invest Parliament 
with real control over principles, unless and 
until those princi])les are definitely dis- 
cussed. Attention is called to the experi- 
ence of 1009 in connection with the Morlcy- 
Miiito reforms, in regard to this matter. 

Each province should contribute, either 
on the basis of its popuLation or its reve- 
nue. 

(ID 

The delegates of the Madras Presidency 
Association, consisting of Messrs. V. 
Chakkarai Chetty, ii.A., h.l., B. P. Wadia, 
and P. Chencliiah, n.A,, m.l., rendered a 
great service to the Indian cause hy 
presenting a Memorandum to the Joint 
Select Committee contradicting the state- 
ments as to the social relations existing 
l^etween the Braliman.s anjl non-Brahmans 
of Madras put before tlie Committee by 
the South Indian Natioxial Federa- 
tion— the non-Brahman supporters of 
the Indo-British Association propaganda. 
The Madras Presidency Association Dele- 
gates repudiate the statement that the 


Brahman is playing the part of a tyrant, 
and asserts that inany of the social move- 
ments for the amelioration of the condi- 
tions of the Ikinchamas have been led by 
Brahmans. They categorically deny that 
caste feeling ’ is on the increase ; that 
Brahmans take.- advantage of their power 
to influence elections ; that Brahmans, as 
members of the legal profession, Wield 
undue influence on the non-Brahmans ; or 
that the Brahmans alone stand in the way 
of social progress : and present indisput- 
able facts to sn])|)ort their argument. 

As practical politicians, however, and 
in view of the fact that certain sections of 
tile non-Brahmans of Madras want their 
interests safeguarded, tlie Delegates of the 
Madras Presidency Association suggest, 
in their Memorand tun, purely as a matter 
of expediency, ^'*at jfltiral constituencies 
be created, with general electoral roll, 
and that a limit be fixed to the number 
of Brahmans to be returned. It is recom- 
mended that the number of members of the 
Legislative Council of the Presidency be 
fixed at 200, and the seats distributed as 
follows : 

Nominated Members of the (jovcrnment ... 20 


Mahoinedans ... ... ... 28 

Iiuliaii Christians ... ... ... 7 

European Trade and Commerce utiehuling 

llanters) ... ... ... 0 

Indian Trade and Commerce ... ... 0 

(graduates of the Madras University ... ^5 

Uriya Tamindars ... ... ... 1 

Uriyas ... ... ... 1 

Tamindars other than Uriyas ... ... 4* 

Landholders: North ... ... ... 2 

,, South ... ... ... 2 

,, Alalabar ... ... ... 1 

Backward classes to be nominated by elected 
representatives ii’ election by them is 
not povssiblc ... ... ... 8 


108 Members to be elected by 12 groups 
of general electorates, each gnmp returning 
0 meml)er.s, of whom not more than two 
should be Brahmans. All who pay Rs* 5 
and over as land revenue or as tax per 
annum, or who earn between Rs. 15 and 
Ks. 20, should be titled to vote. The 
Franchise should also be extended to 
women. The Madras Presidency Asso- 
ciation deprecate the Government scheme 
to arrange the constituencies so th^t 30 
out of the 61 non-Muslim^ seatsishould tie 
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reserved for non-Brahmans, and contend 
that that scheme would throw open 31 
seats to Brahmans as well as to non- 
Brahmans. Their own scheme, they point 
out, would fix a maximum for Brahmans 
instead of a m rdnuim for non-lhahmans, 
and would jdace a restriction in all the 
12 electorates. 

The Association strongl}^ sup])orts the 
demand for the introduction of the principle 
of transferred and reserved subjecLs in the 
Central Government, and the grant of 
fiscal autonomy. 

(Til) 

In the powerful Menioraiiduiii snbinitlcd 
by Mrs. Naidu to the Joint Committee, 
urging the claims of Indian women, .she 
stated that there were two reasons why 
she desired to dwell on the ancient and 
historic Indian tradition of ^inairs place 
and purpose in the civil aip spiritual life 
of the nation and to rec(dl tlic versatile and 
illustrious record of her contribution to 
the national achievement by her wit and 
wisdom, her valour, devotion, and self- 
sacrifice, as scholar and statesman, soldier, 
saint, queen of her own social kingdom, and 
compassionate servant of suffering human- 
ity. First, she wished to refute the reiterated 
argument of the illiberal or instructed o])p- 
onent of women’s suffrage as being too pri- 
mitive or too novel and radical a dej)arture 
from accepted custom likely to (:>ffend or to 
alarm a sensitive and .stationary prejudice. 
Secondly she wished to demonstrate that 
the Indian woman is essentially conserva- 
tive, in her impulse and inspiration, and so 
far from demanding an alien standa rd of 
emancipation, she desires that her evolution 
should be no more than an ample and au- 
thentic efiioresecncc of an age-long ideal of 
dedicated service wdiose roots are deep- 
rooted in the past. 

Mrs. Naidu did not attempt to deny that 
the story of the Indian women’s progressive 
development had suffered severe interruption 
and shared in that general decline that l)e- 
falls a nation with so continuous a chronicle 
of subjection to foreign rule ; but of recent 
years the woman of the Indian renaissance 
owing to the stimulns of invigo- 
rating western ideas and influences, had 


once more vindicated herself as not wholly 
unworthy of her own high social and spiri- 
tual inheritance. Already she was beginning 
to recover her natural place and establish 
her prerogatives as an integral part of the 
national life. 

It was, indeed, Mrs. Naidu said, a curious 
and startling irony of fate that the trend of 
a d()ul)t]ess conscientious but over-cautious 
official decision was to refuse her a formal 
legislative sanction for a privilege which 
was already hers in spirit and in substance 
tacitly' jicknowledged and widely exercised ; 
for the ])ower of the Indian woman is su- 
preme and her influence incalculable in the 
inner life of lier own ])eople. There was no 
summit to which she might not aspire or 
att^iin in any sphere of Indian national 
energy or enterprise, unhampered save by 
the limitations of her own personal 
ambition and abilit 3 ^ 

Wherein, Mrs. Naidu asked, had her sex 
disqualified the Indian woman or disinheri- 
ted her from the rich honours she had earn- 
ed in c(iual emulation and comradeship 
with her brotlier, in every field of intellectual 
or ])oHtical endeavour? In our old Ifniver- 
sities she had won l^rilliant distinction in the 
Arts and Sciciice.s, Medicine, LaAV, and 
Oriental learning. She held office in tlie 
Conrls and s^enates of our younger Uni- 
versities, like the Hindu University of 
Benares and tbe Women’s University of 
Boona, and the National Universit}". She 
had evinced her creative talent in litera- 
ture and music, and had proved her 
consummate tact and resource in ad- 
ministering vast properties and intri- 
cate afl'airs, and demonstrated be\^ond all , 
(picstioii her marvellous capacity to organise 
and sustain great educational institutions 
and large philanthropic missions for social 
service. vShe had been ]3re-eminentl\" asso- 
ciated with the political life of the countr}^ 
uplifting the voice of her indignation against 
all measures of unjust and oppressive legis- 
lation, like the Partition of Bengal, the 
Prcvss Act, and the Rowlatt Bill. 

She had accorded her cordial support to 
all l:)cneficent social and economic measures 
like Mr. Gokhale’s l^ill for free and compul- 
sory edxication, Mr. Basil’s Civil Marriage 
Bill, Mr. Patel’s Inter-caste Marriage BUI, 
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and the Swadeshi movement inaugurated 
by Mahatma Gandhi ; and all efforts to 
ameliorate the condition of the depressed 
and afflicted members of our society. 

Moreover, Mrs. Naidu continued, the 
Indian woman had not only participat- 
ed in the programmes of onr great 
periodic national assemblies like the 
Indian National Congress, the Mus- 
lim League, and the Social Keforin and 
Service Conferences, but had not un- 
frequently been called upon to guide their 
deliberations and to direct their policies, to 
harmonise their difterences <and unite thei»* 
ideals towards a eonimon goal oi self- 
realisation. Where, then, had the logic of 
their refusrd of tlie francliise to Pandita 
Ramabai or Swarna Kumari Gliosab or 
to Ramabai Ranadc or Kainala Sathiana- 
dha\i, to Kamini Sen or Shirenbai Cursetji, 
to Nagutai Joshi or Anadhya Satabhai, to 
Abola -Bose or Cornelia Sornbji, to Indira 
Devi or Sarala Devi, to Mrs. Chandraseklui- 
rier of Mysore or to Mrs, Sadashiv Iyer of 
Madras? 

And what of tlnat group ofwomeu in the 
seclusion of the |)urdah, whose t‘ulture 
and accomplishnicnts reveal the golden age 
of the Saracens ? There were Her Highness 
Nawal) Sultan Johan Begum, of Bhopal, 
and Her Highness Nazli Raffia, Begum of 
Janjira, Abru Begum, Tyaba Begum, 
Khujista Sultana Begum, Abadi Begum, 
the lion-hearted mother of the Ali brothers, 
the courageous young wife of the Hasrat 
Mohani, the late Suhawardya Begum who, 
from her sequestered corner, set paper on 
Oriental Classics for the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, and Amina Hydari, who won the 
Kaiser-i-Hind decoration for her selHess 
services in a time of tragic distress in the 
Hyderabad State. 

But it is the Purdah that constitutes 
the chief weapon in the artnoury of opposi- 
tion against franchise for Indian women, 
Mrs. Naidu declared. She readily conceded 
that it might, in its initial stages, seriously 
inconvenience and complicate the electoral 
system, and perhaps might even be 
appended with temporary danger of 
fraudulent votes. But, she emphasised, 
she failed to understand, when the interests 
of small political minorities of men were 


safeguarded, why it might not be possible, 
in course of time, to extend a similar 
chivalrous consideration to the Purda- 
nashin in those local and limited areas 
where that custom was rigidly enforced. 
She was cartain that her vote would 
ustmlly be exercised with intelligence and 
discretion and prove a valuable acquisition 
to Iiidi.'i. She was convinced, moreover, 
that, like all time-honoured but already 
obsolete social observances and usages, the 
Purdah system could no longer remain 
im mill able, but must readjust itself to 
the needs and demands of a widcsj)read 
national rc-awakening. After all, she 
remarked, the terrors of t)u' ])olling booth 
would scaiTcIv daunt the Purdahnashin 
who, in the eourse f)riier religious pilgrim- 
ages, habltualP encounters immense 
multitudes, and becomes no more than a 
casual unit ot a heterogeneous j)ilgrim 
democracy. Whether the franchise be one 
of literacy or property, Mrs. Naidu 
thought that the inclusion of the enlighten- 
ed women of the vSikh, Parsi, and Christian 
communities, of the Arya Samaj of the 
Punjab and the Br.alimo Samaj of Bengal, . 
would in no wise disturb or deflect the 
normal electoral arrangements. 

In a s])lcndi(l ])cr()ration at the end of 
her statement, Mrs. Naidu made a special 
appeal to the statesmen “of a glorious 
country wliose cherished treedom is broad- 
based ujK)ii a ])eo[)le’s will. There is not 
one citadel of Hindu civilization,*’ she 
declared, nor “one centre of Islamic 
culture’* where she had not scattered 
In'oadeast licr message of India’s duty and 
destiny among tlie free nations of the 
world. She had sjjoken to the “youths 
ill their academies, to the women in their 
walled gardens, to the inereliants in the 
mark(‘tq)!aee, to the |)easants in the shade 
of their fig and banyan trees.” How, she 
asked, should her prophecy be realised, 
and how^ should her country take her pre- 
destined |)lace worthily in the noble world- 
federation of liberated peoples until the 
women of India were themselves free and 
enfranchised, and stood as the guardians 
of her national honour and the symbols of 
her national righteousness ? * 

Mrs. Naidu submitted . the following 
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illumiiiatiag appetidices along with her 
statement ; 

APPENDIX I. 


WOMEN’vS I tTBRACY IN BRITISH IVDIA. 

Cominunity Vernacular Proficienc\" English 

Proficiency 


Hindus 

814,810 

23,590 

Muslidis 

i:$5,8()7 

3,940 

Parsecs 

31,218 

8,347 

Christians 

252,205 

112,04:5 

Jains 

24,120 

209 

Siklis 

17,280 

238 

Aggregate Literacy 

1,000,703 

152,020 

Standard of 

Public 

Private 

Education 

Institutions 

Institutions 

Arts Colleges 

409 

1 ,873 

Professional Colleges 

131 

«••••• 

Secondary Schools 

93,997 


Primary Schools 

993,459 

73,400 


Special School instruction 2,405 


APPENDIX n. 


Womicn’s Occupation in I?ritisii India. 
(Cctisns Report 1911) 


Women living on their own Income 02,01 1 

Department of Medicine 1 1 ,29.s 

Department of Instruction 25,745 

Letters, A^ts and Sciences 88,471 

Aggregate of Women following 

Professions and Liberal Arts 402,580 


APPENDIX III. 

SoMK Luadino National AIovemknts in 
WHICH Indian Women have taken 
A 1’kominent part. 

A It- In din Mo vcmvn t . 

Indian National Congress. 

Social Conference. 

Social Service League Coiifcrenec. 

Medical Conference. 

Music Conference. 

Industrial Conference. 

Muslim I.^agiie. 

Home Rule League. 

Mohamedau Educational Conference. 
One-Langiiage Conference. 

Temperance Conference. 

Humanitarian Conference. 

Arya Samaj Conference. 


Sikh Conference. 

Ladies^ Conference. 

Muslim Ladies’ Conference. 

Hindu Sabha Conference. 

Theistic Conference. 

Pro vt ncia / M o vemcn is. 

Bombay * 

Madras | i>i-ovincial, Political and 

. ( Social Conferences. 

United Provinces I 

Punjab J 

Bombay Educational Conference. 

Madras Students’ Convention. 

Beliar Students’ Conference. 

Bombay Students’ Federation. 

Depressed Classes Mission. 

Andhra Library Movement. 

Satyagralia Movement. 

S wadesh i M ovement. 

Seva Sad an. 

Bharat Stree Maha Mandal of Bengal, Mala- 
bar, ( billed Provinces, and Punjab. 

I mUwSt add that Mrs. Naidu has had 
the political tact to accomplish the hitherto 
impossible tavsk of getting men belonging 
to the various Indian deputations to agree 
to take joint action. She persuaded two 
members of the Moderate Deputation, ALr. 
Kamat and Mr. Prithwis Chander Ray, to 
join with representatives of the Congress, 
the two Home Rule Deputations, and the 
Indian community settled in London, to 
go in a claputation to the Secretary of 
State for India to press for the enfranchise- 
ment of Indian v omen. 

She herself lieadcd the Deputation. 
Mrs. Annie Besant, the Princess Sophia 
Dulecp Singli, Airs. B. Bliola Nauth, Airs. 
P. L. Roy, and Mrs. Kotwal, Air. Patel, 
Air. X, Yusuf Ali, Air. C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyer, Mr. Kamat, Air. Prithwis Chander 
Ray *01(1 1 supported her. 

I felt that Air. Montagu, while non- 
committal in his brief remarks, went away 
inijiressed with tlic fact that Indian opinion 
was united on the (jiiCvStion, and that he 
must exert himself to get the Joint Select 
Committee to recognise at least the 
principle of women’s suffrage. 
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1. Introduction, 

W HAT constitutes national progress is more 
often asked than answered." Vet aU of 
us have a more or loss vague notion that, 
everything with us is not right, and that 
something is needed to make tlic wheel of 
national fortune run smooth. Religionists and 
philanthropists, politiciansand cduea tioni.sts, and 
a host of other wellwishcrs of socieu have each 
a program lie in view which they think will 
supply the one thing needful. A little thought 
will, however, tell us that as a nation consists 
of peoples, and a ])eople of raec.^, luitioiml 
progress implies race progress, the tit ness, 
spritually, mentally and physically, of each 
man and woman .d' each race. That is the 
problem of Ihigenies, which, in the words of Dr. 
Salecby, one of the progressive eiigeiiists of 
England, desires “the coming of nobler and 
finer men and n'omeii, the distijjjicarnncc of 
disease and ugliness and stupidity and misery 
and VKC, the making of a better world, the 
dawn the Golden Age which poets fabled in 
the past, but towards which we know our feel 
arc jircssiiig.” Eugenics is not yet fifteen years 
old but has come to possess a virility wielding 
potent influence on the thoughts of and ideas of 
civilised mankind. The gigantic war which has 
happily ended will undoubtedly direct the 
attention of the civilised nations of Europe not 
onl,v towards national organisation as a 
necessity for existence, but also t(j wards facing 
“the wider problem of how to obtain the highest 
t ype of citizen as material for organisation. “ 
Eugenies has often been defined as the science 
of human breeding, of the product ion of fine 
people. This definition is oliviously incorrect, 
like medicine it is more a practice than a science. 
Herein lies the difficulty inseparable from ever3' 
practice, and more in the case of eugenics, since 
it ma^’ ask us to remodel our social customs and 
laws, to discard our cherished notions of love 
and marriage, and to view mankind as a breeder 
does his animals. We are asked the question : 
“What are the factors that make the individual 
noble or base, health\^ or diseased, wise i>r 
foolish, clever or .stupid, kind or cruel ?“ To the 
cugenists the answer is clear. They sa}' that 
every attribute and character of every living 
being i.s the product of what is conveniently^ 
called ‘Nature’ or ‘Nurture’. * Nature includes 
ever\"thing given at the individual’s beginning; 
niirture includes all nutrition from the moment 
of the formation of the new individual onwards 
—all environment, physical, social, spiritual. 

The child is born at the moment of conception, 
\Yhcn the germ cells of the parents, the sperm 
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and the ovum, fuse into one cell inheriting vast 
poTcntialities impossible io foresee. Then Nature, 
or, as the Hindus say, the Ordaincr of Nature 
imprints what the new cell is destined to be. 
neiiee genetics, the science of heredit3^ mu.st 
take the first place. What the fusing cells bring 
Is the .Nature or hereility of the new individual. 
“All the iulliieiices which play upon, feed, mould, 
stimulate or otherwise ahVet the new individual 
iVori the moment of fusion” ct)nstitutes its 
Nurture including cnYir«>]iinent . 

A (pie.stion as iinporiaiil as intricate arise.s 
herv ; Which is more potent, heivditv or envirou- 
ineii;, in shaping the iudivulual, physically, 
inentahy, and sphitually ? The point has raised 
a storm ofeontrove*' V not .settled. For it 
has a most hnporl.iiu hearing on practical polb 
ties. As Drof Karl Pearson sa;. s, “ih'actiealh'' 
all soeial iegislation has been liased on the 
assumption tlia.l better eiiviroument meant race 
progress, whereas the link between the two i.s 
probably that a genuine race progress will result 
in a better environment. The views of philan- 
thropists and of those who insist that the race 
can be substantially bettered by changed en- 
viropiueul appeal to sympathies, hut these re- 
formers have yet to prove their creed. As far as 
our investigations have yet gone lliey show that 
improvement in social eoiulition.s will not com- 
pensate for a bad hereditary infh uH'C.’’ So did 
Gallon, the father of eugenies, write that “when 
nature and nurture oompele for supremacy on 
equal terms, the former proves the stronger. It 
is neetlless to nisi .'- 1 that neither is .self-siilHcient : 
tlie higlu-^t na 1 nral endowment ma3' he starved 
hv defeelive nurture, while no carefulness of 
nurture can oven'oine the evil tendencies of an 
intrinsiealh' had physicpie, weak brains, or 
brutal flisposii ion.” This school of cugenists 
asseris that the inlluern'c <tl' nature is on the 
average five to ten limes as im]>ortant as that 
»)f nurture. Tlicv prepare lists of (juestions to 
be answered i>y interested irersons, and then sub- 
mit to statisileal analysis. They are known ns 
biometrician.-. 

There are people tf) whom Darwin’s theory 
of ‘natural selection’ hns a fascination too subtle 
lo be evaded. This theory practically condemns 
charity and altruism in all their forms and asks 
us to be silent onlookers of the cruel operation 
of tlic law. biologists of the Darwinian school 
have found a powerful advocate in Nietzsche mid 
assert that we must not combat infant morta- 
lity or mortality from pestilence, famine and 
poverty as the victims are not worth saving, 
and that mankind is degenerating because •the 
law of natural selection has been abolis]ied, 
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But civilised man having got his mentality 
and spirituality through a long process of 
evolution cannot now go back to the state of 
savagery, far less to that of nature. It is seen 
that ‘natural selection’ eliminates those that 
are not fit to sur ive, but docs not pr^-^lncc those 
that survive. It destroys, and never creates. 
Within the last few years a school of biologists 
has come to tlie front, and has challenged not 
only the statistical study of heredity but alsc» 
shaken the ver}^ foundation of Darwin’s thcor 3 ^ 
That evolution must proceed by insensible 
transformation of masses of individuals has 
almost lost its charm, and variation occurring 
as an individual and discontinuous phenomenon 
has taken its place. With the year 1900 a new 
era has begun. Mendel has conipellcd the 
biologists to revise their methods and to re- 
construct their theories anew. Weismann asked 
for the proof that “acquired characters”, those 
characters which arc acquired during the life- 
time of an individual, those which arc “induce<1 
by peculiarities of habit, of use or disuse, or by 
some change in snrrouiidings and nurture 
generally,”— more prcci.«ely, ]n*acti<'al experience 
— can really be transmitted to the offspring. 
The majority of biologists arc now obliged to 
admit the utter Inadecpiacy of the evidence for 
the belief which seemed so natural io Darwin 
and his followers. De Vries pointed out the clear 
distinction between the impermanent and nrm- 
transniissil)le variati(ms which he speaks of as 
Hactuntio.ii^j and the permanent and transmissible 
variations which he calls lie wit- 
nessed “the actual occurrence of sudden depar- 
tures from type— not one but several— by which 
at one step in ilcscent distinct and freijiiently 
ptircbreeding typos,” like the generation ofnew 
species, were produced. We are asked lo view 
the bixlics of atiimals and plants, at least of the 
higher types, tiol as single structuivs, lint as 
double. There is the world of gcrni-cells, 
possessing characters among them according 
to definite systems. Eacli character— unit 
character or factor— has to be considered 
separately, and the dcvelo|)mcnt of c^haractcr.s 
in animals or plants depends on llie presence of 
definite factors in their germ cells. Durity of 
type has nothing to do with a prolonged conr^'C 
of selection, natural or .artificial. U depemls 
upon the meeting of two gcnmcclls bearing 
similar factors. In the course of t he formation 
of the germs the characters, the factors, dissociate 
or segregate. The vsegregation of the factors 
is the essence of Mendelian licridity. The 
dominance of certain characters in a cross-brotl 
to the exclusion of the oi)posite character, the 
recessive, is another fcattac of Mcndclism. 

The stttdy of human genetics j^resents almost 
insurmountable difficulties. The statistical 
method has certainly its use in analysing 
complex phenomena in mass. But it is equally 
c^aini the method of biometry which leaves 
individual, analysis out of account will not 


advance our knowledge. W. Bateson, an 
enthusiastic exponent of Mendelism in England, 
puts the case thus: “It is not in dispute that 
the appearance or non-appearance of a charac- 
teristic may be in part decided by enveronmental 
inlluences. (3pportunity given may decide that 
a character manifests itself which without 
opportunity must have lain dormant.” Again, 
“It may be anticipated that a general recogni- 
tion of the chief results of Mendelian analysis 
will bring about a profound change in man’s 
conceptions of his nature and in his outlook on 

the world It is likely that the science of 

sociology will pass into a new phase some 

serious physical and mental defects, almost 
ccrtainlv'^ also some morbid diatheses, and some 
of the forms of vice and criminality could be 
eradicatecl if society" so determined.” 

I cannot, however, pursue the fascinating 
subject further in this jdacc, but shall follow 
Dr. Salecby and slate that the problems of 
practical eugenics arc comprised under two 
groups,— natural eugenics and nurtural eugenics. 
Ibider natural eugenics arise the questions,— 
(1) how Avorthy jiarenthood may be encourag- 
ed, (2) how unworthy parenthood may be 
discouraged, amt (2*) how parenthood be 
protected from racial ])oisons. Nurtural eugenics 
comprises the nurture and education of every 
individual from conception onwards. 

11. IhrCKNlCS AND IllNDlf MaRKTAGK. 

Let us now turn to the marriage iiistilution 
of the ancient Hindus and endeavour to as- 
certain how far they recognised eugenics and 
iricd to secure “the supreme end of all policy, 
the making and maintaining of the largest 
possible innnher of the finest people.” “This,” 
l)r. Salceby assciis, “is the end of ends, by 
which all other ends, and all means whatsoever, 
all political parties, all institutions, old or new, 
all dogmas, all human practice, conduct, and 
belief, Avill in the last resort be judged : How 
much life, and of what quality, did they produce ?” 
It will be seen that the Hindus did recognise 
eugenic marriage and embodied their ideals into 
the laAA’s — the Grihyn SitLras and Smriiis — which 
all who claimed to live within their pale tried to 
t>bey. They are laws socio-religious in character 
and more binding than enaetments of Parlia- 
ments, inasmuch as violation of any was regard- 
ed as .a sin. It is, howcATr, wcU to remember 
that tile customs of a society dating back to at 
least four thousand years could not have always 
remained the same. There must have been 
stages of .stability and of transformation as in 
other societies. Indeed it is possible to discern 
in luanv eases the evolutionary process of change 
Avliieh occurred with lapse of time and accumu- 
lation of experience. Nor could all the races 
which were derived from various sources and 
lived widely apart and gradually came under the 
iinflitence of the Aryan ciAdlisation fallow strictly 
the ideals set forth by those intellects of thf 
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time which regulated their own small society. 
Hinduism, as at present understood, is a social 
organisation recognising the caste system of 
varying degreCvS of rigidity, and believing in the 
transmigration of souls. Nevertheless there 
underlies a principle too subtle to be analysed, 
yet recognisable as a whole. It is the ideals of 
the upper classes of a society, not always the 
practices of individuals, by wliich it has to be 
appraised. For my present purpose 1 shall 
endeavour to look at the problem of pract ical 
eugenics from the point of view of the Brahmans 
who lived within the five cctiun ies preceding 
the Christian era, the middle age of the Hindu 
civilisation. 

(1) Nai'urai^ Eugenics. 

(a) You miirrv. 

The question at tlie outset thcroJbrc is : What 
was the fundanietUal idea about marriage ? In 
other words, why should men and women 
marry? The answer is clear. Yon shall marry 
in order that you may have a puitni^ a son. It 
is not, lor pleasure, the satisfaction of racial in- 
stinct, that you should marry. You may marry 
for pleasure, and such a marriage may be law- 
ful ; l)Ut you sli ill marry that you may have a 
puttnij a sou. The mating of men and women 
resulting in no son has always been regarded 
as ridiculous and has furnished a commonplace 
metaphor when an object is not gained inspitc 
of the best preparations. The non-birth of a 
son is a calamity, the untortunate coiqde is to 
be pitied. For a son is a blessing from Heaven, 
from Prnjiipnii^ tlie Lord of peoples. Therefore 
it is not dhiirrrm, if yon lead a life of celebacy ; 
you violate His will, and go against His crea- 
tive impulse. Celebacy is selfish ; it shirks 
parenthood. 

Marriage is therefore obligatory. Bui the 
peculiarity of the obligations is that the penalty 
for non-pcrformanee is sufiered not by the oireiul- 
ing individual, but by his ancestors. The law- 
givers declared that a sou is necessary in order 
that the ancestors may be pleased. Thev" put it 
in a different way and said that the ancestors 
long fo> offerings from their descendants, and 
you should therefore leave a son behind. The 
Furans, which were composed for the masses, 
went further and said that the ancestors do not 
live in peace, indeed they live in a bell until they 
receive homage from their son. 

This requires some explanation. The reference 
to ancestor worship and to licll-habitation i.s 
considered lightly the modern. The fact appears 
to be that he has ceased to think in the way his 
ancestors did, and fails to realise the significance 
of tile racial instinct. Etymolbgically the word 
‘son’ is the same as the Sanskrit siwu or su/ia, 
an offspring. It is a bud ; a blossom produced 
by^the meeting of the germ-cells. The Hindu 
idea is that the father is re-born in the mother 
in the form of a son to continue tlie current of 
life. The ancestors were the trustees of a life- 


principle appointed by the creator for the fulfil- 
ment of IlivS wishes. .\nd is it not their duty to 
see that the life-current does not cease and is in 
no way vitiated ? This is Weismannism in a 
spiritual garb; or as Bergson puts it, * ‘life is 
like a current passing from germ to germ 
through tlie medium of a developed organism,’* 
only he forgets to^;idd that it is a .sin to stop the 
current. Tlie hiunaii body is a tabernacle of God, 
and It is folly to be deprived of the higlu;^si pri- 
vilege imc nu'iy aspire to. CouKl a man be what 
he is without his ancestors ? If it is their dharma 
to feel filial affection, it is eiiually his dharma 
to reci]>roeate the feeling. Sociologically, a son 
is an asset to the society, for he forms one of 
the individuals. A soilless woman is nbira, 
without a valiant proLoclor, after the death of 
her husband. 

But the woi\l fnittra implies more. It is 
usually derived iri^m the S.iusLrii root, pu, to 
make pure, to atone for ; and i\ ptiitrn is one who 
atones for the onussious of duties of the father. 
A man makes vfirio.is resolves, but cannot see 
them all realised iluruig his lifelime. His rCwSO 
lutions prove false, and he oouuuits sins. He is 
reborn as son aiul keeps on in the line until Ids 
sin is absolve<l. Tfierc i.s eoiitiiiuity not only of 
the physical body, but also of the mind and 
spirit ill the work which was left undone, licnec 
every offsjiriug is not the son for whom the 
aiice’stors pine! An offspring is merely a tnnaya, 
srnUtUi, an exieasion of the ancestral line. The 
son is the nLiiuijn, born of Me, and of no one 
else. He alone ea.u say that 1 and my fiither arc 
one, none other. Verily, he is the father and 
vson combined, and his worsidp of ana\stor is no 
other than the worship of tla nnivcr.sal soul 
present in the genn-eells. He inherits the ances- 
tral property ; (or he is llic lather, grandfathers 
and greatgrandfathers of ihe family, and the 
title to the property cannot di.sappear because 
of the transfoniialioiis of tlic physical envelope. 
He is the true extcnsitui of the aiiec.stor in body,^ 
mind, and spirit, iind extension <>( the will oi 
the Lonl of peoples manifest in them. There- 
fore, he is the jniUru, tlie tlarling ol'thc parents. 

i h) Marry in your Class hut outside your 
)'\'nriily line, 

A word or two is necessary on the origin and 
significance of caste. Vedic scholars tell us that 
in the bulk of the Kigveda the Aryans seem to 
recognise two classes, a. class to which they 
themselves belonged and a second class including 
the non-Aryans, the dn^as. In a. later portion of 
the book there is the men Lion of four varnas^ the 
Aryans forming the first lliivc, and the dasas 
thc'fourth. Tlie primary meaning of varna is 
a covering, hence a dye, a colour, and hence 
a class. I suspect that the Aryans at first 
rccoaguiscd only two vanms, the white-coloured 
and tlie black-coloured peoples. The colour of 
their skin was white, and they belonged the 
Arya varna ; while that of the other {||epples, the 
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non-Aryans, was black, and these formed the 
(Jasa-varna. Certain Aryans performed the 
sacrifices, and became ultimately Brahmans, the 
priests ; others fought the battles with the 
contending aborigines, the dnsyus, and formed 
Kshatriyas, th< military class ; wliii< the general 
mass of the Aryan population engaged in agri- 
culture and pastoral pursuits, and was known 
as Vis or Vftisya, the people. It is likely the 
OCCU|!)ations favoured the development of shades 
of red nnd yellow in the skins of the Kshatriyas 
and Yaisyas respectively. In treatises on gems 
we find a classification, say, of diamonds, into 
four varnas ; those of white colour were recog- 
nised as belonging to the I>r<ahmana vnriui, 
those of red colour to the Kshatriya vavnii, 
those of yellow colour to the Vaisya yarn a, ancl 
those of black colour to the Ih'isn or Sudra 
vartin. Manu and other law-givers speak of 
varna, and not of /a^/, the proper word for caste. 
Kwia or colour does not refer to Inrlh, as jnii 
does. They declare that there is no fifth v/irna 
besides the four. The Aryans l)clonging to the 
first three vartias liad a higher status th«an the 
Dasas or Sudras, because the latter belonged 
to the conquered race, ami were illiterate and 
generall.y unclean. Any of the three higher 
classes would not as a rule cat with the Sudras. 
But those that were domestic servants could 
offer food cooked by them to their siqicrior 
masters, The Sudras were the slaves of their 
masters and could be purchased and inherited 
like chattel. 

When the .\ryans consisted of one race, .and 
were few, every one caiuld marry whom he or 
she liked, and every one was e(]ually likel^^ to be 
the product of evcr3' possible male and female. 
But such a state could lianlly have continued 
long. No two persons are born alike, and the 
differences of eharaeter and disiiosilion led to 
differences of oeeiipat.it)n. The enormous jiart 
played by environment helped in making certain 
characters more frctpicnt ami possibly dOininaiit 
in the individuals of each occupational class. 
Nature could not but have asserted^ hcrscH in 
selective mating, ami then in assortativc 
mating ; and the finindalion was laid uf class 
licredity and the formation of classes. 'j1ic 
non-Aryans coming into frcciucnt contact and 
conflict accentuated the development of class 
feeling. We can imagine the repugnance of the 
Aryans to marry non-Aryan women and to give 
them a status similar to their own. Vci. we 
may be sure, such matings were not infrc(|uenl, 
resiiltinp in a race of cross-breeds. The traiis- 
niissibiliiy of skin-eolour is still obscure. It 
seems racial colours blend in crosses, ami though 
many inl'crgrading colours exist, there is a 
tendency, often wcH-marhed, to scgrcgaliou. The 
intergrading colours arc diluted colours, while 
the deeper colours arc saturated colours of the 
Bavie i«gi*<?dient. Besides the colour there were 
certainly other cliavaetcrs which differentiated 
the non-A\ryansJVotn the Aryans. At least some 


of these segregated, and by the Mcndelian 
principle there were among the cross-bred an 
Aryan type, a non-Aryan type, and a mixed type. 
The ‘dominants’ and the ‘recessives’ could be 
easily assigned places ; but what to do with the 
‘impure dominants’ perplexed the Aryan socio- 
logists. The purists were horrified at the 
uncertainty of blood caused by crossing, and 
vehemently condemned the creation of hybrids. 

It was, however, too late in the day to retrace 
the steps. In spite of the denunciation the evil 
of fresh accession of hybrids to the society 
increased. When the nnmber was small, the 
crosses did not attract much attention. Nor 
were they considered of much moment when an 
Aryan community came to a new place ami 
remained in an unsettled state. With longer 
sta}' and growth of neighbourly feeling bctv.xcii 
the two races, an Aryan could pursuade himself 
to accept a Sudm woman as liis wfife. Here was 
thus a fresh door opened for the formation of 
a. race of half-hreefls. At first these belonged to 
the fathers’ family, and received their status. 
But, those who hajipeiicd to resemble their nou- 
Aiwau mothcT s stood in the way of complete 
amalgamation. The idea of heredity took 
firm root, the importance of j^^otra or pedigree 
was recognised, ami classes became castes ol’ 
hcred i ta ry eh arac t er , 

A new custom arose. A man of a higher cla.ss 
was permitted to marry a woman of a lower 
class, even a Sudra woman, but not the reverse. 
The marriage of an Aryan male with a Sudra 
fcm.'ile was, however, discouraged. Some con- 
demned their marriage, and the restriction react- 
ed upon the three higher classes also. The result 
was that iiiter-class marriage became intra-claSvS. 
There is some evidence to show that inspitc of 
diseouragement t’le regukvrity of the order was 
reversed ami marri.ngcs between an inferior male 
and superior female, used to take place, though 
not as fre(piently as marriages in the regular 
order. No case has \x*t been found in Avhich the 
male was a Sudra, or even a Vaisya. There are 
iiiauA' reasons to account for this remarkable 
state. The first is that the Brahmans and the 
K.shatriyas often competed for supremacy and 
became rivals. Mandage between equals takes 
place oftener than between unequals. As far as 
history goes, the Yaisyas, the mass of the Aryan 
population, never competed with the other 
.\rvaus for supremacy, but were contented with 
their occupation of traders and agriculturists. 
The vSiuiras were serfs and artisans and were 
never allowed to rivSe. The second reason is 
found in the pride of class, and the third in the 
theory of heredity to be explained later on. 

Kxamplcs of marriages in the regular order arc 
numerous, and such marriages are .said to have 
oeeiiiTed even as late as the 12th century a. B. 
But the status of the children was lo vgered 
from that of the father to that of the mother. 
The four classes were maintained. But those 
who were horn of inferior male and siii>erior 
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female could not be taken into the mothers’ 
class. These were regarded as true hybrids and 
classed with the Sudras. The result of the union 
of a hybrid and a pure was regarded as worse. 
There would be only six classes of hybrids in tlic 
above sense ; but the number of crosses between 
hybrids' and pures and between hybrids and 
h3'brids was large. In this way Manu explains 
the formation of various castes of various stati.s. 
There is nothing inprobable in the scheme wliich 
would apply only to the particular tracts known 
to him. As regards the people of other tracts he 
tells us to determine their caste by their occupa- 
tion. On the whole it will be seen that rightly 
or wrongly the theory of heredity maintained 
b3" the law-givers was at the boUom of the 
caste S3\stem. 

In the early period the castes were occupa- 
tional ; and none could niarrj’' within tlic gotra. 
one of the same lineage, but not without the 
caste. In later period the Hindtt soeietv was 
divided into and castes, and the latter 

into various .sections and sub-sections, based 
on occupation, geopraphical situation, and 
also on custom and forms of rituals accepted by 
them. The circle of choice of matches has thus 
been narrowed almost to a point undreamt 
of bet ore. There has alwa3’S been a third res- 
triction common to all societies in varying 
dcgrcCvS. The bride must uot lie w ilhin five 
degrees/m the mother’s and seven degrees on 
the father’s side. This prohibition varied to 
some extent in diiVcrent times and places. Thus 
in the Vedic age* marriage was allowed between 
members of the third or fourth generation. 
Probably the cflfecTs of consanguineous tnarriages 
were perceived, and rigoroius action was taken 
to prev’ciit them. What is noticeable is the 
line drawn between the degrees on the mother’s 
and tile father’s side, five on the former and 
seven on * the latter. The male germ-cell is 
throughout siip])oseil to be more potent than 
the female. Ihoadly speaking the Hindu 
society is divided into four v/irnaa or classes, 
each vnnui into jiitis or castes, each /VU/ into 
goiras or lines, each gotrn into A'i//a.s or familie.s, 
etc., etc. Sudras have of course no gotraa of 
their own, forming as they do a mixed popula- 
tion. Latterly they have claimed to belong to 
the ^otrus of their priests, IbrgcTting the ob- 
vious anomaly of the scheme and proclaiming 
their own descent. Once, however, agolrii\'> 
acknowledged, there is no possibility of con- 
sanguineous marriage which might occur with- 
out it. 

Having regard to the circumstances in which 
the Aryans found themselves, the division 
into classes, and classes into castes, was in- 
evitable. We are apt to compare the past 
with the present, and to judge old customs 
and usages in the light of the present. 
But consider for a moment the long interval and 
the long distance the old Hindu society travers- 
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ed, the natural desire of consolidating the 
various element on the one hand and of freedom 
on the other, the undoubted spiritual and in* 
tellcctiial superiority of the Brahmans and 
equality undoubted inferiority of the Sudras, who 
could Iw their mere numerical strength swamp 
the Aryans, the cver-incrcasing mixed popula- 
tion and the Mcndelirm inheritance. No intellect 
can frame laws to suit all times. The caste sys- 
tem has defects, but none can be blind to its 
merits. The cult of ceveh caste raised the 
people iijimcnsclv in moral conscience, and, 
turned the socict.v into a coiifederae\^ of republics. 
The ancioni law-givers framed laws to suit their 
societx'. and it is iu»t ihcirfauUiflhetrdescen- 
d lilts choose Iti forget the altered cireumslances 
and ignore the principle running through the 
institutions. Tlicse descendants have rather 
aliercxl them by fidl.nving some injunctions and 
discarding others. Take t he ease of intra-easte 
marri.ige. It is a form of inter-breeding, onl}" 
on a large scale. 11 is doubtful if it secures the 
desired ].urliv of line; but it teiid.s undoubtedly 
to weaken the eoustitution, and, if Icmg conti- 
nued, to ])art.ial sterility. The Census keporis 
ajipear to eon firm lids physiological fact. It i.s 
said that lliiuliiization, whicli implies imitation 
of the jiractieos of the higher castes, is accom- 
panied bv a reduction of fecundiiy nnd by an 
incre.asc of longevibv. This is, hovvever, not 
peculiar to the Hindu Society. “It is a recog- 
nised fact that in most civilised societies of 
Buro])o the rate of increase Is greater in the 
lower grades than in the higher. As a result 
the net fertility of the undesirables is greater 
than the net iertility of the normal types of the 
more capable classes.” Take the Hralunan popu- 
lation of Bengal. .-Vecording to the last census 
it is about twelve lavs and a halt onl^a It is 
cas\^ to see that the rate of increase has been 
abnormally small or the Brahman population 
must have been a mere handful only a tlionsand 
years ago, unless the majority had swelled the 
ranks of ntm- Brahmans. Hindus instituted 
Kulinisni in the lielief that good qualities can be 
})assed on. Tlic belief is founded on fact. But 
there must be some means of stopijing the flow 
oft/lints. Knlinism \ 9 > practically in-breeding of 
selected tyi)es. But it is forgotten that this in 
successful up to a certain limit and soon reaches 
a uniform dead level from which descent is rapid 
unless rigorous selection is continually main- 
lained. Mcmielians tell us that the distinction 
of iiitra-racial and inter-racial heredity has no 
foundation in fact. What would tliey say to 
the su})porters of the distinction of intra-caste 
and. in tcr-caslc heredity ? The recognition of 
numerous subdivisions of a caste within whkh 
ttiatriage is at present confined has also tended 
to the practice of inter-breeding to an extent 
iindreamt of by the ancient l«aw-givers. The 
loss of vigour and virility thus occasioned Jiay 
be one of the important causes of the dying of 
the Hindus as a race. 
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(c) Marry the fit. 

In the Vedic age marriage took place between 
persons of full tlevelopment. There was then 
the free play of that human feeling which is 
called ‘love’, which guided the socie ty in increas- 
ing its ]30pithi .ion. In the post- Vedic period we 
find mention of child marriiigc. but it is not to 
be supposed tliat this custom was universal. 
Majiu describes eight different forms of marriage. 
Of these the j^auclharva and tlie svnvrun \ ara 
forms were true love-man inges. The marriage 
by capture was also not unknown. In his 
treatise on sex, Vatsa.yana expresses the opinion 
that for romantic love the bride should not be 
younger than the groom by more than three 
years. Eugenists believe that tlie most imjiulsive 
and instinctive unions, cus often happen between 
degenerates and jierverts, are most frequently 
the worst as regards progeny. fVoljablv similar 
considerations let the brahmans to make 
marriage more or less independent of the 
impulses of 3^011 th and to recognise the. p raja- 
patya form as most coiulucive to the well-being 
of the progen\a It is at present the onlv form 
of marriage in Hindu society ; that based on a 
price for the bride being looked uj)on with 
discredit. 

The so-called ehild-marringe was maitdy 
confined to the brahmans. The bride used to 
be a child of S to 12 3 'cars, but the groom a 
young mail of 21 to 30. Asa rule the age of 
the groom was three times the age of the bride. 
According to Susruta ( Saiira, Chap. W ), an 
old medical writer of imbouaded authority, a 
man on attaining the age of 2 -t years should 
marry a girl of 12 . The elder Vagl)hata {Savira, 
Chap. I.) reduces the age of the youth to 21, 
Hence the so-called ehildunarriage is a half- 
truth. In the next place a girl wile did not 
necessarily mean a girl mother. Susnua (Sutra, 
Chap. XXXV.) tells us that a male attains man- 
hood on reaching the age of 25 year.s, and a 
female womanhood on reaching the age of IG 
years, and a girl becoming .a mother before 15 
brings death upon her child (vSVinra; Chap. X.). 
He adds that “if born, the child docs not live 
long, and if it lives, it remains a weakling.” 
Some are of opinion that the age of pidicrty of 
girls was much higher than it is now. The fact 
seems to be that what goes l)y the name of 
marriage is really betrothal. Tlie real marriage 
has lost its former importance, and the 
betrothal is mistaken for the marriage. It is 
to be noted that immature mothers and young 
mothers arc not the same. Hindu soeieU’ used 
to have >’'Oung niothcrs, but not immature 
mothers, Wlicther young mothers are belter 
for the race than old mothers is a question not 
yet studied hy eugenists, though there appear 
to be some statistical data in favour of the 
former. 

is difficult to say what led the Brahmans 
to raisq the marriageable age of young men. 


I can put forward three hypotheses. The first 
is that the great disparity of age may have a 
biological significance in determining the sex and 
longevity" of the offspring. Probably more male 
than female children are born, probably the 
famil 3 ' remains small. The second consideration 
depends on the period during which the parents 
remain fertile. According to Susruta (Sutra, 
Chap. XT V) the puberty of females commences 
after 1 2 and continues till 50. The child-bearing 
age of females may be taken to extend from the 
fifteenth to the forty fifth 3 ^ear, i.e., for 30 
years ; while males I'emain virile up to a longer 
age, say, to sixty years. Therefore males 
marrying at 30 and females at 12, both the 
husband and the wife remain fruitful for the 
same period, thc 3 " leading a life of continence 
afterwards. The third consideration depends 
upon the period of studentship. The young 
men if not of the Sudra caste, had to spend some 
3 "ears in the home of their preceptor or at a 
university, as there was at Taxila, for educa- 
tion. During the period they were not permitted 
to indulge in any form of sensual pleasure. 
The courses of study occupied some years, 
prol)al)] 3 ^ up to the ages 21 to 32, after which 
they returned home and married. The niarri' 
agcable age could not therefore be less. It 
seems that this period for education was 
.arrived at iVtuii a general jdan of life. The 
duration of life was taken to be 100 years. 
Some, like Valsayaua, divides this into three 
equal portions, and assigns the first portion to 
the acquisition of knowledge, the second to that 
of wealth and to tlic gratification of desires, 
and the thinl to s]>iritual culture and virtuous 
acts. Alanu and others divide the full space of 
live vScorcs into four eqiial portions. There the 
period of studeir^hip cannot be less than 25 
3 "cars. The great dispant 3 ^ of iige was probabh' 
meant onlv^ for the Brahmans. Thus we find in 
the Ramayaua that Rama was married at IG, 
and his consort Sita being 011 I 3 " G (Ikila, Chap. 17 
and Aran 3 'a, Chap. 47). Cliaiuikva advises 
marriage of princes at 10 . The Kshatriyas 
were allowed man 3 " licences which were denied 
to others, and the marriageable age varied in 
different times and in different circumstances. 

The object of marr 3 dng a child- wife was to 
train her iq) in the famil 3 " (\f tJie husband and to 
accustom her to the new environment. There is, 
however, a very important aspect of the child- 
marriage which has entirel 3 ^ escaped the 
attention of the critics. The marriage was not 
left to tlie whim of the children ; their consent 
was never sought b 3 ' their parents or other 
guardi.ans, and these latter settled the match 
for them. There might occasion.ally have 
been marriages of convenience ; but an examina- 
tion at' the details show that the society took 
upon itself the duty^ of finding suitable matches 
with the distinct object of producing fine 
people. Likes and dislikes, love at first sight and 
the hundred other impulses of youth had no 
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place. What can be stranger than crushing na- 
ture’s youthful impulses ? But it is a fact that 
the society did not countenance them but went 
forward to ragulate marriage from the racial 
point of view. Marriage without fondness is 
of course a calamity ; but the psychical aspect 
may prove stronger than the physical. There 
is selection, bitt no “sexual selection”. Critics 
of eugenic marriage have said in the West 
that eugenists wish them all to be ‘‘forcibly 
married by the police”, and that they want 
to substitute for human marriage and parent- 
hood “the methods of the stud farm.” It 
seems the Hindus had long ago anticipated the 
modern eugenists and made a practical 
application of genetic principles to iheir own 
population. They adopted measures both for 
the extinction of the criminal and dcgeneiatc 
and for the persistence of strains regarded as 
desirable. 

Let us hear what the Gribya Sntrns say. 
“lyet him first examine the family of the in I ended 
bride or bridegroom, those who arc on the 
mother’s and on the hithcr’.s side. Let him 
give the girl to a young man endowed with 
intelligence. Let liini marry a girl that shows 
the characteristics of intelligence, t>caiily and 
moral conduct, and who is free from disease.” 
(Asvaln} nnn), “Let him marry a girl of good 
family and character, with auspicious 
characteristics, and of good health. Good 
family, a good character, auspicious charactcris- 
tics, ieafning and good licalth : these are the 
accomplishments ofa bridegroom.” i Apnst^ujibn). 
In every lawbook and in mnuy Piiraius we arc 
asked \o select gilds and youngmeii of 
“auspicious cliaracicristics” (siihiksli/inrt). In 
modern phraseology these arc eugenic charac- 
teristics. Whether these wore correctly as- 
certained or not is bc.sidc our purpo.se now. 
A vast literature appears to have been in 
existence, iind Varaha (5th century) has long 
chapters which might be u.seful to the modern 
hiometricians. For instance, he tcdls us to 
examine “the stature, weight, gait, joints, 
general physicptc, the colour of tlio eyes, palms, 
nails, itc., the brilliancy of the teeth and eyes, 
voice, the five characteristics, the shape of 
the face, the ten parts of the body, ami clear- 
ness of complexion.” Apparctnly there were 
experts in these matters of ])liysical fitne.ss, one 
of whom was Sainudra, who inid a school of his 
own. Similar directions are found in many 
Purans, as, for example, the (xartula and Vishnu, 
which served to disseminate the knowledge to 
the masses. The medical w(Md<s of Charaka 
and Stisruta have also many hints. V«atsayana 
treats of the subject from the* sexual point of 
view. 

Mankind was divided into various classes 
according to character. The well-known classi- 
fication into three, known as the ‘divine’, the 
'human’ and the ‘demonian’ occurs in Charaka, 
Varaha, and others, though some have counted 


four and others hve classes. Varaha tells us 
that “persons of the ‘divine' class arc altruistic, 
mild, and aflectionate ; those of the ‘hitman’ 
class are always of good character, kind to 
their friends, and fond of music and oniamcnts 
(i.e,, possess a fine ic.sthetic sense) ; and those of 
the ‘demonian’ class are ill-leinpcred, wicked, 
fecble-mimlcd, degenerate, garrulous, dirty and 
fatty.’ It is said iliat when both the male and 
the female belong to the same class, the making 
is the best ; when tlie male belongs to the ‘divine’ 
class and tlic Icniale to the ‘human’, the mating 
is second best ; and that other combinations are 
incompatible. It appears that there were ex- 
perts, probably like the present ,L:lintnkfis or 
match-makers, who used to study family his- 
tory and pedigree and advise peoi)lc in the selec- 
tion of suitable irialches. It is no wonder that 
the aid of nstroIc>g\ was alsf> invoked for the 
purpo^^e. For uni ting, however carefully coi^- 
:dd<‘iv(i. is a lea.]) int'o me unknown. 

M.anu declares that “a child may he given 
away in ni.n-ringe b<n . e .age il a youiiginan of 
i'xvcllcnt t'haractcr, (ainily and plivsiijue be 
fonuil.” On the other h.and, “lei the girl rather 
remain a imiid .all her life than be wetlded to one 
devoid of good (jualilies.” Mami enjoins the 
nvoiilaiicc of Hie following kiml.s of families, 
even if they are gre.al in other ^''^siiccts and 
wealthy, \/>., those in whieli the usual good 
practices of life are eousiiieuous by ihcir absence, 
in which no male children are born, in which the 
members are illiterate .and do not study the 
Vedas, in which the inemliers are very hairy, 
afllicled with hemorrhoids, tnbereulosis, dyspep- 
sia, epilef)sy, while leprosy and leprosy. The 
eommenlalor, Kulluka, adds lhai the diseases 
arc transmitted and the j)rogcnv inherits the 
evils. Mann enjoins us to avoid the girls whose 
c\'cs are brown, hair t.awny, body copiously 
hairy, who possess extra organs or oilier abnor- 
malilic.s, and who are invalids and vixens. 

There may not be Initb in the hereditary 
eliaracters of the defects enumerated above, and 
some though lieritablc may not bo ordinarily 
eonsiilcred to ]>e m:itcrial to well-being. The 
intciiLion was imdoubtediy the improvement 
of the race f)y in.arriagc between families inheri- 
ting good f[ualities and posse.ssing good environ- 
ment. The iniuuctions are stringent, and appar- 
ently many males and females h.'id to remain 
single throughout their lik*. They lived in the 
socieU', yet were segrcgnietl for the jiurposc of 
population. It is likely that many swelled the 
ranks of the cdcbales, the saara.s/s and 

in. Hindi" Thi-cvky oi- Hiiheditv. 

A people who produced some of the master- 
minds of the world and ^^erc yet apparently 
fast idioms even in the minor details of life could 
not but have speculated on the destiny of man. 
To the philosophers who maintained the 
thesis tliat whatever exi.sts will exists flud 
whatever does not will not, the ^ answer 
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was simple. A man is wliat he is, because he is 
born with certain potentialities which become 
manifest in the environment in which he lives. 
To be more precise, he is what he is on account 
of two factors, viz., (1 ) claiva or karnmsay a, a 
natural tendency acquired by previous actions, 
and (2) pnrn. -lukara, his presciu eflforts. The 
iirst determines his birth, his indiviiluality, his 
longevity and his ability, the qualities inherent 
in tjie gcrm-eells, and the second the environ- 
ment. In other words, he is what he is because 
of heredity and environment. TJu* TIindu philo- 
sophers maintain that both are essential for 
every work done by him. TIis cflTort is limited b}'' 
his inherited capacity. 

Manu (Chap. TX) as an ecclesiastic doctor 
has something to say in support of his laws. 
He compares the wife to soil and the husband 
to seed and maintains that all organisms 
are the product of the union of the two. 
When both are good, the product is the 
best. “Of the two,” Manu tells us, “the 
seed appears to be more potent, since no 
organisms deviate from the character of the 
seeds. It is also seen that i)lant seeds sown in 
the same soil in the right seasons do not fail to 
^ow up into plants resembling those which 
bore the seeds, but do not inherit the qualities 
of the soil. Like begets like, paddy begets 
paddy and never an oilseed like sesamum.” 

From this illustration it appears that Manu 
regarded the fetnalc germ as complcmetitary to 
the male, the functions of the former being 
mainly nutritional and that of the latier of the 
nature of a determiner. He appears to have 
anticipated the modern view tliat the sluggish 
ovum is a store of nutritive material, and the 
active sperm cell is its antithesis. This doctrine, 
however, explains why Manu x)refcrred intra- 
class marriage, and why, according to him, 
regular inter-class marriage is more dcsiral)le 
than marriage in the reverse order. Intra-elass 
marriage is based on the general rule of marriage 
of equals. The consequence is more far-rcaching 
than we commonly imagine. The rule goes 
against the mating of iinequals, the* fit and the 
unfit. It eneotiragcs the mating of two fit, and 
also even that of two unfit and leaves the 
consequence to the law of ‘natural selection.’ 
We are here not called upon to justify Miami’s 
view of claSvS or caste-heredity or to consider 
whether this has a foundation in fact. As 
regards inter-class or inter-enste marriage he 
probably argued that it ivS an abuse of national 
asset if the determiner is of inferior quality. 
None of the ancient writers were in favour of 
crosses between inferior male and superior 
female. 

, It was, however, considered possible to make 
up for the undesirable strain of the female by 
Successive addition of the desirable strain in the 
progeny. Thu^ Manu tells us that if a 
Btlkhman marries a Sudra wife and gets a 
daughte}*, and if the daughter marries a 


Brahman and 'so on for six generations, the 
seventh in the line becomes a Brahman on 
account of the continued increase of excellence 
of the seed. Conversely, the offspring of a 
Brahman husband and a Sudra wife becomes a 
Sudra in the seventh generation if the successi\ e 
descendants marry Sudra women. In the case 
cf a Brahman marrying a Vaisya woman it 
takes five, and marrying a Kshatriya woman 
three generations cither for a rise to the 
Brahman quiilitj' or a fall to the Vaisya and 
K.shatriya quality, respectively. In other words, 
the four classes of people represented four classes 
of characteristics in the order of 04, 10, 4,1 from 
the highest to the lowesst. If this be admitted 
and heredity of the class characters be true, 
Mamt followed the advice of modern cugenists 
and the practice of animal breeders, weakness 
in one being mated with strength in the other. 

As regards the question of relative strength 
of nature and nurture the ancients were unarih 
moiis in the view that nature is more powerful. 
Manu tells us to marry in the best families in 
order that the progeny' may grow better. But 
a girl born in an ignoble family but excellent in 
every respect may lie married. In other words, 
the qualities of an individual are more essential 
than environment. Nature is supreme, like the 
natural colour of charcoal which cannot he 
changed by washing a hundred times. The 
imbecile will remain imbecile inspite of good 
home and education, and the incurable incur- 
able ins])itc of asylums and hospitals. The 
view has so permeated the Hindu mind that 
notwithstanding its feeling of com])assion for 
all creatures it regards charity" to lepers as a 
sill, s'ince there is no help and the v^^ooner they 
disappear the better for them as well as for 
society. 

But what led the Hindus to marry child 
wives ? Not merely Mamt and other socio- 
religious lawgivers, and politicians like 
Chanakyn but medical authorities also have 
prescribed cliikl marriage, limiting the age of 
the intended wife to 12. The reasons I 
have suggested before appear to me inadequate 
to explain the universality of the custom. We 
should therefore seek further explanation, 
Hindu ])arents have certainly jtreferred male to 
female children. The reason is obvious. Male 
children are useful to the parents. To the 
Hindus tliey are useful in this world as well as 
in the next, in the latter because they continue 
the race. Female children are useful only in 
the next world. Hindu parents literally give 
away their daughters as the highest gift that 
lies in them to make. It is a gift for the purpose 
of creation in the name of Prajapati, the Lord 
of peoples ; and an eu^enist would say, a gift 
to the race. Such a gift must be spotless, or it 
becomes a sin. The girl must therefore be a 
virgin. The minimum age of puberty was 
found to be 12, which Iwame the maximum 
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limit of the marriageable age. Some \N'ere not 
so sure, and reduced it to l(h 

But this sanctity of gift could not have 
weighed heavily with the general population. 
We can understand the abhorrence one feels at 
the birth of an illegimate child, and the 
solicitude of parents to preserve the natural 
spotlessness of their daughters. We can also 
understand how a fastidious race like the 
Hindus could be hypercritical in these mailers 
of purity. But when we remember Unit the 
same race enjoined and gave religious sanction 
to a wife to get a son b^^ a brother or a kinsman 
of the husband when the latter was either dead 
or incurably diseased, we pause and wonder and 
ask whether the explanation is (‘oircct. There 
must have been felt dire necessity for maintain- 
ing the population. If not for increasing it, and 
the loss ot a single jx^issihlc male was a matter 
of immense concern to the community. But the 
male to be born must be of the approved (lualit y. 
The I.evirate law ensured the jjroereation of the 
desirable. 1 wonder if the eugenic idea could go 
further. Stripped of religions ceremonies and 
conse(|Ucnt sanctity, Hindu marriage was in its 
essence purely eugenic, and savoured more of the 
methods oi animal breeders than those of human 
beings. I think tlie Hindu ecclesiastical and 
mctlicai doctors believed in telegonv, 'The siii)- 
poscil iLlluencc on tlie progeny of a female of a 
sire with which >she had previously been mated. 
If, for , instance, a puredjred bitch is accidentally 
mated with a mongrel, it is said that she is 
spoiled for further breeding. That is, her hiture 
offspring by a male of her breed will tend to par- 
take of the niongrel character.” This belief is 
said to be vvidesjiread among practical breeders, 
thongh careful experiments have failed to subs- 
tantiate it. Manu (Chap. IX) condemns adul- 
tery on various grounds, one of which is that 
the odspring of tlie union belongs to the husband 
and not to Hie atlnlterer, just as a deer shot by 
one l>elongs to him and not to another who 
shoot the animal again. I'or according 
to Manu, the husband and the wife are one 
and the same. I think these and similar other 
‘ statements imply more than what is on the 
surf?icc, and i^ossibly a belief in telegonv. 

While Manu gave a bare outline of the in- 
heritance of specific characters and left the 
beredit\" of individual characters obscure, Hindu 
medical writers, as expected, elaborated a 
theop' from their point of view. Thus, Cliaraka 
(Sar/ra, Chap. IH), like the philosophers, 
maintain that birth is no other than unfolding 
of xvhat already exists. The embrj'o may be 
said to be born as well as no,t-born. It is the 
result of the union of male and female seeds and 
w soul. Any one of the three is ineffectual. 
The male seed contains the essence of the whole 
body, each organ funiishing its quota ( Chap. 
IV ). ^ Susruta ( Sarirat Chap. IV ) is more 
explicit, and states that the parental seed per- 
vades the entire body just as fat does fresh miUs 
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and sugar the juice of the sugarcane, It exists 
in the body in a subtle state just as the ^mell 
of a flower exists in its biul though it is nc^t 
jKreeived (SuUa, Chap. XIV). The cmbrj'O just 
formed possesses all the organs ; they arc in- 
visible on account of their niimitcness, just as 
the fibres, pulp, stone and kernel of the ripe 
mango are not seen when the fruit is very young 
(iSanVa, Chap. III). From these it is clear that, 
according to these authors, the parental need is 
a complete whole, a man in miniature. As 
Charaka (Sarini, Chap. Ill) puts it, as the model 
ofamanis obtained by casting molten metals 
in mould, the original being made of l>ccs* wax, 
the future man is likewise prescni in the sperm 
east in tlie moukl of Hie ovum. So is the case 
with all animals. 

Bui how toaeofiuiH for iudividunl characters ? 
And a {|ucstiou is aske*l in Charaka (vSVtnVa, 
Chap. Ill), v//.. Ibtw is it I !iat tlu' progeny of 
those wb.o arc stupid, blind, hiimp-backcd, 
dumb, dwarf deformed or crippled, insane, 
leprous, and of tlu^se who sjieak indistinetlv 
through Hie nose and who are allH/ted with 
white spots on Hie skin not always inherit 
these eharaeters ? 'fhe reply is that, though 
the .secfl contains all the organs iiotcntially, 
none of tlie eharaeters can appear in the children 
unless it is aflbeted. The partii ukir character 
must be ])re.seiit in the seetl before it can be 
transmiiled. Tlu* presence or absence of any 
vT these is deteriniiied by “desHnv”. The 
jdiysical l>ody is m>t ilie only thing to be 
considered. There is soul regulating the sense 
organs ami the mind, and there are actions 
of previous bii Lhs whieli are unknown. 

l.caving aside for the [iresenl the S])intuat 
aspect of the ((uestion, the Hindu theory goes 
far beyond VVeisinann’s theory of the continuity 
of the germplasni, and reads almost like the 
theory of unit characters. It was not worked 
up iif detail ; but there was the basis in the 
axiom that nothing can either be created or 
destroyed. The medical incn did not deny the 
inheritance of certain diseases and deformities, 
Susrnta i!>utrn, Chap. XXIV), for instance, men- 
tions leprosy, hemorrhoids, ^c., as hereditaty^ 
but not invariably. That part of the secd^ 
sliall wc say that factor ?—\Yhich is diseased or 
almornial produces a similar slate in the off- 
spring in its corresponding part | Charaka, Sari- 
ra, Chap. IVi. It is, however, noticeable that the 
medical writers gave a subordimnte place to the 
ovum, and that they did not absolutely deny 
the inheritance of '‘acquired characters”. 

The Hindus went lurther and held a theory 
on the sex-determination of the fertUifMsd ovum. 
They attacked the problem from three different 
sides. Firstlv, the ovum is supposed to remain 
in unstable equilibrium, alternately tending to 
the male and temale side until the sperm acts m 
a stimulus which sets the ovum dividing and 
determines the sex of the offspring. In thddem 
phraseology, there is the rj^hm of ipetabolism 
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eiten in the ovum as in the sex differences be- 
tween males and females. It is said that the 
tendency to the male takes place on every alter- 
nate day. Susruta adds that ripeness of the 
ovum is beneficial to the offspring. The second 
theory states that the doniinani character of 
the germ-cells determines sex. Charaka explains 
this by saying thal it means the relative condi- 
tion of the parci'ts, general mildness favouring 
the birth of a daughter and the opposite a son. 
Unfortunately the genetics of sex is still surround- 
ed with mystery, and it is not for us possible 
either to deny or to accept the hypothesis. It 
means, however, that the female contains a 
factor which makes her female and the male an- 
other factor which makes him male, and that the 
distribution of character is intlueiiced by these un- 
like factors. Ill other words, malcness or fcmalc- 
ness is associated with particular physical and 
mental characters. The latter are not as perma- 
nently stable as the former. They vary, and the 
variations indicate corresjionding variations in 
the germ-cells or the male and female factors. If 
this interpretation be correct, Charaka seems 
to hold that the dominance of either of the 
factors influences the sex of the offspring. This 
view, though conjectural, may not be incorrect. 
As far as investigations have gone the evidence 
of biology is conflicting, Charaka has, however, 
no doubt regarding his theory. Ho sa^^s that 
the dominance of sex elements determines sex, 
and that the sex elements are to some extent 
modifiaiile. The third theory is based on a belief 
that desire or willforcc and proper nutrition of 
the mother can stimulate the fertilized ovum 
cither to maleticss or to femaleness. There was 
a similar belief among other old nations that 
the imaginations of a pregnant mother may 
have a visible effect on the body and mind of the 
offspring. While Mcndelians leave to the view 
that sex like any other character is due to a 
definite unit or (feterminer, Hindu physiologists 
were of opinion that the view is jiartially frue. 
Buropcan physiology regards an individual as 
a machine worked by chemico-physical forces 
only. Hindu physiology is not merefv vitalistic 
but invokes spirit to explain the genesis of higher 
faculties, the behaviour of life as a complex. 
Hindus can never understand the machine theory 
without a machinist working througli every 
part of the machine. Charaka maintains that 
the uniting cells are part causes of the oriijin oJ' 
an Individual. The other causes are a jiarticular 
state of the parents' body, proper nutrition to 
devclope the embryo, mind to correlate the phy- 
sical body of the embryo with the psyche, and 
soul which imparts life and a latent conscious- 
ness which developes with the age of the indivi- 
dual. Once these are admitted, a belief in the 
possibility of modifying the character of the 
embryo according to our desire is merely a 
eoix>llary. Indeed there are reasons to believe 
that in some animals at least nutrition and sex 
istt comteted. CJharaka and other Hindu writers 


believed that the quality or nature of food can 
influence some of the tissues of the bodjr. There 
is a general dictum that the effect is similar to 
the cause. Besides the effect of nutrition of the 
mother and other causes, Charaka was of opi- 
nion that there are sex-dominants. For example, 
hair, nail, bone, teeth, blood vessels and liga- 
ments and sperm are inherited from the male ; 
and skin, muscles, blood, fat and certain inter- 
nal organs from the female. Susruta (Sutra, 
Chap. XXIY) states that a child becomes crip- 
pled, blind, deaf, dumb, dwarf, &c.,on account of 
injurious nurture of the pregnant mother. The 
diet, conduct and movements not only of the 
mother but of the father also dtiring the time 
preceding conception materially influence the 
child. As a plant grows healthy and strong 
when a fully developed seed is sown in the pro- 
per season in a soil supplied with nutrients, the 
same four factors make a boy handsome, strong 
and long-lived, and worthy of the parents. 

The Hindus believed in the transmigration of 
souls and therefore found no difficulty in explain- 
ing the inequality of birth, the different stations 
occupied by individuals in life, the instinct of 
self-preservation and fear of death common to 
all, the instinct of animals and even of just bom 
babies, the appearance of genius and a host of 
similar problems which Neo-Darwinians and 
Menddians leave untouched. 

IV. Nurturai. Eugenics. 

The Hindu physiologists did not leave the 
growth of the embryo to chance. Physicians 
prescribed post-eiubrionic rules of hvgiene and 
religious laAvgivcm elaborated tlienr in rituals. 
The birth ot an individual, the first (|uickening 
of a new life, is an event of supreme moment 
calling lorth an amount of preparation on the 
part of the parents which it is difficult for us 
now £o conceiv'c. The making of a new life is 
not less tremendous than the taking of one. 
The sanctity of birth is not due to its myste^3^ 
It is due to something divine in it. The series of 
ten ceremonies commencing with the expecta- 
tion of motherhood and ending with the pre- 
paration for fatherhood plainly show the 
depth of anxious care Hindu parents took on 
the line of nurtural eugenics. Here is first the 
ceremony of f^arbhndhaim, for securing a concep- 
tion, or receiving an enibty^o. After due perfor- 
mance of certain rites, the husband says to the 
wife : “Given birth to a male child : may after 
him another male be born ; their mother shalt 
thou be, of the born, and to others mayst thou 
give birth.” (Sankhayana Grihya Sutra). The 
Hindu physicians insisted on a course of 
preparation by the pai-ents and laid down rules 
for their guidance. In the third month after 
conception, on the first signs of vitality in the 
embryo, there is the ceremony of pumsavana 
for the production of a male child as desired by 
the parents. In the fourth month there is the 
ceremony of garbba-rak^kana, for the protec- 
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tion of the embryo. A month or two after, there 
is the ceremony of simantonnayanmt literally, 
the parting of the hair of the pregnant woman. 
The character of the ceremony h better under- 
stood by the Bengali name stidh-hhakshana^ 
the gratification of the desires of the expectant 
mother. After the husband has cooked a mess 
of sacrificial food containing sesamum and 
mudga beans and sacrificed to Prajapati, the 
Lord of peoples, he says to her: What dost 
thou seer* She answers : ^'Oflspring.” She eats 
the food herself and Brahman women sitting 
by her side pronounce, ‘'A mother of valiant 
sons.** Nowadays an equally nutritiotis food 
known as panchamrha, the five divine foods, 
is offered to her. It is a mixture of milk, dahi, 
butter, honey and sugar. From Susnita it 
appears that the five foods should be taken in 
the first five months, one in each month. The 
hu.sband says : ‘^May the Ordainer give to 
worshipper further life and safety : may we 
obtain His favour whose laws arc truthful.** 
The modern Hindus have mostly forgotten the 
significance of these ceremonies as well as the 
hygeinic rules which were prcscril^ed by their 
physicians in order to secure the well-being of 
the mother and the child and to impart to it 
vigour, intelligence, health, fine taste, and so on, 
by a systematic course of treatment. But ntirturc 
is not yet over with the birth of the child; there 
arc other ceremonies until the child reaches the 
age of. studentship. This for a Brahman was 
the 8th year, for a Kshatriya the 10th, and for a 
Vaisya the 12th. Education was compulsory for 
the three variins. The boy must be led to a 
teacher, and until tlie sixteenth year the time 
has not passed for a Brahman, until the twenty- 
second for a Kshatriya, and until the twenty- 
fourth for a Vaisya. If the j^oungman is so 
unfortunate as not to sit at the feet of a pre- 
ceptor, he becomes an outcast. If he is fortunate, 
he returns home after completing a course of 
studies and of self-denying practices and becomes 
the house-holder and father in his turn. For a 
man is born with three kinds of obligations, viz., 
to his Gods, to his ancestors and to his fellow- 
beings. He discharges his obligation to Gods 
by worship and meditation, his obligation to 
ancestors by begetting a son and educating him, 
and his obligation to fellow-beings by performing 
acts of chanty and hospitalit3^ None can escape 
the three-fold obligations. As a householder he 
is the pat/— the lord of the house, and his wife, 
the patni—iht lady. She is the mistress in her 
husband’s home and partakes in his religious 
duties. She is half the husband and completes 
him. It is seen that, though polygamy was 


allowed, monogamy was approved. Even tlic 
polygamous King was obliged to recognise the 
first married wife as the qitecn. It is also seen 
that, though violent invectives have been hurled 
against the frailties of women, the family in 
which they are not honoured is deserted by the 
Gods and goes to ruin. So says Manu. 

V. CONCl/USION. 

Such was, in brief, the general trend of Hindu 
eugenics as adopted in practice two thousand 
years ago. It encouraged parenthood, nay, 
made it obligatory on pain of incurring the dis- 
pleasure of ancestors, l)ut checked unfit parent- 
hood by means ol religious and ccclesiaslical laws 
md by the creation of i)ublic opinion against it. 
The marriage of a girl was a sacred gift made 
by the parents to a man worthy to receive it, 
and if it were a religious gift, it must have been 
faultless. Adolescence is preparation for parent- 
hood. It is the period when youths must learn 
and exercise self control. lie was, therefore, 
compelled to live iu l lie family of his preceptor 
where racial poison such as alcoholism and sex- 
disease could tind no entrance. So much for 
natural eugenics. The Hindus, like many other 
ancient people, seem to have excelled in nurtural 
eugenics. The special ceremonies connected with 
the advent oi‘ the unborn and iiic subsequent 
nurture both of the born and the mother raise 
their part of eugenics to the plane of religion. 
The parents are made to feel /it every step their 
responsibility in rearing with anxious care 
the man who is to continue the race. The in- 
junctions are sacred ; sacred in the belief that 
every baby is not merely huni'’n, but divine 
also. 

It is not my purpose to pass judgment, even 
if I were competent, on the time-honoured prac- 
tices collected in this paper. 1 cannot, however, 
resist the tcmplalion of asking : How is it that 
the Brahmans, who had thought out an ad- 
mirable scheme of life and j)iit ii. into practice, 
degenerated and brought upon themselves the 
miseries of the Ka// era, the Iron age, which 
they themselves portrayed in sombre colours ? 
The tree is judged by its fruit. Idierc must have 
been a screw loose somewhere in the social eco- 
nomy. The other question which strikes me is : 
Is the marriage as it takes place at preBetit 
eugenic ? Can there be any realisation of 
the objects of eugenics when the choice of young 
men is* determined by money ? It is well to 
member that the inexorable law of ‘natural selec- 
tion' has not ceased to operate. 

j. a rav. ■ 
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RAKSHA BANDHAN 

A piece of silken tassel tipped with gold, 

Tied round the wrist by loving vsister^s hands 
A sacred day in Sravan, when the lands 
Are bathed in welcome rain, is said to hold 
A potent charm for good. From da 3 ^s of old 
This ]3rctty faith has come and happy bands 
Of brothers still pay heed to its commands 
One day each year. Who Avill be rashly bold 
And flout this festival as void of worth, 

An ancient mummery to which man shows 
llis slavish piety ? Let Irim, who knows 
Of beings more devoted than the fair, 

Of wishCvS j3urer than a sister’s care 
And stronger powei's thc'in woman's love on earth. 

Benares. l\ vSksuadki. 


THE LAvST HINDU KING OF vSVLHET 


L ON(i alter the fall of the valiant 
Chauhan, ages after the dismember- 
ment of the Empire of the i>roud 
Gahadavala, centuries after the fall of the 
degenarate Pala and the Southern Sena, 
the little Hindu kingdom of Sylhet con- 
tinued to prcvscrve its independence in the 
extreme cast of Northern India, Very 
little is known about its rulers and the 
story ol its tall is cfjually shrouded in 
mystery. 

So long as the later Senas continued 
in Eastern Bengal, the kingdom of Sylhet 
was safe from the attacks of the Mussul- 
man mlcrs of Bengal. The Serna dynasty 
came to an end in the second decade 
of the fourteenth century of the Christian 
era, dttring the reign of S altan Shamsuddin 
Firoz Shah of Bengal, who was a grand- 
son of the Emperor Ghiyas-uddiii Balban 
of Delhi. Secure in the possession of the 
i^hole of Bengal the independent Sultans 
of Bengal turned their attention to 


kingdoms of the east of the Brahmaputra. 
In the north, the Hindu kingdom of 
Assam had fcillen,in the thirteenth century, 
an easy prey to the barb^lrian Shan 
tribes. To the south, Chittagong had 
fallen before the semi-civilized barbarians 
of Rakaing or Arakan, both of whom 
had repelled Muhammadan inroixds with 
groat vigour. The little Hindu principality 
of Sylhet lay isolated and seemed to be 
an easy prey. But the men of the valley 
of the Surama resisted the advance of the 
conquerors of India with great vigour and 
succeeded in maintaining their independence 
till the eighth decade of the fifteenth 
century. 

The History of the downfall of the 
great Northern kingdoms is still but 
imperfectly known. Hitherto, Historians 
of India had rdied entirely on the state- 
ments of Muhammadan Historians which 
ar^ very meagre, full of the grossest cx-'* 
aggerations and, like the historical 
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narratives of all conquering nations, full 
of bias. The result was that the earlier 
histories of the Mtihanimadan conquest 
are one-sided and therefore incomplete. 
Want of corroborative evidence has made 
it difficult to ascertain the proper value 
of the evidence of Muhammadan his- 
torians. This data is being recovered 
very slowly from a tangled mass oi* 
Epigraphical and Niimismatical evidence. 
This period of transition, that of the fall 
of the great Northern monarchies of India, 
is full of pitfalls for the historian. The 
incautious and the unwarv have, been 
caught in them as the historical works 
of an earlier generation prove. The 
necessity of corroborative evidence has 
been felt of late. Such evidence existed in 
the country sirh. l)v side witli the grea t 
store of historical works ])roduced by 
Indian Muhammadans. As most of this 
evidence is contemporary in nature with 
the political events which they prove or 
siguilv, they are not open to the charge 
of being interpolations <n' modern fabrica- 
tions. 

In ’the ])resent case tlie sole evidence 
consists of a little silver coin which had 
existed in the cabinet of a learned Society, 
perhaps for over a century and in that of 
the lm])crial Museum of the country for 
over a decade, without its ])ro])cr Vcilue 
being recognised. It has been catalogued 
and described by a renowned historian and 
numismatist whose ignorance of the 
ancient alphabet of Nortli-Hastern India 
led him astiav and induced him to describe 
it as a coin of the K£idaml.>a princes of 
Goa. Before this c(un is described the 
data about the conquest of the Hindu 
kingdom ot Sylhet should be analysed. 
Sometime ago a Musalinan Munsilf of 
Svdhct suniniariscd the evidence in a little 
book called the Sulmil'i-Ynnuin. It was 
based on two earlier works : The Risuhit 
of Muhaiuddin Khadim and the 
Sahitin or “the tombs of kings’^ and was 
composed in 1859. 

Munsiff Nasiruddin’s work confines itself 
mOvStly to the life and miracles of Shah 
Jalal, the patron saint of Sylhet. The infor- 
mation about the Muhammadan conquest 
of Sylhet cau be gleaned from its pages as 
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the saint himself was concerned personally 
with the fall of this last stronghold of 
Hiiidn kings in Northern India. A summary^ 
of the Svhail^i-Ynwnn wasjmblished about 
half a century ago by Dr. James Wise of 
Dacca in the pages of the Jourtuil of the 
Asia tic Society of Bengal (Jon null of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLll, pt. I, 
187“», pp. 278-81). The infornuftion 
which can be gathered from Dr. Wise’s 
summarv has been used in all historical 
aeeountvS alioiit tlie conrpiest of Sylhet by 
the Musalnians. 

In a part oi’ the city of Sylhet, called 
Mnhallah Toltakar, lived a Muhammadan 
named Burhanuddiii. 1 low it Muhammadan 
came to be allowed to live in the city oi 
Sylhet in that age, when the borderland 
between a Uin(b> and a Muhainmadan 
Kingdom used to be a sort of no man’s 
land and when Lhcre was not much 
toleration among the votaries of either 
faith, is very difficult to understand. It 
<als() \>\v/:/Aei\ the historian Muhaiuddin at 
the unknown age when he composed his 
RisaJat. Muhaiuddin tries to explain this 
difficulty by .stating that this solitary 
believer in the Muhammadan faith must 
have been the member of some Hindu 
family, a vStalemcnt which is exceedingly 
difficult to believe, because, so far as the 
ju'ogrcss of Muhammadanism in India is 
known, very lew Indians voluntarily 
embraced the Musalmaii faitli before the 
final coiKjUcst of any i)art oi tlie country. 
But whatever be the value of this tradition 
in the eye of the critical scholar, we have 
to take it we receive it. There was this 
Burlianuddin, a Alusalman residing in the 
Hindu city of Sylhet, in the Hindu kingdom 
of Sylhet. Buriianuddin had made a vow 
lliat if he was blessed with a son lie would 
sacrifice a cow. A son being born, he 
performed hi.s vow, Imt as liad luck would 
have it, a kite carried off a [lortion of the 
flesh and dropjied it in the house of a 
Brahman. The incensed Brahman went to 
Gaur Gobind, the king of Sylhet and 
complained. The king sent for Burhan 
and the child ; and on the former confessing 
that he had killed a cow, the child was 
ordered to l)e put to death, and the rijgfbt 
hand qf the father cut off. , 
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So the legend among Muhamma- 
dans when the otherwise unknown 
historian Muhaiuddin chronicled it faith- 
fully. A very large portion of it appears 
to consist of later fabrication. In the 
first place it was impossible for a 
Muhammadan to live undisguised in an 
unconquered Hindu State (I mean a Hindu 
State which not having been dcieated 
by any Muhammadan army treated 
Muhammadan sulyects according to the 
Hindu Law of Crimes, as the king's 
judgment on Burhanuddin testifies) 
for any length of time. He would be 
regarded with suspicion and either killed by 
an infuriated people or as a si)y. In the 
second place, I consider it almost 
impossible for a single man to slaughter a 
cow. A cow is not a goat. The killing is 
attended with struggle and noivSe, which is 
likely to attract a good deal of attention 
in a Hindu city. In the third place it 
cannot be believed for a moment that a 
piece of beef carried by a kite and dropped 
m a Brahman’s house could 1)c recognised 
as beef by a Hindu ill those days. I dare 
say it is impossible to regard a til'teeiith 
century Brahman as a connoisseur of good 
beef. The tradition recorded at some 
unknown period by the historian Muhai- 
uddin, unless it is entirely a falirication, 
suggests the following probabilities : 

( 1 ) That Burhanuddin was a M uhamnia- 
dan spy residing in disguise in Sylliet. 

(2) That he sacrificed a cow to ])rovokc 
hostilities. 

The vow and the punishment are either 
contemporary falsehoods or later fabri- 
cations. 

The chronicler continues : 

*‘Burhaniitlcliii left Sylhet niul pruccctled to 
the court of Gaur." The kin>*; od hearing what 
had occurred ordered his nephew Sultan Sikaiidar 
to march at once towards tlic llrahinaputra 
and Sunargaon with an army. 

•<*When news readied Sylhcl that an unuy 
was approaching, Ganr (iobind, who was a 
powerml magician, assembled a host of devils 
and sent them against the invaders. In the 
battle that ensued the Aluhanmiadans were 
routed and Sultan Sikandar with Burhanuddin 
fled. The prince wrote to his uncle informing 
biinj)f the defeat and of the difficulties met with 
* in tiding war with such foes. The monarch on 
tec^eivu^g the news gathered together the astro- 


logers and conjurers and ordered them to 
prophesy what success would attend a new 
campaign. Their repb' was encouraging and 
Nasiruddiii Sipahsalar was directed to march 
with a force to the assistance of Sultan Sikandar. 
The reinforcement however did not restore 
courage to the Muhammadan soldiery and it 
\/as decided to consult with Shah Jalal who 
with 800 Darweshes was waging war on his 
own account with the infidels. The Sultan and 
Nasiruddiii proceeded to the camp of the 
saints where the Shah encouraged them by 
repeating a certain pra3^er and promised to 
join their army and annihilate the hitherto 
victorious army of devils.” 

The advance of this army of saints was 
irresistible. The devils could not prevail 
figainst them and Gaur Goliind driven from 
one iiovsition to another at last sought 
refuge in a seven-storied temple in Sylhet 
which had been built by magic. The 
invaders encompassed this temple and 
Shah Jalal jirayed all day long. His 
prayers were so efi'ective that each day one 
of the stories fell in and on the fourth day 
Ganr Gobind yielded on the promise of 
being allowed to leave the countryr. 

‘‘The terms agreed to, Gaur Gobind 
retired to the mountains (Kohistan).” 

So runs the chronicle. Modern analysis 
of this story yielded the following facts : 

(1) At the time of the conquest of 
S\dhct by the Muhammadans, Shah Jalal, 
the patron saiat of Sylliet, was waging a 
religious war {JUind) on his own account 
against the infidels of the country. This 
helps us to clear the mystery connected 
with Burhanuddin’s residence in the Hindu 
town of Sylhet. Burhanuddin was the 
S])y engaged by the holy Darwxshes to 
reside in the Hindu capital and to report 
on the state of the country, its defences, 
etc. He was most probably a Hindu 
renegade who sjioke the dialect of the 
district. The cow-slaughter was a deliber- 
ate act tt) provoke war. Even now the 
sacrifice of cows is prohibited by many 
Hindu States in India. The hoW darweshes 
seem to have found it difficult to prosecute 
the religions war against the infidels of 
Sylhet and to have resorted to this little 
stratagem to enlist the sympathies of the 
Sultan of Bengal whose capital was at 
Gatir. 

The admitted defeat of Sultan Sikandatv 
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the nephew of the Sultan of Bengal, shows 
that the Darweshes had found no mean 
foe in king Gaur Gobind, as Muhaiuddin 
spells his name. Whenever and wherever 
a Muhammadan army has been crushingly 
defeated by an enemy of another faith the 
charge of witchcraft and devil-worship 
has been brought against him by all 
historians of the Muhammadan faith. 
So the charge of witchcraft against the 
last Hindu king of Syllict is not to be 
wondered at. The Syllict army defeated 
the first Musalman army from (uiur as it 
had repulsed the attacks of tlie fanatical 
Darweshes and tlieir retinue of the East 
Bengal plains. One should not pin his 
faith on Muhaiuddiids statement that the 
Pir Shah Jalal waged Jihad against the 
Kafirs of Sjlhei with three hundred 
and vsixty Darweshes. Along with these 
Darweshes was an entire army of renegades 
and free lances wliich was commanded by 
these religious zealots. Neither the expedi- 
tionary force from Gaur nor the holy army 
was by itself cfipable of making any head- 
way against that redoubtable infidel king 
Gaur ‘Gobind of Sylhet. Shah Jalal of 
Yaman was possessed of an acuteness 
rare among religious zealots. By a little 
stratagem he united the armies and thus 
conquered vSylhet. The Hindu army had 
lieen worn out hy constant fighting and 
when the second exjieditionary force from 
Gaur united with the holy army led hy 
Shah Jalal and the Faquirs, it failed to 
withstand their onslaught. On all sides 
they were surrounded by uncouth Bar- 
barians who would nut stir to lielp them 
but would be glad to see them extirpated. 

I mean the Burmese tribes of the east, the 
Sharis of Assam and most probably the 
Tipras of the south-east. So they shut 
themselves up in their stronghold which 
contained a steep temple. Here also the 
acute Shah Jalal came to the aid of the 
besieging Muhammadans. By the same 
stratagem he worked upon the imagina- 
tion of his army, viz., witchcraft, and then 
he found the antidote for it and immersed 
himself for a whole day in prayers. The 
result was favourable for the besiegers. 
They were able to press the l^esieged very 
bard, Some cause, want of men, or 
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scarcity of food or drink, compelled the 
last Hindu king of Sylhet to capitulate. 
He was allowed to march out and proceed 
unmolested to the hills. This act of 
clemency was a notable act on the part of 
a Muhammadan army in the fifteenth 
century in a case where the vanquished 
were unbelievers. The statement bears^the 
stamp of truth and jirovcs the stoutness 
of the defence as well as the inability of 
the invader.s to visit the vanquished with 
their Uvsual clemency. Thencefoilh Gaur 
Gobind ])asses out of vision. 

Munsim* Nrisiruddin fails to supply U8 
with two important details, viz., the 
name of the Sultan of Bengal who sent 
iwo expeditions to compier the distant 
land of Sylhet and the date of its conquest. 
At the end of his summary, Dr. James Wise 
tries to supply these details. He slates : 

“Again according to the legends still preserved 
in S^dlict the district was wrested from G our 
Gobind, the last king of Sylhet, by king Shams- 
nddin in 13St A.D. or 7<S() A.H during the 
reign of Sikandur Shah, whilst King Slmms- 
uddin can only refer to Shanisuddin Ilyas Shah, 
Sikandar’s father.” (I.A.S.H., old series, Vol. 
LXII, 1S73, pt. I, p. 281) 

Sikandar was the name of the son of 
Shanisuddin Ilyas Shah and not that of 
his ne])hew. Again, if Sylhet conquered 
during the reign of Shanisuddin Ilyas Shah, 
it becomes impossible to ]>lace that event 
in 78G A.H. ==1384 A.D., which year fell 
within the reign of his sonSikandar. There- 
fore the date of the conquest of Sylhet ac- 
cording to the legends of that country 
is not relialde. More than one indepen- 
dent Sultan of Bengal bore the Kutiya of 
Shanisuddin, 

( 1 ) Shamsiiddin Firoz Shah, grandson 
of the emperor Balban— 702-22 A. H.— 1302 
-22 A.D. 

(2) Shanisuddin Ilyas vShah, founder 
of the two dynasties called Ilyas-Shahi 
-^740-59 A.IL-1339-58 A.D. 

(3) Shamsuddiii Ahmad Shah, grande 
son of Raja Kans and the last king of his 
dynasty — 835-46 A.H. — 1431-42 A.D. 

(4) Shamsuddin Yusuf Shah of the 
second Ilyas Shah dynasty— 879-87 A.H, 
-1474-82 A.D. 

(5) Shamsuddin Muzaffar Sh^, one 
of the Abyssinian impostors WAs 
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called Sidi Bader DiwaDa— 896-899 A.H.— 
1490-93 A.D. 

The oldest Muhammadan inscription 
discovered in Sylhet is to be found on 
one of the Masjids built on foijr sides of the 
tomb of Pir Shah Jalal at Sylhet. The 
inscribed surface is partly concealed in the 
masonry. It was deciphered and publish- 
ed by Blochman, according to whom it 
records the erection of a Masjld l:>y a noble 
whose titles only are given and who 
appears to have been one of the ministers 
{dastur) during the reign of King Yusuf 
Shah, son of Barbak Shah, son of Mahmud 
Shah. We know from the Riyaz-us-Salatitiy 
Tarikhd‘Fetrishta , and Tahnqat-i-A khari 
that this Yusuf Shah had the Kitiiyn of 
Shamvsuddin and was the son of Rukii-uddin 
Barbak Sliah, wlio again was the son of 
Nastruddin Nasrat Shah of the Second Ilyas 
Shahi dynasty of Bengal. vShamsuddin 
Yttsuf Shah reigned from 1471-1482 A.D. 
As he was the first independent Sultan 
of Bengal whose inscription has been 
found in the district of Sylhet and as he 
bore the Kaiiya of Shamsuddin, I was 
led to believe that the conquest of the 
Hindu kingdom of Sylhet was achieved 
during his reign. The discovery of the 
coin in question has provided the cor- 
roborative evidence which was needed to 
prove my tentative theory to be a historical 
fact. {History ofBcvgnX vol. II. 1 

The coin in question is a small round 
silver coin weighing 37*8 grains and 
measuring ‘68 of an inch in diameter. It 
belongs to the cabinet of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. As the published 
catalogue of the coins of the Indian 
Museum, with which the coin collection 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
amalgamated some time ago, does not 
give any information about the find-spots 
of coins, it is needless to worry about that. 
It must have been added to the cabinet of 
the Asiatic Society some time before 1903 
when the collections of coins were 
amalgamated. In the first volume of the 
catalogue of coins of the Calcutta 
Museum compiled by Mr. V, A. Smith, 
this coin has been described as an issue of 
Vishnuchittadeva of the Kadambadjmasty 
of Goa/ In a footnote Mr. Smith records 


that both of the coins assigned to this 
prince in the catalogue had been examined 
by Dr. E. Hultsjsch, formerly Government 
Epigraphist, but that the king’s name has 
not been deciphered fully on either ( Catalogue 
of Coins in the Indian Museum CalcuttRy 
Vol. /, p. 3l4y Section III, the Kadambn 
Chiefs of Goa, no. 2, pi. XXX, 6). 

My friend and former colleague Pandit 
Biiiod Biliari Bidyabinod drew my 
attention to the discrepancy between the 
description given in the catalogue and the 
actual specimen. There was very little 
doubt about the fact that one and the 
same coin had been examined and 
described by Messrs. Hultzsch and Smith 
as the coin itself had been figured (PI. XXX. 
6 1. Pandit Binod Bihari Bidyabinod told 
me that his attention was drawn specially 
to this coin because the legend on it was 
entirely in ancient Bengali characters, fn 
the same volume of the catalogue Mr. V. A. 
Smith has described large numbers of coins 
of the North-Eastern Frontier of India, the 
legends on which are in ancient Bengali 
characters, e. g., the Ahom dynasty of 
Assam, the kings of Tippera, etc. Tlic coin 
in ([uesticn is allied to the only coin of the 
Hindu kings of Tippera that has been 
published in that catalogue, viz., that of 
Ramagangamainkya, which however has 
been read as liamsimliamtimkya. (I. M.cat. 
I, ]). 308, pi. XXIX, 16.) In fact when the 
discrcjiancy between the description in the 
catalogue and the original specimen was 
pointed out to me, I took the coin to be a 
coin of Tippera. The obverse has a lion 
walking and the date below its feet, while 
the reverse bears the name of the king in 
ancient Bengali characters arranged in 
three lines. 

Oh verse. 

1. Sri-Sri-Gu- 

2. rngovi 
-nda-devah 

Reverse 

Saka 1402 

* I am indebted to Pandit B. B. Bidyabinod 
for the correct reading of the second syllable of 
the king’s name. I had read it "as Guna 
Govinda but he corrected me and pointed out 
the syllable was ru and not 
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So far as is known about tlic kin);^s of 
Tippera there w<is no (nirii^^ovindadeva in 
Saka 1 1*02 «« 1480 A. I). No other (luru- 
govinda is known in the Xortli hkastern- 
Provinces of India in the fifteenth eentnrv 
A. D. Then it struck me that the form 
Gaur-govind may be a Muhammadan 
distortion of the correct name (nirugovinda. 
In Persian transliteration (Tuni is written 
as G((7ar) u( vra\r) r(re) u(uvnr) -- t»iiru. 
The Perso-Arabic letter uvnr denotes o, 
and an in Sanskritie transliteration. Mt)st 
})robably the last uv/\r of (turn wris 
dropped in some manuscript and the rest 
of the name has since been s])elt as (Tam 
instead of (Ttirii. This identiheation of 
(taur (tobind of the legend and of Munsif 
Xasirtiddin's Sidiail-i-N'anian and the (nirn 
(rovinda of the coin is iurther su])ported l)y 
the date on the coin and the Sylhet imseri]) 
lion of the time of Shanisuddin \ usul'vShali. 
The date on Mie coin Saka 1402=-! 480 
A. 1). -884-85 Anno Ilijn falls within the 
reign of Sultan Shanisuddin ^ usiif Shah, 
son oi Sultan Kuknnddin Harbak vSliah of 
the second II;. as-Shahi dynasty ofHtngal. 
The latest Epigraph ic (hate oi this Sultan 
is 883 A. M ( Kfivenshaw'ks (rnnr.its ruins 
nncl inscrijjtions, ]). 55, note). 

According to h'erishta, Shanisuddin 
Yusuf vShah died in 887 A. 11. —1 182 A. I) 


.As at least one insctai»tion wf Yusuf has 
been discovered in Sylhet, it is certain that 
Sylhet \v*as added to the kingdom of 
Bengal sometime i)efore 1182 A.I>, On 
this basis I had stated in inv Historv of 



\ Coin ol'ilu' lliinla King ol Sylhet. 

IkniL:<il before the rediscovery olthisce’.if 
that Svlliet was eoiUjiiere<l during the 
!eign of Shanisuddin \’usuf Shah, 'fhe 
date on ihci .-in p; .ves that (iiii'u Go\ iiula 
was a eonuanporar\ ol Sultr'u Shanisuddin 
\'usnt Shah I heretbre vei v litth' doul)t 
remains about the identity of (Turugovin- 
dadeva of tlu* coin and (iaiir Oovinda 
of the legend and the Suhaib^ '.'aman. As 
the coin proves that (iurugovinda was 
alive and reigning inSaloa 1 102 — 1 180 A. 1)., 
'therefore the eoipu'St ol tlie iinlepeiident 
kingdom of Sylhet or vSrihatta was 
achieved sometime Inaween 1 180 and 
1182 A. I). 

I\. 1 ». HANiacji. 


TliH AMIvRK'A.N I'ARMlvK AND TIlT: 14 )\ IvRXM IhNT 

By Dio SruiiixuKA Bosk, idi.i> 

Lecturer in Political Science. SiaU: ('nnersity ol Lnva. 


O NCE more the thricewvelcome summer 
is here. The click of the reaping and 
the hum of the harvesting nitachines 
resound through the countryside. Every- 
whereg in agricultural AmcNi'ica thei e are 
ct.invincing signs of great jirog'rcss and 
prosperity. 

“How do American farmers lieeome so 
prfjsperous ?” you ask an average citizen 
of the United States, and he will give, nine 


times out of ten, just one answer. He will 
sav that the sim[ile secret of their pros|)eri- 
tv is their w illingness to employ approved 
labor-saving methods of agnenitun*, their 
abilit\ tv> use modern farm n^l^dnner\^ 
That the American farming is thorougldy 
machmized is w<‘li-know n in India ; but 
the fact tluai is not always fully apprecia- 
ted is the government co-oj>eration with 
the fanner at every step. me therefore 
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I larvcst iiii:' Corn with the M(»hiic Inietin* and Moline Lorn Ihmler. 

'Pile Moline traet(n*sare inaniiia etnre<l in Moline, Illinois, I'. S. A. 

give a sketch of sonic of the most im- conragcmcnl to ai^riciiltnral pursuits, the 
portant phtiscs of this L^overnment ac- IVdcral (ioverument has cstahlislicd tin 
tivitv. Uqiartmciit oi’ \jiricult uiv. It is manned 

In order to offer imist sul)Stantial on- l>v an enormous staff i)l al)out twenty- 
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thousand peo])]c. 
and its expenses 
run well o v e r 
twenty-one niilli- 
on ru])ees a year. 

But how does the 
Department hel]^ 
the farmer ? It 
tries to aid him by 
‘ ‘ ni ak i n rese r i re 1 1 
into all the scien- 
ees of ])roduetioti’' 
and by S]>readine; 
the “<>T)Spel of good 
farming.” vStatis- 
tieians tell us thrit 
every year twent \ - 
five million copies 
of bulletins, cir- 
culars, and re])orts 
on agriculture are 
dislrii)uted gratis 

Moreover, there Band Ik)\ver Tank Outfit Escd in Sjiraying I;x|)(Titnents and 

fire ovei ^ixtvagri- Bemonsirations l»y Bureau tif Iviitoniology in Virginia, 

eii 1 tu rf d c :' ] )eri m en t 

stations in America which are < ngage<l 'fhc diseases to which thev an* severally 
in co-<*pcrating with the Dcjiartmcnt of su])jecl , with renxalics for the same ; 
Agriculture in jiropagatiiig agricultural i'he (‘heniictal composition ol useful 
instruction, fhe work of these e.xjicnmcnt |)lants at their <lilfcrcnl stages of growth ; 

The conijiarat ivc adv antar *< ol rota- 
live cropjiing as jiursued under a varv 
ing series ol crops ; 

The eajiaeitv of new' plants or tre(*s lor 
acclimatisation , 

'Fhe analysis of soils and w ater : 
d'he chemical conijiosilion of manures, 
natural or artilicial, with experiments 
designcfl to test their comparative efiects 
on crops ol'diflerent kinds ; 

The adaptation aiul value of grasses 
and forage plants ; 

The composition and digestibility of 
the different kinds of lorid for domestic 




Illustrating the artiticird propagation of 
certain parasitic insects, at (rlendale. 

Cal., for distribution to and 
colonization at distant 
points. 

stations, as summarized by H. C. (bauss 
in The American (rovernment, is as follows: 

To conduct original researches or verify 
cx])ertments on the physiology of plants 
and animals ; 


animals ; 

The scientific* and c*eonomie (jiU‘stions in- 
volved in the product ion ofbntler and cheese ; 

And as lar as practicable, all such 
stations arc recjiiired to devote a portion 
of their w'ork to tlie examination and 
elassilieation <d‘ the soils of the various 
states with a view to securing more exten- 
ded knowledge and better development •of 
their agricultural possibilities. 
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The work of tlic Departmciit o^' Agricul- 
ture is divided into a number ol‘ bureaus. 
One ol'the iru^sl interesting Inireaus oi' this 
De|)artment is the Bureau of Plant Industry. 
It is constantly on the look-oiii for new 
crops. Its sc’u* i^itic agents are arefully 
combing the w<>r if] for new fitid improved 
varieties of fruits vegetables, grains, trees 


, K 



hiheratiiie the inip()rte<l p;\ia sites o( rilhilla 
vvtvvil in ilie airalta tields in I’lah 

and shrubs whieh are suitable to different 
locations in this eouiilrv. Not many 
years ago Aineriea had to buy riee Irom 
abroad; but \> ith the creation oj the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, the situation 
changed. Its agents secured oriental tvpes 
of riee better suited lo the sul)-tr(>pieal 
climate ol the sou t hern 
states ot I'exas atid Loui- 
siana. At present Aiuerie«a 
raises enough riee not t>nlv 
for her home c'onsumpl ion, 
hut tor sale O > oi her rier 
growing eoiimries. 

Another great serv ii*e ol 
the btirean has been tliein 
trodnetion of il ii m r u m 
wheat from Siberia. And 
thereby hangs a tale. For 
years the wheat crop in 
the great plains of America 
hatl stiffen d from the lack 
of stiihcient rain. The jirob- 
lem , then was to search out 
sk species of hnrdiet wheat 


that would grow in this region of 
light rainlall. American scientific agents 
went all over the world. At last one of 
them was able to find the dumrum wheat 
growing in the great steppes of Siberia, 
where tlie rainfall was no more than in 
the .\merican great jtlains. Considerable 
quantities of the seed were exported to the 
Pnited States, and ])resently the Siberian 
wheat was growing lustily in Montana, 
Colorado, Dakota, Nebraska, and other 
States. It has now become a great 
American crop. Today the cultivation of 
(Ininrum brings Americrin l?irmcrs over 
ninety million ripjees a year. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry is not 
only ransacking the whole world for new 
crops, Jmt il is making as dilligent and 
careful a study oi* the diseases of ])lants as 
physicians do the diseases of men. The 
Irnrean in its highly e(jui])])ed laboratories 
is making constant rcvsearelies to discover 
s])eeifie remedies for plant diseases. ‘‘The 
fartner is encouraged to write to the 
Bureau, giving description of the condi- 
tions of (Use, use he is attempting to cure, 
and if jiossible, he is asked to send in 
sjiceimens ol diseased ])lantsor vegetables.” 
.\dviee for the treatment of plant diseases 
-ad vice basted upon the lire-tesl of real 
exjierienee is furnished to .American agri- 
culturalists free ol charge. 

'Phe task of fighting injurious insects 
lulongs to the Hiiretan of Entomology. 
Should a new insect be found which is 



All .Vnurican Milkinaitl in Sanitary Costume. 
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destructive to pin ii jji i -- — ' 

crops, the bureau T ' ''! *lii0V , 

expertvS will dis- ^ ^ 

cover the natural 
enemies of the ])er- 
nicious insects, and 
vSet them out to 
deAa:)ur the offend- 
ing intruders. A 
parasitic fly intro- 
duced from South 
Africa has extermi- 
nated the black 
scale, considered 
the worst ])est of 
the orange a ii <1 
lemon industry in 
the State of Cali- 
fornia. “The hg- 
fertili/.ing insect im- 
]>orted from Turkey 
lias hel])ed 1o es- 
tablish an mdti.‘'''trv Class in Livi’-Stoek, {uilging \ Cows at the WateHoid, 1 a., 

i n CaHlornia,” iv- ' S. I 1 .. 0 I. 

cord'-rl tlie latf cx-IVesident Kooscvolt <tl' driod h^s, and is extending over the 
in one of Ins Alassages to Congress, “that Faeitie coast. 

amounts to from fiftv to one iumdred tons 1 he live-stock industry ol ilie country 

is lost e red by the 
bureau of Animal 
Industry, ft takes 
up tne fjuestions of 
l)reeding, feeding 
and management ol 
sheep, goats, horses, 
cattle, and poul- 
try, The bureau is 
very eflicient in the 
work of stamping 
out epidemic or in- 
leetioiis disi-ases 
among domestic 
animals. W hen the 
li\ e-sl ( K*k oi the far- 
mers is thre.atened 
w it h destructive 
diseases, the bureau 
furnishes them w'ith 
the needed h e I p 
t h rc )ugh i ts pu blica- 
tions and corres- 
pondence, or sends 

Waterlord High S«.‘hot>l Class in Live-Stock, Examining n Hamblctonian OUt its OWn ext€ll» 

Mare, sion specialist wlio 
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aids in chocking and clnninaling such 
ailineiils. 

'I'lic Bureau ol Animal Indiisti y has a 
division v hicli is given over to flairv 
farming exclusively. Its work consists, 
among other things, oi instructing farmers 
in the l)cst way to feed, house, hnrd, and 
take care of dairy eat tU*. Itxpc'rts eonneeted 
with the hureau frecjuently go to the 
country and assist those who need in the 
huilding of creameries and chec'se lactories. 

All these various hureaus, and others 
which are not even mentioned here, are 
eonneeted witli tlie Dejiartmeni of Agricul- 
ture, which is an integral ])art of the 
Federal (Tovernment . 

Su[)|K)se a farmer needs money to 
purchase fertilisers, more lands, motorized 
implements, or horses and cattle, and he 
finds it diftieult to secure loans on reason- 
able terms, what will he do ^ The American 
genius for organization has solvetl such 
dilheulties for the American fanners thrtiugh 
the enaetinent of the Federal r\'irin Loan 
Act. Without geting into its long weary 
details, it may be said that the Act has 
established twelve Federal L,and Banks at 
twefve important agrieultmad centers to 
lend fmagelal aid to farmers, No matter 


how higli the local 
rate of interest, the 
Land Banks cannot 
charge more than 
six per cent. As a 
matter of laet, the 
actual i 11 t e r e s t 
charged the hirmer 
lor the first vctar is 
at a uniform rate of 
ti \' c‘ I >e r cell t . “ U nder 
the law these loans 
are to be made," 
ini'orms Allis a 
J'rane in her book 
I sc 1 Our (i () vern- 
itic n L " i n I >eri od s of 
not less than live 
nor more than lorty 
years. In tactual 
practise this is usu- 
ally t li i r t y - s 1 X 
years." The Feder- 
al I 'arm Loan Act, 
wliudi was passed in 19 Id, lias o|)ened 
a new epoi‘li in llic history of Amei'ieaii 
agricnltnre. It has lifted fanning Irom the 
morass ol individiialistie effort, and phieed 
it under the guiding hand ol' the benexokait 
government. 

Seienee has become the servant of agri- 
eiiltiire no less than t1iat ol the manu- 
laetunug indnstr a “Agrienllnre is a 
eomjdele aj>j)lie(l seienee," wrote the late 
rivsideiit ol tlic Wisconsin Fniversity, 
Dr. Charles R. \ an Ilise, in his valuable 
bi)ok. The CitnservuLion of Sutiirul Re- 
st >urccs in the I'nitcd SUites, “built upon 
a knowledge of ]nire biology, jmre ]jhYsiCvS, 
and pure eiiemistrv. The agriculturist 
must apply the principles of botany to his 
held crops and to his fruits ; he must apph" 
the prinei]>les of zoology in connection with 
his animals ; lie must a])ply the ])rinciples 
ot physics and chemistry to the soil ; he 
must be an engineer in the management 
of his maehinerv." In other words, modern 
agricultnre is liTised npon exact seientifie 
])rineiples. And farmers must receive seien- 
tihe training for their life vocation even as 
doctors, lawyers, and engineers do for 
theirs. In the United States the spread ol 
seientlhe agricultural knowledge has be- 
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• I>Rr», ,'.AKI)K\ I'OK '.C. IIOOI. OF' I'HAHMaCS. 

l>rri; irardcns arc now liciii;^ maintained as a feature ol I lii* conrsi's in pliannacv in a 
nninher of nni versilies. d'liis illnslral ioti show s a ,i;a rden in w hich t he cult ures of 
inetlieinal plants fnniisli material oi eduealional value for t he pharmacy course a nd 
also >ervc as an ornaiiUMital addition to ihc^^ronnds of tin* nniversih' 


^.•oine the object ol serious concern on the 
j):trt ol both the h'cdcrni aiu] St tie o(>vcrn 
incuts, .\L;ricnll iiral education is imparted 
to American yontlis by limidrcds and lime 
dredsof agricultural teachers in universities, 
collei>es, and sometimes even in secondary 
anrl rural schools. It has been recently 
estimated that there arc now ov(*r 
students in ai^ricultnral colleocs and hiuli 
schools in all parts of the Kejnjblic. And 
every lour rears, this Jaroe army ol trained 
ami ai^orcssive v^outyi^^ jieople will be'/ome 
the potential farmers <d'the ation. 

To conclude, American farmers with 
their continued a])piication and inijirove- 
nient of farm maciiinerv yire so lar aliead 
of the rest of the world tliat thev 
luivc no near rival in sii^ht. laannin^ 
with the horse is becoming a thiihj^ 
of the j»ast, and I'armin^ witli the 
tractor that operates on or 


mexjx'nsivc heroseiie is rapid Iv talrino its 
plac<.‘ I ha\(‘ seen it stated in one of tlu^ 
a^riiadtural journals that thert‘ will be in 
a few months hail a million American 
built farm tiactors, where there were 
practicrdly none li\'c yc-ars ayp>' houbtless 
American larmei’s deseiwi' threat credit for 
acceptiiiL; all import ant advanci'S in larin 
mechanics wdilcli ha\A lielpeil them to 
mcreast* the net output ol tlu'ir lands a 
hundrcfllold or more. At the same time, 
one must not lorpel the important part 
that is jilaved bv tin- Ameri<’aii ,^ovt‘rnment 
in promotini;' (d]icienc\ on the American 
farm. Iwir cei'tain it is that the government 
has made the work ol “the tiller of the soil” 
moreelevatinjLt, more pleasant, more attrac- 
tive, and more jirotit.able. Iri'om the long 
talks 1 have had with the wise men in the 
American government service 1 am convinc- 
ed that but for ellieient governrnenf help, 
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American fanners would not be where they 
are today. Indeed, the sole end of the Anieri 
can ^'overninent is and alwavs has been 
to assist wholelieartedly in aeeoinplishinc 


e very fundainen ta : 
object of society. 
True to this tradi- 
tion, observed Pre- 
sident Woodrow 
Wilson in his ex- 
cellent volume The 
State : '‘Society is 
vastly lugger and 
more important 
than its instrument, 
Oovcrnment. Go- 
vernment should 
serve societ}^ by no 
means rule or domi- 
nate it. Govem- 
nient should not be 
made an end in it- 
is means 
only,— a means to 
be freely adopted 
to advance the best 
interests of social 
organism. T h e 
State exists for the s.ake of society, not 
s(»ciety lor the sake of the State.” Is this 
also the criterion of the English govern- 
ment in India ? 


IIHI.LENISM IN AWThhNT INDIA -A REVIEW 


W Jv cannot Imi c<Higra i iilate life anlhor 
of this “'fhcsis” for selecting the most 
fascinating subject fiann Ancient Indian 
History. The subject has at tracteil generation's 
of scholars, each whom by contribiuing his 
views <.)n the various aspects of ihe snbjeei 
has lie4)e(I to complicate an already knotty 
problem and the legacy that has been left by 
them to the tnoilern and luture Indian 
scholar is the most ditfunlt to handle and 
in the sliape that it has taken, it must neces- 
sarily . batik* another generation of students, 
although tile clue to its solution has been indi- 

HcHcnisin iti Atwictn huii:t by Hauranga Natli 
Bancrjee, M. A.. h\ R. S, A. Lecturer on .\neient 
History in the Hniversit y of Calcutta, IVemehand 
Raveiiand Scholar, Member of the Bgy})tian 
Association and Oriental Sociel\% Manchester. 
Calcutta, Ihittcrvvorth tN: Co. 1919. Price Ks, 7-s. 


cated re».entlv in sure and infallible aliirmations, 
Thai the ]U()blem can only yield its solution to 
;m Indian scholar, with the necessary cjualifica- 
ti<m and ]>re})aratii>n to apjiroaeh it, explains the 
persisuMiee with which ii has hitherto refused 
to unlock its secret. It was therefore with a 
ininglctl feeling of hope and ])ride that we began 
to take protracted plunges into Dr. Hanerjee’s 
oelayo volume ol .'ill pages — with the hope of 
timiirig an .adeipiate attempt to study the cpie.stion 
trom ;i;i unbiased, critical and independent point 
of view, — with ])ride in finding that an Indian 
scholar has at last asserted his right to study the 
subject. 

The work is ilivided into five sections called 
‘Hooks.' The first Hook contains the introduction 
ending with a suceint rcstitnc which gives us a 
lorciaste i>f the author’s conclusions and a biblio- 
graphy. The second Hook treats, under the four 
sub-sections of Arehiteeturc, Sculpture, Pain- 
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ting and Coinage, the Hellenistic infitience on the 
Art of India. The third Book deals with the 
evolntion of scientific and literar 3 * cntltnre in India 
and Hellenism, The last book enunciates the 
independent evolution of Religion, Philosophy, 
Mytholog 3 ^ and Fables in India and in Greece. 
Each sub-section is furnished with a bibliography. 
The aut hor has therefore covered every nook and 
corner of his subject. Undoubtedly the most 
important portion of the work is that 
dealing with the question cf the Hellenistic in- 
fluence on the Art of India. The subject has 
passed through a new phase since 1 0OS when 
Dr. Coomaraswamy first read his i>a]ier at 
Oriental Congress at Copenhagen, iicforc this 
paper was read all arehaeol(»gists, slavishly 
lolfowing I'ergiisson, h'ouchcr and others, n v re 
pledged to the most grievously cironcous 
opinion that Indian Art was the pupil of and 
was indebted to tireek Art, and the little value 
that it possesses is derived froiii foreign iidlu- 
eiiccs ; that India had no art of its own and ihe 
best period of its art ended with tlie deeliiu' of 
Oandhara sculpture ; that the ideal type of 
Buddha was created for Buddhist Art by for- 
eigners and the t\"pe thus evolved was the found- 
ation of all later representations of Buddha ; that 
after A. I). d(H) Indian sculpture properly so 
called hardly dcvserves to be reckoned as art. 

[Imperial Gazetteer of India, II, Chapter III.] 

These were the view of official archaeologists 
who have dominated and still continue to domi- 
nate’ the valuation of Indian Art and for the 
matter of that, of Indian civilization generfilly. 
Soon after Dr. Cooniaraswainy’s paper was 
read Vincent Smith cV’ Co. roused from their 
nightmare, suddenly discovered that India had 
a school of indigenous Fainting and Sculpture. 

Every student who desires to approach this 
studj" with an open and unbia.sed mind has to 
api^raisc critically the opinions of the so-callcd 
authorities whose works by lapse of time, rather 
than by the weight of their arguments, or by the 
value of their insight, have iissumcd a seat of 
false respect, to contest which means not only 
ati act of sacrilege but an exhibition of one’s so- 
called ‘national bias,' It was not till the disco- 
very^ of the art of the I'ar East that the Western 
connoisseurs have been in a position to take a 
critical estimate of the value of Greek Art, its 
character and ideals, both of technique and con- 
tents, and to evaluate its different phases. Greek 
art had for centuries exercised a chanii over 
European critics which disciualified them from 
offering any but the most fulsome praise upon 
the products of the Hellenic genius. In the 
matter of appreciation of the histor;^ of the evolu- 
tion of Hellenic art, the Wefvtern critics had lost 
their balance which they are now on the point 
of recovering. It is only recently that critics 
have been able to gather courage to say that the 
zenith of Greek Art was reached long before Phi- 
dias, and what has passed in Greek art as primi- 
tiTC should be classed really as ‘classic’. When 
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Fergusson (1870 b Burgess (lvS82), Grunwedd 
(•181)3), and Vincent Smith recorded ;^eir 
views on Indian Art and on the debt that it is 
supposed to have owed to Greek Art, the critical 
study of Greek Art had not been initiated. These 
antiquarians had no artistic training for passing 
judgment on any works of art much less on a 
foreign art, the key of which they were unable to 
find. Their so-called knowledge of Greek Art 
itself was of the most rudiment aiy and of a second - 
b.and character. The slightest record of atty echo 
or rcminisccrtcc of atw kind of travesty of Greek ‘ 
Art upset them and their critical judgment. They 
were absolutely ineapalilc of appraising the differ- 
ence between ‘Hellenic and Hellenistic Art and 
iiubserimiiiatcly praised anything that had. any 
kind of shadow or eolour of Greek civilization. 
They were constitutionally incapable of critically 
cxjiminiug Hie aesthetic values offered by the 
Gandliaran monuments n ad were unable to get 
over the first shocks of the di.scovcry ol a so- 
called Greek school of sculpture in the distant soil 
of the I'unjal). Thev failed to realise that be- 
fore Alexander’s conquest, the Greek had already 
shot its bob. The archaic and classic Art of 
(ireecc had closed its pages. I he beginnings of 
the Hellenistic ej)oeh, represented, from the Greek 
point of view, a decadent, and a downward course 
and marked the end otGreek classic Art, as such, 
the best jdiascs of which were long past. 
The praise that is fine to the earlier epochs 
connot be usurped by later decadence which 
hooded the eastern colonies. Greece herself would 
have been shocked to sec ami wotdd have indtg- 
nantlv repudiated the miscral)le worksby which 
the (bcek colonists in F.aktria and Gandhara 
.sought to degrade the ohl Htic stamlard. The 
chief quality ami value of Hellenistic Art lay in its 
neglect of tile eharactcristic Greek standard. In 
Hellenistic Art, thcancicnl Hellenic tradition was 
drained of the all vitality. To (piotc one critic : 
“The two ol sculptors (Lysippus, Scopus and the 
Pergamcne school) who scrvcii as the models of 
early Hellenistic Art wc/r ihcinsclvos in process 
o/ nimwhnunv; thcnucicnt idcnls of ihe Greek race. 
ThcMmkfdonmn liniicrifilism opened tolhcGrcek 
a netv world of idea. The view oflife which he 
now foinul himself in contact with was precisely 
the view which the Classic Age li.ad so consistent- 
ly discountenanced and the classic intellect had 
so severely held in check. Already disenchanted, 
however, 'with bis own ideas, he procee^ to 
assimilate eastern ones and he thirstily quaffed at 
the spring of mystical thought of which the But 
is the abounding and fiercnnial source. The tdeftt 
of l.ysippns ( B. C. 3fi0-3ir.) and bis contempo- 
raries suggests the beginning of a search, a quest, 
a groping in the void. What is vital and distinc- 
tive in the I IcUenistic movement is not so much the 
imitative traits in it and its clinging to precedent 
examples as the fact that it exhibits a growing 
impatience of the classical tradition and an in- 
creasing endeavour to reach out into Utherto 
unexplored rigions of thought and emtititm.’' By 
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r^nd the Hellenistic move 

ment was incapWe of rcpre^ntiiig the idedls of 
the old classic tradition of Hellas, And the mise- 
rable Eurasian colony in the Punjab frontier, cut 
olY by long distance of time and space, from the 
sotitce of Greek civilization represented the worst 
phase of the Hellern iv' epoch. As we have seen, the 
Hellenistic movement, professedly, set out not to 
te^h Greek ideals but to imbibe oriental ones. It 
edine unfortunately Cijuipped with a set f)f worn- 
-out forlnulas and canons which were ilb:utilcd to 
express the mysticism and the ideals of l!ie East. 
In fact, if the 'Greeks luad sent on! the Jiiiisc.s of 
their best epoch, they wonld have equally failed 
in the task as did their nnworlliry tleseendatits 
in the Punjab colon}', h'or, in the ^vhoIe gamut 
of Greek sculptors’ formulas, there did not exist a 
single apparatus by which tlie eastern conception 
of Hie Buddha could be rendered in plastic form. 
The readiness with which the Baktrian artisans 
were disposed to carry out the commissions of 
their Buddhist clients, demonstrates the influence 
of Indian thought oti (Treck craftsmen and not 
the influence of Grcec‘c on Indian Art. The 
conversion of Ileliodorus to Vaishnavismattesied 
by the erection of the Gnrttcin stnwhha at Bes- 
nagarnnd the sacrifices pcri'onned by Demetrius, 
according to an inscription at the same place, 
demonstrate the same fact, viz., the dominance 
of Indian civilization on the Baktrinns and nat 
vice versa. The Baklriaiis were more interested 
in Indian thought than Indians in Greek Art. 

At the risk of making our review a little tire- 
some, wc have been at some pains to analyse the 
character of the llellenisiie epoch — the provincial 
phase of which the Baklrians Ivronght to India, — 
as Dr. Bannerje himself has not been good 
, enoiljjh to give us hi.s own analysis of it. As 
the pivot of the whole questioii rests <in this 
analysis, wc think we are justified in indicating 
the centre of gravity of the study of Hellenism in 
India which is very often lost sight of by writers 
on the subject. It has now become fashionable 
to characterize the critics who try to n])i)raise 
the exact values of tljc products of the Baktrian 
artisans in the Punjab, as “aiitc-Heilenists”, 
The epithet would appropriately apply to the 
a.rchaeologist9 who gravely characterize the 
Eurasian art of (handhava l>y the appellations of 
“Hellenic*^ “classical” or “C»reek.” It is height of 
ante-Hellcnism and an insult to the Greek genius 
in art to label the products of Baktrian (treeks 
as anything charactcristicnlly Hellenic, as Dr. 
Banncrjee suggests at several jdaecs. In 
©andhara sctilpture all the qualities of (ircek Art 
have been deliberately flouted. The utter incapa- 
city for invention, want of proportions, luck 
of restraint and a deliberate neglect of classic 
purity, symmeter}’' and harmony label the 
, woijItV of the Baktrian artisans as bastards 
.vvbfch could never claim to be the legitimate 
dc^t^dantvS of Classic tradition of any manner 
: The presence of a few Ionic or Corin- 

in the most crudest possible 


forms, a strings of ugly Atalantis, some Cupid 
and garland devices and other niechamcal 
makeshifts more Western Asiatic than Hellenistic 
—are the discarded formulas of Greek artisans 
from which it is impossible to trace the shadow 
of a Greek tradition. These coarse pseudo- 
clas.'iical decorative elements have been accepted 
by the .arch/vologists as the worthy representa- 
tives of Hellenism in Indian Art. Dr. Bannerjee’s 
judgment seems to have been overshadowed 
by the cloud of his archaeological authorities, 
hut .still he seems to feebly hit at the right point 
withoni allowing himself to develop and sub- 
stantiate liis judginent : “The Gandhara sculp- 
litrcs moreover are not very .artistic either Ironi 
the Greek or Indian point of view, though they 
are of immense interest to the students of 
Buddhism.” lie seems however to abandon- 
this position and to relapse to the perverted 
views of his authorities when he answers the 
criticism of llavell and Coomar.aswamy at 
p. 12i) by borrowing the words of Smith and 
Spooner without 'aeknowlcdgment. And it 
appears to us that he has done an injustice to 
himself and his subject by too much reliance on 
the infallibility of his authorities. That he 
is well posted in all the literature on the 
subject (the greater portion of which he has not 
critically examined) is well advertized in his 
pages by aggressive qnot.ations from P'rench 
and ('Terman authors, possibly to answer the 
recent impuiation that the Post-graduate 
scholars have no entree into continental autho- 
rities. But Dr, Bnnnerjee’s thesis demands as 
its critical a])])aralus, not only a close study of 
what has been written in the past, but also 
a tir.st-hnud knowledge and an independent 
examination of tlie monuments of the Hellenistic 
ejioch and of the grounds on which the autho- 
rities have expressed their views. And we would 
have much preferred his studying the objects 
and monuments iirst, before he re.ad the books 
and authorities aboti I them. If he had done so, 
he could not have accepted without demur, 
the theory of the foreign origin of the Buddha 
image on an argumentum cx silentio* The coins 
of Kanishka and the inmimerable Gandharan 
images of the Buddhas and Bodhi.sattvas them- 
selves constitute indisputable evidence of the 
fact that these coins appear in an already 
stereotyped form and that the first image of 
Buddha dates long before the era of Kanishka 
and the rise of the Gandhara School and the 
latter only represents the first attempts of 
Baktrian (.Greeks to picture Indian coins. The 
Baktrian image of Lakshmi from Kashmir and 
a few other non-Bnddhistic images are additional 
documents which disprove the Greek origin of 
the Buddha image and which Dr. Bannetjee 
could have studied with advantage. Dr. Banner- 
jee's bibliography though quite formidable in 
appearance and ^ves one the impression of 
having been compiled with German thorongliness 
is full of important omissions. He OtnnS to 
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Br, Coomaraswamy's paper on Baddhtst 
Primitives wliich contain many pertinent matters, 
as also Sister Nivedita’s contributions in these 
colnmns since reprinted in the Footihlls of Indian 
History, But the omissions to relenences to 
M. Foitcher’s paper in Monuments Plot and 
V Origin Grcc du Image de Buddha since publish- 
ed in English in the Biginnigs ol Buddhist Arl^ 
Dr. VogeVs paper on 'Greek Inditvuee on Ancient 
Indian Civilization (East & We^t, January 1012) 
and Prof. H. G. Rowlinson's admirable paper 
on forrign influences in India in his Indkui His- 
torical Studies lOlSy arc dillicuit to explain, In 
the section devoted to Astronomy Dr. Banncrjee 
has overlooked imjmrtant materials furnished by 
M. M, Haraprasad Sastri’s pai)ei on “Vavana- 
Jataka*’ in the J A S B. The cliaplcr on Litera- 
ture and Drama forms, in our opinion, the best 


written part of the work. We have been inclined 
to judge Dr. Bamierjee’s production by a very, 
high standard. The Post-Graduate cour8eg; lit ; 
the Calcutta University are on their trial and 
the public have a right to demand the production 
of thesis in which ripe schohirslnp should hfelij 
to make original contributions to our knowledge. 
We wish Dr. lianncrjcH! had realised our hop<^s» 
We have no doubt that the industry with which 
he has studied the existing authorities if dy^led 
to the original materials wouUl have placed him 
in the forefronts of the authorities who hltvC'^ 
stood between him and his subject. Dr, Banner* 
jee has all the accomplishments of a ^ sound 
scholar l)ut in the present instance, we think, he 
has not given us all that he is capable of giving. 

Agastva, 
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M any languages are spoken In the world, 
some over large areas and some over small 
ones. There is facility of intercourse 
between people speaking the same language, 
and clifficnlty of iiilcrconr.se between people 
speaking dilferent languages. This diflieulty 
can be overcome only if individuals learn 
one or more languages other than their own. 
The difheulty eonld be greatly reduced if some 
one language were recognized as the common 
medium of intercourse for speakers of all 
languages. Latin eamc thus to be used among 
the learned in Hurofie as the common lagguage 
for communication and for the writing of works 
of international importance. Bacon wrote his 
Novum Orgatinm^ and Newton his Princiiuii in 
Latin. Milton was Latin Secretary to 
Cromwell ; but for diplomatic intercourse French 
came to be ultimately adopted as the common 
medium in Europe, a position which it still 
retains, though in a diminishc<l measure. 
Eminent foreigners— Leibniz, Frederick the Great, 
and Humboldt, Germans all of them— also wrote 
in French. The French iieople no longer po.ssess 
the political and intellectual ascendancy they 
once had in Europe, and this, together with their 
present numerical inferiority to the English -.speak- 
ing and German-speaking peoples, has been bring- 
ing about a diminishing use of French even in 
diplomacy, which has been its special province so 
long. At the Congress of Berlin in 1878 Prince 
Bismarck spoke in English,, and at the Peace 
^ Cpnference lately held at Versailles French and 
English were both used. Representations from 
Germany were received in German, and trans- 
lations here were of help. 


The English-si)Ciiking urea is now the most 
extensive language aum in the worlfi ; and not 
only the comi>aralivcly small (fcrman-speaking 
and I'rcnoh speaking areas (aken togctncT fall 
far short ol’ ii, but IIk* very ex icmiive language- 
areas — Kus>ian, Spanish, Pori ttguc.se and Chinese 
—arc also c.ach a long way bcliind the English. 
English is now decidedly the dominant language 
of the world. The area of ' ho British Empire, 
as given in the Stfilcsman’s ^ear-Book tor lOlB, , 
]). Ixxvi, is 10,sl t, srjuarc miles. To this 
jirca has to be added an area ol sonic B()0,U0D 
stjuarc miles, which, as Mr. Lloyd (worge said the 
t)thcr day in the House of Commons, has come 
over lf> Britain ainl British Dominion.^ under the 
mandatory system, the total area of the Britirii 
Empire coming np thus to 1 1 ,r»()0,()00 square 
miles, in^ronnd numbers. TIk* iirca of the United ^ 
States, as in the Statesnuan’s Year-Book, 1013, 
p. 383, is 3,571, 223 s(|nart‘ miles. The 
dominion of the Ivnglish race comes up thtt», iti 
round numbers, to I5,200,0{)(> scjurire miles, OUt ; 
of the entire land surface ol the world, whichyih- 
Whitaker's Almaiiaek fr>r lUli>, p. BB, is 
5r>,5<M),000 square miles including the almd«t 
uninhabitable polar region^;, which arc pat flit 
the enormous figure of :»,(»( )0, 000 square miles. 
Over the whole of the English area, English i» 
not and cannot be the vernacular tongue, In 
. Asia and in Africa very large areas, atui in 
America a considerable are«n, viz., the Canadian ; 
French-speaking province of Q«cl>ec, can ncwr 
in ah human prohab^Uty be English-speaking 
lands. But over the whole doniinian of the 
iltiglish race English must have a 
pijsitioti ; where it is not the mother laiijguage 
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It ihust ,bc the ^%econd language/' The late 
eminent statesman. Sir ’Willrid I-raurier, bom 
French-Candian, was as much at home in Eng- 
lish As in his mother-tongue, French. General 
Smuts, Dutch Afrikander as he is, has sho wn him- 
sctf a capital masi er of English. In India there 
i^ave been many Indians whose mastery of 
^glish has been ccmipletc. But in addition to 
theae, thousands of undergraduates and gradu- 
ates cure thrown out every year by our schools 
and colleges, whose knowledge of English is 
of various grades. ^ English is now the rioininaiit 
foreign language in the important indcpendeiiL 
countries of China and Japan. In China it has 
even given rise to a, jargon called pigeon or pid- 
gin English, which really means business 
English, and is used betweein Chinese and 
Europeans. In Eady Brassey’s Voyage in the 
^Sunbeam' (1908, p. 291), is given “Take 
biecey missisy one piecey bag topside” as pidgin 
English for ”Take the lady’s bag upstains.” 
From this it appears that i>idgin English is not 
a very simple alTair. 

In science for sometime jiast German lias held 
the first place, Prencli the second, and English 
the third. But politically and coinniercially, 
English has had £in overwhelming superiority^ 
over both (kTman and h'rciich. It has also an 
inherent superiority' over both J'rench and Ger- 
man. Its grammar issmijiler than that of French 
and much simpler than that of German. Why then 
does not English come to be spoil tanccnish' 
adopted a.s the common medium of international 
intercourse ? Why, with such a language icatly 
to hand, have attempts been made to invent an 
artificial language for pniposes of international 
communication ? Volapuk ( world-siiecth) was 
the artificial language put before the world as 
a world-language about the year 1879 by its 
German originator, Schleyer. It had not nnich 
littcccss. About eight years later a far cleverer 
artificial international language, now widely 
known as Esperanto, was put before the world 
by the late Eithiiauiaii savant, Dr. Zanicnliof. 
A later international language, called^ Ido, has 
come into the field. I know only of its being 
mentipued as an improvement upon Esperanto. 

In constructing his vocabulary Dr. Zamcuhof 
had particularly his eye on words which arc 
similar in the principal European kangtiagevS, as, 
for instance, chamber^ ihh and wosc, which in 
Esperanto appear as enwhro, ftsho* and nano. 
The Esperanto vocabulary has been eonstructed 
with wonderful ingenuity* It is based mainly on 
I-^atin stems, but not exclusively ; for instance, 
fisAo* with the final o removed, is the same as 
the English Hsh and the German iiseb, but is 
a little different from the Latin ptscis. As 
regards his grammar Dr. Zamcnliof told the late 

for the Esperanto symbol 
far th^ English sound, s with an angular mark 
over jfw. 


Air. W. T. Stead * that he drew his first ipsifira- 
tion from the simple grammatical structure of 
the English language, and that it was from 
Russian that he got the idea that by means of 
suffixes he “might make an endless number of 
words out of one root.” All nouns in Esperanto 
end in o, all adjectives in a, and all adverbs in 
e. Males and females are distinguished by the 
iiLsertion of in before the o of the noun ; as patro 
(father), patrino (mother). English grammar is 
simple eiiongli, but it is less simple than that of 
Esperanto, which is however less simple in cer- 
tain respects than that of the Asiatic languages, 
Persian, Hindustani, and Bengali, which Dr. 
Zamcnliof appearently had no knovvledge of. 
These three languages have no distinction of 
hcj she and /t, as Esperanto, like English, has. 
Nor has Bengali, like English and Esperanto, a 
distinction of number in verbs. Esperanto is 
thus not as simjile in its grammatical structure 
as it is possible for a language to be. Neverthe- 
less, in its grammatical structure as well as in its 
vocables, it has ft clear advantage over English. 

It has alreafly acquired a large currency^ and 
this currency' is on the increase. If English is to 
be set up tus a world-language in competition 
with Esperanto, it requires to be divested of 
certain drawbacks that now attend it. This 
divestment should be restricted to English as it 
may be fitted out for use as an international 
language and not be sought to be at once 
imposeil on English as spoken and written in all 
English-Speaking lands. The simplifications 
made tor internationalizing English may be left 
to work their way, from their own merit, into 
current English everywhere. 

Standaniization of pronunciation and phone- 
tie spelling are essential requisites of interna- 
tionalized English, and these may, with 
advantage, be at onec applied to the current 
English of the in'CvSenl day. Sir Harry Johnston 
in England and Prof. Brahder Mathew in America 
arc strong advocates of standardization of 
English pronnneiatioii, a difficult process indeed, 
and in need of revision after long intervals to 
suit changed pronunciations. But it is a 
necessary preliminary' to phonetic writing. 
Phonetic writing hardly needs any justification, 
non-plionetic writing being simply irrational, 
though, being of long standing, it has necessarily 
a host of supporters. Sir Harry Johnston is a 
powerful champion of phonetic spelling being 
applied to English, French, and other trans- 
gressors of phoneticism. The British and 
American public have now to some extent come 
to see their English language spelt phonetically 
in the Internationa^ Phonetic ^ript. This has 
been a good sjcp towards disposing English- 
speaking peoples to give up their bad conven- 
tional method of spelling for a phonetic one, . 
The Intcriuitionai Phonetic Script is admittedly"^' 

*' The^ Review of ReviewSf September ' 

p. 257. 
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and tie^s imptovement, which indeed 
it awes. I criticised this script in the last 
Hay nuiiiber of The Modern Review, and showed 
that some of its letters were bad. It has 
discarded capital letters, but retains the Roman 
blwtsh of script letters diftereut in shape from 
printed letters. This blemish requires to be 
swept away. * 

In connection with application of phonetic 
V spelling to English, it has to be noted tliat, 
though the general rule should be that the 
spelling should conform to the standard sound, 
it would be very desirable that in the two 
special cases mentioned below, a reverse process 
should be adopted. 

(1) Proper names, like IhitiLe and Beatrice, 

. from Italian, and other proper names from any 

other phonetically written language should 
retain their present spelling in English, but their 
sounds should conlbnn, a.s far as is possible, to 
their native sounds. While Dante and Beatrice, 
for instance, retain tlieir present spelling in 
English, it would be best to pronounce llicin 
in the Italian way, barring of course the Italian 
sounds of the letters d and L, which English- 
speakers’ organs of speech fail to pronounce. 

(2) Learned words like centigrade and 
o.Yy^>v/?, drawn from Latin and Greek and spelt 
alike or very uearl^^ .alike in English and in the 
Latin family^ of languages, should retain their 
present English spelling and be pronounced, 
as far as possible, in accordance with the Latin 
and Greek sounds of letters, so that this class 
oi words may hava* a unifonuity of sounds all 
over the English and La tin worlds. 

Slang terms arc rightly considered inadmis- 
sible into serious writing, and so their use in 
English internationalized must be interdicted. 
Some slang terms have in the past accpiircd, by 
reason of their particular fitness, a recognised 
place in the language, and this process may goon 
in the future. All slang terms that win their 
way to recognition can properly be introduced 
into in terna ti onalizecl Engl isli . 

With slang terms should also be banned all 
English idiomatic expressions of an arbitrary 
character. “As good a man as ever trod shoe- 
leather”* for “as good a man as ever lived” is 
ejuite an arbitrary English idiom, for no rational 
interpretation of the terms that make up the 
phrase can yield even in a figurative way the 
meaning intended to be conveyed. “Treading 
snoe-leather” may be interpreted as meaning 
* ‘wearing shoes,” but the wearing of shoes can- 
not .be taken to constitute the essence of living 
or even a main function of it. No objection can 
he taken, be it understood, to fi^irativc expres- 
rions like “was born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth,” which involve no logical flaw. Ihinish- 
ineui from English iu ter nationally cmi>loycd of 

* Readers of Shakespeare's faliu$ have 

ti? put up with “As proper men as ever trod 

nmt 


expressions involving a logical daw may 
ably be demanded. Their banishmeht 
every kind of English would be a gain to 
language. 

In connection with the question of lo|^aI 
flaw may be consiilered the English puzzle 01 the 
use of shall and will. Shall and will are the 
two auxiliary verbs by means of which the 
hiture tense is formed in English, and abput 
them Mr. Ncsfield writes as folio wst “One of 
the puzzles in English is to know when to uae 
“shall” and when to use “will.” With a view 
to clearing up this matter it should be under- 
stood thai there are three senses in which the 
future tense can be used : — 

(.'0 To express tiwvcly future time and 
nothing more. 

(6) To combine future time with an implied 
cummamL 

L ) To comliinc future lime with an implied 
intention.'' 

But wliat admits of no clearing up is why 
shall and will should bear difl'erent senses in 
diflerent persons anti also bear iu assertive 
sentences senses dilfcrcnt from what they bear 
in inlerrogalivc ones. The present conventional 
uses of shall and will can claim no basis in 
reason, and it is exceedingly diliicult to under- 
stand how IIkw originaleti. Cutting the Gordian 
knot was fouiul to be the best way of dealing 
with it. May not the present knot be cut too ? 
It may be cut by laying down tiiC rule that 
shall in all cases shall indicate what Impi^ns 
in the natural course of things (moral obligation 
being included in this, as in “Thou shaft not 
steal”), aiul that u /// in all ca ,s7/a// indicate 
intention. The solution of the puzzle offered 
here is indeed a very bold one, particularly 
bold as coming from a foreigner. But the 
solution offered, if accepted, would be a boon 
to all foreigners learning Ivnglish, and a boon 
also to future generations of native English- 
speaking people. 

Languages have cliangcfl in tlic past, jfind the 
changes iinclergonc have almost wfiolly l>een in 
the direction oI‘ increased simplicity. The 
printing press has now set up a barrier against 
changes and so given a certain fixity to 
languages. But a.s a stage of perfection has beeii 
reached yet by no language, it is desirable that 
a comparative study of languages should Ihj 
made tlie means of deliberately effecting change# 
that would be improvements. An encumbrance 
that has disappeared from a closely related 
language or some dialect of the language itoelf 
which IS wanted to be improved, is fit to 
dropped from the language. Grainmatkm 
gender has to be admitted to be an cncumbtoni^ 
m a language. It docs not exist in English^ b|H|:t 
exists in German (iu three genders, 
feminine and neuter) and in French d(in 

t idifom, Grammar ' 

Ncsfield, 1014, p, Oa. '' ''' - ' 
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genders, masculine and feminine). It does not 
clist in Bengali (borrowings from Sanskrit like 
bitakari sabha being excluded), but exists in 
twogendeti (masculine and feminine) in literary 
Hindustani (in both its Urdu and its Hindi 
phase). Hindi: an i (in its Urdu phase) as 

f ioken in Bihar is however partially free 
Otn it. Many words that are feminine 
. ,nOui;is in standard Hindustani, arc ordi- 
narily used as masctdines in Bihar. Can it then 
be said that it is impossible to cast ofT gramma- 
tical gender altogether from Hindustani ? If 
the idea spreads that grammatical gender is an 
unnecessary burden upon a language, that some 
speakers of Hindustani acluall\Mlisregard it, and 
that what, according to the orthodox view, nr^> 
grammatical mistakes and corruptions, arc 
really in many cases but improvements in a 
language, then a disposition may grow up for 
the discarding of grammatical gender from 
Hindustani altogether. There arc dillicitUies in 
the way, but they cannot be pronouneefl insur- 
mountable. Great writers may be pioneers of the 
change. 

The ditFiculiy arising from the existence in 
English of what arc called vSynonyms is one very 
hard to deal with. Words have come into the 
English language from two main sources, 
Tetitonic and Latin, and this has caused in some 
cases a word of Teutonic origin and .another of 
Latin origin meaning the same thing in English, 
as, forgive and piinUni^ and freedom ami lihert w 
The synonymous words have come to be applied 
somewhat differently, however, in the language. 
‘*Bcg your ])ardon” is good English, but “Beg 
your forgiveness” is not, though “begged to be 
forgiven” caimot Ik* objected to. So ‘‘set free” 
is reckoned good Ihiglisli, but “set at freedom” 
is not, though “set at liberty” is. In these cases 
a reasonable solution oflhc ditheulty would be 
to put forgive and pardon, and freedom and 
liberty on exactly the same footing in regard to 
their use, Bui there arc numerous eases, where 
derivation from ditferent sourees is not n factor 
atld wllfcre slight shaclcs of tiitfercncc of meaning 
have arisen from usage., Al>oul this class of 
words, the suggestion 1 Jiave to olTer is that a 
number of British and American experts, well- 
versed in philology and in the methods of science, 
should undertake to investigate the shadcvS of 
difletence of meaning between English syno- 
nyms in a rational and not a couYcntioiKil spirit, 
and then lay the results of their labours before 
the. world ns a help alike to native and foreign 
{S^dents of English. 

In spite of all the disadvantages of the KtTglish 
vocabulary as compared with that of Esperanto, 
it can emphatically be asserted in favour of the 
^ to niid vigour which 

thinking and feeling in it by a vigorous race of 
: jtpen for generations have imparted to it. Do 
V licopte think and feel in Esperanto, or do they 
into Esperanto what they think and 
pxeir respective mother tongues ? Can 


Esperanto or any other artificial havii 

such simple, vivid arid happy combinations of 
words as are found in the following lines, from 
English poetry ? 

1. Brevity is the soul of wit. 

2. He jests at scars that never felt a wound. 

3. Where more is meant than meets the ear. 

4. To party gave up what was meant for 

mankind. 

5. is the sunset of life gives me mystical 

lore. 

And coming events cast their shadows 

before. 

0. Eternal summer gilds them yet, 

But all except their sun is set. 

7. Our sweetest sougs are those. 

That tell of saddest thought. 

H. ’T is only noble to be good. 

Science is the common property of all the 
world, and it is most desirable that language 
barriers should part its votaries as little as 
possible. It would obviously be an advantage 
to scicntilic investigators all over the world if 
contributions to science in all its branches came 
before the w^orld in some particular language 
and were thus easily aeccvssible to all investi- 
gators. Patriotic impulse is here an opposing, 
force. But there is a Avay in which a reconcilia- 
tion may here be elfected between patriotism 
and cosuu>i)olitanisiii. There can be no obstacle 
in the w.ay of tlic speaker of any language, 
however limited may -be the area over which 
it is vSpoken, recording and publishing his 
researches in his own language for home con- 
sunij)ti()n and publishing at the same time for 
world consumption a translation of the original 
record into Ibiglish or J*rencli or German at 
prcsciu, aiuMn iiiturc into a universally^ recog- 
nized iiitcrnalioird language, if there is to be 
one such, I would here instance the fact of The 
Mediterranean Race of Prof. Sergi, which 
contains a very valuable contribution to the 
science of anthropology, being published first in 
the ITofcssor’s native language, Italian, and a 
little later in German and in English ;* and also 
the anTiounecments, facing the title-page of 
Prof. Selignian’s Principles of Economtes^ of 
translations of the author’s works into 
French, Italian, Spanish, Russian and Japanese, 
A seientitie work is not like a poetical com- 
position which must be without much of its 
native flavour, if brought out as a translation. 
It can lose nothing translation. 


* “When this little book was first published 
in ail Italian edition in 1805, and in a Germau 
edition in 1807, 1 was still unable to obta.iti 
many anthropological data needed to complete 
the picture of the primitive inhabitants of 
Europe, In the English edition the book is less 
incomplete, richer m anthropological dofett- 
mefnts, ahd Iicncc more conclusivt 
%ce to the English edition, 1001. ; 
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‘ here of the eooteition of the 

fKairi^ic schooi which etatids up for scientific 
contributions being made in the contributor’s 
. vernacular tongue seems to be very necessary. 
"Prof* Mendeleen, the great Russian chemist, 
recorded his researches in his native Russian, 
and not in French or German. This gained him 
admirers at hopie and abroad. Among his 
foreign admirers is our widely renowned 
countryman, Sir Asntosh Mookerjee, whose 
great all-round ability, untiring energ 3 ^ and ctil- 
ture, wide and deep, have made him a veri- 
table power in the land. I append here an 
English translation of the extract given In the 
Bengali periodical I’rabasi for Magh, 1323, 
B.S., first page of Number, of the address read 
by Sir Asntosh at the tenth Electing of the 
Bengali Sahitya-Sanmilani held at Bankipur 
about two years and a half ago - 

English Translation of Extract. 

If Bengal’s glories, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, 
Professors Jagadish Chandra [and] Fraphulla. 
Chandra and other present intcllcetuals of 
Bengal embody the treasures of the weight of 
their knowledge in Bengali, and if those in 
whose hands will be ])laced in future the domain 
of knowledge g<> on recording in Bengali the 
final resitlts of their knowledge, and if in this 
way for a long time the service done to Bengali 
literature continue tininterrupicdl 3 % then a day 
will assuredly come when man\' ann ng cultured 
foreigner^ must have eagerl 3 to learji Bengali. 
If ill Bengal those who attain eminence in an}’ 
subject, become specialists in an}’ subject, instead 
of making their discoveries, their waves of 
thought take shape in a foreign tongue, add to 
the greatne.ss of their motherland anfl so of 
their niollicr-tongue, Bengali, by displaying 
them in their own mother-tougue, then other 
educated communities of the worltl will be 
obliged to study the Bengali language. 

The editor of the Prabas’ notes that in the 
address the example of Russia has been given 
and says that the Russian chemist Memleleeff 
did indeed recvird his researches in Rus.sian, but 
it is necessary to remember the diflercncc be- 
tween the condition of Russia and that of 
Bengal. 

Patriotism obscures the mental vusion not 
only of men of the ordinary stamp, but of men 
also of superior mental powers. In the present 
instance Sir Asutosh Mookerjee’s superior 
intellect has not lx‘cti able to screen him from 
tbe injurious influence of patriotic feeling. The 
prescription he la 3 ’s down for cultivators of 
science in Bengal to follow to compel foreign 
cultivators of science to learn Bengali, widely 
itttcfpreted, amounts to the iftiposition of a 
most intolerable burden on future cultivators of 
science all over the world. Bengali is not the 
My cultivated language in India, and Bengalis 
Wf. W only intellectual people in Indian 
the cultivated Indiap languages 
Dravidian family, Beogdi* Hindi, XJidu, 


Marathi and Gujarati ate the Indo-Airyaft 
languages that have a progressive literatu^ 
each. Are foreign students of science in futurv toi:, 
be under the necessity of learning all 
languages ? If so, they should also be unchar 
the necessity of learning the great Asiatfe 
languages, I'erstan, .Arabic, Chinese aiwl 
Japanese, the people speaking them bt?ing of a 
high order of mentality and so capable of 
adA’ancing knowledge in future. At prescint’ 
.stiulrnts of science who want to keep tliem- 
selves abreast of the progress of science 
have to possess a knowledge, varying in 
degree, of l he llnve great European languages, 
German, rrencli and Ivnglish, which are the 
chief media now for scieiitihe contributions. 
Ncxi after these comes Italian, and next after 
Italian, Russian. Leaving aside the minor 

languages of Euro]3e, there remain Spanish and^ 
Portuguese, each spread over a vast area, which, 
though not now very active con tribu tors to 
advancing knowledge, hold in them promise 
enough of a better career in future— a iirohiise 
warraiu<\l by the past intellectual history of 
the Spanish and l^ortugncse races, and also by 
the large recruitments of Italian immigrants 
that these two races have been receiving in 
South America. According to Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjec’s prescription, taken in its widest 
range, all the above host of languages inii-st have 
to be learnt by cultivators of jicicncc in future— a 
very dismal prospect indeed. Hut there is 
comfort in the tbonghi that such a tliiiif^ can 
never be, to hamper the *'u) vaneement of science. 
As regards the value of translations from foreign 
languages into one’s own, the passage quoted 
below from Emerson will bear icstimoney ; 

“1 rarely read any Latin, Greek, German, 
Italian, sometimes not a Frcneli book in the_ 
original, whieli I can procure in a good version* 

1 like to be Ix'holden to the great metropolitan 
Ihiglisli speech, the sc, a which receives tributaries 
from every region.”*^ 

As a matter of fact, it Avas not the chemical 
rescarchc.s of Prof. Memleleeir, recorded in 
Russian, Avliich induced /nanv persons in WesttJm 
Europe and America to learn Russian, but the 
attract lA’c literary works of Tolstoy, Turgeuiri^ 
and others. Bankimchandrrds and Rabindro^ 
nath’s attractive literary works have won 
the regard of many Europeans for ■ ont 
noble 111 other- tongue, Bengali. It is besFfov 
m to employ it, ridding it of the baneful cflfecta 
of Pandit influence that still continne * to 
afflict it, in the cultivation of every branch 
of human knowledge, without any thoif|flit 
about foreigners leamh|g it or not. Nor #honll| i 
think of confining the splendid 
discoveries of Sir Jagadishchandra Bo«e 
Sir Ptaphullachandra within the 
ring-fence of the Bengali Vttt Bhoali 

be broad-minded enough to consider it a 
nate ^cnmstance that the discoveren 

^cted Bsays, Nelson’s 6d :]k. 342^'^ 



th^ir comtnatid to make known 
discoveries to all civilised lands. 

I have spoken of patriotic feeling os producing 
$ narrowing effect on the mind. There is reason 
to fear that patriotic feeling, particularly in 
Fx^ancc and Ge^^many, whose languages are the 
rivals of English in the world of kno\\dedge, 
might stand up against internationalized English 
bemg adopted as the international language of 
tl^ world* An artificial language like Esperanto 
or Ido can evoke no hostile feeling. There is 


good reason, however/ to hope that to 
considerations of practical convenience and an 
increasing sense of human solidarity will induce 
Frenchmen, Germans, Italians and men of other 
nationalities to accept internationalized English 
as the most convenient means of international 
communication, just as they were induced to 
accept French as the common language of all 
diplomatic intercourse. 

Syamacharan Gangou. 


LORD BRYCE ON THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH 


^r«HE American CommonwcaltlF by 
J James Bryce is a monumental and 
voluminous work by one of 
England’s foremost men of letters and 
political thinkers. It has attained the 
rank of a classic. A new edition, com- 
pletely revised throughout, has recently 
(1917) been brought out by the Macmillan 
Company of New York. The whole of 
the first volume and the first half of the 
second volume arc taken up with political 
questions, and the second half of the latter 
is devoted to social matters. We make a 
selection of some topics from the second 
volume which are calculated to prove 
instructive and interesting to Indian 
readers. 

I, Opinion tup xtltimatk ihxwkr in thk 
East and run Wkst .vlikk. 

“Opinion has really been the chief and 
ultimate power in nearly all nations at nearly 
all times, 1 do not mean merely the opinion 
of the class to which the numbers belong. 
Obviously the small oligarchy of Venice was 
influenced by the opinion of the Venetian nobility, 
an absolute Czar is influenced by the opinion 
of Mh court and his army. 1 mean the opinion, 
unspoken, unconscious, but not the less real 
and potent, of the masses of the peopl^Govern- 
ments have alwaj^s rested and, special cases 
apart, must rest, if not on the affection, then 
bn the reverence or awe, if not on the active 
app^^val, then on the silent acquiescence, of the 
, numerical majority. It is onl^r hv rare excep- 
tion that a monarch or an oligarchy hasmaiu- 
tained authority against the win of the people. 

: The despotsmsbf the East, although they usually 
Shegan in conquest, did not stand by militaiy 

So did the fcndai 


kingdoms of mediieval Europe. So do the 
monarchies of the Sultan (so far, at least, as 
regards his Mussulman subjects), of the Shah, 
and of the Chinese Emperor. ’' 

II. The Dipkkrknch Between Despotic- 
ALivY Governed and Free Countries. 

“The diflerence, therefore, between despotically 
governed and free countries does not consist in 
the fact that the latter are ruled by opinion and 
the former by force, for both are generally ruled 
by opinion. It consists rather in this, that in 
the former the people instinctively obey a power 
which they do not know to be really of their 
own creation, and to stand by their own 
permission; whereas in the latter people feel 
their supremacy, and consciously treat their 
rulers as their agents, while the rulers obey a 
power which they admit to have made and to 
be able to imm^tkc them,— the popular will. In 
both cases force is seldom necessary, or is needed 
only against small groups, because the habit of 
obedience replaces it. Conflicts and revolutions 
belong to the intermediate stage, when the people 
are awakening to the sense that^they are truly 
the supreme power in the state, * but when the 
rulers have not yet become aware that their 
authority is merely delegated. When supersti- 
tion and the habit of submission have vanished 
from the whilom subjects, when the rulers, 
recognising that they are no more than 
agents for the citizens, have in turn formed the 
habit of obedience, public opinion has becoi^e 
the active and controlling director of a businc^ 
in which it was before the sleeping and generally 
forgotten partner.’^ 

III. Public Opinion Difficult to Ascer- 

tain IN East and West Alike. 

“ The obvious weakness of Government by 
opinion is the difliculty of ascertaining it. 
administrators in India lament the tmpossilw^ 
of leaning the sentiments of the nntiv^ beejetnie 
in the Bast the populations^ the true 



axe dumb. The ptess ts writt^ by a haadfaJ of 

^ ns who, in becomtnn writers, hav^ ceased 
ong to ^he multitude, and the multitude 
does not read. The difficulties of Western 
statesmen are due to an opposite cause. The 
populations ate highly articulate. Such is the 
mn of voices that it is hard to say which cry 
prevails, which is swelled by many, which only 
by a few, throats. The organs of opinion seeiii 
almost as numerous as the people themselves, 
and they ai*e all engaged in representing their 
own view as that of “the people. “ Like other 
valuable articles, genuine opinion is surrounded 
by counterfeits. The one positive test applicable 
is that of an election, and an election can at best 
do no more than test the division of opinion 
between two or three great parties, leaving 
subsidiary issues uncertain, while in many cases 
the resuU depends so innch on the personal 
merits of the candidates as to render interpre- 
tation difficult.” 

IV. The M.vsses Cannot be Property 
Represented by Themselves, 

“ It is now, after long resistance by those '.vho 
maintained that they knew better what was 
good for the people than the people knew 
themselves, at last agreed that as the masses 
are l>etter Judges of what will conduce to their 
own happiness than are the classes placed above 
them, tney must be allowed to <ietermine ends. 
This is in fact the essence of free or popular 
Government, and the justification for vesting 
ower in numbers. But assuming the end to 
e given, who is best qualified to select the 
means for its accomplishment ? To do so needs 
in many cases a knowledge of the facts, a skill 
in interpreting them, a power of forecasting the 
results of measures unattainable by the mass 
of mankind. Such knowledge is too high for 
them. It is attainable only by trained eco- 
nomists, legists, statesmen. If the masses attempt 
it they will commit mistakes not le.ss serious than 
those which befall a litigant who insists on 
conducting a complicated case instead of leaving 
it to his attorney and counsel. But in popular 
governments this distinction between ends and 
means is apt to be forgotten.” 

V. In Europe the Classes Represent 
THE Masses. 

“In Europe there has always been a govern- 
’ ing class, a set of persons whom birth, or 
wealth, or education has raised above their 
fellows, and to whom has been left the making 
of public opinion together with the conduct of 
administration and the occupancy of places in 
the legislature. The public opmion of Germany, 
t^lv, France,^ and England has been substan- 
tialiy the opmion of the class which wears black 
: ^oats and lives in good houses, though in the 
. , two hsiter countries it has of late years been 
r li tota ato effected by the pntnioti of the dass^ 
ipediilly lowd:.^ Althbifgb the members of the 
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British Parliament now obey the mass of ^eit! 
constituents when the latter express a diithuit 
wish, still the influence which plays fhoft 
steadily on them and permeates them is the 
opinion of a class or classes, and not of the 
urhole nation. The class to which the greaWb : 
majority of members of both Houses bScmg 
(i. e. the laiulowners and the persons oc(;;upiea 
in professions and in the higher vralks pf 
commerce) is the class which chiefly forntte mid 
expresses what is called public opinion. Evaai te 
these day's of vigilant and exacting constituencies 
one secs many members of the House of CotniuonSi 
the democratic robustness or provincial crudity 
of whose ide*as melts like wax under the influancc 
of fashionable dinner-parties and club smoking* 
rooms. Until a number of members entered tbi 
House who claimed to be the authorised re- 
presentatives oi the views of working men, the 
complaint used to lie heard iliat it was hard to 
‘keep touch’ with the opinion of the masscs/V 

VI. Public Spirit not the Sole 
Motive Power in Politics. . 

•‘To rely on public duty as the main motiye 
power in politics is to assume a commonwealth 
of angels. Men such as we know them must 
have some other inducement.” “It is much to 
be wished that in every coinVry public spirit 
were the chief motive propelling men into public 
life. But is it so anywhere now ? Has it been 
so at any time in a nation's history ? Let 
anyone in England, dropping for the moment 
that self-righteous attitude of which EngUshmen 
are commonly accused by foreigners, ask himself 
how many of those whom he knows as mixing 
in the public life of his o*vii country have 
entered it from motives primarily patriotic, how 
many have been actuated by the love of fame 
or power, the hope of advancing their social 
pretensions or their business relations.” 

VII. The Growth oe RACE-CoN,sciousNK«si; 

Among the Negroes of the United States* 

“Among the small class of educated and 
reflective Negroes one may distinguish two 
tendencies. Reference has already tieen 
to the opposite views of those who couiHiel 
acquiescence in, and of those who would 
agitate against, the restriction of the suffrage 
to a small section of their race. The divergent < 
of views, however, goes further. There are 
led by Dr. Booker Washington, who see tipi 
use in resisting potent facts, and therefore 
that all the negro can at present do, aud 
most effective thing that, with a view to^ 
future, he could in any case do, is to raise 
self in intelligence, knowledge, industry, 
and whatever else makes for self-help and 
respect. When he has gained these 
when he is felt to be a valuable part of file 
community, his colour will not excMe^ higi 
from the opportunity of ad vanmtaaot ; , w)^ 
bu3H^8 preseutSf not from 
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a lAare in public office. Complaints of 
weli^arounded as many of them may 
t>e, will profit little^ and may even arouse further 
autujionism, but industrial capacity and the 
possession of property are sure to tell. 

‘^Others there are, such as Professor Du Bois, 
who find it hard to practise this patience ; and 
some are beginning to organise themselves in a 
tiiote ajirgressive spirit for common help and 
protlcton 

*^One thing is now common to both these 
seetiohs of the educated men of colour,— a 
growing sense of race solidarity and a percep- 
tioU that instead of seeking favours from the 
whites or trying to cling to their skirts, the 
negro must go his own way, make his own 
Sooe^, try to stand on his own feet, in the 
eonfid^ce that the more he succeeds in doing 
this, the more respected will he be. This race- 
consciousness finds expression in various organi- 
xations which have been formed among the 
negroes for helping themselves, as well as in 

appeals to give their patronage by preference 

to members of the race in business relations 
and in professional work. 

“This feeling of Rnce Consciousness has in 
most cases included, and now more and more 

includes, the people of mixed blood that 

racial consciousness to which I have already 
referred has been drawing all sections of the 
African race together, disposing the lighter 
coloured, since they can get no nearer to the 
whites, to identify themselves with the mass of 
those who belong to their own stock.” 

VXII* The Working Men of Amekica. 

“The native work-people fas opposed to 
recent immigrants] are of course fairly educat- 
ed ; they read the daily newspapers, while their 
women may take a weekly religions joxirnal 
and a weekly or monthly magazine ; many of 
them, specially in the smaller cities, belong to 
a congregation in whose concerns they are 
genermly interested. Most are total abstainers. 
%cir wives have probably had a longer school- 
ing and read more widely than they do them- 
swes. In the smaller towns both in New 
il^gland and the West, and even in some of the 
large cities, such as Philadelphia and Chicago, 
lie richer part of them own the houses they 
live in, wooden houses in the stiburbs with a 
little*’ Verandah and a bit of garden, and thus 
ffiel themselves to have a stake in the country. 
Thw womankind dress with so much taste 
that on Sunday, or when you meet them in the 
Stehtn cars, you would take them for persons in 
eaiw circumstances.” 

^‘Contrast anyone of these countries [of 
intone] with the United States, where the 
working classes are as well-frd, clothed and 
lodged as the lower middle class in Europe, 
the farmers who till their own laud (as 
tniiMAy afi do) mOch better, or where a gc^ 
W ^thia ti^e of thepooiipst, 


where the opportunities of getting ott in oue 
way or another are so abundant that no one 
need fear any physical ill but disease or the 
results of his own intemperance.. ..The impression 
which this comfort and plenty makes is heighten- 
ed by the brilliance and keenness of the air, by 
the look of freshness and cleanness which even the 
cities wear.... It is impossible not tcf feel warmed, 
cheered, invigorated by the sense of such material 
well-being all around one, impossible not to be 
infected by the buoyancy and hopefulness of the 
people.” 

IX. The Growth of American Universities. 

“This striking growth in the number of 
students seems due to two causes. One cause, 

operative all over the country, is the sense 

that a knowledge of applied science has great 
practical value for many occupations, and 
especially for agriculture and for the various 
branches of engineering, and that it is therefore 
worth while “as a business proposition” to 
spend some years in acquiring that knowledge 
systematically than to begin practical life on 
leaving school at fifteen or sixteen years of age. 
The other cause is that University educatioii 
has become fashionable, and is more and more 
coming to be considered not as a luxury for the 
few, nor a thing needed only by those who 
mean to cnlci one of the so-called “learned 
professions,” but a preparation for life with 
which all those who can afford the money and 
the time ou^ht to be furnished. Formerly 
young men intended for a business life seldom 
thought, except in two or three of the older 
states, of going to College. Now they are 
just ns likely to go as any others. This is the 
most noteworthy new feature of the last thirty 
years, and is also the most striking educational 
difference between America and Europe. A 
university education has in the llnited States 
ceased to be the privilege of the few. It is for 
all the world. 

“The change is itself largely due to two 
economic facts. One is the rapid increase in the 
number of persons with incomes large enough to . 
make it easy for them to send sons and 
daughters to college. The other is the creation 
of State Universities, especially in the Western 
States, in which instruction is provided at a 
very low charge. These have so much popular- 
ised the higher education that through their 
example and influence the aflflux of students to 
all colleges has increased. It may be added that 

charges are everywhere moderate Nor can it 

be denied that the rivalry, not only of denomi* 
nations but of pa’“ticular places, even compara- 
tively small places, has borne a part in &is 
immense multiplication of teaching institutions. 
Each little city or even rural area thinks it a 
feather in its cap to possess a college, and tliose 
who own real estate believe that it raises the 
v^aeof the land titey have to sell Otm the 
eoQegt is established* its staff m the % 
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ate conceroed to “boom^^ and 

^ ^^This increase has tended to give the Univer- 
^ties, and espcdal! 3 r the larger ones, a innch 
more prominent place in the life of the country 
they formerly had. They have become 
otgccts of g^eral interest. Questions affecting 
them are more amply discussed in newspapers 
and nmgazmes, ana appear to lay more hold on 
the community at large than is the case in 
Bngland or perhaps in any European country. 
The alumni of the greater universiLics form 
a^ociations^ some few of which have branches 
in the chief cities of the country, while others 
are locally established, The 3 " meet from time to 
time ; and when their Alma Maicr celebrates 
an anniversary or opens a new building or 
inaugurates a new President, they flock to her, 
and give importance to the festivity . they 
respond generously when the University asks 
them to contribute to some new object : indeed, 
it is largely through them that extension funds 
are raised. In one university the custom has 
grown up that each ^‘class’’ shall on the com- 
pletion of the twentyfifth year from graduation 
offer not less than 100,000 dollars (£20,000) 
to the Universitj^ treasury. 

**With this rise in the importance of the 
American University its headship has conic to 
be an office of enhanced dignity and influence. 
The man selected for it is usually a person of 
literary or scientific eminence, though he is 

exp^ted to possess administrative talents 

he is often also a leading figure in the State, 
perhaps even in the Nation. No persons in the 
country, hardly even the greatest railway 
magnates, are better known, and certainly none 
are more respected, than the Presidents of the 
leading universities,*’ 

X. Wanted Quautv, as wejul a>s Quantitv. 

“So far, then, as quantity goes, whether 
quantity and variety of attendance or quantity 
and varietv of instruction, nearly all that the 
needs of the time and the country demand has 
been attained. 

“Quality is of course another matter. In 
education, improvements in quality do not 
always keep pace with increase in quantity, and 
often follow with sadly lagging steps. Neverthe- 
less, they do generally tend to follow. No 
doubt the first and easier thing for an ambitious 
institution is to devote itself to material 
improvements, to enlarge its buildings and its 
liteary, its scientific apparatus, even its 
prnmasium. When money is spent on these 
pings the result can be seen, and even the least 
instructed visitors arc impressed. To secure 
more able, more learned, more inspiring teachers, 
by their help to improve the mstruction 
mwen and the standard of attainment which a 
imee represents is a slower and mote difficult 

mijght to be a sitonpr 


pulse of intellectual life amonjjp tbe 

f graduates in the “ College or 

epartment those who are keenly iateteelM 

cither in their particular subjects or lU the 
“things of the mmd “ in general are commip* 
lively few in number. Athletic competitioiii 
and social pleasures claim the larger part of 
their thoughts,* and the University does not seem 
to be giving them that taste for intellectual 
enjoyment which ought to be acquired «ar1|y 
if it is to be acquired at all. 

“The conception of a general liberal educatioUi 
the ideal of such an education as sometblnig 
which it is the function of a University to give 
in Order to prepare men for life as a^whotoi 
over and above tne preparation required for any 
particuljir walk of life [vocational educatioilT» „ 
IS descrilK'd as being in some institutions insttm* 
ciently valued and imperfectly realised, llioae 
whose views I am setting forth admit that 
professional ami other special schools can 
and often th' givt , an effective training or tl^ 
mental powers ni the course of the 8pe<^ 
instruction they impart. What they miss )§ 
that largeness of view and philosophic habit of 
thought which the study of such subjesets as 
literature, philosophy, and history is fitted to 
implant when these subjects are taught in a 
broad and stimulating way. In short, the 
pressure of the practical subjects and of tte 
practical spirit in hanilling these subjects, is 
deemed to be unduly strong.” 

XL The Inkluknck uk Dumocracv ok 
Creative Intixi.ectual Power. 

There are two opposite theories on the 
subject. Democratic institutions stimulate 
the mind of a people, not only shaipemug 
men’s wits by continual struggle ana 
unrest, but giving to each citizen a sense of 
his own powers and duties in the wori4| 
which spurs him on to exertions in eveiv 
widening fields. The other view is that the 
opinion of the greatest number being 
universal standard, everything is reaucedi 
to the level of vulgar minds. Originality 
is stunted, variety disappears, no 
thinks for himself, or, if he does, fenti tp 
express what he thinks. Lord Bryce sayt 
that * both these theories will be found dfk ' 
examination to he baseless’, but from 
very instructive discourse it would appokt 
that he rather leans to the second iho^ 
08 containing more of the truth. He bOraMI 
by saying that the^ absence of 
genius among tlic ninety miUioni lO tibut 
United States should mite m 
*1% wind bioweth where jt 
raiest gifts appear no one eon 
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Eut America has also failed to 
pri»dnc%', its fair share of talents of the 
secood rank. "What is the cause of it? 
is Lord Bryce’s answer : 

*^ T}xp^ who have divscussed the conditions of 
iiitcitectual productivity have often remarked 
that epochs of stir and excitement are favourable 
.'became they stimulate men’s minds, setting 
new ideas afloat^ and awakening new ambitions. 
It is also true that vigorous unremitting labour 
is> speaking generally, needed for the production 
or^ood work, and that one is therefore less 
entitled to expect it in an indolent time and from 
meinbers of the luxurious classes. But it is not 
less true, ^ though less frequently observed, that 
, traiiquillity and repose are necessary to men of 
the kind wc^ are considering, ^Sind often helpful 
even to the highest geniuses, for the evolving of 
new thoughts and the creation of forms of 
finished and harmonious beauty. He who is to 
do such work must have time to meditate, and 
pause, and meditate again. He must be able to 
.set his creation aside, and return to it 
after days and weeks to look at it with 
fresh eyes. He must be neither distracted from 
his main purpose, nor hurried in effecting it. 
He must be able to concentrate the whole force 
of his reason or imagination on one subject, 
to abstract himself when needful from the 
flitting sights and many-voiced clamour of the 

outer world. Interrupted thought, trains of 

reflection or imaginative conceptions constantly 
broken by a variety of petty transient calls of 
business, claims of society, matters passing in 
the world to note and think of, not only lire the 
mind but destroy i ts chances of attaining just 
and deep views oi life and nature, as a wind- 
tuffied pool ceases to rcllect the rocks and woods 
abound it. Mohammed falling into trances on 
the mountain above Mecca, Dante in the 
Sylvan solitudes of Konte Avellana, Cervantes 
and Bunyan in the enforced seclusion of a prison, 
Hegel so wrapt and lost in his speculations 
that, taking his manuscript to the publisher in 
J[eha on the day of the great battle, he was 
surprised to sec French soldiers in the streets ; 
these are types of the men and conditions which 
give, birth to thoughts that occupy succeeding 
gimetations : and what is true of these greatest 
men is perhaps even more true of men of the 
next rank 

Europe men call this an age of unrest. 
But the Umtcil States is more unrestful than 
Europe, more uurestiul than any country wc 
know of has yet been. Nearly everyone is busy... 
The' earning of one’s ’^living is not, ind^, 

, incompatible with intellectually creative work, 

: 1 of those 'wlio have done such work best 

' imire done it in addition to their gainittl occupa- 
tion^ or have earxied their living b 3 ^ it. But in 
. it is unusually hard for any one to 

his mind fibm the eudleas variety of 
est^al impressions interests which wly 
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life presents, and which impinge upon the iuifid, 
I will not say to vex it, but to keep it constantly 

vibrating to their touch In the United States 

the ceaseless stir and movement, the constant 

presence of newspapers chase away from it 

the opportunities for repose and meditation 
which art and philosophy need, as growing 
plants need the coolness and darkness of night 
no less than the blaze of day. The type of mmd 
which American conditions have evolved is 
quick, practical, versatile, but it is unfavourable 
to the natural germination and slow ripening 
of large and luminous ideas; it wants the 
patience that will spend weeks or months on 
bringing details to an exquisite perfection 

“it may be objected to this view that some 
of the great literary ages, such as the Periclean 
age at Athens, the Medicean age at Florence, the 
age of Elizabeth in England, have been ages 
full of movement and excitement. But the unrest- 
fulness’ which prevails in America is altogether 
different from the large variety of life, the flow 
of stimulating ideas and impressions which 
marked those ages. Life is not as interesting 
in America, except as regards commerical specu- 
lation, as it is in Europe, because socict}' and 
the environment of man are too uniform. It is 
hurried and bustling ; it is filled with a multitude 
of duties and occupations and transient 
impressions. In the ages I have referred to, 
men had time enough for all there was to do, 
and the very scantiness of literature and Tarity 
of news made that which was read and received 
tell more powerfully upon the imagination.’’ 

Xll. The Materialistic Tendency. 

“Nor is it only the distractions of American 
life that clog the wings of invention. The 
atmosphere is over-full of all that pertains to 
material progress. Americans themselves say, 
when excusing the comparative poverty of 
learning and science, that their chief occupation 
at present is the subjugation of their continent, 
that it is an occujiation large enough to 
demand most of the energy and ambition of 
the nation, but that presently, when this work 
is done, the same energy and ambition will win 
similar triumphs in the fields of abstract thought, 
while the gifts which now make them the first 
luilion in the world for practical inventions, 
will then assure to them a like place in scientific 
di^'OYcry. There is evidently much truth in 

this But, besides this withdrawal of an 

unusually large part ol* the nation’s force, the 
predominance of material and practical interests 
has turned men’s thoughts juid conversation 
into a channel unfavourable to the growth of 
the higher and more solid kinds of Sterature, 
perhaps still more unfavourable to art. Goethe 
said, “If a talent is to be siJeedily and hapnily 
developed the chief point is that a great deal of » 
intellect and sound culture should be current in 
a nation.” There is certainly a great deal of 
iaulkct cniTcat in the Ojftfred ilat 
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diluted to business* that is* to railwayi^ 
-to finance* to commerce* to inventions, to 
manufactutes, (as well as to practical professions 
like the law), things which play a relatively 
laraer part than iii Europe, as subjects of 
ntilversal attention and ctiscussion. There is 
abundance of sound cultifi*e, but it is so scattered 
about in diver&e places and among small groups 
which seldom meet one another, that no large 
cttlfured society has arisen similar to that of 
European capitals or to that which her universi- 
ties nave created for Germany A young 

talent gains less than it would gain in Europe 
from the surroundings into which it is born. 
The atmosphere is not charged with ideas as 
in Germany, nor with critical iinessc as iu 
France. Stimulative it is, but the stimulus 
drives eager youth away from the groves of the 
Muses into the struggling throng of the market- 

place In the city or State where he lives there 

IS nothing to call him away from the present. 
All he sees is new, and he has no glories to set 
before him save those of accumulated wealth 
and industry skilfully applied to severely 
practical ends.*' 

Xlll. iNFiA-EXCE OF CHKAF LiTEKATUKF. 

“It might have been thought that the profu- 
sion of cheap reprints would quicken thought 
and diffuse tlie higher kinds of knowledge among 
the masses. But by far the largest number of 
these reprints, and the part most extensively 
read, were novels, and among them many 
flimsy novels, which drove better books, includ- 
ing some of the best American fiction, out 
of the market, and tended to Europeanize the 

American mind in the worst way the habit 

of mind produced by a diet largely composed of 
newspapers is adverse to solid thinking and 
dulling to the sense of beauty. Scorched and 
stony is the soil which newspajier reading has 
prepared to receive the seeds of genius. 

“ Does the modern world really gi^n, so far 
as creative thought is concerned, by the 
profusion of cheap literature? It is a question 
one often asks in watching the passengers on an 
American Railway. A boy walks up and down 
the car scattering ncwspapci's and books in 
paper covers right and left as he goes. The 
newspapers are glanced at, though probably 
most people have read several of the day*s papers 
. already. The books are nearly all novels. 
They are not bad in tone, and sometimes they 
give iucidcntully a superficial knowledge of 
things outside the * personal experience of the 
reader; while from their newspapers the 
passengers draw a stock oC information far 
beyond that of a Europem peasant, or even of 
on average Euro}>ean artisan. Yet one feels that 
this constant succession of tran.sient ideas, none 
of them impressively though many of them 
itofrtUngly stated, all of them flitting swifUy 
pi^ the s%ht as the trees flit pa^ the 

: ^ Ippks nut Of the car windbir* 


is no more favourable to the devdopmasi of 
serious intellectual interests and creative intdlec^' 
tual power than is the limited knowledge of the 

European artisan or peasant Printing is bgf 

no means pure gain to the creative 
whatever it may be to the acquisitive; even os a 
great ancient thinker seems to have thought 
that the inventioii of writing in Egypt had 
weakened the reflective powers of man.*^ ^ 

XIV. Neki) of thk Critical FACULtY. 

“Criticism is lenient, and for a time it could 
scarcely be said to exist, for the few^ joutpeds 
which contained good reviews were little read 
except in four or live Northern Atlantic StatcSf 
and several inland cities. A really active and 
searching criticism, which should appraise 
literary work on sound canons, not eating 
whether it has been produced in America, or In 
Europe, by a man or by a woman, in the East 
or in the West, is one of the things which 
America needed, nnd tlic rise of which is a 
thing to be welcomed. Among highly educated 
men this extravagant appreciation of native 
industry used to produce a disgust exjpressipg 
itself sometimes in sarcasm, sometimes in 
despondency. Some still deem their home- 
grown literature trivial, and occupy themselves 
with European books, watching the presses of 
England, Fnincc and Germany more carefully 
than almost anyone docs in England. Y«t even 
these, I think, cherish silently fhe faith thPt 
when the West has been settled and the railways 
built, and possibilities of sudden leaps to wealth 
diminished, when culture has diffused itself 
among the classes whose education is now 
supcr&ial, and their love of art extended itself 
from furniture to jpictures and statuary, 
American literature will in due course flow^ 
out with a brilliance of bloom and a richness of 
fruit rivalling the Old World.** 

Dej‘kessix(; Effect of the Want of 
A.N Intellectual Capitai.. 

“The Urited States is the only great country 

in the world which has no capital By a 

capital I mean a city which is not only the 
of political government, but is also by thesil^, 
wealth and character of its population the hCOT , 
and centre of the country, a leading seat . 
commerce and industry, a reservoir of financial' 
resources, the favoured residence of the greats 
and powerful, the spot in which the chSfii^ofyt 
the learned professions are to be found, 
the most potent and widely-read journal# 
published, whither men ol* literary and sckntimc 
capacity are drawn. The heaping 
such a place of these various elements of pomsr, 
the conjuction of the forces of rank, wcflltihi 
knowledge, intellect, naturally makes sn^ a 
city u sort of foundry in which opinion is 
and cast, where it receives that definite shiii^ 
in it can be easily propagated and difimd . 
thrdug^ the whole country, dtrivtegmot w 
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mtborits fro^ th^ poaition of those who 
JSwift it; but a momentum from the weight of 
tiambeta m the community whence it comes. 
The opinton of such a city becomes powerful 
pOiiticaHy because it is that of the persons who 
liveat teadquarters, who hold the strings of 
Oovemmentin their hands, who either them- 
selves rule the state or are in close contact with 
those who do 

**In the field of art and literature the influence 
of a great capital is no less marked. It gathers 
to a centre the creative power of the country, 
and subjects it to the criticism of the best 
instrttct^ and most polished society. The 
constant action and reaction upon one an- 
other of groups of capable men in an at- 
mosphere at once stimulative to invention 
and corrective of extravagance may give birth 
to works which isolated genius could hardly 
have produced. Goethe made thi.s observation 
as regards Paris, contrasting the centralised 
sodety of France with the dispersion of the 
dahents of culture over the wide area of his 
own Germany, “Now conceive a city like 
Paris, where the highest talents of a great 
kit^om are all assembled in a single spot, 
ana by daily intercourse, strife, and emulation, 
mutually instruct and advance each other; 
where the best works, both of nature and art, 
from all kingdoms of the earth, are open to daily 


inspection,— conceive this metropolis of Ihc 
world, I say, where every walk across a IWdge 
or across a square ^calls some mighty p^t, and 
where some historical event is connected with 
every comer of a street. In addition to all this, 
conceive not the Paris of a dull spiritless time, 
but the Paris of the nineteenth century, 
in which, during three generations, such men as 
Molicre, Voltaire, Diderot, and the like, have 
kept up such a current of intellect as can- 
not be found twice in a single spot on the 
whole world, and you will comprehend that a 
man of talent like Ampirc, who has grown up 
amid such abundance, can easily be something in 
his four-and-twentieth year” {conversations 
with Ecker matin). The same idea of the power 
which a highly polished and strenuously active 
society has to educe and develop brilliant gifts 
underlies the memorable description Wnich 
Pericles gives of Athens. And if it be suggested 
that 'the growth of such a centre may impoverish 
the rest of a country because the concentration 
of intellectual life tends to diminish the chances 
of variability, and establish too uniform a type, 
some compensation for any such loss may be 
found in the higher efiiciency which such a 
society gives to the men of capacity whom it 
draws into its own orbit.” 

X. 
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^^HElife of Rammohan Roy (1773-1833) 
exactly bridges the Dark Age in the 
history of modern India, namely the 
period from Warren Hastings to Lord 
William Bentinck. At its commencement, 
the old order was dead, and decency and 
public health alike required its quick 
Imtial* In the late 18th century, Mughal 
civilisation (which had once worked 
wonders for us in the spheres of life and 
thought) was like a spent bullet. Its force 
was utterly exhausted ; it could serve the 
nation no longer. Its representatives, 
both Hindus and Muhammadaqs, were 
(with a few exceptions) unworthy to 
Conduct the administration, to give the 
^W, or to lead thought. The dissappear- 

S e of the good left only its evil elements 
to flounsh in aediety. Our record in 
t age is one' of ^hdi iip lovi^ of 
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can be proud ; and the hope of India’s 
future lay not in the hands of what was 
then known as Indian civilisation, but 
which was really the last stage of the 
moribund Mughal culture. The relentless 
law of evolution worked itself through 
the foreigners who hardly knew that they 
were entrusted with India’s destiny. In 
the interests of efficiency and public good» 
the Indians were totally excluded from 
the public service, the command of the 
army and the control qf education. The 
future seemed ho^lessly dark to the 
great-grandsons of Aurangrib’s generals 
and ministers, poets and scholars. They 
seemed to be doomed to live on as Pariahs i 
or coolies (though unindentuted) till the 
extinction of their race from the face 
the globe, ^ : 

Si^ was the ou1|ook lor fodia itt . 
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iP^Suicj Ram Mohan Roy. But when he 
ckMKd hia ^es in death, the Eastern 
horuton was saffnsed with the unmis- 
takable crimson of a new dawn. Indians 
were again taking— or, rather, just 
beg^ningto take,— a legitimate share in 
the honourable and obligatory work of 
.their country’s government, the guidanee 
of their country’s thought, and the shap- 
ing of their countiymen’s lives. But these 
were Indians of a new breed, the children 
of a culture other than that of Akbar and 
Shah Jahan. The}’ drew their inspiration 
and their strength not from the East but 
from the West. They had acquired English 
learning and thus truly equipped them- 
selves for the work of the modern age 
They were the fir-et fruits of the Indian 
Renaissance and their Prophet was Ram 
Mohan Roy. 

But this Renaissance, as might have 
been expected from the nature of the case 
and tlie analogy of the European Renais- 
sance, was at first purely intellectual and 
confined to the Upper Ten. It took time 
for the new spirit to filtrate down to the 
masses* and to leaven our society, literature 
and daily life, as well as our thoughts. 
A number of black public servants, doctors, 
teachers and jouralists were produced 
who almost equalled the Europeans in 
efficiency and modern knowledge while 
doing the work at a quarter of the cost of 
white labour. The new learning, however, 
did not at first modify our social relations, 
owe general outlook upon life, our literary 
ideals and methods, our religious doctrinc.s 
and practices. 

But as surely as the Renaissance in 
Europe was followed by a Reformation, 
stich a modification of our life and faith 
was bound to come. The life of Shivanath 
.Shastri (1847-1919) exactly spans the 
three score years and ten between Sir Henry 
Hardingeand Lord Chelmsford, between the 
first feeble, hesitating, and sometimes gro- 
tesque attempts to translate the new learn- 
ing into our life and our society and the 
present day when the ultimate victory of 
Reform is a dear certainty (though not 
ytt an aocomfdished fact), when the old 
qs^lier knows itself hopelesdy beaten, and 
tlffi trade* in that gay RetriSsd 


Cathedral (Acbal-ajraian) our Siddn' 
society have dangerously widened and ink 
threatening the loosening of stone fisont 
stone. But happily, the problem of the 
reconstruction of a New India has already 
been solved in the domains of literature, 
art, education,' politics, thought,— and, in 
a less clear and less complete form,* in 
society and religion too. The entire 
dissolution of the old order today will not 
leave us in anarchy, its successor is ready 
and i)artly trained to take the task of 
social progress from the bands of the dying 
past. Our work in the last 72 years has 
Ijecn constructive in a high degree and 
never wantonl} destructive, for the old 
order has been d}ing a slow natural and 
almost imj)ei'ceptible death. The life of 
Shivanath Shasti i bridge.s this chasm, and 
in the constnictioti of a newer and ^ter 
India, which is the glorious achievement 
of these 72 years, he took a lending part, 

lie was horn in 1 847, at a time when 
not a single social reform like Widow 
remarriage, Enforced monogamy, Inter- 
caste marriage, Adult marriage, &c. was 
even talked of,— when not a single news- 
paper influencing political opinion or 
educating the people was published by 
any Indian,— when not a si. gle work was 
produced in that marvellous amalgam of 
the East and the West which is called 
modem Bengali literature,— when not a 
single religious sect was organised that 
translated the quintessence of Hinduiffitt 
into action in its daily life and practice,— 
when the Indians had no political associa- 
tion of their own, no articulate voice, no 
clear or recognised aim even in the shaping 
of thcircountry’sdestiny,— when University 
education was unknown in the land and 
original research not even dreamt tji. 
And he lived to see them all and to contn- 
bute no mean share of his own to neatly 
all of them. 

II. 

Shivanath Bhattacharya came of a 
Vaidik Brahman family of a village 20 
miles south-east of Calcutta. His ancestem 
had long maintained the traditiDn ^ 
honourable poverty and leanuniugln tblir 
village, and bis greatjp*a»&fodifi^' 
Rangay Nyayalankar, wa* oft ol 4»kio4* 
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Satuskrit theologians of his time, 
fpollffi Shivanath (born on 31 January 
liwiT), came to Calcutta and joined the 
SthtOOl department of the Sanskrit College 
in 1850. The proverty and undesirable 
stntohin^ngs and company in the midst of 
^luifib his boyhood and early 3 '^outh were 
pIMiSed, hare been graphically portrayed 
By him in his Autobiography and his 
nOfViA yugantar. They left deep scars on 
hie mind and features to the end of his 
days. ^ But the unquenchable love of truth 
and^ righteousness of this Brahman lad 
carried him to safety in the end, in spite 
<rf a fall here and there due to the utter 
ignorance of childhood. To the sufferings 
he underwent in his student days must 
be ascribed the early break-down of his 
health, which was but imperfectly counter- 
balanced by his “poor Brahman” hardiness 
and abstinence and his indefatigable 
energy laughing to scorn the weakness of 
the flesh. The memory of his unhappy 
student life was probably the most potent 
cause of his being a life-long active and 
suopessful advocate of the improvement 
of the physical and moral surroundings 
of Calcutta student life, the religious 
kstraction of school boys, and the intro- 
dmetion of an element of kindness, personal 
magnetism, and domestic sweetness into 
the relations between pupil and teacher 
in the modem English schools and 
coll^ies of India. His exceptionally keen 
intelligence made him do w'ell at examina- 
tkms in spite of his privations and the 
acidity and dyspepsia which seized him in 
early life (as he told me) in consequence 
of his having to bolt a reeking dish of 
rice and dal early in the day, run to the 
bttS-rendezTOus at Kalighat, and again 
rtuifrom the bus-terminus at Bowbazar 
to the Sanskrit College. His hard-earned 
scholdksbip maintained during the strenu- 
ous struggle with poverty, when his father 
cut him off for having embraced Bralimo- 
ism. From 1862 Shivanath had begun to 
attend the lectures of Keshav Chandra 
Sim, the most powerful preacher of 
■B f ah m oiim at the time, who had cast a 
over the hearts of out English-educa- 
/M’yoi^th; ia 1865 Shivanath btgan to 
ffl jia m ww t olatton, amidst his manifold woes 


and anguish of heart, in communion with 
God in the privacy of sincere prayer, and in 
August 1869 he was publicly initia^ as 
a Brahmo on the day of the opening of 
Keshav Chadra Sen’s Church. 

Young Shivanath flung himself heart 
and soul into all kinds of liberal move- 
ments— social, political, religious, educa- 
tional, temperance &c.,— under the inspir- 
ing guidance of Keshav. 

Bliss it was in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven ! 

That was the true dawn of our Re- 
formation : The number of the benevo- 
lent societies they started and their 
heavy “infant mortality,” may raise a 
smile on the face of the modern reader. 
But they speak of the boundless energy 
and dauntless enthusiasm of Shivanath 
and his colleagues, no less than of 
their lack of common sense and ignorance 
of the character of their countrymen. But 
I am quite sure that Shivilnath would 
have done it over again, even if he had 
possessed in his youth all the mature 
knowledge and sad experience of his man- 
hood. 

He took his m.a., degree in 1872 and 
served for some years as a very successful 
Head master in Government high schools. 
But in March 1878 he resigned, sacrificed 
his prospects, and devoted himselftoa lifeof 
poverty to further the cause of Brafamoism 
and public improvement. Immediately 
afterwards came the Kuch Bihar marriage 
and the disruption of the Brahmo Samaj. 
Keshav was made an inspired Prophet by 
his zealous disciples and he did not rgect 
their adoration. The “Left wing” of the 
Brahmo Samaj could not tolerate man* 
worship in the late 19th century ; they 
separated from him. The split, inevitable 
in any case from Keshav’s autocratic ways, 
was precipitated by the incursion of the 
Extreme Left of the Reformers,— the Bast 
Bengal Highlanders (if 1 may be pardoned 
this outrage on our country’s geography) 
with their battle-cry of the Uberty and 
equality of women. ’What a keen pang the 
‘Separation from his Master mast nave 
cansol to Bhiranath we can easily 
flrom his charaetet and spMlm fltscltol. 



SHIVANATH SASTKI, m.a. 
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Pandit Sivanath Sasiri, m.a. (In liis yotilh ). 


But it was a stern necessity. In 
1879 the foundation of the demo- 
cratic Sadbaran Brahma Samaj 
was laid, and the building oj^en- 
ed in January 1881. This Church 
is the creation of Anandamohan 
Bose, Durgamohan Das, and 
Shivanath Shastri, and its his- 
tory during the next quarter cen- 
tury is the fittest biography of 
Shivanath. Because, he was its 
intellectual exponent, its highest 
preacher and writer, its univer- 
sall}^ respected Minister ( ac/i/invi ) 
at home, and its representative 
and champion abroad. 

His high scholarshi]), Ins 
saintly character, his tireless 
energy and nnobtrusivc self- 
eflaceuieat drew round liini 
a band of the most ])ro- 
niising young workers, — in e n 
like Promoda Charan Sen and 
Sat^sh Chandra Chakra varti,— 
who adored him even as he had 
adored Kesha v in his yotith. In 
the perennial sup]:)ly of such 
worthy recruits lies tlie future 
growtli and even life of the 
Brahmo Samaj, 

To the outer juiblic, Shivanath 
Shastri ’s greatness lay in his 
work as teacher, writer, and 
preacher. His literary and edu- 
cational achievements are his 
richest eontrilmtions to the life of New 
India. The City School, in its best days, was 
the embodiment of his spirit and re[»resents 
the first successful attempt to transplant 
modern English educational ideals to the 
Indian .soil. How hard, how lovingly, 
how efficiently he worked as Secretary of 
this school in its infancy is known only 
• to its earliest pu])ils, among whom 
the present writer was one. As a writer, 
Shivanath’s sermons created a new 
style of pulpit oratory in Bengali, — 
simple but dignified, closely reasoned hut 
not dry, fervent but not unrestrained, 
moral but not goody-goody. His novels 
are a source of pure delight and the only 
ones that father and daughter can read 
together, and yet they have high value as 
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art llhougli falling short of perfection), 
and they never degenerate into sermons. 
As a journalist he did yeoman’s service to 
the ib ahmo Chitreli for mrniy long years, 
editing both the Ikmgali and English 
organs of his brethren, wliilc his charming 
charaeO r-slvetehes of the great men he had 
known are familiar the readers oi' this 
Review. His Riniiiftuu I.nhiri and His 
Times is a store la uise of' historic informa- 
tion wliieh no stmlent ol our Renaissance 
can alTord to ignore. 

in.. 

Why was Shivanath Shastri never a 
‘‘national leader” or “All-India some- 
thing” ? The reason is partly personal 
and partly general. He was too ^modVst, 
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too retiring ; he shunned the drawing- 
room and the political platform alike ; he 
loved to wrestle, not with a political 
opponent in the pandal or the press, but 
with ‘‘the world, the flesh and the Devir* 
in the solitude of jiraycr. He kept no 
private secretary, inspired no personal 
paragraphs in the daily papers ; never 
even became director of a Swadeshi Joint- 
stock Bank or Factory. A potential great 
man with such antiquated ])rejudices 
cannot be labelled as a twentieth century 
“Indian Nation-builder.” 

Within the Brahnio Saniaj itself he was 
a power only by reason of his character 
and intellect, and not by reason of his 
status or following. This was the conse- 
quence of the evoluti^)!! through which 
the Samaj is passing. The fiery unkempt 
John Knox type of Brahmo preacher, which 
was so much i:o the front in the eighties 
of the last century, has disappeared. 
Even the sons of the ” East Bengal High- 
landers” have become city-bred, toned 
down, res|)ectable house-owners, not lack- 
ing the vsense of humour. The smooth-shaven, 
smug “Clapliam suburban villa” type 
of Non-comforniist of the mid- Victorian era, 
now seems to rule the Samaj. The society 
which congregates in the church now 
demands a high standard of living, .and that 
means the possession of wealth . vShivanath 
never sought we.alth. 

With another daSvS of our pei)j)lc, the 
successful preacher is the facile rhetorician 


who can appeal to the emotions, raise a 
mist of tears of bhakti among his audience 
and (metaphorically) drown reason and 
individual judgment in the roar of a 
Vaishnav kirtan. This type was affected 
by the Keshavites in their latter days. 
But Shivanath would neither dance the 
ecstatic dance in the street, nor foam in 
the mouth and prophesy. The saintly 
character in India has a natural tendency 
to gravitate to the celibate sanyasi type 
(whether living in his own house or under 
the banyan tree, is immaterial). Shiva- 
nath, however, was a man of action and 
the father of a family. He, therefore, could 
not satisfy the adorers of the Bijaykrishna 
(kxsvanii or KamkrishnaParamhansa type. 

B\it the disapjiearance of such a fearless 
lover of truth and righteousness, such a 
sincere believer and devout leader in 
prayer is specially to be regretted at the 
present day. The third generation from 
converts becomes atheists. The spring- tide 
of theistic enthusiasm which marked the 
seventies and eighties of the last century 
has already begun to ebb. 

“The Sea of faith 

Was once, loo, at the full, uiul round earth’s 

shore 

L.'iy like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d. 

Put now 1 only hear 

Its luelaneholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Kelreatiiig to the breath 

Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world.” 

jADt'NATH SaRKAK. 


WAK WORK OP IXDIAXS IX BRITAIN 
II 

TllK MILITAKV Eri'OKT. 

By Mrs. St. Nihai. Singh. 

I N spite of their pretensions to know in Britain, and, for that matter in India, 
India even letter than Indians them- would assume towards the war. Imme- 
^Ives, retired Anglo-Indians, who are diately after the hostilities commenced I 
ubi(|uitous in Britain, felt exceedingly heard many of them asking questions to 
perAfous about the attitude that Indians ascertain what Indians in the United 
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II. nonnorHv, ii.a., who served with tlu- 
V. M. C. A. in I'rnnee 

Kinj^doiii thought <d the ik'tijiaM atU*in[d 
to (ioniiiKiU’ the world. The casual maiiiiei 
in wliicli they made these entjuiries did not 
conceal their anxiet}'. 

Indians in Britain, as in India, did not 
keep the Anglo-Indians on the ryn/ e/\ c very 
long. Almost vvitlioiit thinking, eertainly 
tvithout demanding any r/n/'J pro tfiur 
they decided to do all in their power to 
strengthen the British hand in the prose 
cution of the struggle, 

India’s determination made the Bricisli 
people at large almost delirious with joy. 
But there were Anglo-Indians in Britain, 
as there w'cre no doubt in India, whc» 
were aghast at the pros])eet of members of 
a subject-race, heathen to boot, being 
trans])orted to Europe to fight against 
Christian Europeans, and even more so 
at the ide«a of Indians serving on terms of 
equality with the British rank and file. 


Tliese, they felt, were (huigcrous precedents, 
and might gravely interfere with the 
privileges and monopolies that theA^ <?ni(>y- 
ed as “sujierior beings." 

Indians at British I'niversities and 
Inns of Court found that, war or no 
war. they ciinld not enter the Ofticers’ 
Training Coiqis, though their British 
rcllow-students. no better than they, were 
being freely admitted to obtain training to 
qualify as commissioned olliccrs in the new 
small armies, atid if* perchance they were 
aide to secure tlie requisite training, it 
was unlikely that in tlu* end they would be 
given commissions. 

Even medical commissions were not 
vasy It) obtain, and many <jualificd 
Indians sougiit them in vain. After the 
tragic I^rcak(h>'^ n in Mcsojiotainia, the 




Jcnuular .Vrjiui Singh, who journeyed to 
England from Argentine to serve in P'rance. 
He was attached to the Lahore General Hospital 
ill Rouen, and at other Military HospHajj^ for 
fndians* ^ 
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Poresh l,al Rov who served as a ]irivatc in 
the Honourable Artillery Conijiaiiy, and was 
in I'ranee almost from the l)e^inniii^» of the war. 

situation somewhat imj)rove(l in regard to 
inedieal commissions. Hut even ’towards 
the end of tlic war when the shortage of 
medical men had become most acute, 
Indian medical men and medical students 
in this country were not t*akcn in the 
Royal Army Medical Corps, though they 
found it easy to obtain positions as House 
Surgeons in hospitals, and as locum tciictis 
lor British doctors who had gone into the 
army. 

Privates and N. C. 0.*S. 

Any Indian in the United Kingdom 
could, of course, volunteer. But so far as 
I cyuld see, no one in authority showed 
an}j particular <jnthusiasm at their joining 


the British army even as privates. Some 
Indian young men were actually refused 
admission into British Regiments. I am 
told, for instance, by Mr. Poresh Lai Roy 
(the eldcvSt son of the Public Prosecutor 
of Calcutta) that 2nd Sportsman^s Batal- 
lioii and the Kensington Regiment, would 
not have him. And P^oresh Lai had made 
a brilliant record as a sportsman while 
at a well-known public school in London, 
and at Cambridge ! 

How well I remember that in the early 
days of the war Indians keen upon fighting 
for the Empire were told that they could 
not ex])ect to be admitted into the British 
Army, when there was a long line of 
Britons waiting to be enrolled as soon as 
there were vaccancies in the Territorial 
establishment. It was pointed out to 
them, however, that, .since the number of 
sick and wounded was bound to be very 
Uirgc, and the establishment for rendering 
mediccal relief was sure to prove inadequate, 
they would be able to render valuable 
service to their King and Empire by 
(jualifying themselves as Red Cross 
workers. 

Young Indians in Britain were, however, 
in no mood to be deflected from their 
purpose so easily. They felt that they 
were regarded as members ol an inferior 
race — and even cowardly. Above all they 
desired equality of tre^itment — at any rate 
ecfuality of opportunity to serve. In love 
for liberty and devotion to the common 
cause they yielded to none. In mental and 
moral equalities they eertainW did not lag 
behind young Britons. Not a few of them 
had distinguished themselves on the cricket, 
hockey and football grounds and in golf 
and boxing, and had won many champion- 
ships. What wonder that many of these 
young men felt that the suggestion that 
they should engage in medical relief instead 
of leading men in action, as British 
students no better fitted to do so than 
they were doing, was a reflection upon 
tlicir mental, mbral and physical qualities, 
and a veritable batlge of racial and social 
inferiority ! 

Had not Indian leaders used all the 
persuasive powers that they possessed, 
it is quite possible that many of the Indian 
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students would have felt that if, even in 
war-time, they were not good enough to 
be treated on par with their British fellow- 
st udents at Universities and Inns of Court, 
they would simply stand aside and do 
nothing. Air. and Airs. Gandhi, Mrs. 
Sarojini Nmdu, and Mr. H, N. Basu were 
in Britain at the time, and reinforced 
the eB'ort made by the liidians moie or 
less permanentlv settled in the United 
Kingdom to convince the yoiuig Indians 
that w’hen a conflict was raging thev 
should not think of their own dignity, 
but should be willing Ki perforin anv 
.service, no inatKu how low]\', that miglu 
be assigned lu them. Their entiealies 
prevailed, and a considerable number of 
Indians residing in the United Kingdom 
at the time placed their services “uncondi- 
tionally’* at the disjjosal of the Govern- 
ment. 

This attitude made it possible to 
organise, at the end of August, ID 11, a 
group of Indians whom Dr. James Cantlie 
who bcfrieiided Dr. Sun Yat Sen, the Chinese 



\A Indra Lai Rov, u.f.c., k.a.f., who was 
killed while flying in France. 



! 
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Private Arnold Nundy, who served almost 
from tile eonimeuceinenl of the war in the 
K.A.M.C. 

partiot, undertook to train for medical 
relief work. Towards the eiul of September 
it was decided “to organise a I'ield Ambu- 
lance Training Corjis in eonneetion with 
the Red Cross Society,” of which I gave 
an account in my last article on this 
subject. 

Among the young Indians in the United 
Kingdom there were, however, some who, 
in spit<‘ of all obstacles, were determined 
to press for the opportunity to fight. 
Sooner or later some of them got their 
ehanee. 

One of these pioneens was Mr. K. 
Bonarjee, a grandson, 1 believe, of the late 
Mr. Womesh Chunder Bonarjee. When 
hostilities commenced he was at Oxford 
and managed somehow to get into the 
Oflicers’ Training Corps. In the course of 
time he got a commission. All sorts of 
yams are spun, some plausible, some other- 
wise, to explain how this fair-lJkinn^d, 
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Mr. G. V. I 'lam Sin^j:h, an Indian Barrister, 
who was a member of the Indian Vfihintcer 
Corps, and later served as a speeial eonstahle 
in London. 

3 ''Oun^ Indian succeeded where , others of 
his race had failed. And many amusing 
tales are told about the anxiety that his 
success caused to the caste that monopo* 
Used commissions. Whatever the truth 
of these yarns may be, this much is certain, 
that Lieutenant Honarjee was sent out to 
Egypt where, 1 believe, he remained till 
the end of the cam])aign. 

Mr. Kershap Ardesir Dadabhai Naoroji, 
the grandson of India’s Grand Old man, 
did not get a eommision, but left Christ’s 
College (Cambridge) to join the Middlesex 
Regiment in 1915. He went out to Prance 
early ini 91 G, as a Lance Coqioral, and 
later became a Sergeant. He was the 
%ito of*’ several daring exploits. On one 


occasion, for instance, he bayoneted a 
German officer who had shot a wounded 
British Tommy. He was wounded in a 
charge and sent to a hospital in Cheshire, 
England. Upon recovering he was honour- 
abW discharged. Quite recently he was 
recommended for a Commission and sent 
to a Cadet Camj). But of that later. 

Another under-graduate of Cambridge 
who, shortl}^ after the outbreak of hosti- 
lities, joined the Honourable Artillery 
Company— the oldest regiment in Britain— 
was Poresh Lai Roy, to whom I have 
alread} referred. lles])ent three years in 
Prance, ])art of the time doing duty in the 
trenches with his unit, where he received a 
wound in 1915, and j)art of the time doing 
regimental transport work on roads ex- 
posed to shell lire, as will be seen later, 
towards the end ol the war he was recom- 
mended for a Commission. 

Jogcncira Sen, who, as a scholar of the 
Association for the Advancement of Scienti- 
fic and Industrial Education for Indians, 
had taken the B. Sc., in Britain, joined the 
West Yorkshire Regiment as a private, 
and was killed while in action in France. 
He was given a military funeral and the 
officer of the Comjjany in which he served 
wrote of him that he was one of the best 
in the Company, and “died like a soldier 
doing his dut} . and doing it well.” 

Another young Bengali who enlisted 
early in the war was Mr. A. K. Das 
Gu])ta, who was studying motor engineer- 
ing in Britain when hostilities began. 
After n short training he was vSent over to 
France, where he was attached to the 
transj)ort section of the Army Service 
Cor])s, and rendered extremely useful ser- 
vice. A friend tells me that at present he 
is with the British Army of Occupation. 

Mr. B. Muthu, the eldest son of Dr. 
Chowri Muthu, the great Indian tuber- 
culosis specialist who maintains (for 
British patients) a large sanitorium at 
Wells, Somersetshire, and Mr. A. Nundy, 
the son of Dr. E. Nundy of Brixton, a 
suburb of London, gave up their medi- 
cal studies in London and joined the 
British Army as Privates. Private Muthu, 
after serving in France for a time, was .sent 
to Palestine, where he remained tmtil 
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ftBier the ceB»atba of hostilities. Private 
Bttmfy served in tAe Royal Army Medical 
Corps hi Prance, and was re^nired to 
perform multifarions duties, including 
those of stretcher-bearer, ambulance driver 
and hospital worker. 

Hardly *had young J. Dalai reached 
military age, when he went to the recruiting 
office at Harrow, where, ns a public 
school boy, he had greatly distinguished 
himself as a cricketeer, nnd volunteered for 
active service. 1 do not think that his 
people knew of his intention of joining 
the army until after he bad been accepted 
In course of time he went out to France, 
and was in the last big “push.” 

Mr. D. L. Patwardhau, ayoung Maralha, 
who, through dint of self-exertion, had 
become qualified as a marine engineer, 
followed a different course from any of 
these young men. After serving for a time 
in the Sussex Yeomanry, he secured admis- 
sion into a Yeomanry training camp and, 
in due course, was recommended by his 
Commanding Officer for a commission. 
But he found that the powers that be 
would not have him. Thereupon he under- 
took to repair British submarines, and 
later qualified as a machine gun expert, 
and taught Britons how to make effective 
use of that weapon. Early this year he 
was given a commission in the Royal Air 
Force. 

Aijan Singh a young Sikh who, after 
serving in the Indian Army for several 
years, had gone to the Argentine, found on 
his arrival in England that not even a 
Viceroy’s commission, let alone a King’s 
commission, could t)e had. He thereupon 
went to Prance and stayed there for a few 
^ys, hoping to find better luck. Dis- 
appointed, he returned to England and 
began again to move Whitehall to find a 
pkiceforhim. After months of persistent 
effort, he finally was made a Jemadar and 
wa® sent to one of the hospitals in Britain 
set apart for the treatment of wounded 
Indians. Later he was sent to the Indian 
hospital in France, where he remained 
almost to the end of the war, 

Another young Indian who came to 
BiAAfaiifor piKpoaes of fighting was ^t 
of prnmtpai} of 8t. 
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Stephen’s Coli^, Deliti, At the oatiiei^A 
of Hostilities he was receiving tdaeatiQii 
at Trinity College, Kandy, So fired win 
he with zeal that he 'managed to obtahl 
funds for his passage, and, along with some 
Ceylonese young men, journeyed to Britain. 
He joined the Roy^ Fusiliers in 191G, 
and was wounded in the battle of« the 
Somme. After his recovery, he returned to 
France and joined tlic band of Indians who, 
tlirough the Y. M. C. A., were making life 
pleasant for the Indian soldiers by provid- 
ing them with amusement, reading and 
Vk riling their letters and petitions, and in 
other wajs looking after their comfort. 
As will be noticed later he was recommend* 
ed for a commission a few months before 
the armistice was signed. 

Several Indians who luul enlisted in the 
Canadian and Australian expeditionary 
forces stayed for a time in Britain, either 
to complete their training, or on their 
way to France. The only one among them 
whom I met was Gurbachan Singh. Years 
ago, after receiving his discharge from 
Indian Army, he went to Australia, practi- 
cally penniless, unable to speak English, 
but determined to succeed, A friendly 
Indian taught him the pedlar^s trade and 
he went about the country hawking his 
wares until he bad managed to save 
sufficient money to start a shop. When the 
war began he owned a large and prosper- 
ous store in New South Wales. But he was 
a Sikh, and fighting was in his blood* 
determined to go to the Western front as 
a soldier. Leaving his store in charge df 
a manager, he succeeded, after considerabls 
difficulty, in joining the Australian fott% 
Even then he had to continue to bri^ 
pressure to bear to be sent abroad. WUSe 
serving in France he got shell shock and 
had to be sent to Britain for treatmsM. 
Later he was discharged, and went back ^ 
Australia. On reaching there he 
diately sold his store and is at present 
his beloved Punjab once more. 


11 . Xjvn Amuzn. 


In spite of all the rebuffs that 
in their efforts to obtain ecMm 
the'Afiay, afonryotuif 
Iihwlieflxt. They 
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ito the %ke Office hild baiA: 
ll^AMDles ^thottt iitxmbet’, aiid sought 
TO lit^g every possible influence to bear 
ttpon the authOiities. 

: ' l^eir persii^teuce finally broke down the 
tNerrier. Hardit Singh Malik, Jeejeebhoy, 
S. G. Welinkar, E. S. Sen, I. L. Roy, and 
others got commissions in the Royal 
Plying Corps. 

Jeejeebhoy, I hear, was so keen upon 
jgetting into the Air Service, that he 
actually went, at his own expense, to the 
United States of America to learn flying 
at the Curtis School. When he returned 
to Britain with his pilot’s certificate, the 
Royal Flying Corps could not refuse him 
admission. 

Practically all the Indians who entered 
the Air Service have had more or less 
serious mishaps. Malik was wounded 
while flying in France, but only slightly. 
Jeejeebhoy had a nasty accident, which laid 
him up in hospital for months. S. G. 
Welinkar, a most promising young man, 
is officially reported as missing. E. S. Sen, 
after a long imprisonment in Germany, 
was recently repatriated. Indra Lul Roy 
(younger brother of Poresh I/al Roy) was 
killed while serving in France, and he was 
awarded a posthumous D. F. C. According 
to the official report, he “accounted for 
nine enemy machines” in 13 days, and in 
every engagement “displayed remarkable 
1^1 knd daring, on more than one occa- 
sion accouhting for two machines in one 
patrol.” 

III. ^Commissions m Future. 

• After the Secretary of State for India 
had, announced in the House of Commons 
bn Au^St 20, 1917, that His Majesty’s 
Government had removed the racial bar 
tiiatprevented Indians from holding commis- 
mqns, it was expected that commissions 
would be given with a liberal hand to 
Indians in Britain (and in India). At that 
time the issue of the war was in doubt : 
bideed the collapse of Russia had rendered 
Idle mflitary mtuati^ perilous. Not long 
idler the ^ounbement was miade Britain 
it mscess&ry to raise thb mflitaa^ 
and iuim eon^parativcly advanced in 
coflt^Aibed. Early in IBIB, file 


Prime miuibtet chilled 
double her military imbrti, and 
upon her the duty of meeHng the German 
menace to the East. 

In spite of all the grave developments, ibe 
authorities let time pass wiJhOut giving 
any tangible indication of throwing open 
the military rank to Indians. For months 
together they were content with merely 
transfemng from the “Native Indian I/Ond 
Forces” to the ordinary list the names of 
nine Indians who had passed through 
Lord Curzon’s Imperial Cadet Corps. 
Some time ago the Right Honourable E. S. 
Montagu let the cat out of the bag when 
he broadly hinted that the War Office did 
not like the reform, and that progress was 
thereby obstructed. 

Late last year I learned that three 
Indians had been selected on account of 
distingnished .service in France for tempo- 
rary commissions, which, if they did well, 
would be converted into permanent commis- 
sions later, and that selection was then 
being made from a number of applicants 
by the Government of India for vacancies 
for Indians to join the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst. In January last 1 
further learned that the Government was 
selecting promising Indians for a number 
of temporary commissions, and that the 
accepted candidates would be trained at 
a military college at Indore, those ifebm- 
mended at the end of the war as suited for 
permanent commissions being eligible for 
them. 

No names were given, but I believe 
that Messrs. Naoroji, Poresh Lai Roy, 
and Rudra were the three Indians who, bn 
account of distinguished service in France, 
were selected. They went to a cadet school 
for training, but soon Wter the arm^tice 
was signed Mr. Roy, together with British 
cadets ip his particular camp, vvas disebSkfg* 
ed. The other two have quite recCtttly 
been sent to Indore for the completion 
of their training. Mr. Patwardh^ . ^as 
been given a commission in the Royal Air 
Force. 

So far as my knowledge goes, only ifbur 
out of all the hundreds of Indiau ktitikatts 
in Great Britaia, are at pi^^t 
tiainiag to qtndio^ them to 





Om of t)iem> Hr« L. K. Roy (ttue 
son of Mt* P* lf» Roy of CKfontta) 
nita been sent to Sandhurst to undergo 
training along with five Indians who 
recently arrived from India. The others, 
Bonaijee, Rudra, and Mr. V. N. Bhola 
Kauth, son pf Colonel Bhola Nauth, until 
recently Assistant Director of Medical 
Service in Mesopotamia, were some time 
ago, sent to Indore for training. 

Prom this survey it is clear that inspite 
of the most fervid Imperial patriotism and 
dogged determination shown by young 


Indians in the United Kingdom^ powfti 
that be have kept the dooi^ leadititf 
military rank almost as tightly shtit m 
when hostilities began. It matters 
to Indians whether one department Oiif 
another in Whitehall is to blame. What 
matters is that 19 montlis after His 
Majesty’s Government announced, with 
a flourish of trumpets, that the colonr^har 
had been removed, less than a dosetl 
Indians have been given the opportutdl^ 
of obtaining training in Britain to quatily 
themselves to become military officers. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


English. 

The Home and the World, by Rabindranath 
Tagore. Translated into English. (Macmillan) 
Pp. 294 10. One dollar 75 cents. 

This novel of modern Indian life in the days 
of the great Swadeshi movement in Bengal is 
Kabinmranath’s reply to Arabindo Ohosh. And 
thereby hangs a tale. 

Our wrestlers salam each other before they 
come to grips, and so do our poets. At the 
dawn of the present Nationalist agitation 
Tagore published a long i)oetical salutation 
to Arabmdo in his best style: Arabinda ! 
Rahindrer Laha Namaskar. The inspired seer 
of Indian Nationalism was equally sweet on 
Rabindraiiath. And then they began to spar. 

^ Tagore publicly denounced the cult of hatred, 
violence and political jugglery taught by some 
of our Nationalist leaders. This moral canker 
would, he argued, kill all our country's hopes ; in 
God’s world nothing immoral, nothing false, 
can triumph in the end. Arabindo (or more 
correctly his “pal”) replied in the Vandc 
Mataram, saying that such moral preaching 
was unpractical, that a great National regenera- 
tion can be effected only by rousing a whirl- 
wind of passions, that in the great churning 
df the Indian mind which must precede the 
construction of our new heaven, poison and 
nectar alike must be expected to rise to the 
surftce, that we must awaken the entire man 
in India in passionate insurrection i^gainst the 
emstipg order and then somehow m the end 
the ^od will triumph over the evil of the 
Rcvoit^on. Mr. Bipan Chandra Pal also 

doctrine that 

tte j^ority (hete the mst Bei^l Muiam- 
pivffit M tomp^d to 


those people who through ignorance or self* 
interest cannot accept the Swadeshi cult> must 
be coerced to join the Nationalist ranks; in short, 
that Rabindranath, a dreamy poet living in ntt 
cthcrial atmosphere far away from our real 
world, was a “preacher of love and swcethciWi’V 
(as Arabindo styled him) but a child in politics; 
and our war with the Anglo-Indian ^bureaucracy 
cannot be conducted in kid gloves. 

Rabindranath did not reply immediately. 
The moral shock that he had received forc^ 
him to leave the Swadeshi caj.,p and seek tO^ 
heal his stricken heart in the rural quiet of 
Shanti Niketan. But he 

“In meditation dwelt, 

And shaped his weapon with an edge severe.'* 

That reply is no polemical tract or platform 
oration, but a novel— -t/ie Home and the World 
(G/iare Z?a/rc), the moral of which he who ruus 
may read. 

Here in tac coimcr of Bengal selected as tb« 
scene, the fiery orator (Sandip, ’ blaring ’)opciily ; 
preaches that all the baser passions orm^l^; 
must be rf>iiscd if we are to save our couilttr^i 
that copybook morality, a sober decor<^ 
conduct on the part of our t>cople, will not scriji 
this hijgh purpose, that the moral and ititell«ctmi| 
elevation of our countrymen for ensuring t*w 
national union and love of independence Is 
slow a process and will be thwarted by 
alien bureaucracy, and that we have 
set fire to our house and the mysterioirts 
of Goodness will somehow or other present ug 
with a newer and better home as the nuntiti 
He openly justifies force and fraud in the gresit 
cause of the Motherland. He would Itki^ 
eyes to the enormous drag of so mat^ 
of ignorant Muhammadans and 
NattutiudraS} and instead of 
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fci*t,§tt«s proceas of coavef^ them^ etevatmg 
131^ making [friends with them,— he hoped to 
success by hood- winking 
edetcing tbeui, nding roughshod over 
mm, (k» uegUgible factors. The whole novel 
proves that these are not negligible factors and 
that a nationalist India when not based upon 
str^gth of character, hearty union and true 
obiiteratioh of differences, is a house built on 
iaiid% The storm came, the rain descended, 

» and the Nationalist ‘'New Jerusalem '' fell (in 
Barisal), and tragic was the fall of it. With 
this tr^edy the novel ends. 

But Ravindranath is too clever an artist to 
vjrrite a sermon and label it as a novel. The 
Home and the World is much more than a 
political parable. Indeed, readers ignorant of 
recent Bengal history will relish it none the less 
for altogether missing its political significance, 
for the abiding interest of the book lies in its 
unfolding a grave human problem with Jane 
Austen’s delicacy of touch and subtle analysis 
of character. The problem is, bow does the 
cloister virtue of the Hindu home fare in the 
wide world outside? Hitherto Hindu wives 
have led a sheltered life within the family circle ; 
we have set up walls round them, not so much 
out of suspicion as from a desire to protect them. 
We have been giving our daughters in 
marriage before they could know what tempta- 
tion is. And they have been models of virtue. 
But how would such virtue stand the strain of 
the world outside the harem walls where men 
kttd women move freely? Would not freedom 
under proper chaperoning in the early years 
have braced their characters and made them 
- able to guard themselves like the free woman- 
hood of the West or even of Maharashtra ? The 
Irish girls carefully herded by Catholic priests 
m all their acts are models of virtue at home ; 

' but the same Irish girl breaks down hopelessly 
when thrown on her own guardianship as an 
emigrant in New York, because she has never 
been taught to take care of hcnselt. 

Queen Bee” the heroine of our novel, at 
home is all that a wife should be. BtNt as soon 
a9 she enters the world, her unformed character 
is imperceptibly driven by the irresistible force 
of environment ami incident into a stage of 
development which ruins her home and appals 
her 6wn self. Dr. Tagore’s pitiless scalpel has 
dissected her heart at every step of this tragic 
change, cind herein lies his literary craftsman- 
ship, Oddly enough, some vernacular writers 
have denounced this novel as a j3lea for free love 
and the wrecking of wedded life ; 

Apart from its personal and deeper signi- 
ficances as described by me above, can we not 
jjetect in the' novel, an ironical laughter of 
. - ^ Is not he here telling his opponents 
Swadeshi camp that he has renounced, 
Justify force and fraud in imposing 
Swadeshi on the unwilling, ignorant minoritir* 
gow: wtjttld % to s« the same m^s 


employed, for a personal purpose to win an 
ignorant Woman living within the cirde of the 
home ? Can the rules of private morality be 
safely abjured in politics?” 

Jadunath Sarkab. 

Studies in Mughae India, Jadunatb Sarkar, 
M. A, Pp. 313, M. C. Sircar & Sons, Calcutta, 
Rs. 2, 

Professor Sarkar needs no introduction to 
the public. The present volume is the second 
edition of his ‘ Historical Essays,’ with no less 
than twelve new essays on various topics. 
Written in his usual simple and graceful style 
Professor Sarkar’s essays are very charming 
indeed. He possesses that rare gift of making 
highly learned subjects easily intelligible, and 
productions of his mature scholarship as they 
are, these essa 3 ''s will be equally interesting to 
the serious student and lay readers. Here will 
they find, all that is known, about the daily 
life oftwo great Mughal Emperors, the revenite 
regulations of Aurangzebe, some account of 
Art and Education in Muhammadan India, the 
education of a Mughal prince and also learned 
treatises on various other historical topics. To 
these have also been added biographical sketches 
of two great Hindu Historians of Medieaval 
India, Bhimsen and Ishwardas Nagar, William 
Guinc, a European scholar, and Khuda Baklish, 
the Indian Bodle)'. Such a work would have 
gone through several editions in a single year 
in Europe, but here in India it will be considered 
a great thing that it has seen a second edition 
at all. Every student of Indian History should 
provide himself with a cop 3 % as the price is 
within the means of almost all. 

S. N. S. 

Gujarati. 

v^AKsiiAi^ JiVAN ), by the lute 

Oovardhanratn Madhavram Tripathi, Bui., 
LL.B., printed at the Nirnaya Sagar Press, 
Bombay and published by his son, Ramanuja- 
ram G. Tripathi, Bombay, Cloth bound, with 
a coloured photo of the writer, Pp, 309, Price 
Rs. 2, (1919), 

A melancholy interest attaches to this publica- 
tion, as the writer died before he could com- 
plete it. It first appeared about eighteen years 
ago as a magazine article in the quarterly 
^nuilochak, and at the time attracted the atten- 
tion of several thinkers, by the philosophical 
aspect which was lent to it, owing to the 
writer’s predilection for the subject. However, 
as it Avas essentialfy a theme for those who 
were learned and cultured, it lay in that shape 
till young RamsShujaram conceived the idea of 
bringing it out as a separate book. In addition 
to the deep learning displa 3 ^ed by the late Mr. 
Tripathi in elucidating the literary life Uvj^ 
Indians of old; specially such 
scalars as Vjw aad Vai^riilSia|ite 
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b|r Pn>£ B. K/ Thalixm, oCtIte 
roofil^ displajrs an Mumly aotind cmditiioii in 
tfying to facilitate tlie understanding of an 
may which in several places is obscure and 
in many, above the head of the ordinary reader. 
"The notes at the end, also wTitten by the 
Professor, still farther assist the student. Not- 
withstanding. all these accompaniments the 
book, we are afraid, would be read by very few. 

Bai^k m Mavjat ( nmar^r 

by Pamshottam Kahitnji Gandhi, printed at the 
Jaswantsinh Steam Print in ff Press, Wadhwan 
Camp, Thick cardboard cover. Pp, 364. Pace 
Re. 1^ 0 (1919). 

Mr. Gandhi (now deceased' in this posthu- 
mous work has been able to put into simple 
language the duties of parents towards infants, 
that is their rearing and education. It docs 
not differ in any special respect from the other 
ordinary treatises published on the subject, 
which, however, is so important that the greater 
the attention paid to it the better. 

Ketlak Samvado ( ) by Chump- 

si Vithaldiis Udeshi, printed at the Bombay Fine 
Art Printing Calcutta. Cloth hound, 

with illustrations. Pp. 104. Price Rc. 1, (1919). 

Mr. Chatnpsi’s excursions into jirose have 
appeared in a collected form in this little book, 
under the name of “Some Dialogues.” We con- 
gratulate him on his creditable performance. 
The dialogues arc both informing and readable. 
Some of them like those between Pratapsinh 
and Mansinh of Ambar, between Maharaja 
Pritliiraj and his consort arc stirring, and remi- 
niscent of Rajput nobility, courage and chivalry ; 
the one between Bilva Mangal and the 
courtesan Chintamani is educative also, and 
its illustrations add to its interest. 

Gramva Gowki ( 

) by Arvhul, i.e., Shah Hirahil Kan- 

chboddas, printed at the Diamond Jubilee Print- 
ing Press, Ahmcdabnd, thick paper cover, Pp. 

- 900. Price Rs, 2 , (1919). 

This is a novel, and the writer has meant in 
writing it to expose the hcadlongness of the 
rush which takes the fair sex in Presidency 
Towns away and away from their proper func- 
tion. He illustrates his thesis by means of con- 
trasting a pair of country girls (Gowri and Jyot- 
sna) wtth a pair of town ^rls, and leaves the 
ttedcr to draw the moral. He has succeeded in 
satisfying himself that he possesses the ability to 
pteseni the plot and its denouement in a suit- 
able setting of language and sequence of events. 
Of course, it is not £rst class w*ork : it l)eafs all 
the traces of a tiro's pen. The only redeeming 
featune is the sincerity of the writer and his 
genuine abhorrence of the plutocrat's profligate 


The other tedcemiiig feature is pinlmM ; 
the pictures, which show up faithfully toa, 
present day Gujarati belles of Bombay in thribr 
artificial and ugly make-up. The sanskritisedi . 
garb of the language is certainly inexcusahfa} 
in a novel meant tor the masses. v 

SwAMi VivEKANANi), PART V, translated by 
Niirmadashanket Balashanker Pandyn, amt. 
Natwarlal Girdharlal Shah, printed at the Nat^ 
war Printing Press, Ahmedabnd and published 
by the Society for the encouragement of chasm 
Literature, Ahmcdabad. Cloth bound, Pp. 

Price Re. 1,(1919). 

This is a further instalment of the lecturdf of 
the Swamiji, rendered into excellent Gqjamti 
The utility and popularity of the series of wht^ 
this book is only a part is too well known to hi 
repeated. 

Raja Biioj ank ICavi Kajauas ( ttuit sdi 
unsitutn )> by Amhalal Utdakhiram Tapi, 
B.A., printed at the Bombay Vnihhav Press and 
published by N. M. Tripatbi A' Co.,* Booksellers, 
Princess Street, Ihnnbuy. Cfoth hound. With 
illustrations. Pp. 49S. Price Rs. 4, (1919). 

Neat printing, fine get-up, nice pictures, these 
are some features of the book. The stories of 
Kalidas and Raja Bhoj furnish an ever-entertain*: 
ing theme of enlightenment and interest, and 
also of pride to every native of India, and hence 
they require to be told in a way which should 
reach men and women even with limited oppor- 
tunities f()r education. Any attempt in that 
direction is commendable, and the present book 
is just such an attempt. 

Patiyuata Satio ( ufdRJii ) by Sastri 

Pranjivan Uuvihnr and Manih.il Chhabmam 
Bhut, Printed at the Tnttva-Vivechnk Prms, 
Bombay and published by Messrs. N. M. Tri^^ } 
paihi cVr Co., BoifkscHers. Princess Street, 
Bombay. Cloth bound. With pictures. Pp, S46* . 
Price Rs. 3, ( 7.91,9). ^ 

The title of the book, which contains the 
lives of saintly, chaste and ever faithful modti 
Indian wi ves like Savitri, Sita, and Mandodi^^ 
is rather tautological, because are not aU 

faithful wives ( ufuRUT ) ? The lives of hundred/ 

and two ideal Hindu wives are told here in the, 
most attractiv^e wmy possible and the very flint; i 
that this edition— the third one—* was calfed 
in a short time bespeaks the popularity of 
collection. We trust the popularity it hasattahh. 
ed will continue undimimshed. .. r; . 

We have received a copy of a diary calhl^..' 
“National Diary” fojcsamvat year 1076, fromUfy 
Chhotubhai Dajibhui Desai oY Surat, contaijiiii)^ / 
choice excerpts for each day from the writingi of 
Indian patriots likeGokhate,Gaiidbiji and 
We regret, wc do not review diaries. 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Mr. Jaya^war* Discovery of two 
Saisttiiag statues. 

Mr. Jayaswal claims to have discovered in 
the two statues, still in the Bharhut gallery 
of tlft Indian Museum, the portrait statues 
of two Saisuaag Kings, Udaym and Nandivar- 
dhan. Mr. 0. C. Gaiigoly has given a history 
of their discovery and a full summary of Mr. 
Jayaswal’s arguments in the October number 
of this Rieview. Discovered by Buchanan in the 
s^ond decade of the last century, these statues 
had hitherto attracted very little attention and 
lightly or wrongly supposed to be the 
images of two Yakshas on the authority of 
theTbate General Cunningham, who read the 
inscriptions on the scarfs as Yakhe Achti Sati 
(or ni) gika and Yakhe Snnatananda. Mr. 
I^aswal, however, has]]rcjectcd this reading and 
o&red another. According to him, the inscrip- 
tions should be read as Bhage Acho Chlioni- 
dhisc and Snpakhate Vata Nandi. He tells us 
that Acho and Vata are but variants of Aja and 
Varti ; and from the Puranas as well as the 
Fradyota list of the Kings of Avanti it can 
be proved that these were but other names of 
tldaylu and Nandi Vardhan respectively. From 
the Fratima Natakam of Bhasa it appears that 
in olden days custom demanded that portrait 
statues of aeparted kings should be installed in 
family temples. The script of the inscriptions 
was pre-Asokan, as the two strokes alphabets 
of the Asoka inscriptions were undoubtedlj’^ a 
decadent form and therefore a later evolution 
of the three strokes alphabets of the inscriptions 
question. From purely art consideration, 
Mt. 4run Sen has (according to Mr. Jayaswal) 
arrived at the conclusion that these are specimens 
tbf pre-Mauryan sculpture. All these severally 
and^collcctivcly go to prove, according to Mr. 
Jayaswal) these two statues represent the 
sS&unMa Kings Udayin and Nandi Vardhan. 

Kir. R. D, Baneiji accepts the indcntification, 
but be Is of opinion that the invseription cannot 
be aarlier than the first century B. C. 

Mr, O. C. Gangoly, like a true art critic 
refrains front passing any opinion on the age of 
iascfiptions, but by comparing the two statues 
in' qttesiipn with two other images of known 
date and character, he upholds the view of Cum 
liit^ham. He is of opinion that these are by 
np means individual portrait statues, they repre- 
eebt two Yakshas and in support oflus view 
gbbtfe the authority of no other specialist but 
ivir, Arutt Sen again. 

, In the mcantiine Mr* JayaswaVs reading 


also has been challenged by tW'O lecturers of 
the Calcutta University. Mr. Hama Prasad 
Chanda, and Dr. Ramesh C. Matumdar have 
offered different readings of these ^ two inscrip- 
tions in the March number of the Indian Anti- 
quary. While differing in their readings both 
Mr. Chanda and Dr. Majumdar agree about the 
age of the script, they are strongly of opinion that 
the characters of the epigraphs hare striking 
resemblance with the Brahmi character of the 
Kushan Age. In support of their view the two 
scholars give many references to old inscriptions 
which however will not be intelligible to’ the 
ordinary reader. 

The epigraphs according to Mr. Chanda 
should be read as Bhaga A^achha Nivika and 
Yakhd Sarvata Nandi. But Dr. jJdajumdar 
opines that they simply give the date of the 
Statues, and should be read as, Gate Lechchhai 
(vi) 40, 4 (the year 44 of the Lechchha vis haring 
expired) and Yakhe Sam Vajinam 70 (the figure 
of a Yaksha (made) in the year 70 of the Vi^is). 

Dr. Majumdar further argues that even if 
Mr. Jayaswal’s reading is correct, his identifi- 
cation cannot be accepted. His interpretation 
of the Puranas for example is untenable as 
Ajayali Smritahinthc Bhagavata Parana means, 
‘remembered as Ajayah* (invincible) and not 
known as Aja. Consequently Udayin should not 
be indentified with Aja. As for the identification 
of Nandi Vardhan with Varit Varta or Vata, Dr. 
Majumdar says--“Therc are no doubt histor- 
ical instances of kings possessing double names. 
Thus Chandragupta II was also known as Deva 
Gupta, and Vignthapala had a second name 
Surapala. But who has ever heard of com- 
pound names like Chandra Deva or Deva 
Chandra and Suravigraha or Vigraha Sura.’* 

Mr. Jayaswal therefore stands alone in his 
double contention that the statues arc portrait 
statues and the epigraphs are pre-Mauryan. 
Mr. R. I). Baiterji concedes, that the identifica* 
lion is correct but he is npt ready **to assign to 
the epigraphs an earlier date than the first 
century B. C. Mr. Chanda and Dr. Majumdiir 
reject the pre-Mauryan date and the identifica- 
tion altogether. Mr. 0, C. Gangoly is convinfjed 
that the statues are but icons and apparent^ 
Mr. Arun Sen has also changed his opinion, ft 
is therefore high time for Mr. Jayaswal to come 
forvvard to defend his reading and theory. 
Ancient Indian History is daily becoming more 
and more popular at Calcutta, and I think cvciy- 
one interested in the subject is eagerly awattifik 
Jayaswal’s reply. , 

SURJBNnaAKATH Sbk. 




PERIOmCALS 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Sdience of Politics in the Maltya Purana. 

Mr, Jnan Chandra Banerji, m.a., nx., 
bos contributed to the Hindustim Keview 
six very learned and discriminating articles 
oh ^‘Social Life in the Pouranic Age/* In 
the last of these he says that the science of 
politics has engaged the attention of some 
of the Puranas, and that in the Matsya 
Parana some chapters are devoted to the 
subject. He then summarises some of the 
teachings and maxims contained therein. 

There are two paths of knowledge— the straight 
and the crooked. The crooked path should 
be learnt, but should never be put in use, e.xcept 
when it is resorted to others, when crooked- 
ness should be met by crookedness. One should 
not confide too much even in a trustworthy 
person. Tried servants should be disguised as 
Sannyasins for gathering secret information. 
Spies should assume the disguise of merchants, 
ministers, fortune-tellers, physicians, and 
Sann^asins. After making a careful study of the 
acts which either please or offend the people, a 
king should eschew such acts as are repu^iant 
to them. Kings become prosperous through 
the aflfection of the people, and hence virtuous 
kings should act in such a way as to enhance 
theu* popularity. A prince must be taught to tell 
pleasant lies, instead of being a stickler for 
veracity. Even Indra c«annot bear the brunt of 
a united attack, unless there is division in the 
camp f hence politicians praise a policy of divide 
and rule. Even a King as powerful as Indra is 
ruined by internal dissensions. One should reside 
in a COuutjpr where the king is powcrfitl and 
virtuous, and the citizens arc united and walk 
in the path of justice. A king who exacts more 
than one-sixth as revenue from his subjects 
partSftlMts of the character of a thief. A tribute 
of the sixth part of the produce has been fixed 
iU the salanr of the king for protecting his 
subjects. If the king, after taking this tribute, 
doesnot protect hissubjcctsprdpcrly, he is guilty 
pf theft. The seven deadly sins of a king are— 
passion for hunting, gambling, excessive sexual 
mdulgetice, drinkmg, financial extravagance, 
nkbithaluse of harsh language, and fdnaness 
Mt Wvere punishments. A strict system of 
espipnage should be maintained by the king, 
tveupver him own sons, ministers, the harenj 

should 

' to uu&ithfttl ladies^ the 

-j: — ' - ikipisters should h« 


Thekmg should 


fortification, 1 . e. fortresses guarded by water« 
by earth, by trees, by forests, by desert, sfhd by 
mountains. v** 


Falaltsm and Maaly Endoavour^ , 

In the same article Mr. J, C* BairiO!^! 
writes 

Discussions on the relative merits of Datya 
(fate, destiny) and Punishakara (human iuit^** 
live and enterprise) occur here and there in the 
Puranas. Those who are devoid of manly 
enterprise, look only to destiny, with the 
result that in the fulne.ss of time it is fate alope 
that triumphs in their case. Though ruinlhli , 
depends upon destiny, there can be no cultiva* 
tion without human effort ; so man must put 
forth his energies in all cases. Not to nuakc 
the attempt under the belief that achkveitteht is 
be 3 "ond reach, lends in itself to the greatest lois; ‘ 
Instead of allowing his energy to rim to waste, 
man should always take the initiative, fot 
success depends both upon fate and one^s own 
etforts. 


A New Plan of Scholarships* 

From Indian Education We learn that 
the city of Wakefield has lately introduced 
anew method of awarding scholarships 
to promising pupils. 

Instead of holding a competitive exantifiatlbu 
every year and giving a limited number of 
scholarships to those who came out at th^ 
of the list, the Education Committee has decs^ 
that the number of scholarships shall not 
limited save by the number of pupils 
seen to be fit to receive further eaucatip^ ' j^ 
has often happened that a pupirs chance of ^ 
gaining a scholarship has depended unduly upon 
the chance of a strong field of competitors. The 
new scheme will remove this hazard and 
result oi each examination those wtkO. 
acquitted themselves well will have the oppe^ 
nity ofgoing on to a secondary school front,, “ 
elementary school. At the a£(e of 16 tho«e j 
arc showing continued promise wiU n 
maintenance grant to comj^sate tjbeir 
for the loss of their children’s eafaingl'n, 
the age of 18 those who are foBod boJ 
unclertake a university course urjjtb 
reedve a fiirther and lanw 
toMiterauiiiyorsily. Uijs omi^M 
ts-saqimM 
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^ thonj»aiid &ytax wben it is in MI 

w|»ir|uilg i6rder. The scheme is in strict accord 
with the desire so frequently expressed at 
meetings of working class organisations to the 
effect that our educational system shall provide 
% hro|^4 road ibr all children who show them- 
selves to have ability. The only present draw- 
bl^k to the scheme is that it does not provide 
for cs^ses of late development. It often happens 
that a boy who has reached the leaving age at 
an elementary school has not yet shown the 
ower which is latent within him and it is to be 
oped that nil future schemes of scholarships 
will provide a means of ready access to the 
universities for able students * from our new 
continuation schools. These institutions still 
linger but when they are established, it will be 
of the greatest possible importance to prevent 
them from becoming so narrowly vocational 
that they afford no outlet for ability which is 
not strictly technical. 

The spirit underlying this new method 
is opposite to that of the bureaucratic 
method prevalent in India. Here the 
ofBcially approved idea is to raise the 
tuition fees higher and higher and then 
to pretend that poor boys of ability have 
been given sumcient opportunity and 
opening by the grant of a very small and 
limited number of scholarships. 


America’s Fight Against 
Venereal Disease. 

Young Men of India quotes an article 
from the New Republic of New York on 
^^The Fight Against Venereal Disease,’* 
which observes 

When the history of America’s participation 
in the great war comes to be written, no finer 
achievement will be recorded to her credit than 
the unending battle against sex indulgence and 
venereal disease in the Army. The success of 


tion and venereal diseases without parallel in 
any other country. It was founded the 
proved principle that sexual continence was not 
only possible for soldiers, but was also highly 
desirable from the standpoint of physical 
efficiency, morals and morale. Its chief features 
were education of the men ; repression of 
disorderly resorts ; provision of healthful, intdr- 
esting and constructive recreation ; prophylaxis, 
or early treatment, for men who had exposed 
themselves ; punishment for those exposed who 
failed to take prophylaxis ; and, finally, expert 
treatment for those who either came into the 
army already infected or broke through all the 
barriers set up by the military authorit^s. 

Venereal Disease in India. 

In India the subject of venereal disease 
has not yet received the attention which, 
from the physical and moral havoc caused 
by it, it deserves. But it has begun to 
receive attention. Prof. K. T. Shah of 
Mysore contributes a very plain-spoken 
article on the subject to the Social Service 
Quarterly of Bombay. He very rightly 
condemns the iniquitous practice of 
parents getting their profligate sons 
married to pure girls, in the hope that 
thereby the young men may be cured of 
their profligacy. What is even worse, the 
parents, sometimes even educated parents 
of high character, of these girls agree to 
such marriages. Professor Shah suggests 
the passing of ar law allowing of divorce 
on the ground of infection from venereal 
disease. The suggestion would certainly 
deserve the serious consideration of legis: 
lators as soon as a practical means were 
pointed out for the honourable support 
of the wife and her children, if any. 


the efforts to repress prostitution on this side 
of the Atlantic are already fairly wdl known. 
Now that peace has come, some account can be 
given of the measures taken hy General Pershing 
ip protect the American Expeditionary Forces 
from this menace. 

“The Federal Government has pledged its 
word that, as far as care and vigilance can 
fi^ccompiish the result, the men committed to its 
; chiwrge will be returned to the homes and com- 
fmttmties that so generously gave them with no 

honourable conflict. “ 
were the words of President Wilson in 
: Through the Surgeon-general of 

Comtnisttioti 

bat 

. Mt a pii!6jg(sisxp^ comhatingfiroiti^ 


Diminishinsr Mumb«r of Hlndtu. 

In the course of a -well-informed statis- 
tical article on “Infant Mortadity in India” 
contributed to the V^ic Magazine, an 
Indian publicist shows by the following 
table how Hindus and Jains have 
decreased and Musalmans, Sikhs 
Christians have increased in three 
decades 


NUMBER PER 10,000 OF POPULATION, 


Hhidw 

Sikhs 


1881 

,..74S2 


1891 im iwj, 

mi 'Hm m 




■ '549 ■' 


g WW t ... 48 49 45 ' 40 

6lMtxutiledans...l974 1996 2122 2126 

Chtictiaiu ... 73 79 99 124 


Franeliise for Indian Women. 

The Indian Review prints the memo- 
randnm submitted to the joint par- 
liamentary committee by ^Nlrs. Snrojini 
Naidu in support of franchise for Indian 
women. Therein she clo((ucntly and 
rightly pleads, 

I do not exaggerate when 1 assert that tlierc 
h no summit to which she might not aspire or 
attain in any sphere of our National energy or 
entci'prisc unhampered save by the limitaiions 
of her ONvn personal ambition and ability. 

Wherein has her sex disqualified the Indian 
woman, or disinherited her, from the rich 
honours she has earned in equal emulation and 
comradeship with her brother in every field of 
intellectual or patriotic endeavour ? 

In our universities she has won brilliant 
distinction in the arts and sciences, medicine, 
law, and oriental learning. Slie holds office in 
the Coiii*ts and Senates of Universities, like 
Bombay University, the Hindu University of 
Benares and the Women’s University of Poona 
and the National University'. 

She has evinced her creative talent in litera- 
ture and music, she has proved her consummate 
tact and resource in administering vast proper- 
ties and intricate affairs, and demonstrated 
beyond all question her marvellous capacity to 
organise and sustain great educational institu- 
tions and large philanthrophic missions for 
social service. She has been pre-eminently 
associated with the political life of the country, 
uplifting the voice of her indignation against all 
measures of unjust and oppressive legislation, 
like the Partition of Bengal, the Press Act, the 
Defence of India Bill and the Rowlatt Bill, she 
has accorded her cordial support to all beneficent 
social and economic measures, like Gokhale’s 
Bill for free and compulsory education, the 
Civil Marriage Bill of Mr. Basu, the Inter- 
Caste Marriage Bill of Mr. Patel and the 
Swadeshi Movement iniaug^rated by my friend 
*and leader, Mahatma Gandhi, and all efforts 
to ameliorate the condition of the depressed 
and afflicted members of our Society. 

Moreover, not only has she participated in 

{irogrommes of our great periodic National 
A^fts^bltes, like the Nationa] Congress, the 
Mttsltm Lmgue, the Social Reform and Social 
Service Conferences but has not infrequently 
hem call^ upon to guide their deliberations, 
dit^ poi^ their dlfferenca^ 

towards a common goal 

ikmiows and oaya that *Mt ^ the - 
69^11 


j^nrdah which constitutes the chief wea|kM 
m the armoury of opposition agamst 
franchise for Indian women. But she it 
ready with her own defensive weaponik 
too/ ^ 

I readily concede that it might in its initial 
stages seriously inconvenience and complicate 
the electoral system, and perhaps cvdi be 
attended with temporary danger of fraudulent 
votes. 

Although it is no pan of cither my mandate 
or my mission to ask for any concession Or 
preferential treatment for women, 1 aiu stHl 
constrained to say that I tail to understand) 
when the interests of small political minorities 
of men are safeguarded with a scrupulous care, 
why it might not Ik* possible in course of time 
to ^ extend a similar chivalrous consideration 
to the Purdalmashin in those local and limited 
areas where this custom is rigidly enforced, foi' 

I am sure that her vote would usually be 
exercised with intelligence and discretion and 
prove a valuable acquisition to the country. 

Without discussing the merits or demerits 'p\ 
this old social custom, I am convinced that Ukc 
the other all time-honoured but already obsoleiie 
social observances and usagcb, the Purdnh 
system can no longer remain immutable, but 
must readjust itself to the needs and dcmandli 
of a widespread national rc-awskening. And 
after all, the terrors of the polling booth woitld 
scarcely daunt the Purdah-nashin who in the 
course of her religious pilgrimages habitually 
encounters immense multitudes and becomes 
no more than a casual unit ol a heterogenons 
pilgrim democrricy. 

What however, of the unquestered women of 
Malabar, and Madras, the Maharashtra and 
Gujrat and tlic Central Province? Of the 
enlightened women of the Parsi, Sikh and 
Christian Communities, of the Arya Samaj of 
Punjab and the Brahmo Samaj of BengAl? 
Whether thj* franchise be one of literacy or <4f 
property tlieir inclusion would in no wise disturb 
or (leflect the normal electoral arrangements. 


Indian Cottaffe Industries 
London Stores. 

Mr. H.W. Wolff, author of “CcM>pera«- 
tion in India,” points out in the coiui^; 
of an article in the Wealth of 
how the products of Indian cotjtsije;; ; 
industries may have a market in England. 
He says that the great lK>ndon storee mm. 
have as a standing feature a “JapiMijSie 
Department” in which goods of Jafildiitte 
makOi mostly haad-made pr6d?i*t%, «f 
cott^ industries, axe . a»4 

seQi^. Mr. Wolff asked tin nuKu^tof 
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pw af Hi^esc lioadoii stores, why there 
be:^lso a corresponding ‘^Indian 
Department*’ in his giant establishment. 

Tbe ‘British public are at present distinctly 
under the inliaeace of a patriotic sentiment 
Whieli makes them purchase, zealously by 
preference, articles made under the shadow^ of 
this Union Jack. And encouragement of Indian 
cottage-industries, so I added, would be a work 
of laudable patriotism. The manager’s reply 
was this, that, in the first place, Indian Cottage 
Industries are not organised, as Japanese are. 
There appears to be no cohesion, no co-ordina- 
tipn among them, there arc no offers— at any 
rate in a collective shape. In the second place, 

Japanese goods offered are goods of esta- 
blished utility which are in demand and are 
accordingly readily bought up. Indian Cotta^e- 
m^e goods offered are not of the same useffil 
description. But the gentleman offered to meet 
me to this extent. Supposing that an offer 
w^re made to him of useful Indian Cottage- 
made goods, not mere knicknacks, . on sale or 
*;eturiti, he would be ready, as an experiment, 
to make a good show of them to see how such 
business would answer. If it did answer, it 
Btau<Js to reason, that he would gladly make 
a standing feature of it. And if he were to 
do this, quite evidently, his competitors in 
the large store line would be compelled to follow 
suit, m this way, a market m this couutr 3 ’ 
would (tome to be established. Now the 
question is, in the first place, Avhether Indian 
cottage Industries can be so handled as to make 
them produce articles of the kind required, 
offered through one agency in suflicient bulk, 
and in the second, whether persons capacitated 
by their means to stand the racket could be 
found' to shoulder the insk of the venture. 
Seeing how great would be the beneht to^lndia 
if the venture were to succeed, one would think 
tliat there must be a sufRcient number of such 
both in India and in this country to ^ive their 
guarantee. It is for India to begin. *>lf a good 
start is made there, \\c shall be able to bestir 
ourselves here. 

There is in Calcutta a society for the 
encouragement of home industries, and 
probably there are similar societies in 
otW dties. They should take up Mr. 
Wolff’s suggestion. 

Cft^tain D. L. Richardson on the 
Hindu’s Receptiveness. 

Gokttlnath Dhar quotes in his 
Iburthi article in the Educational Review 
On *^Some Indian Educationists : 
the foUowng tribute which 
" Captaiq D. L. ^Richardson paid to tlie 
t«6^^vene8S df the Hindu 


A teacher of Hindu youth has a singularly 
easy task to perform. It is impossiWe /to be 
extravagant in an estimate of the young Hmdu 
intellect. He must be a“ dull teacher, indeed, 
from whom a Hindu student would learii 
nothing. If I bad had my own, countrymen 
to teach, instead of young Hindus, I certainly 
never should have been half so Successful an 
instructor as you are pleased to regard me. 
It was my extreme good fortune to have to 
deal with pupils whom almost any grown 
Englishman of ordinary education could teach 
the literature of the Westr-in fact, they almost 
taught themselves. They are not like the 
waggoner in ^sop’s Eables who implored 
Jupiter to help him to get his waggon out of 
the deep rut. “Oh no, my man,” said the god, 
“you must put your own shoulder to the 
wlieel.” The native student is always ready 
to put his own shoulder to the wheel, and 
save^his teacher all unnecessary labour.” 

A fair-minded teacher would now admit 
that the Indian student has originality 
as well as receptiveness. 

Hospitals in Medieval South India. 

In an article in Everymans Review on 
“Educational Foundations in Medieval 
South India,” Rao Sahib Prof. S. Krishna- 
swamy Aiyangar, m. a., says that an 
inscription of Rajendra Chola, of 11th 
century A.D., from a village in the^South 
Arcot District called Ennayirara, makes, 
provision for an educational institution 
attached to tlife temple in the locality. 

“This record makes further provision for a 
free-school {Dhar map alU), It also provides for 
three water-sheds. 

“This gives us clearly to understand that 
institutions whose object was education-such 
as education was understood to be about eight 
hundred years from our date— did exist and 
something like even free schools were known 
in those days. It may be noted that Rajendra 
Chola’s reign extended from A. D. 1011 to 
A. D. 104«2, and possibly" A, D. 1044.” 

A Mewevai. Hospital. 

“ Another interesting record referring tp the 
reign of another of the great Chola rulers of the 
eleventh century, Vita Rajendra Deva, mves 
the details of the provision made for a hosptol, 
a school and a hostel from the funds ass^^i^ 
to a temple in the first instance.” 

“ Among the structures added to the tem]^ 
by this Vaisjra Madhava was the 
muudapa in whjch was located the amodk ^ 
the study of the Vedas, the Sastr^, 
Hupavatara, ^e., and a hostel for igtidtotai aiid 
.a noi^taL Tbn 



with oil ,for, bathing on $iaturday%^ and 
with oil for lamps* The hospital was nann^d 
^aSolMOt apparently in the naiie of the king 
iutd w^ bronded with fifteen beds for sick 
{People. Among the a|afi* of the hospital, 
^OYisioa is m^e for one Doctor ‘in whose 
family the privilege of administering medicines 
vva^ereditary.’ One surgeon, two servants 
to iroh drugs, supply fuel and attend to other 
menial duties* Two maid-servants for nursing 
the patients and a general servant, who 
attended the hospital, school ami hostel. 
Provision was also made for the supply of a 
regular quantity of rice and supply of medicine 
laid in stock for a year, of which as many as 
eighteen items are given, composed of drug^, 
and prepared medicine under the ordinary 
Indian pharmacopoeia. A regular supply of 
cow’s ghee was assured, and provision was 
made for burning one lamp throughout the 
night. The inmates of this hospital were to be 
supplied with water brought from Pariimhnlur 
‘scented with cardamoms and Kbas-khas roots.’ 

“This^ eleventh century organisation for a 
hospital is illuminating, as it gives us, however 
imperfectly, a little more of insight into the 
actual administration of the funds which were 
m the first instance, ostensibly made over for 
the benefit of a temple. That educational 
insticutions required to be provided with a 
ho^ital as well as an attached hostel would 
at first sight, seem quite a modern idea. That 
the need was felt in the eleventh century and 
some kind of provision was made for it so early, 
is to the credit of the organisers of thcxse insti- 
tutions in that comparatively early period,” 

In our own day, the rich Hindu temples 
in various parts of India ought to main- 
tain free educational institutions, hostels 
and hospitals. 

A Blind Leader of the Blind. 

Under the heading “The Blind Leading 
the Blind,” Mr. St. Nihal Singh gives in 
East and IVest an interesting and instruc- 
tive account of what Sir Arthur Pearson 
has done for the blind. As Mr. Cyril 
Arthur Pearson, he came to London about 
a quarter of a century ago with little 
money, and much ambition. “When 
approaching blindness made him with- 
draw from Fleet Street about ten years 
ago, he owned and edite4 several daily 
newspapers, weeklies, and monthlies, and 
had he not been handicapped by Fate 
there hi no telling what he mav not have 

; When Sir , Arthur Fsamn fee 


d^ided to devote what remained of hie fift aii^ 
vigour to the catfse of the blind. To do that to 
the best advantage, and also in his own Interest,^ 
he decided “to learn to be blind*’— as he faceti- 
ously, but none the less significantly, puti it» 
For years past he had a valet who helped hw 
to dress and looked after him generally^ 
began to “learn to be blind” by dismissing hhii 
He desired to show— to himself quite as moch^ 
to others— that he could dress without Anjr aid, 
and that he was not dependent for such a seryice ♦ 
upon others. 

For years past Sir Arthur Pearson had Wiittefl 
practically no letters himself, but had kept many 
secretaries busy, attending to his correspondence. 
He had dictated even the articles that he contri- 
buted to bis own papers. After becoming blind, 
he felt that he must learn to type- write for him- 
self, And he did. Therein lies the measure of 
the man, and the secret of his ability to help the 
blind. 

As soon as he hrul adjusted himself to a world 
of darkness, Sir Arthur Pearson joined the Na- 
tional Institute of the Blind, and with that busi- 
ness ability and vigour that had enabled him to 
become a dominating figure in the newspaper 
world of Britain in so short a time, he found 
ways and means to increase the usefulness.crf 
that Institution. He began a campaign tmt 
resulted in bringing in a large sum of money 
( £250,000 ). 

One of the improvements eftected with 
this sum was that in a comparatively shoft 
time he made the library for the blind, 
printed in Braille, the larg'^^t and the best 
library of its kind in the word. 

Braille is an embossed alphabet which was 
invented in 1829 by Louis Braille, a blind French- 
man. The characters arc formed by means of 
six dots arranged in an oblong, three dots deep 
and two dots wide. All the signs and contrac- 
tions arc made by combining tlicsc dots m dilfe- » 
rent designs. Tfie blind man passes the fingeri 
tips over the lines of embossed characters add 
is thus able to “read.” 

Sir Arthur founded a Home— “St. 
Dunstan’s”— for blind soldiers where tid 
was caring for over 1500 blinded fight^ri’d 
at the end of last year. He arfan|fea thitt 
all the men who had lost tlieir si^ht 
should go to a certain hospital. 

When he visited the hospital Sir Arthur tppk 
with him watches specially made for the UicM t: 
the Wind, with dots to indicate the plates oftfct 
ordinary numerals, and hands slightly 
so strong that their position could be ^ 

with the fingers. He gave one of tbw 
to esich sightless fighter that he met. As the 
blind manTct his fingets pass over the ihse of the 
wat^ and tber^jfey the tim^ hi# 
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wouU light up with joy. The fact that ha had 
>bee& unable to tel! the time had been one of the 
most ^pressing drcumstatices which sightless* 
^ww*had foiced upon him, and the timepiece that 
enabled him to check the fleeting hours made him 
more like the sighted persons about him. 
Utoally the watch given a blmded soldier by Sir 
i^iftliur proved the means of making him realise 
Aat he could, to a lar^e extent, make his flnger- 
iip% take the place of his eyes. 

At the Home the blind learn not only 
to read Braille but also a system of 
Braille shorthand and typing, and situa- 
tions are secured for them in offices as 


secretaries and typists; ^ They also b^mc 
telephone oppmtors and ijias^hrs. They 
learn and take to poultry fartningi rabbit 
breeding and keeping, gardening, basket* 
making, mat-making, netting, boot repair? 
ing and joinery. Every man leaving St, 
Dunstan’s is provided with a complete set 
of the tools and apparatus of his trade or 
profession. The blinded soldier’s life is not 
all work and no play. He spends hours 
every day at swimming, rowing, eriga^ng 
in tugs of war, wrestling, boxing or cycling. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


The Ideal of Bookselling. 

Calcutta book-shops, whether owned 
Attd.managed by Europeans or Indians, 
are unsatisfactory as regards their capa- 
city to supply both the latest publications 
and books of permanent worth. Probably 
Bombay and Madras book-shops are 
better. In Calcutta European Ijooksellers 
sometimes advertise l)Ooks which they 
have not yet stocked, and if you ask them 
to send you any such book, they write to 
enquire whether they will order out a copy 
for you from London ! It would appear 
that even in England and in the metropolis 
of the British Empire, booksellers are un- 
able to wholly satisfy tlie enlightened 
book-buying public. The Atbeimdum has 
been writing on , ‘‘Our Inaccessible 
Heritage,” meaning good old books which 
are either difficult to obtain or are quite 
unobtainable. In its second article on the 
subject it exclaims : 

How seldom can one tiuJ a bookseller who 
makes continuous efibri to stock or to sell 
books of permanent worth ! It will be said that 
bookselling is a trade like any other. A similar 
thing has been said about journalism, and by 
virtueofinuch repetition it has come to be almost 
itmc. The emphasis needs to be shifted. The 
bb«*ks<sUer, like the journalist, should be told 
and ngain that his trade is di0ferent from 
i that he has res|>ousibiHties and 
l^oi^iialities that arc given to fw ; that in any 
town, has the oppbrtnuity to he 


centre of an influence equal to that of the school- 
master or the parson. He has to resist the ten- 
dency that would make of him merely a clog in 
the machine for distributing a connnodity. 

From the experience of our own younger 
days we can testify that 

After all, a good bookshop is a more thrilling 
place than any library, however admirable, can 
be. In it the man with but little spare cash makes 
his decision for better or worse. We do not 
envy the man who cannot look back to at least 
one moment, if only in boyhood, in a bookshop 
when he bccanic>as pure an idealist as any 
saint-— when he gave all that he had, and sacrificed 
the pomps and vanities of this \yicked world, lor 
a book that should be a sihritual possession. 
No library can afibrd the occasion for struggles 
of soul so tense as these ; and the bookseller is 
richer than the librarian by the nature of his 
opportunity. 

Of course, like any other ideal, the ideal 
laid down for the bookseller is difficult of 
realisation, but that is no reason why he 
should not strive to aim high. 

Doubtless, it is as hard for the bookseller to 
live up to his ideal as it. is for any other man. He 
cannot interfere with the demand lor the best- 
sellers ; liis business is to sitpply it. the 
majority of people go to a bookshop as they do 
to a circulating library, not knowing what they 
want. That is tne good bookseller s chance. 
He has to be something of a psychologist, 
something of a schoktr, and wholly^ an 
enthusiaiit, He has to gauge the lifluts of hiS 
cust 4 ^uiers, and to x^ersuadc them to take, the 
best that it is posrible for them to take. If 
hcst-sellcrs m necasi^iiy, then he can 
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!)^t of tliir bett-s^rs; lifter oHi probal^y 
IlikVtte good booki^ will be found amooji tbeni. 
This is his active part: on the other side, he is 
bound by the honoxtr of his craft to stock all 
the dasstcs that he can^* If only this passive 
pnrt were more generally performed, we imagine 
nrotn what they Have told us that the publishers 
iirould not be\>ackw"ard in making the heritage 
accessible. 

In In4ia it is not only non-ofiicial book- 
sellers who are still far from the ideal ; 
the bookselling members of the bureau- 
cracy would seem to be , more inefficient 
than the former. The editor of the 
Modern Review sometime ago ordered a 
few back numbers of the Agricultural 
Ledger, which he found catalogued in the 
latest Catalogue of official publicaticuis 
issued by the Superintendent of Govern- 
ment Printing, through a bookselling 
firm which is one of the agents for the 
sale of Government publications. Thi^ 
firm wrote first to the Superintendent of 
Government Printing, who after some 
delay vouchsafed the information that the 
publications required could be had of the 
Economic Botanist. A man was sent to 
the office of the latter, resulting in getting 
the information that prob^ibly the publica- 
tions could be had at Pusa. The firm 
then promised to write to Pusa ; but the 
editor luis not got the back numbers of 
the Agricultural Ledger yet, though 
months have passed since the dace of the 
order ! 

Mndern Indian Artists* 


these artists, reproduce thettt in 
colours aud do it Vety wcH. ‘ 

The origin of this school of mpdedl 
Indian artists is thus described : 

The art of the East has always had a fa^iua'* 
tion for Wcstctti eyes and the best of the cob- 
temporary artists in out jgteat.D^ndeftcy bit 
essentially Eastern in their technique iMldtOUt- 
look. There was a time when a mistaken pOlky , 
of art education very nearly killed the indigenous 
art of India, when teachers from South Kenringt 
ton, blind to the great past of Indian art, d3lo 
their very best to w-esternise the Hindu stOdent 
and make his pictures as dull and insipid a$ tte 
academic art of Paris, London, Rome, Vienna 
and New York. ^ 

Fortunately, however, nearly a generation 
ago, a man of rare imagination and insight was 
appointed principal of the Calcutta School pf 
Art, whose students under thtMlirection of Mir* 
E. B. I la veil were I aught to look for inspiration, 
not to Europe, but to the monumental an« 
historic art of their own country. From this 
teaching and from the personal encouragcmciil:' 
given b}' Mr. Havell to young men of undqubtlid 
genius, arose the Calcutta School, Which te 
certainly one of the most interesting groups of 
artists working in any country to-day. 

The work of this school is then briefly 
characterised. 


True to the best traditions of Indian art, the 
work of these modern Calcutta artists ajmroxt^ 
mates, nearer to the illuminat ions of medteval 
craftsman than to the oil paintings of Westbltl 
artists. Subjeet.s are found in the legends, 
sacred history and literature of India, and the 
general trend of the painting is romantic rather 
than realistic. Technically the charm and 
accomplishment of the Calcutta School is 
up of its fine and delicate line, the studied 
of its linear patterning, and the glow of its rich 
but subdued and harmonious colour. 


There is an article in the Arts Gazette 
of London of 13th September, 1919, on 
‘^Modern Indian Artists/’ which begins 
by reminding its readers that 

A few years before the war an intensely 
interesting e.xhibition of paintings and drawings 
by modern Indian artists was held in South 
Keusttigion. It was not very long ago really, 
yet so much has happened since that many people 
may have forgotten it— though it made a 
considerable impression at the time— while 
others may have missed it altogether. Now, 
however, Hianks to the enterprise ot a Calcutta 
publisher, lapses of memory may be repaired 
and missed opnartunities to some extent re- 
captur^ by through^ pf ^ 

s^riea oC wbjMh 

Chatterjee’s Picture Albtuns. 4 


Brief appreciations of some of Mif* 
Abanindranath Tagore’s paintings toUa:W4 

These qualities are seen to the highest degn^ 
in the pictures of Mr. Abanindranath Tagoitii 
who is far and away the most importipt 
member of the group, a painter who shares tba 
deep poetical feeUng.s of his Hterarj* brotte* uad 
expresses himself with the clean prwish^u 
mastery. In the albums before me tp^ ktb 
reproductions of his *‘Bitd of the 
c 2 ntraordinariIy simple and impresmve 
a camel kneeling to rest with the sunset |pcw 
on the desert ; of his portrait of RabindroMtll 
Tagore at the age of thirty-two ; of his 
figure study, Tear-drop on the JLotun 

4 aUdlJ. 2 Rupees cAch. (Modeibi 
210-$^, CornwaUis Street, CakmW ^ 
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_}ia« . a kiusljLip to a very good 

Gatigidn, and many other of ms; pictures. These 
albums would be well w6rth getting if only . for 
fh^ repfoddctions of Mr. Tagore* s pictures, and 
eaeh number contains One or two of his together 
with! ^0;Urte^ ur hfteen other illustrations. 

Mh Jamini Prakash Gangboly comes in 
for praise and criticism. " 

Sir. Janiini Prakash Gangooly is another 
' wellrknown member of this School, but while 
we respect his unboubted accomplishment, we 
feel his art is less indigenous than that of his 
Gomr^es and for this reason, I fancy, his pictures 
move me less. He has been touched by western- 
ism mid relies less on line and more on tone than 
Tagore, Tor example, *‘The Homeless Mother** 
and **The Day’s Reward”— a Hindu ploughman 
with his wife and child in the fields at sunset— 
almost J, F. Millet subjects and with a good 
dcaj of Millet’s filing— are typical examples of 
Mn. Gangooly’s work, charming, but only semi- 
Orjental, Eastern in subject rather than in 
treatment. This artist, by the way, must not be 
confused with the late Sureiidranath Gangooly, 
w^se art was quite Eastern in tradition and 
execution. 

The article concludes with mention of 
the names of some other members of the 
modern school of Bengal painters. 

I can do no more than mention the names 
of one or two other distinguished members of 
the Calcutta School whose work is reproduced 
in these albums,— Mr, Nandalal Bose, Mr. Asit 
Kumar Haidar, Mr. Saradacliaran Ukil, and 
Mr. Sailendranath Dcy, all of whom are repre- 
sented in these albums by works of high quality. 
However, I have put my readers in the way of 
making themselves belter acquaiuled with the 
work of these artists, and I think they will join 
in thanking Mr, Chatterjec, the publisher 
of these albums, for making the beautiful art of 
modern India so easily accessible to its English 
admirers. • 

Way to Save Civilization. 

Dr. Kumaji Yoshida points out in the 
Japan Magazine that the extravagance, 
luxury and deep moral corruption of the 
Romans in the Augustan age destroyed 
the Soman empire, “Such is the fate of 
m^tertalism without moral foundation 
ail4 spiritual reality.’* This leads the 
writer to advert to modern times and 

present world, before the outbreak of the 
Jftfeopeaa war, was in very much the same 
as that which ked to the downfallof 
Certain^^ aJl th^ magniffiyei^ 


and srii^^afislariion if not corruptiap of the 

Roman days. Luxury and needless extravagance 
marked, the general course of living jin fiurope 
and America. Mansions fit for princes with big 
families were built for people who a few years 
before were among the poor. Enormous sums 
were spent on food and clothes. Mouey and 
time were wasted scandalously. When I was a 
student in Europe I was constantly astonished 
at the luxury and extravaganceof balls and even- 
ing parties. The dresses of the fair sex setved 
to remind me always of what I read of Roman 
ladies in the davs of the empire’s decline. It was 
only Europe’s higher social morality that saved 
it from the fate of Rome. It is only as materia- 
lism is spiritualized that it dan be wholesome 
enough to last; But is the foundation of good 
society materialistic or spiritual ? 

As an outcome of the war the wealth of Japan 
has increased enormously and the reign of 
extravagance and luxury has already hegun 
among us. In consequence Japanese sodety is in 
great danger of disintegration. Have we the 
necessary spirituality to preserve our civilization 
from the disease of materialism ? 

In this connection Dr. Yoshida intro- 
duces and describes “a religious elerciile of 
particular significance to an age like this, 
when civilization is threatened with decay 
from satiety. This exercise is knoyvn as 
Fo^a, or umbilicular meditation.” It is 
then described as practised at the Eiheiji 
temple. It is here that Yoga is practised 
most sincerely. 

To this place I came last March and stayed 
several days. My life among the monks and 
novices there was very interesting. Daily life 
was under a strict discipline far removed from 
anything to be found in civilization without. 
All was in complete aversion to modern material- 
ism. 

It is not unlike the monastic life of medieval 
Europe at its best. It seeks to teach that the 
foundation of society and civilization must 
needs be spiritual. At this temple the monks 
rise each morning at 3 o’clock, no easy task 
for the average mortal. No matter how cold 
the atmosphere be, the monks take their 
places in the meditation hall as soon as they 
get up. The novices arc seated in the center 
and the old monks around them. There is not 
much ceremony about turning out at that early 
hour, because the meditation hall is also their 
sleeping room* During meditation each sits 
on a mat or thin cushion. They read their 
siitras and eat what is given them , all in the 
same hall, around which are closets in which to 
put away the things not wanted fieir immediate 
usa Their is of the simplest kind mtd 

can be put away in a momriit. NatiimHjr* there 
is thicker coreripg in winter than ha. 
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the Wddtttg i« m scanty that eiraa 
the eomi^ man cannot sleep eomfm'tahly otiit^ 

Olijrisiiigy the monk washes his fttoe, brushes 
his t^th; and after these ablutions he must 
pmctise an hour of meditation in the accustomed 
matmer of the temple* On finishing their medita- 
tiott period they all app^r before the altar of the 
tentine and *read their breviaries reverently. 
Then comes breakfast, which consists only of 
rice-gruel. They are abstemious of food as 
much from poverty as from principle. But 
frugality is one of their fundamental principles. 
Their idea is to check the physical and encour- 
age the spiritual side of human nature. All 
their occupation is in the direction of greater 
spirituality. They engage in meditation, as 
described; and then they have to clean their 
rooms, attend to meals and do all that is 
necessary to keep things in good order. They 
do not eat pure rice: it is mixed with 00 per 
cent of wheat. Both supper and breakfast ai'c 
nothing but rice-grneh On this fare, ami 
with tlierc religious devotions, they must get 
on until nine years are put in, when they 
graduate from the temple. 

Some of the writer's comments arc 
worthy of consideration, 

Oui* main interest in them now is to estimate 
the importanre of their stress on spirituality as 
against materialism. They deny themselves all 
the material delights of human existence in order 
to develop their spiritual character. It is gene- 
rally understood that the main aim of western 
civilization is to gratify liuman desire. If the 
aim of man is to satisfy all his human instincts 
and desires then the life of the monks at the 
Biheiji temple is least of all calculated to meet 
human needs. These monks must be accounted 
the most demented and unfortunate creatures in 
the world. Some, no doubt, would regard them 
as examples of human lieings driven to extremes 
by the unusual degree of social corruption 
around them. Such ideas are thought to be 
possible only in an undeveloped state of society 
when the passions of man have their fling and 
refcl the humble-minded and pure of heart, 
driving them into seclusion from so wncked a 
civilization. But these monks appear to be 
<]Uitte happy ; indeed much happier than thoj^ 
who devote tlieir time and money to self-gratifi- 
cation with the material things of life. The 
physical condition ot these monks is better than 
that oC the average citizen of the world. They 
look happy and they look well. Nowhere can 
more optimistic and good humoured persons be 
found. Their satisfaction and content is far 
greater than is the case with our war-million- 
airea and men of wealth generally. In other 
woprdSy their method is a success^ while the 
ibeihOd irfioetety^ 

dt life ''prepeateA^ ' bjf; 
moalm and that of 'weftem myi&faiidh« 


of Japanese civiHzation for that matter. Here 
is ia means by wiiicii pain and discomfort bweotbe 
a pleasure. ^ ■ / 

Of course the legitimate ^atificatioa/^df 
human desire is a great problem evcnrwbem i 
Most rational persons admit that the mmd and- 
spirit cannot be satisfied by material thm|S. SB 
long as man gets* enough to live on the dincrence 
in salary does not make much difference in the 
happiness of the individual. A man dpeA not 
find that he is any the more satisfied because be 
happens to liecomc a millionaire. Real satis* 
faction and happiness arc within ; they are of 
the spirit. Once the man attains to a character 
of true spirituality he is able to live on very 
simple necessities. Happiness is possible only 
to those who have gained independence of 
material things. The less one possesses the less 
one has to worry about. 

It cannot be said that there is no 
spirituality in the West. But the men 
who are most powerful in the West mt 
those whose dominant idea of civilization % 
material prosperity. Keeping this view m 
Western civilization in mind, the readet 
would find Dr. Yoshida^s observations 
thereon provocative of thought. 

If western civilization is based oh pure mnts* 
rialism, that is its main defect. If man seeks 
his main satisfaction in material things he can 
never he satisfied, beacause material thinffs Atvf 
limited, and desire knows no limitation. Om 
may have at his disposal all the money hewants^ . 
and he may indulge in all the luxury and extras* 
vagance he has a mind to, but he will not only 
failto find any true satisfaction and happiness, 
but he will bring dissolution on society and 
civilization, as the ancient Romans did, . It 
is only spirituality that can save chrilizatipn« 
In other words, society and civilization have 
hopes of survival and further development only 
as they have the capacity to live as tife 
monks of the Hilieiji temple live ; only as 
arc independent of materialism. The Ufebf 
these monks may be too extremely simple for’ 
the common man of the world ; but it mui^ybc 
borne in mind that tbe monks can livc^ abd 
thrive where the x^^tmpered epicure would d)C^« 
They are more fitted to survive than he, 'bbd 
therefore more fitted to live. It is to ihcbjA 
rather than to the pleasure-lover that 
must go for spiritual guidance and direction. 
Of course man cannot live without materhi! 
things, such as food, clothes, houses and so On ; , 
but after all, it is the spirit that gives the 
necessary to true existence. At a time whte. 
Japan is exposed to the evils ofwMHK^dwl 
questionable pleasure, the nation's nrinil' 
be directed to the necessary tbhigb ^ ifliiiH' 
that eonnt^m the noftem’s fottor* ''L IK k 
Q birsidres to be ehandsi^ and 
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;K^tect Spirit, a grate danger fiaces tis. 
^Ituthiaf tot U8 imitate tae frugal aud simple 
spirit of the monks of Biheiji. 

TJic editor of the Japan Magazine^ Dr. 
J. Ingram Bryan, comments as follows pn 
tJr. K. Yoshida^s article : 

^It must be obvious to those familiar with 
westgrn civilization that the above is a very 
ittadecjuate view of it. The spirit of occiden- 
tal Ciyilisation may best be inferred from 
the spirit that led the millions of 3 ’oung men 
in England, her colonics and America to 
die for the freedom of Krance and Eel- 
gittirt. Was this a materialistic or a spiritual 
motive ? A spirit that can command the lives of 
six million young men is neither a selfish nor a 
sordid nor in any sense a materialistic spirit ; 
and the civilization that produced these young 
men must have the spirit that can save it from 
ruin. It is the spirit of Christ, who taught that 
man liveth not by bread alone but by every 
word that cometh from the mouth bftiocf! 
*%ifeto more than meat, and the body more 
than raiment/’ “A man’s life consisteth not iu 
the abundance of the things that he possesseth !” 
Ed., J. M. 

Withont discussing the pacifist’s possible 

J )lea that the liest means of securing true 
ttedom is not to kill others and make 
others suffer, but to undergo suffering and 
sacrifice ourselves, we may admit that a 
tmt waged really for freedom is the out- 
come of a non-materialistic motive. But 
do the terms of the peace treaty and the 
scramble for territory and 'hiiandates” 
gfaow that the war was fought solelv or 
mainly for freedom ? Even patriotism is 
not a spiritual motive, when patriotism 
means a desire to make one’s country 
wealthy and powerful at the expense of 
others. 

Increase of Wealth Daritiff 
the War. 

Mr, Keisuke Miyazaki, Director of the 
Chiaka Stock Exchange, writes in the 
Japan Magazine : 

No city or center in Japan has been more 
iudueneed by the great war recently ended in 
Bturope than has Osaka, the greatest commer- 
cial and manuiactiuing city in the empire, 
luring the war Japan’s gold holdings increased 
^S.000|000 to over 1,680,000,000 yen ; 
in adoitipn to this the wealth accruing to 
;M||U|ifdss the 'Oovermnent amount 

; wit , M ohoat jJPKj^fOw yen^ ^of 


and Kobe. This alone is sufficient to show 
what a degree of iinaueial and general c^onmer* 
dal prosperity Os^a has enjoyed during the 
war period. 

The enterprises which gained the largest 
profits oh account of the war were those 
engaged in shipping and transportation ; and 
most of, the big shipping companies and their 
directors are in Osaka, with the exception of 
the Nippon Yiisen Kaisha, the head office of 
which IS in Tokyo. 

A ven IS c(jual to a little more than 
Rs. 1-8. 

Wlien will Indians have their own mer- 
chant fleets voyaging to all parts of the 
woidd ? 


England "Humbltne Herself Before 
America I” 

In an article on “American Influence'’ 
in the Japan Magazine^ Mr. Zenjiro Hori- 
koshi writes ; — 

Had the Germans been possessed of a few 
more submarines they might have been able 
completely to encircle Britain and isolate her. 
Even UvS it was, had America not come to the 
rescue the condition of England migh+ have 
been deplorable. (There is no ground for such 
an opinion.— Ed., J, !M.) 

But the real interest of the article lies in 
the other things he says. For instance, 
with regard to America’s consenting to 
England declaring Egypt a permanent pro- 
tectorate of hers, he writes 

Since 1883 that land has been under the 
protection of England, no ruler being able to 
ascend the throne without British sanction. 
Consequently Egypt has come to be regarded 
as a mere dependency of England, with a 
British official supervising its administration. 
At the Peace Conference America practically 
acknowledged the supremacy of Britain who 
must feel very greateful to Uncle Sam for all 
these favours. It is very evident from the 
British press that England was grateful to 
America for this assistance in the enhancement 
of British power in Africa. In fact some people 
out here regarded it much in the same li^t as 
the case of one of our ancient feudal lords 
obtaining recognition from a superior and feeling 
unduly elated over it. But it is not quite 
ridiculous that England, the mistress of the 
seas, and one of the first nations of the world* 
should be thus beholden to the United States 
and humbtiag herself before Amertoa as a vaiSial 
to & lord ? ^ere is a fisrther initimdexataiid^ 
doe to ignatmnee of western ririmatknav^^ 
J* M.) i .. . 
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^ Eoi^aiiid’s pttrchftse of George Washing- 
ton’s ancestral home comes in for similar 
comment. 

Another thing that causes a smile in Japan is 
the action of England in purchasing the ancestral 
home of George Washinrton, the enemy of John 
BoU in the •wrar of independence, and setting 
apart the place as a center of affection between 
England and America. It was Washington who 
declared war against England in 1773, and 
pushed it to a successful conclusion, tlius separa- 
tmg Britain from Iicr American cf)lonies Accor- 
ding to all the rules of the case Ivnglainl shouKl 
regard Washington as a traitor ' (What about 
General Saigo, who led the Svitsuma rebellion, 
and whose monument is conspicuous in Tokyo 
Ed. J. M. )rio\\ is it that the British ptople 
have thus decided to preserve the old home ot 
the Washington family at an outlay ot some 
84,000 yen and to collect there all the moie 
interestmg relics ot the family, and furthci to 
provide an endowment of 230, OOO yen toi the 
upkeep of the place ? All tins goes to show how 
aniiious England is to behold the good-will ot 
the United States, and to preserve the present 
amicable relationf between the two count lies. 

The concluding comments of the writer 
do not give one the impression that he is 
quite unbiased and disinterested. He seems 
at heart to dislike the idea of England and 
America hacking each other, though his 
observations arc certainly not witliout a 
substratum of tnith. Says he 


careffil not to give America the 
being opposed to her exploitation of the nmim 
undeveloped resources of China, as this 
create complications. 


* Animal Spies. 

The Japnn Magazine contains a veijjr in^ 
teresting article on ‘‘Animal Spies’* by 
Isliikawa. According to him, the usC of 
animals as spies has Ikch a military att 
practised in Japan from remote times, 

The animaU sf> used \vcre the dog, fox atlil 
YU I, which wore <luly trained for the purpose. 
The nniiuah mentioned were selected becOttiC, for 
Slab a purpoj^e as ''pving, they arc the most 
amenable to iiainiiig, and ba\e proved the nidSt 
«uivessful in opeiation. Ihcycanbe trained tO 
nmicrstainl human wall anil language to a 
iiiarvello!i«. ilcgm The fo\ *. an lie trained even 
to miuaie the human voice, and the power of 
the animal lu this ilirection is very eiD^tive 
especially when trained to utter low sounds. It 
is only common knowledge that dogs and ditis 
can lie trained to understand human speech. A 
welhtraincil dog can easilv grasp onc‘s meanifig 
when ordered to go away, or to approach ; aua 
so can a cat. it yon ordei a dog to approach 
you when he knows very well vou intend to 
punish him he again reveals to a wondetiM 
degree an accurate knowledge of your mloA 
Dog-killers are never successful in having dogs 
obey them, and dogs will not be persuaded tO 
cfinie near them, even for food in order to wig 


It is thus apparent that the leaders of thought 
aud government in England as well as the people 
generally arc very anxious to please America 
and are doing everything to avert a clash of 
opinion, even to eating humble pie. When we 
compare the present attitude of America toward 
England what a contrast it seems to the indig- 
nation evinced toward British despotism in the 
19th century ! America has thus not only in- 
creased her "influence over England but "over 
Europe as well and is now preparing to extend 
this influence even into the Ear East. At present 
her aims in the Orient seem to be mainly finan- 
cial and economic, with little attention to 
political or administrative matters. So long as 
this policy continues there is little risk of clash 
with the policy of Japan in East Asia ; for 
Japan can have no objection to America develop- 
ing the resources of the East and thus enriching 
t^iTs part of the world. Such exploitation will 
hardly interfere with the development of Japan, 
who can always make cheaper good.s and com- 
mand a more ready market in Bast Asia than 
eanApierica. If America confines her operations 
to dicvelopitig the great resources of Caina and 

a Tapim can have no oht^tion^ as it will 
tmmi equally with the other 
m lopon he vfiy 


the confulenco ol animals and then train thettl 
one has tt) be kind and gentle towards thtm^ 
Animals are most susceptible to affection, and 
readily averse to the opposite, even beasts of 
prey. " 

There are six kinds of foxes in Japatt, 
The white fox and the black variety fia^ 
disa])pcared from Japan, though they atill 
exist ill China. Kcccntly the Japanciie 
(Government has lieeri importing blank 
foxes for breeding purposes from 
Edward Island in Canada. Is the bfieed 
to l>e em[)loycd as spies ? 

The way in which dogs and foxes, partlt 
cularly foxes, were used ft>r spying bu been^ 
thus described 

When a military officer desired to asettlM^ 
certain geographical facts as to situatioifl 
camp or fortress held by the enemy, he 
dog or the fox his most efiSicient 
times certain places were always gmsmm'lS 
all travellers passing either way 
barxkans were strieSy examined. 
litcfly. pliices had 
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pu^ose the ubiquitotis fox was utMized. 
Htfmati spies mardea the pathways over the 
IhWi&taias and across the plains ; but the fojx 
l^atded ^ the wilds and other pathless regions. 

fox is small and not easily seen ; he knows 
every foot of the country he travers^?^^. Always on 
the trail the aaimal spy follows the human spy. 
I2^en the fox or the spy dog perceives or detects 
the presence of a human being in the course of 
, hfe patrol he utters a faint sound which his 
master behind understands and notes. The 
animal utters various sounds, nnd these arc 
signals for the master to follow up or retire, as 
the case may require. The animal is trained to 
vary the cry whether the enemy is approaching 
or retreating. When the master finds he has lost 
tlie trail and cannot iind his v'ay out of the 
forest or mountain he imitates the cry of the fox 
and gets a reply that guides him the ^Yay he 
deshes to go. If he continues to cry or hark in a 
special way the fox will come to him and lead 
him aright. Even today hunters adopt the same 
methods. 


Some of these foxes have been trained to 
perform deeds almost incrediljle on behalf 
of their masters. 


For example, when the spy conies to a 
precipice or cliff he finds it impossible to ascend, 
he puts the end of a rope in the fox’s mouth ; the 
animal finds its way up the cliff as no human 
being could do ; and when it reaches the top it 
walks round and round a tree holding the rope 
in its mouth, while the man at the other hand 
pulls himself up the cliff. The fox will hold on 
till the master arrives. In the same way the 
animal is used to discover a Avay down cliffs or 
precipices. He can also fasten his rope to a tree, 
tising a bow knot ; and after he descends the 
rope the fox will pull open the knot nnd the man 
recovers his rope. If the spy is obliged to pass 
the night in a mountain or some remote place 
where the air is very cold, the fox will lie up 
against him all night and keep him warm. The 
animal has a keener sense of smell ahd a better 
instinct for situations than his master, and is 
thus able to keep the latter informed about every 
Step of the way. 

There are frequent references to the use 
of animals in this capacity in Japanese 
literature. 

For example, in the famous novel, 
Ypmih^rimkif Tametomo is represented as being 
rescued by his dog Nokaze from a venomous 
serpent, one day while he was out hunting. The 
fox can even make light for his master when the 
darkhess is too extreme. All the master has to 
VlSto is to give him a certain kind of bone to carry, 
on it there is an emission of 
l^osphore^ce that the man can easily see, and 
LllS3|bw the animal, The bone can be picked up 
ttileh hi the mountains where skeletons of dead 
If an enenty sees this %ht 


he is more apt to be afraid of it than to abroach 
it, as he thinks it a will-o’-t:he-wisp, Even spies 
placed in charge of barriers used to keep a dog or 
a fox always near them, as this pi^caution 
allowed them to doze or even sleep on duty ; and 
also when a spy w’-as surveying an enemy’s 
position the fox enabled his master to feow 
whether the sentinels were asleep or aupake, and 
how the situation was. 

Rats, too, were used as spies by the 
.army officers of feudal Japan. 

The spy carried his pet rat in his sleeve. On 
approaching the position to be spied upon he 
took the animal from his sleeve and let it go free. 
The rat was trained to pick up any bit of paper 
it could find and bring it to its master. Accor- 
dingly it would i)cnclratc into the aparfchents 
of the oflicers of the enemy camp in a noiseless 
manner nnd steal off witli any pieces of paper h 
saw^ which, perchance might contain the enemy ’.s 
plan of campaign or tactics for the ensuing 
battle. Sometimes the rat was trained to make 
a noise in the enemy camp and awake the 
sentinels, so that after finding they had been 
disturbed only by a rat, they would become 
more indifferent than ever and go soundly to 
sleep, not to be awakened by the human spy 
close on the trail of the rat. In this way many 
a spy has been enabled to steal into a samurai 
camp and get away with valuable infonnn- 
tion. 

Another dodge was to hide oneself under the 
floor of the enemy’s house or camp, and out 
the rat to find out whether the occupants Of the 
houvse were asleep or awake, or if asleep, 
whether they were sleeping soundly or not. For 
this reason the floors of daimyo houses \yerc 
made double aid in the case of greater daimyo, 
including the shogun, threefold. Now it is 
supposed to be done to keep out dampness but 
the original reason was to prevent the entrance 
of spydiig rats. 


Sir J. D. Rees on Brahmins. 

In the course of an article on “The 
District” (of Madura) in the October 
issue of The Asiatic Review^ Sir J. D, Rees 
says of the Brahmins : 

1 find that the latest authority says what is 
said in every one of my papers, namely, that the 
influetu'e of the Brahmins in social matters is 
slight. Indeed, neither at weddings nor funerals 
is their presence required, but various castes 
employ priests of their own communities, and 
a Brahmin is no more a priest than Mr. Taylor 
makes clothes, Mr. Mason builds houses, and 
Mr. Barber shaves chins in our own community. 

As regards the silly apprehension 
entertuined or pretended to be enterthinra 
in some quarters tha1t the i^^sed coaMi- 
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Rdottm ^11 lead to tlie establish* 
aimt of a Brahmin oligarchy, Sir J. D. Rees 
obsert'es : 

While on the subject of caste it is difficult to 
tefratu from reference to the agitation now being 
conducted in Madura and Madras against the 
proposals ofihe Report on the ground that they 
will, if carried out on lines suggested, lead to 
the establishment, or at least to the aggrandize- 
ment, of a Brahmin oligarchy. The Maliar4ijah 
of Mysore, a iion-Brahmin ruling prince, lately 
pointed out to an anti- Brahmin depiitatiou 
that it is impossible to penalize those who have 
made the best use of the opportunities kffordecl 
by the educational S 3 "stcin we have given India, 
and have rendered themselves* *iiorc than com 
petent to retain in the future the po.^itioiiH 
they have alwa} '- held, under all the Governors 
of India, of an aristocracy^ of intellect ih> h ss 
than of birth and position. Would you ini'* 
out of Government appointments in Ihiglano 
graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, 1/ondon ami 
other 1 Universities ? Would you deprecate the 
employment of boys educated at Eton, Harrow, 
the City*' of London and other public schotas 
True, these birds of a feather may' have a 
disposition to hnng together, but would you 
pass them over in favour of other less endowed 
classes ? It would be impossible Neither can 
oti advance the cause ot dciiUK’racy in India 
y announcing as an induceineut a cnrricrc 
ouveric Hux sans tnlcnti> Mon oxer, some class 
must predominate in the early days of any 
dcmoeracy, as the Whig magnates did here. By 
degrees, however, demoermics bceomc demo- 
cratie, and that \\ ill no doubt happen in India 
as elsewhere. Meanwhile, if any class is to 
predominate at present, the best endowed in- 
lelleetiially is the best fitted to lead, and will, 
on the whole, be more readily aeecpwcd by the 
people— being also that wIikIi conics at the head 
of their social and religious system— than any 
other, liowex'cr loudly such may' exclaim, ami 
howex'cr deftly they may try to turn the piescnt 
political bituation to their own advantage 

Sir J. D. Rees on the ^‘Kalians'’ 
of Madura. 

Madura posso.ssos an interesting caste 
entitled the Kalians. Of iheiii Sir J. IK 
Rees writes hi the same article 

The Kalians are a most interesting class 
whose caste occupation is theft They refused 
to pay tribute in tlic time of the Nay^aks, arguing 
that heaven sent the rain, their own <*att!e did 
the ploughing, they themselves carried on the 
cultivation, and they did not know for what 
they should make any payment ! They are not 
ashamed of theft, and here again they argue 
that every cUss steals : the owial takes brims, 

' the lawyer counsels Utigatiou for the sake of 


fees, the publican waters the liquor, the 
sands the sugar, and why shomd , 

Kalian commit the more manly so-called earlidti 
of robbery and cattle theft ? They thieve 
according to a regular system and carry OH a 
regular or regularly irregular system of protOC^ 
tion, so that where any one of them is employed 
as a xvatcliman no thefts occur. Of count 
some people calbthis by the ugly name of black* 
mail, but the Kalian is satisfied that thsre st 
no harm in it, providc<l the foes are earned by . 
the protection There arc castes of shepherds^ 
Vveavers, carpenters, blacksmiths, goldsmiths^ 
merchant'^, washermen, potters, and so on arf 
Uiiinitum, and very interesting it is to sec the 
potter “{humping his xxet chiy,” and turning 
out beautiiuilly shaped utensils with hib fin^rS 
and a llat board only for his assistance. There 
are also puliyars besides various other castes. 


Relations of Upper and Lower Caft«<« 

Inthes.ime . rticle Sir ). I>. Kecs has 
something to .say on the relations of the 
tipper ant! lower castes. 

It is not true to say that pariahs and puHyarf 
h*ivc no caste, or indeed that the pariahs are 
tlielowe.st ea.stc, nor h.ra* I oh.'Jcrvcd in Mmlura, 
nor on the otliei side ol the hills in TravancoWf 
— said to be the most eastc iid<lea part of India 
—that tin lower resent the at titiule of the upfM^ 
castes tow ards them, or tlu'U it i.s true that the 
former are habitually or indeed at all ill-treated. 

Again : 

What IS the “sou.il ilegi\ ’.'lion” in whkh 
the Indian is said to have been sunk tor centtt* 
rics ^ Is it unllv true that these eivilize<l and 
humane pv^ople .iic “undei the thumb of the 
more advaiaed numbers ol the eoniinuiUty 
Does the Bi.ihnmi, ioriiistruue. really dominate 
the agriculturist ami the labourer 1 fiStyeft 
that he floes not. It tiie former do not “flock 
to the pf»)r’ they' will be xery like the votem in 
mole advatuetl Western cf immunities, bUt to 
suppose that Brahmins are prie«t.s, and that the 
Indian masses are priest ri<lden, is really ludf* 
crously remote fiom the aeiual facts, fhottg^ 
statements to lhi.> etiect arc made without 
eoiitiMdu I am .'it me<tingH ot the Indo-Britiib 
Association and its Indian analogue, the 
Brahmin .\ssocialiou ofMaflras. 


VotinfiT Capacity of ladians 

SirJ. I). Kees believes in the capacity ^ 
both ordinary ami educated ludiaEU tO 
vote intelligently. vSays lie tn the 
article : 

The ordittl^y pltivaied or ordiUh^ 
of India it4 Cteffi?ctly Capable m 



to represent liim on the Reformed 
; Lcgfslatire or other Councils. 

While on this subject I must protest that it is 
^ttite unnecessary for a cultivator to be literate 
in order to vote. He is usually an extremely 
sensible and practical person, and it is to be 
hoped that th^ Commision now ia India con- 
sidering the creation of an electorate will not be 
ted astray by analogies from other countries, 
wheret the circunistahees are totally different. 
• The cultivator can, I think, cast as valuable a 
vote as any member of the Indian community. 

1 believe myself that the extension of the 
franchise will discover the existence of a sensible 
articulate and practical element in the agricub 
tural community. 


Villase Life in Denmark. 

Writing on “The Remaking of Village 
Life” in the Cornhilt Magazine, Edith 
Sellers says : 

Of the countries 1 know, Denmark is certainly 
the one that has solved the village life pt'oblcni 
most satisfactorily. There the average 
villager is just as alert intellectually, as 
keenly interested in what is going on at home 
and abroad, as eager for the latest news, as 
the average townsman. When chea]) science 
primers were first published in Danish, there 
was a greater demand for them in rural districts 
than in towns. It is in villages more often than 
not that Parliamentary candidates arc asked 
the most searching (juosl ions ; and it is village 
constituents who keep the strictest watch 
over Folkcting doings ; and when things go 
wrong, call Ministers to account most promptly. 
I was never in a Danish cottage where I dicl not 
find both newspapers and hooks ; and 1 never 
came across a Danish [icasaiit who did not know 
more about England and her colonies than any 
English agricultural laborer 1 have ever met. 
Again and again, when in rural ]>cnmark during 
the Boer War, 1 was amazed at the quest ions I 
was asked as to its whys and wherefores ; I was 
amazed, too, on one occasion, liy being told, by 
a poor old woman, that Oliver Cromwell, had 
he been alive, would never have allowed such a 
war to be waged. Nor is it only in science and 
politics that these peasants arc interested ; they 
ate also keenly interested in history and liter- 
ature, cspcciull}^ in their own folklore, mure 
interested, indeed, than townspeople. And in 
this there is nothing extraordinary : for, practi- 
cally, they have the same opportunities as towns- 
people for reading, learning, studying, and they 
have more leisure than the average townsman 
hosto turn these opportunities to account. 


understand how Danish Villages have 
■itecome wh^^liey must read the 

dcscripthwi' of a Danis5h^||5illage Meeting 


In almost every village ttee Ts a 

meeting house built at the expense of the whole 
village, and managed by a committee of the 
villagers, for the use of the whole vills^e. This 
house is the social centre of the village, the place 
where men and women alike turn their steps 
instiuctivcly when in quest of a change, a rest, 
something to read, someone to talkdo, someone 
to listen while they talk. It varies according 
to the size find wealth of the village ; in some 
places it is a fine btiilding ; in others it is merely 
an old cottage or barn that has been turned 
into a house, No matter how poor it may be, 
howeter, it has always a hall, /. c., a \vell-Hghted 
comfortable room, large enough to hold seats 
for all the adult villagers. At one end of the 
hall there is generally a platform; and at the 
other there is always a space reserved as a 
reading room and library, unless, indeed, there 
be in the house a separate reading room. For in 
Denmark no self-respecting village community 
woukl ever dream of being without some place 
where not only daily papers but weekly and 
inontlily reviews, as well as books, may be read. 
Not that the villagers arc dependent on libraries 
for their reading. Even the very poor among 
them often combine to subscribe for a journal, 
or buy a book which they each read in turn. 

Wliat more do the Villagers do in their 
meeting house ? 

In a well-managed village, the meeting house 
is always a busy place. There one night at least 
every week in winter the young men meet 
logetlier ibr physical culture. They have their 
unpaid Saiulow, and go through a regular course 
of training. There also one night a week old 
and young alike meet together to hear a lecture. 
About twice a iiiojith a grand debate is held, the 
debaters being the villagers themselves, helped 
out by University students, perhc'ips. Twice a 
mouth, too, there is a concert ; while from time 
to time tlierc arc i)riYatc theatricals, social 
evenings, and even dances. 

Sometimes the lecturers are paid, but very 
rarely ; for they arc as a rule either professors, 
sLiulents, or politicians ; ami they make it part 
o( iheir regular work to lecture in villages gratis. 
In some districts there is a coniniittee, the duty 
of which is to sec that all the villages are well 
suj)plied with lectures. 

It is no unusual thing to find, in quite a little 
village, a iiolilical club solcmnlv watching over 
the government and sending tlicin messages of 
praise or warning : a rific dub, too, the members 
ot which spend their leisure practising shooting 
that they may the better defend their country. 
Then almost every'^^here there is an agricultural 
society ; and its members meet together to talk 
over the different ways of working land, and 
discuss new methods. Attached to the agri- 
cultural society there is often a co-operattvc 
^aociety, through which the villages buy thi^ 
supplies and sell their produce* > All these ioejMs^ 
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in toncli witb the Department for Agiv 
caitnre, Which keeps them informed as to the 
results of the latest experiments in scientific 
land culture, and sends its officials down to 
-make things clear to them. 

The peasants’ high schools in Denmark 
have had a^jreat deal to do with making 
Denmark what she is. 

Meeting houses^ clubs, and societies would 
undoubtedly do fine work in Danish villages, 
even if the\^ stood alone ; but what gives special 
value to them is that behind them are j^easanlvs’ 
high schools, as well as agricnltural colleges. In 
Denmark, where the whole population is only 
some three millions, there arc seventy-five 
peasants’ high schools, /. c., colleges where rno 
only peasant farmers, but agricultural laborers 
go in winter to study history, literature, politi- 
cal economy, hygiene, and many things besides. 
Every year some ten thousand siitdents, a gotKt 
third of whom are agricultural laborers, spend 
the ‘dead* months in the higli schools : tmd 
they all spread the light when they are back in 
their villages, for they tiw, by lecturing and kvid- 
ing debates, to teach their comrades what the 
school professors have taught them. Debates 
play a great role in Denmark, They arc an 
unfailing source of delight to many of the 
peasants among whom they do a wonderful 
work, not only brightening their v. Its, but keep- 
ing alive their intei'est in things mitside their 
village. And debates do not cost a ]}cnny, it 
must be iKitcd, while even high schools cost verv 
little. 

Village. lilV in Dcmnark was not always 
as it is to-day, nor wti'c Itanish peasants 
as they arc. 

Curiously enough, thes owe their jiresent 
well-being, in a great measure, to their ]>ast 
misfortunes. The loss of Sehlesvvig-IIolsteiii, 
coming as it did after the loss of their iieei If) 
England, and their disastrous war in ’kS, Avas 
a terrible blow for the whole nation, one that 
stunned townsfolk and countryfolk alike ; tor 
it seemed to them the beginning of the end, proof 
that Denmark was doomed- And doomed she 
might have Ix'cn, had not a band of fervent 
patriots thrown themselves heart and soul, as 
the veriest Crusaders, into the task of saving 
her. They revived the great work Ilishop 
Grundtvig had started after the war against 
England,, through the land from end to 

end, appealing with passionate Ibrcc to their 
countr3Mnen to rouse tbemisclYCK from the 
fatalistic apathy into which,* in their despair, 
they were sinking ; to fight tooth and nail 
against the deni oralizat ion by which they were 
besets The result was a great national revival, 
class was drawn nearer to class than ever 
before; a feding of brotherhood sprang up, a 
feeling that in thi^ their hour of trial, they mtiat 


all work togetha*, mttti each, so &r as Ukn 
lay, give a helping hand to his follows, give it 
first of all to the peasants, as it was they who 
needed it most. ' : : 

There was great misery in rural districts Af 
the time : for much of the land was badly ' 
w^orked as well as poor ; and the peasants hm; 
heavier burdens to bear than they could bear, 
depressed and demoralized as the}’' were. The 
Crusaders, therefore, set to work at onte to 
teach them how to farm it profitabl3% seeing to 
it the while that the terms on which they ndd 
it were l>ctteicd. Ex]xrts in agriculture went 
about from village to village, lecturing, holding 
demoustra Lions, teaching sciculific methods <w 
fanning, lielping the farmers to Ibrni co-operative 
soriciics for buying aiid selling, and to work in 
co-operation with one another. As time passed 
the governmciu loincd in the work ; agricub 
inral colleges and itinerant schools were orgutiij- 
ctl ; and a thoroughly good education in their 
calling was brought within the reach, not only 
ofpeastnU lanucr« but of laborers. 

But the Crusaders did luA work lor 
material pros])t‘rity alone. The}' ‘‘were 
keenly alive to the fact, that, as man doeil 
not live by bread alone, material prosperi- 
ty was not in itself eaoug!: to render life 
worth living. 

And the 1 ves of each one of these peasantii 
mast be rendered worth living if he were ever 
to escape from his slough of despond, ever to 
face the world cheerily and layomc a useful 
citizen, (d)k: to do good work for his country 
as well as himself. This was, point on whicil 
they all agreed, and there were men of all sortu 
aiui condilinns among them. While some of 
them were at work teaching the |)easant how 
to farm that he might live in comfort ; others 
were, therefore, striving to bring pleasure 
within his reaeh ami put him in the way of 
cnjo\ iiig his lile ; while others again were 
trying tti inspire him with the wish to turn 
his h'fe to good ficcount. I'amous diviues 
preachc<l eloquent sermons in little villo^;. 
churches ; great statesmen gave stirriugi : 
addresses on village greens ; and in old baUfilA 
artists of renown took part in concerts and 
plays, re*:itcd patriotic ])ocnis, and told ltiril*» 
ling talcs of the heroic deeds panes bad doniii^: 
in b^vgoric days, and might do in days to 
Soon there was something or other going 
one day at least every week, in almost ' 

village ; something which not only gave tilA 
villagers delight, and thu.s helped theiti 
shake olb their despondency, 1)ut whteh 
them a-thinking, and thus made for cduicAtSeite ! 
as well as pleasure. Before long they begau 
to read, to clamor for books, to question the 
lecturers, and join in the debates. They IfogAni 
too, to build or rent meeting hmtsdit fof 
thenif^lvcs, and otgnnire boojc supf4fe«, 
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f ties; atidtheti the hd.ttlie was won. AU that 
was^needed was time for life ixl Danish villages 
to become what it is, and Danish peasants 
beedme as they are. 

We do hbpe there will be bands of well- 
mforitied, steady and enthusiastic workers 
every district of India to remake village 

life in our country. 

• 

The Shantung Question. 

Mr. Liang Chi-Chao is a distinguished 
Chinese scholar and statesman, who has 
served as Minister of Finance in the govern- 
ment of China. An article on “China and 
the Shantung Settlement'’ which he has 
contributed to the Manchester Gtmrdian 
concludes as follows 

Now, the Shantung (question is not one 
of amour propre for China. To her it is a 
matter of life and death. To allow Japcin to 
remain in that province means to give away 
China’s political and economic in dependence. 
Can anyone blame her if she becomes desperate 
in the agony of her soul ? After all, it is better 
to die heroically than to drag on an ignominious 
existence. China is very weak, nay, almost 
defenseless, but she is not without a soul. Her 
people are afraid of neither death nor invasion, 
of which none has yet succeeded in destroying 
her nationality or her civilization If she must 
submit to a foreign yoke, she will not do so 
without a struggle. Her only crime has been 
her weakness and her belief in international 
Justice after the war. If, driven to desperation, 
she, attempts something hopeless, those who 
have helped to decide her fate cannot escape 
a part of the responsibility. 

Research in Pure Science and 
Applied Science. 

Mctt and women in India cannot become 
what tliey ought to be spiritually, intellec- 
tually and pliysically unless the crushing 
and grinding j)overiy of the counti*y be 
t^moved. And we can cease to be jfoor, 
only if the mineral, vegetable and animal 
resources of the land are exploited by us 
with the help of applied science. But pure 
science lies at the foundation of applied 
science. We need to bear in mind what the 
Afcw StMtesmau says about research in 
' ^ieince pure and applied. 

; jv: It is often put forward as an excuse for 
atarying science and its devotees that, since 
wh as ]payadav will be impelled to eoirv 
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out their laborsr hpwevet unfovouraW^ condi- 
tions may be, it is a waste 6f money to reward 
them. Quite apart from the meanness of this 
attitude, and the somewhat humiliating 
thoughts aroused by the fact that the only 
material reward an English scientist is likely to 
receive for any great achievement is a small 
prize from the French Academy or a large prize 
from the Swedish Nobel Fund, it cannot be 
too often insisted that science is not advanced 
by the unaided efforts of a Faraday appear- 
ing once a century. Such men crystallize the 
scientific thought of their time, and put the 
labors of many into an ordered scheme; they 
look for support of their theories not only to 
their own work but also to the experiments of 
many other comparatively undistinguished men 
who fasten upon particular points for proof 
or disproof. It should be recognized that, apart 
from the fact that to a great nation a certain 
encouragement of intellectual activity should 
be a source of pride, pure science is at the basis 
of all industrial research, and furnishes its 
motive power. It is as .short-sighted a policy 
to encourage applied science and to neglect 
pure science as to devote every care to provid- 
ing a ship with powerful engines and to forget 
to^ furnish her with fuel. 


Chinese Laborers in Flanders* 

Some time ago the Manchester Guardian 
publisbed an interesting article on Chinese 
Labourers in Inlanders. The writer notes 
their cuvsy familiarity, their curiosity to 
know the age of tlie English soldiers and 
laborers they came across, and the question 
they often asked, ‘How many mada ?’ 
meaning, ‘How many wives [madams] 
have you got ?’ “We, of course, held either 
one or none at all, while they sometimes 
had ‘three,’ to their obvious pride and 
satisfaction.” The writer also says that 
“their solidarity' was astonishing.” 

I'ur several months our company and a 
Chinese labor company worked together at a 
wood-yard and sawmill on the Belgian frontier. 
\Vc called them ‘Chinks,’ and they called us 
‘Ingalccslia.’ Friendly relations were soon 
established, although there was on our side a 
small hostile clement, consisting of men who 
harbored an unreasoning prejudice against the 
yellow people and considered it degrading to 
work with a sd-called ‘inferior race.’ Those 
who took this attitude lost much of the little 
tun and interest that relieved the dreary mono- 
tony of our own army life. 

^As regards physical strength ^ad 
endurance, the Chinese were nnt inferior In 
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tbe English, lis the following lines will 
I'lilhdw 

Sometimes^ when we were working with the 
ChhikE, the spirit of rivalry manifested itself. 
Once we were unloading a train of short, thick, 
wbdden planks and stacking them in the yard. 
We earned them in on our shoulders, t\vo at 
a time. Suddenly one of our men appeared with 
three planks on his shoulder shouting, ‘Chinese 
no gooda,’ The challenge was accepted with 
alacrity, for a Chink appeared with four planks 
and shouted, ‘Chineeslui gooda, Ingalecsha tu) 
gooda,’ He was followed by one of us witli 
live planks on his shoulder, and it was * Chinese 
no gooda' once again. Then came a Chink with 
six planks, but immediately afterwards o 
soldier came along with seven, looking very 
hot and uncomfoi table beneath such a hcavv 


load. \Vc all shouted derisively* ^ Chinese tlb 
gooda,’ and there was a long pause* atudi We 
thought the victory was ours. But snddeoly 
the Chinks burst into gleeful laughter aiio 
clapped their hands in miul excitement. We : 
not know what had hapjxMied, until we saw Jl ■ 
Chink staggering under a kind of pagoda whiim ' 
his comrades jiad erected on his stalwart 
shoulders. It was built up of sixteen planks! 
Perspiring, breathing hard, and taking ^ort, 
rapid steps, his pagoda on tlie verge of iopplifig 
over every instant, he reached the stack alia 
then allowed the structure to collapse amid 
wild shi>uts 4>f ‘Chineesha gooda, Ingaleeaha 
no gooda “ 

It was .a warm day, and none of us Mt 
inclined to dispute the final verdict at thik 
meeting of Hast and West. 


SOME REMINISCENCES OF PANDIT SlIIVNATIl SHASTRI 
Bv Sm Naravan Chaxd.warkar. 


1 HAVE already given some of my reminis- 
cences of the late Pandit Shivnath 
Shastri in the columns of tbe Imliari 
Social Reformer of Bombay. Tliev related 
to the year 1878-70 when I first became 
acquainted with him. They went to 
represent mainly what appeared* to me 
the ruling trait of his life as the leading 
missionary of the Sadharau Brahmo 
Samiij. In short, it was his liomeliness, 
meaning t!ie charm of that simple sincerity, 
which enabled him to enter into the hearts 
of those brought in contact with him and 
with a quiet empliasis to influence them to 
be good husbands, good wives, good 
neighbours, so as to be sound patriots. 
A missionary, wedded to the cause of God, 
runs the risk of dogmatism and ‘sancti- 
monious’ ways, which weaken his influence. 
He ought to be a man, who captures the 
person he wishes to draw t 9 God, by luring, 
not driving him. He should present to 
laymen his own vital experience of God as 
if it was their vital experience as well, 
htorley in his ^‘Recollections’’ 
*'the hearth at 
jb iti^iSbn and k<^t 


Pamlit Shivnath Shastri was in more 
than the met.'iphorieal sense the ^‘hearth’? 
of the Snmaj, which he and that dear soul 
he loved-'Ananda Mohan Bose-— founded 
together and led. Both were tijc “hearths*’ 
of the Samaj, becaUvSC bv their actual lives 
they preached and practised the soundest 
prineijile of national life w^hich is that 
religion must spring from home life--^a 
people’s hearths— and extend its influence 
from there to their social and politkill 
environment so as to make their country 
one home. 

Pandit Shivnath Shastri’s homelim$$^ 
illustrated l)y the reminiscences I hainfe 
given in the Indian Social Rcformer*^1i^:i 
way he sought to win over all he influeudlll j 
to make heaven of their homes by bis owil ! 
homely ways of precept and practic^ 
was the secret of the fact that he was a 
missionary who lived and influenced others 
to live a life of wholeness. To 
reform, whether social, political, econps^^ 
or educational, was religiouf'--^thc fl<riir 
of the same spirit ft6m the fount of hm of 
God and man. A^rdent in the caM 
r^i||on^ by Yocst^ lAisidl^^ 
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dritV, pile would think, is that cause 
exclusively, unmixcd with other causes, 
Jie nevertheless had the universal soul 
which discerned that cause— its 

principles and aims— working under 
Divine disp-^nsation with men as instru- 
tnents in political and the like secular 
causes as well. For instance, when in the 
years 1884 to 188G the late Mr. Behramji 
M. Malabar! had raised his agitation of 
social refoi'm, and the (luestlon whether 
religious and social reform ought to precede 
the political came to be hotly discussed, 
I took some part in it and wrote and made 
speeches in Bomba 3 ^ Three expressive 
phrases were the outcome of the agitation : 
(1) that religious and socifil reform ought 
to precede political reform; (2) that 
•reform generally takes the line of least 
resistance; and (3) that we ought to 
become men first before we aspire to be 
statesmen. The first and the third 
phrase reflected the spirit of religious and 
social reformers ; the second that of politi- 
cal workers. Happening soon after, in the 
year 188(3 to -be at Calcutta for attendance 
at the National Congress presided over by 
Mr, Dadabliai Naoraji as a delegate, I 
moved, under Pandit Shivnatli Shastri’s 
friendly guidance, a good deal in the locfil 
Brahmo community. At a g<ithering of 
Brahmo ladies and gentlemen held in the 
Hall of the City College, I was one of the 
speakers and in my speech I pressed my 
point that religious reform was more 
important than political. 1 capped it all 
with the aphorism that we should be men 
first before we aspired to be statesmen. 
My remarks were received cordially : at 
the close of the gathering, both Pandit 
Shivnath and Mr. Ananda Mohan Bose 
complimented me upon the coining of the 
phrase as to men first and statesmen 
afterwards. *‘How much I love the jdarase 
-^yott have put the problem of Indian 
reform in a nutshell ; I will now pass it 
on and propagate it vigorously,’’ said the 
Pandit, half seriously, half in well-meant 
humour. That was his kind nature— to 
give a word of praise to others who, he 
were workers in the Vineyard of 
iund deserved encouragement. But 
was undeservSd^ 


‘*What !”— I replied— -‘Ton think i have 
coined the phrase ? What a bad memory 
you have got, Mahashoy ! Please don't 
father the phrase on me. You gave it to 
me when you were in Bombay in 1881. 
You have foi'gotten that in thatyear when, 
as Editor of a newspaper, I waS writing in 
advocacy of religious reform, we had Jong 
chats on the subject and you . used the 
phrase and I caught it horn you, and your 
article which had appeax'cel in the news^ 
paper organ of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj.” never thought I could be so 
good as that at coining catching phrases,” 
said the Pandit. “However j^ou have given 
it life.” vSo saying, he took me to his home ; 
wedivseussed the pros and cons of the jj^rasc 
and the value, possibilities, and prospects 
of the Indian National Congress. ‘Ttis 
good,” he told me, ‘‘to emphasize the 
prime value of religion and religious reform, 
but let us not commit the mistake, which 
has for centuries retarded India’s progre.ss, 
of confounding religion with theology and 
treating it as if it was something different 
in nature from polities. Politics is religion 
too.” “But”—I asked him — “polities 

relates to seciilarity and must be spiritu- 
alised to be healthy.” “Yes,” he said, 
“that is so ; but man’s individual life and 
a people’s nationnl life are not cut by God 
into different compartments. It is we who 
for convenience of work on the principle of 
division of labour treat them as distinct 
spheres ; ))ut political activity is fitted to 
evoke the life religious. We Brahmos are 
politicians because we think that life being 
religious at the root covers all spheres ot 
national activ^t 3 ^ And Ananda Mohan 
Bose is a living example of that.” “What, 
then, l>ecomes of your phrase, Mahashoy, 
that wc must become men first before we 
aspire to be statesmen ? You fathered 
that phrase on me, whereas it is yours 
gifted to me in Bombaj^ five years ago. 
And how do you get over it ?” Here the 
Pandit’s loud laughter, so characteristic 
ofliis ever-cheeirful heart, rang through 
me ; he put his hand in mine, said what 
a bad memory he had and continued ; 
“Yes, we must be men first to be states* 
mm; but mind you, we cannot 
men unlesa we complete 
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developing the sense of statesmanship. 

A man is no man unless he takes interest, 
reKgiousljr, in the politics of his counties 
for politics is service too and religion is 
service. India wants that view and 
practice of religion. Let us not forget 
that. OuifSamaj principle : ‘‘The Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of 
man” and the Upanishad text wc have 
adopted as our sheet-anchor-~4ns?^Tflr?i^«l : 
“One God without a second”, are voices 
from the depths of Indians’ ancient heart, 
just and only because they are challenges 
to us Indians for the concrete in life ail 
round— we have to realivse them in all our 
relations of life, and God points their way 
through the State and its politics as 
through the Church and its worship.” 
There he stopped for a while as if some 
idea had crossed his mind, and then 
he asked me whether 1 had called on ran<Ht 
Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, who was 
then living, i said : “No.” “Von mnst go 
and see him — it will do yon good,” he 
remarked. I asked him whether he too 
would go with me. “No ; von should go 
alone and see that lion of a Bengalee, now 
resting and leading a lonely life. Then let 
me know what you have seen of him and 
leanit from him. And I will tell you how 
his life points a moral to us all as to the 
phrase we have been discussing. You will 
learn best by seeing and talking to him. 
And see him by yourself.” 

So I called on Pandit Ishwar Chandra 
Vidyasagar ; he received me with all the 
affection of a father though I hiid never 
met him before ; 1 had a long and instruc- 
tive interview, which I subsequently 
published in the columns of the paper I 
then edited. The interview showed that 
Pandit Ishwar Chandra had become some- 
thing of a misanthrope ; had more or less 
lost faith in his countrymen and in India's 
future ; regarded India’s public workers 
as mere “talkers” with little strength of 
work and sense of courage and sacrifice. 
After the interview I saw Pandit Shivnath 
Shastri and told him all about the inter- 
view I had with Vidyasagar and his 
despair of India’s future. “There it is”— 
said Shivnath Shastri— “That is whv 1 
Mked you to go and see him, Vidya- 
n%^13 


sagar is one o( the bravest of the bravi? ; 
he has adorned the annals of mocitm 
Bengal by his leuniing, his feeling heart 
and daring hand, active in the cause of the 
poor and the suffering. But alas ! his one 
great defect is he expected more from the 
world than it gave to his cfUI in his time, 
whereas God’s World is a sowing sftid a 
weeding witli many a long and tedious 
waiting for the harvest. Ix^arn from our 
great Bengali — he is a light with a 
warning We must work like him but 
never abandon hope and faith in our 
people, however things seem to go 
wrong.” “But,” said 1, “Vidyasagar 
is now old and old age is apt to get 
into misanthropy.” To that Shivnath 
Sh.astri replied : “There it is. The religious 
life is needed. \n(l that is the Mission 
of our Samaj — lo work in a!! spheres, 
welcome all activities for iinlia’s good and 
1)e alway.s buoyant with faith and hope^ 
Let trs learn that and be uarned from 
Vidyasagar’s life. lie has somehow become 
stubborn in his leeling that his life has 
been a failure. It is not ; — but the feeling 
that a gt)()d life of courage and well-doitig 
has failed because it has not won popular 
support is not healthy. It unnerves people 
and the great need of the day is to put 
heart into the iieoplc and say they are 
bound for great things under God.” 

After that I met Shivnath Shastri in the 
years 1910, 1917, and 1918. It was a 
long, long interval, cnongh to effect a 
change in him, if his had been an ordinary 
character. He had Ik^cohic old ; hia health 
was failing ; his memory weak ; a new 
generation with new ideas had come into 
being. Yet I found that Ins was the same 
spirit— youthful, and fitting into the 
changed times, as glad with the music 
ofGodinhis soul as the birds with the 
songs of their voices in the air. Once 
in 1910, haiipening to speak to him 
in a depressing mood about the future 
of India by the light of contempotary 
events, I told him that that future did not 
seem promising. He brightened his eyee, 
took me by his hand, led me to the terrace 
of his house, and, l^eginning with th^ 
laughter that always preceded the spates 
of his social talk he said 
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also talked like that in his later years. 
But that is not good for us, not good for 
India/’ And he was proceeding to tell me 
all about Yidyasagar, when I interrupted 
him by reminditig him of my interview of 
1886 and of the counsel he (Sliivnath 
Sha8tri)had then given to me as a warning 
from Vidyasagar's otherwise heroic career. 
**So you know it. Why, then, despond ? 
Cheer up-— India’s golden age is coming- 
try to be golden yourself.” 

That was Pandit Sliivnath Shastri— a 
golden man liecause a child of God with 
God’s love and hope. Broken in body, 
felled down by disease during these twenty 
yeap, he to the last lived a lite of hope for 
India, saw God working in all movements 
—and 1 never returned from my visits to 


him the last three years without being 
heartened by his words, and his spiritu^u 
and social bonhommie. The fire of youth 
was there— *‘the hearth” of the Sadharan 
Samaj still was kindled and alive and 
seemed to me to feed and nourish all that 
sought its warmth and food.* He never 
whined ; never wailed ; did his part and 
asked others to do theirs. That is religion^ 
that is politics. *‘To do good, without 
seeing it” is the best and most practical of 
creeds, said the late Canon Barnett, Lord 
Morley has been fond of preaching that to 
get some good otit of mankind we must 
not expect much from our fellows. Pandit 
Shivnatli Shastri was of that divine 
company. Therefore, his life ought to be 
an inspiration to us all. 
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T he above is the title of a book com- 
piled for the Government of India by 
L. Rushbrook Williams, Fellow of 
All Souls, and Officer on Special Duty in the 
Home Department of the Government of 
India. It gives an outline of some of the 
more important problems, political, social, 
and economic, which confront the acl minis- 
tration of India, and contains some valua- 
ble charts and maps. The book is written 
in a sympathetic spirit, and canibe had at 
the modest price of Re, 1-0-0. 

India and the Wad. 

The first chapter is devoted to ‘Tndia 
and the War.” When the war broke out, 
‘‘every effort was made to meet the increas- 
ing demands of the War Office in the way 
of materials ; and in Lord Hardinge’s 
phrase, India was bled ‘absoluteh^ white’.” 
There were troubles with the border 
tribes which India has successfully sur- 
mounted, “and despite them, has rendered 
valuable services to the empire at large.” 
The book proceeds to consider India's 
•^iit^services uhder the general headings 
6{ zuon^y, and of munitions, “The 


efforts made by India in the war of* man- 
power have greatly surpassed all expecta- 
tions.” It may fitly be recalled in this 
place that on April 2, 1918, the Prime 
Minister called upon India to “add to the 
laurels it had already won,” and “to be 
the bulwark which will save Asia from 
the tide of oppression and disorder which 
it is the object of the enemy to achieve.” 
That the people of the* Punjab, who, 
according to the author himself, responded 
most largely to this call to save Asia from 
oppression should themselves have become 
the victims of the horrors of martial law 
before the war was fairly over, is one of 
the tragic ironies of the Fate which 
presides over the destinies of subject 
nations. The King-Emperor, as we are 
reminded in this book, exhorted us to 
contribute the full measure of India’s 
resources and strength on the ground that 
“the need of tlie Empire is IndiaJs oppor- 
tunity.” The book under review rally 
acknowledges the fact that India’s con- 
tribution has in every way been ample and 
generous, and exceeded all expectations. 
India now waits anxiously to see how far 
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the Jbopes held out by His Majesty that in 
the liberality of her contribution lies her 
opportunity, are fulfilled by her rulers. 

As for the financial assistance rendered 
by India, “in view of her poverty, her 
financial contributions have been very 
considerable.” India made a free gift of 
£100 millions. “It adds over 30 per cent, 
to India's national debt, it is rather tuore 
than her entire income for a whole ^’^ear, 
and it entails an extra annual burden of 
6 per cent, of that income for its mainten- 
ance. In 1916, again, further taxation 
was found possible ; and nearly £10 
millions have been raised in this way dur- 
ing the last two ycars—a very substantial 
contribution from so poor a country as 
India.” In September 1918, India under- 
took to make a further war contribution 
of £45 millions, b}^ taking over the normal 
cost of the additional military forces raised 
in India; owing to the armistice, the actual 
extra cost to India under this head in 
1918-19 amounted to £12*7 millions. 
Extra taxation, even on salt, was neces- 
sary to meet the enormous war expenditure. 
“India undertook to finance many war 
services, and to arrange for the export of 
enormous quantities of foodstuffs and 
munitions of various kinds.” The ‘Our 
Day' fund amounted to the ‘magnificent 
sum' of over £*8 millions. The princes 
“have played a worthy part”, and the 
total value of their gifts can hardly be less 
than £5 millions-~“gifts to fire the enthu- 
siasm of anyone conscious of the founda- 
tions of loyalty upon which the Indian 
empire is based.” 

‘‘India’s part in providing munitions has 
certainly not been inferior in extent to that of 
any portion of the Empire.” “Up to the end of 
September 1918 the equipment and stores 
supplied by India to the various fronts amounted 
to some £80 millions. Nor was this India’s only 
service in the way of munitions. She performed 
work of inestimable value in supplying raw 
materials and partly manufactured articles for 
the munitions manufactories of other lands... Not 
the least important war-service which India has 
rendered has been her help in provisioning Great 
Britain. As Mr. Lloyd George said some 
months ago, the people of Great Britain may 
have suffered some deprivation, but they have 
not known the pangs of real privation. This 
immunity must be asmbed in part at least to the 


assistance rendered by Indian shipments in 
supplementing home production.” ^ ' 

Now that India is in the grip of wide- 
spread and acute economic distress (a fact 
everywhere reco^ised in the book under 
notice), India waits to see what England, 
which was saved from ‘the pangs of real 
privation’ by^ lndiai\ assistance, does^ to 
save her from a similar predicament. 

“In textiles also, Itidia has rendered great 
services. The importance in the last four years 
of India’s monopoly of jute can hardly be 
exaggenitcd...Tlic great cotton industry also has 
been an important aid to tlie Allies... the cotton 
textiles required for army purposes were for 
sometime entireKMiiaiiufactured by “the Indian 
mills.” “Some £S millions worth of wool has been 
shipped to Enfjland, and altogether more than 
42 million articles of troops' clothing have been 
manufactured. The leather industry also boasts 
of some very remarkable figures... Britain has 
relied very kirgel\ on Indian tanned hides, which 
have provided leather for nearly two-thirds of 
the army boots manufactured... She has also been 
the nio.st important source of supplies of oleagin- 
ous produce [oil-seeds and oils] required for food, 
for lubricants, and for industrial purposes. 
Various measures have been ti»ken to stimulate 
production and to increase as far as possible, the 
surplus available for export... In iron and steel 
also India has performed important services. 
The Tata Iron and Steel Works... has been the 
chief source of supply of rails for Mesopotamia, 
East Africa and ralcstine... India has also 
supplied to Mesopotamia the whole of the 
railway transport, as well as Uie telegraphic and 
telephonic equipment employed in the country.” 
The Nushki Extension Railway, a line 300 miles 
long through Beluchistaii up to the Persian 
boundary near Mirjawa was built. “This line 
runs through a most inJiospi table country, where 
there is scarcely any clrinka]>lc water. Labour, 
materials, stores, and supplies of every kind hatl 
to be carrieti along with railhead.” But it was 
a strategic railway, and neither cost nor difficul- 
ties of any kind were allowed to stand in the 
way of the coinx->letion of the project. 

“The moral effect of the war upon India has 
been most remarkable... The ideal of responsible 
government within the empire came to the front 
m political discussions as never before, and 
afforded a marked stimulus to constructive 
constitutional activities. At no time was there 
any symptom of a desire for the .severance of the 
ties which bound India to the mother-country^ 
xWe was on the contrary a demand for 
strengthening of those ties, combined with a 
fixed resolve that India’s position within the 
Empire should not fall short of that which was 

deemed rightfully her due The accq^tance 

by the Dommions’ representatives of the prmciple 
of i^ciprocity of treatment, the grant of Ring'iT 
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Commissions to Indians, and other like develop- 
ments have served at once to stimulate India’s 
devotion to the Empire and to awaken her 
pride in her own growing national spirit/’ 

‘^The material effect of the war has been 
hardly less marked. There has been a notable 

stimulus to con* n '’fee and industry Great 

public interest has been aroused in the industrial 
development of the country, and it is noticed in 
the Report of the l?*diaif Industrial Commission 
that there has been a definite demand for the 
adoption of the policy of State participation in 
industrial development, and of State assistance 
to industi'ial undertakings, which is likely to 
produce results stretching idr into the future. 
As a consequence of this interest in industrial 
matters, there has been a growing desire on the 
part of the politically-minded classes that 
Government assistance should be directed to- 
wards the aim of making India more economi- 
’cally self-sufficing than has been the case hither- 
to. The Report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission points out the grave danger to 
which India and the Kmjiirc are alike exposed, 
owing to the fact that the principal industries 
in Indifi depend very largely upon certain key 
industries, which are not adequately developed 
in the country, llencc any marked interruption 
of communications between India and the 
Empire, such us nearly resulted from the 
campaign of unrestricted s\ibmarinisin, threatens 
to bring the industries of India to a standstill. 
There is every reason to hope that it will be 
found post.ible to take measures for the avoidance 
of any future danger upon this score.” 

The difficulty experienced in prosecut- 
ing the war owing to the absence of 
certain “Key" industries in India, has 
turned the attention of the authorities 
to the necessity of developing Indian 
industries, and the dearth of a surplus 
of tjualified Englishmen to take part 
in that develo|)inent may lead to the 
employment of Indians in industrial enter- 
prise aided bv the State. In this wav the 
war may have an important influence on 
the material regeneration of India. 

Summarising the elVeets of the war on 
India, the author concludes the eliajiter as 
follows : 

“On the whole, then, it may be said that 
both In the moral and in the material sphere, the 
war has acted a.s a great stimulus to India. It 
has broadened her outlook, it has tlcepcucd her 
intercvSt in the Empire. It has arouseci hundreds 
of people to a rcahsation of the problems Ivnig 
outside their immediate environment. In short, 
it ttiay well prove to be the liegmmng of a new 

S ‘a, not merely in the relations of India to the 
mpirc, but also in the intenmllife i»f India 


The Political Records. 

Chapter II is headed ‘the Political 
Record b It is, in the main, a record of the 
contest between ‘the left wing of the 
Nationalist party, commonly called the 
Extremists’, and ‘the centre party of the 
Nationalists, commonly called the moder- 
ates.’ The cleavage of the ranks of the 
Nationalist part}^ according to the book 
under notice, commenced with the announce- 
ment of August 20, the moderates frankly 
welcoming the declaration as the Magna 
Cliarta of India. The author writes as if 
this cleavage was indeed to be expected, 
“since, if Western analogies may be trust- 
ed, the emergence of distinct parties is one 
of the earliest symptoms of constitutional 
development towards the institutions of 
democracy.” 

“While the moderates were throwing the best 
of their energies into work designed to assist 
('fovernment in the proseention of the war, the 
Home Rulers were condticting a campaign 
directed towards obtaining political concessions 
rather than towtirds the achievement of 
victory.” “In short, it became plain that the 
publication of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report had served to reveal the differences of 
aims and methods which distinguished the 
moderates from the extremists. It thus repre- 
sents an important stage in the development of 
clear-cut political parties in India.” 

WJicn the end of the w^ar came, 

“The gloom of war-time was dispelled and* 
all India sincerely rejoiced. Among the 
politicjil classes the reception of the news was 
enthuvsiastie. The moderates were unfeignedly 
delighted, for they found their position 
of gciicrtil friendliness to Government greatly 
strengthened. On the other hand, those 
mcmtxTs of the left \ving of the nationalists 
who had at one time attempted to bargain 
with Government by olfering their support in 
the prosecution ol’ the war at the price of the 
concessions they ilesired, stuv that the time for 
such a policy liiid gone for ever. Their attitude, 
which at first was characterised b^' a little hesi- 
tation, seems to have been influenced in large 
meavsure l)y a fear lest the victory of the Allies 
should weaken the determination of Great 

Hritain to proceed with Indian reforms despite 

attacks by the. extremist press, they [the 
moderates at the special conference in Bombay] 
maintained their support of the general princi- 
ples of the Moiitagu-Chelmsrord raorm^ 
scheme. Inmortant sections of the press, both 
Indian .and English edited, pointed out that the 
moderates, as a centre party between the old 
fashioned conservatives and "the ncwly-cvolved 
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extmnist8» liad a ^eat part to play in the fntnre 
development of Indian politics. 

Next came tlie Delhi Congress, where 
the extremists demanded full provincial 
autonomy at once. 

‘‘ This resolution showed the uncompromising 
^irit and frank flouting of all dictates of pru- 
dence and expediency which marked the new 
party. Other resolutions were in harmony with 
the spirit.'^ 

Few Indians will be disposed to agree 
with the author as to the existence of 
a sharply -defined line of demarcation 
between the moderates and extremists, or 
to trace their gradual evolution on the 
lines assumed by him, but all will agree 
with the following conclusion : 

“As to the ‘reality ^ of the political develop- 
ments outlined in this chapter, there can be no 
question. The time has gone by when the topic 
of constitutional reform in India could be 
dismissed summarily with the remark that those 
who demand it form but a fraction of the 
population. ’ ‘ 

It does not appear however that inspitc 
of all the praise bestowed on the moderates 
they have been able to mrike much of an 
impression on the author by their practical 
suggestions or to influence the policy of the 
Government in any way, for the author 
comments as follows oti the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of non-official 
members of the Imperial Council appointed, 
on Mr. Surendranath Banerjea^s motion, 
to consider the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report : 

“When this committee came to hand in its 
report, it was found that most of its detailed 
recommendations were not of very far-reaching 
character. There was a demand for the intro- 
duction of the priiici})le of res})onsibility into 
the Govennnent of India, but which of the 
Central Government’s functions could be safely 
entrusted to ministers was nowhere determined. ’ 

The Congress-League scheme is also 
criticised in that while it gives the executive 
no power to carry the measures oj)poscd 
by the elected members, it makes no provi- 
sion for responsible government, for it 
gives no power to the legislature to replace 
the executive by one in harmony with its 
owtt ideas. 

“By the early summer of 1917, that jxirtion 
of the public of India which was interested in 
political matters had become unsettled in its 


ideas. The mere tact that the Allies were 
avowedly fighting in defence of the rights of 
small and weak nations against large and 
strong ones; the frequent references by allied 
statesmen to such terms as democracy and self- 
determination ; the strong world-movement 
towards government by popular opinion all 
these combined to raise xamc hopes and to 
stimulate distontent with the existing polity 

in India The Report of the Public SAwices 

Commission, published early in 1917, was 
regarded as a disappointing document.., on the 
whole it failed to appreciate the new spirit of 
India, which was reluctant to admit that a 
strong European dement was necessary among 
the officers oi any departmeiii.’’ 

As against the Ilindu-Muslim compact 
of 1915, secured “by the concession of very 
heavy Muhammadan respresentation upon 
certain of the proposed councils,*' and 
admitted to be “a considerable triumph 
for tlie Nationalist pai*ty,’* the Bakr-ld 
riots of Bihar, in which about one thousand 
individuals were convicted and sentenced 
to various terms of imprisonment, and the 
Katarpur riots, in wliicli also hundreds of 
men were similarly punished, arc referred 
to, and the following comment is made : 

“It was remarked at the time that certain 
sections of that [the Hindu] press appeared to 
led less sorrow for the sufferings of the 
Muhanunadans than chagrin at the break down 
of the political comj^act arranged between Hindu 
and Muhaiiimadau leaders.” 

ThK KcoNUiMIC BACKOkOUNl). 

‘The Economic Background* forms the 
topic of the third cliapter. The utter in- 
adequacy of banking facilities in India, and 
its effect on the development of investment 
and all that such devdoi)mcnt implies^ is 
pointed out. The report of the Indian 
Industrial Commission “shows how little 
the march of modern industry has afli:x;ted 
the great bulk of the Indian pojmlation, 
which remains engrossed in agriculture, 
winning bare sulisistenee from the soil by 
antiquated methods of cultivation. 

“ Previous to the war. too much reliance 

was placed on imports from OA^erseos, their 
habitual use being fostered by the Government 
practice of purchasing stores m England. White 
India produces nearly all the raw materials 
necessary for the requirements of a modern 
community, she is unable to manufacture many 
of the articles and materials essential^ alike in 
peace and war. For instance, her gr^at textitt 
uidustrics arc dependent upon supple \)f impor- 
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^machinery, and would have to shut down 
if the command of the seas were lost. India, in 
short, is a country rich in raw materials and in 
industrial possibilities, but poor in manufactur- 
ing accomplishni ent s/ * 

The two factors which clominnte the 
whole econoiTiic life of India during the 
period under review consist in the restric- 
tion* of imports due to the shortage of 
freight and the enormous demand from 
allies and from neiitrals for India’s own 
products. 

“Opportunities for manufacturing locally 
articles formerly imported were eagerl}^ embraced, 
and money was forthcoming in "abundance for 
financing such projects. Whether these schemes 
will continue to be successful when imports once 
more frecl>' enter the country is a question 
which is agitating the minds of many persons 
at present; but the concensus of expert opinion 
seems to be that in the majority of cases, the 
indigenous articles will l)e able to meet competi- 
tion successfully. ^ ’ 

Of the exp(3rts, jute and tea have derived 
the largest profit, but of course the capita- 
lists in Great Britain, and not the growers 
of the crops in India, have shared in this 
phenomenal prosiieritv. Jajian and America 
have between them captured nearly the 
whole of wlic export trade of Germany and 
Austria. 

“The progress in tnnk* w-il-h jaj)an slunved a 
phenomenal dcYclopnient. In 11)1 7-1 s, the total 
value was more than toO millions, an increase of 
400 percent, in inip(irts and 103 i)er cent in 
exports over the pre-war average. At ])rescnt 
the total trade with japan exceeds that with all 
other countries except the United Kingdom, but 
there arc strong probabilities that the figures 
for the next year will show a substantial decline. 
From many quarters come reports of *a grtiwing 
dissatisfaction wdlh Japanese goods on the part 
of the Indian eonsmner. On the other hand 
trade with flic United States, now double that 
of the pre-war period, and second only to that 
of Japan, shows signs of inereasnig very 
considerably.’' 

“Owing to the high price of raw cotton 
throughout the world, the high cost of manu- 
facture of imported cloth, and the reduction in 
the volume of British manufacture available for 
the general public, the dearness of cotton cloth 
began to press verv heavily on the masses in 
1918.” 

The Government assumed powers for 
the manufacture and distribution of 
ft<t«dard cloth, but it is said that it was 
not fotmd necessary to put these powers 


into active operation as state interference 
helped to produce a fall in the price of the 
commodity— -a statement which seems to 
be wide of the truth, for there has been no 
appreciable fall in the price of cloth to this 
day. 

Ibices of foodstuffs rose to"31 per cent 
above pre-war level. 

“This was sufficient to cause deep distress 
in India, where the margin of income over 
bare subsistence is extremely small for the 

bulk of the population.” ” The prices of all 

the ordinary commodities, such as spices, oil, 
cloth, kerosene and salt, were raised to abnor- 
mally high figures by shortage of supplies and 
the profiteering of the large dealers who con- 
trolled the market.” 

There were a few instances of market 
looting, labour-unrest, and strikes, but 
‘^on the whole, there were few disturbances, 
and conditions of exceptional hardships 
were borne with extraordinary resigna- 
tion.'^ It is doubtful if this spirit of resig- 
nation among the Indian masses has stood 
them in good stead at any period of India’s 
tragic history. 

The failure of the monsoon of 1918 led 
to the occurrence of local shortage in food 
crops and famine was declared in certain 
parts of India. From observations made 
here and there in the book it is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that the failure of a 
single monsoon would hardly have created 
so serious a situation but for the whole- 
sale exportation of foodstuffs in the period 
immediately preceding for provisioning 
England and the Allies. Some of these 
observations have been quoted in connection 
with the war services rendered by India. 
During the yc'ars under review, ‘*ia food 
grains [wheat, etc.], there was a noticeable 
increase in the traffic from up-country to 
the sea-ports, on account of the increased 
demand for shipment abroad.” Towards 
the end of 1917, arrangements were made 
“to buy the Allies' requirements of rice, 
estimated at one hundred thousand tons 
monthly, from Burma.” ”It was indeed 
supremely fortunate at this time [towards 
the end of 1918] that the necessity for the 
exportation of large quantities of food- 
stuffs to the Allies began to diminish owing 
to th^ approach of armistice conditions-” 
By and by, ‘‘the Secreatary of State was in- 
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formed that India could no longer continue 
to purchase and export wheat and other 
foodstuffs except those which were urgently 
required for Mesopotamia....The export of 
food-grains from India was prohibited 
except in very small quantities for excep- 
tionally strong reasons/’* 

Education, Agricuuture, etc. 

Chapter IV deals with education, agri- 
culture and kindred subjects. It begins 
by recounting the present position of 
education in Indic^. Just three per cent, of 
the population is under instruction- -a 
percentage which includes five per cent, of 
the males and one per cent, of the females 
of British India. 

**As might have been conjectured from figures 
so low as these, it was found at the last ccusus 
(1911) that under six per cent, of the popu- 
lation could read and write. IVoin the purely 
educational point of view, this state of alTairs 
is sufficiently serious. But in the light of present 
political exigencies, it becomes a source of acute 
uneasiness. India is about to advance upon 
the road leading to the progrovssive realisation 
of lesponsible GoYernment. Electorates are to 
be brought suddenly into being. Indians of all 
classes will have to take a greater and greater 
share of public duties and public responsibilities — 
yet only six in every hundred could in 1911 
achieve the very modest census standard of 
literacy. It must be plain that until the propor- 
tion of literates can be raised, the immense mass 
of the peoples of India will remain poor, ignorant, 
and helpless far beyond the standards of Europe. 
Untill education can be more generally diffused, 
it is idle to expect India to realise her immense 
industrial potentialities.” 

“If the primarj’^ education of boys is to be 
placed upon a satisfactory footing, all boys from 
the completion of the fifth to the completion 
of the eleventh or twelfth year should be under 
instruction. Taking this at 15 per cent, of the 

* The following extract refers to the normal, 
and not to the war-time, export of food-grains 

“No one who has not been to India and has 
seen nothing of the working of the system from 
the great granaries at Karachi to the agencies 
in every little village which has a surplus of 
anything that can be sent away, can grasp the 
colossal nature of this export organisation. One 
firm alone sucks the sap of Indian life like a 
tropical sun, leaving dust and barrenness behind. 
A week or two after harvest, India's surplus 
wheat and rice have passed into the hands of 
dealers, and when the next monsoon fails she 
starves.”— The XAwakming of India^ by J. R, 
Nfocdonald. 


male population, more than IBl^i million boys 
ought to be undergoing elementary education 
as opposed to the six million boys actually at 
school now. The cost of educating the rest is 
estimated to be at least £5 millions a year, to 
say nothing of the sums required for training, 
inspection, the erection of schools and so forth.” 

“The seriousness of the present position 
and the urgent necessity for embauking 
upon a largely planned constructive policy 
for which money must be found in some 
way or other” is thus inanifest. 

“The problem of fiiuling the money for the 
requisite expansion of Indian education is one 
that will tax the combined efforts of British and 
Indian administrators severely for the next few 
years. The mat ter is one of Vital urgency; for 
if the money be not found and the expansion 
docs not take place, it will be impossible for 
India to assume the position due to her in the 
commonwealth of Nations.” 

Before we consider the financial solution 
proposed by the autlioi', let us glance at 
the share of educational expenditure 
borne by the State. No Indian nationalist 
could betray a livelier concern for the 
extension ol primary education than the 
author of this C'lovcniment publication ; 
and from this one might be led to suppose 
that the Govei'nment bore an adequate 
share of the public burden in educational 
matters. But we liud from the book itself 
that this is far from being the case. 

“The crux of the whole present position of 
Indian education is linancial. As is suggested 
by the fact that the total expenditure is 7%d. 
per head, such education ns exists tends to be 
cheap and inferior in cpiality.” 

Of this total, the “expenditure from 
provincia!, including central [i. e., State] 
funds, works out to 2Vii d. per head of 
j)opulation, a.s comj)ared with 7s. 9d. in 
England and Wales 

The amount contrilnitecl by fees, which 
28 per cent, of the total expenditure, secm« at 
tin^t sight very large. But its magnitude arises 
from the paucity of funds deiived from otlier 
sources state or municipal grants] than 

from the rate of fees charged.” 

It is next admitted that in native states 
like Cochin and Mysore the percentage 
of pupils under instruction to the total 
population of schoolgoing age is much 
higher than in British India. The, author 
gives a halting explanation for “the amaU 
amount spent upon education m India,” 
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p ntl trots out the familiar pica that the 
il^ty of the State must come first, and the 
military expenditure (Defence) is India’s 
greatest burden. But England which 
spends 7 s. 9 d. as against 2Va d. per head 
in India upor. education has also her 
military expenditure to attend to, and it 
will^ not be contended that her defensive 
position is less secure than that of India. 
The plea of lack of funds never greets our 
ears when the pay and prospects of the 
Imperial civil and European military 
services come up for consideration. It is 
raised only when Indian education, sanita- 
tion, the improvement of agriculture, and 
similar subjects in which Indians are 
vitally interested, are under discussion. Is 
it because in England the civil and military 
services are run on more economical and 
less wasteful lines that money, is. easily 
found for educational expenditure ? “Im- 
portant ns is education to the life of a 
nation,” says the author of the book under 
review, “the safety of the state and of the 
individual from the menace of external 
aggression or internal disorder naturally 
comes first.” But we are reminded of the 
words of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt who says 
in his India Under Ripon : 

“We have given the raiyat security from death 
by violence, but we have probably increased 
the danger of death by starvation.” 

“There is surely no country in the world,” 
elsewhere says Mr. Blunt, “where in the 
midst of such starvation there is so much 
waste ” 

“I wonder whether anyone has calculated the 
number of miles of macadamised roads in 
the various Anglo-Indian cantonments, not a 
yard of which has ever served any purpose 
.beyond that of enabling the officers’ wives to 
pay each other visits in their carriages?" 

“I.,eaving out of account such large 
questions ns that of militan- expenditure," 
says Mr. Ramsay Macdonald in his A waken- 
ing pf India, '‘nobody who Imti seen India 
and the conditions of Indian Government 
will denv that there is great extravagance. 
The European sertdee is extravagant, the 
toqditions under which it rules are extra- 
vagant, the cost of Simla, Ootacamund 
aoi other hill stations is extravagant, the 
iiaiqpenditare ou official residences and other 
piif^hefaalia l« mrtriavagant,” It is only 
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when the pay of the subordinate officials 
of the Government comes under considera- 
tion that the authorities betray a lively 
sense of economy. As a matter of fact no 
public service in the world is so overpaid 
in the higher and underpaid in the lower 
grades as the entire public service of India. 
When the Government has made an honest 
attempt at retrenchment in wasteful ex- 
penditure in connection with the higher 
civil and military services, it will have 
earned a right of hearing as to its plea of 
lack of funds in regard to the expansion of 
mass education, but not before. 

The urgent need of mass education being 
admitted, the author solves ‘the problem 
of finding the money’ in the following 
way :, “The success of this plan,” he says, 
“depends upon the willingness of local bodies 
to avail themselves of the permission to 
adopt CQ,iiip.ul.sorv measures, and to tax 
themselves witli a view to making these 
measures effective.” Justification for such 
local taxation is foitnd in the late Mr. J. C. 
Jack’s Economic Life of a Bengal District, 
where he says : “The truth is that in 
Bengal not only is all taxation, exception- 
ally light, but local taxation in particular, 
is an insignificant burden upon the 
resources of the people.” The fallacy of 
Mr. Jack’s special pleading was proved 
in the pages of the Modern Review by an 
Indian civilian when his book was first 
published. But the conclusions he arrived 
at are dear to the official apologist, and 
arc still quoted in official publications as 
authoritative. The Montagu-Chelmsford 
report admits (para 332) that the peasant 
classes have no great margin of taxable 
capacity, and the author of the book under 
notice himself says in another place : 

“There arc rigid limits to the taxable capacity 
of India, leaving out of consideration the fact 
that three quarters of the population depends 
upon agrieulture, and hence upon the incidence 
of the monsoon, for its means of livelihood.” 

Elsewhere it is admitted that “the 
margin of subsistence of the mass of the 
population of India is so small that any 
substantial rise [in prices] must affect them 
with disproportionate severity.” The 
truth of the matter is, that the Govern- 
ment of India knows that in the words of 
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Lord Bryce, the cultivator ‘is taxed to the 
full measure of his capacity' and licnce 
doe? not consider it expedient to impose 
further tiixation itself, and as it neverLhe- 
less feels that mass education can no 
longer he Jieglected in the way it has 
hitherto been, it has recommended the 
transfer of ]>rimarv education to the 
ministers, in the hope that thev \\'ill be 
able to meet the cost by further taxation, 
quoting the words oi a. Committee 
appointed in 1917 that an elected council 
‘‘will be able to raise money for education 
from sources that can never be tappe^l bv 
a Government of the existing oflieial 
type” (para 10,-, of the I'iflh i)espatch}. 
The despa,tch also says : 

“The view has heen suggesteil to ns th./ii. 
inasinneli as it a- ill he fr«»in ilie vt rnaeiilar Si ho(h> 
that wc shall draw the mass of iiitellnreni 
v<)tcrs of the tnture, it is onr duty t(» eoiiecnMate 
upon eeniaeulai education, and to leave Ivnglish 
education, a- a subject in whii’h they will he 
moi'c interested, to niinisters.” 

As we sliall jtresently see, tliere is a 
strong additional reason Ibr this course, 
Ibr it is pojtidar elementarv educatioti 
which retjuircs development in India, 
secondary and higher education being al- 
ready as fully flevelopcd as in other civilised 
countries. But the fc.ar of courting un- 
pojmlarity by additional taxation j)robai)ly 
deterred the (h)veninK*nt from accepting 
this suggestion, d'he Calcutta University 
Commission also exhorts tlie State to take 
courage in both hands and boldly launch 
into a policy of educational taxation. 
But this is what Sir Sankara n Nair, late 
Education Minister, wrote in Ids minute 
of dissent apptuided to liie Fifth I>esp,ateli : 

“At tile [Delhi] Diirhrn- il wns nnnounced that 
the (Toverniucnl have resolved ‘to acknowledge 
the predominant claims ol e<lueati' »nal advance- 
ment on the resources of the Hmpire.’ As a mailer 
of I'aet, that acknowledgment has not been 
translate*! into action. In almost all the local 
councils attempts are being madt‘ to introduce 
private hills for optional compulsory edueatifun 
ThCvSe bills are allowed to be, intrcjdiue*! onl^^ 
on condition that no financial re.sj>onsibility is 
thereby ituposed on riovernment. Local resf>ar- 
ces are inade(|uale and siicli education as is 
imparted will not he efiieieni . Without (.iovern- 
ment financial assistance the scheme will not 
succeed or even cannot be put into operation,’' 

Coming now to secondary and higher 
721^14 


education, the contrast is most remark- 
able, and ilisposcs, once for all, of the 
contemptuous remark that such education, 
is confined to a ’microscojiic minority' of 
the Indian pojnilation. 

“In sccoiuiarv schools, “A per cent, ot the 
populntiim arc cnr<)llcd, :is compared with *(> per 
cent, in England and Wales. Considering ihc 
hack wanlnc.ss of female education, thi.s figure 
is startling , if the male population of India 
alone is reckoned, no less than 1) per cent, are 
found in secondary .scliools, a proportion far 
greater than that of England and Wales, and 
approximately eipial D>that «>f ('icrniany heA>rc 
»hc war. Very signitieant too are the figures 
for I’liiversitv education. India has about '025 
per cent. of‘ bci po]>ulali»m undergoing insirue- 
' ion of a l iiivcrsity type, as against oAt in 
laigland an<I W.iles, Ibn hcn% again, the female 
]>< >])idati<»ii iialia has 0) he almost eliminated, 
sotliai Ii-dia’s • cnporlior. is really \cry liigh 
indeed. \\ hen s> aglc i raets, such as Eeiigal for 
instance, art' eonsi<lered. tins penentage, heavy 
as it .s, sometimes rises in a marked degree. 
In tins proviiue, the jiroportion of those under- 
going I inversity instruct it )U to the popula- 
tion istMpial to the proportimi in the rnited 
Kingdom, and il the female poptdation of 
Bengal !>e left out of reckoning, the figtire 
rises to the remarkable lieight of '1 ])er cent, 
'riius, while the lower classes in india are largely 
illiterate, the mi»hile class, which is the class 
that mainly patronises the higher institntion.s, 
is numeiieally s])ealving educate*! to a pilch e(|ual 
to that attained in eoimtri^ ^vhose social ami 
ceoiKmiic eoiulilions .are more highly devclojicd.” 

The dcfcci of Indian education is that it 
is “conducted along extrenudy narrow lines, 
...It is of a prc(h)ininant ly literary type. 
Onlv '5 (?) percent, ol'tii(‘ population are 
uinlergoing instriution in institntifjns 
which provide technical training.” But 
it is adinitle*! that, “were indust rial cm- 
pl*>vincnl assuivd, it. is believed that 
students wotdd re.adily come forward and 
that technic.al institutions wotdd rnultipljA^* 
Education in Indi.a suffers from three 
other princi])al defects. 1'hcrc is i\ serious 
lack of ])ro])erly tr.ained teachers, the 
teaching profession is seriously undcr[)aid, 
and education is entirely dominated by the 
c X a m i n a t i o n sy s t e n i . 

"So fai' as fjuantily is concerned, secondary 
education in Imlia m.-iv he ('<jnsidercd fairly 
saiisfacKH V. B is fpiality which leaves .so much 
to he desired. . . Instruction and discipliiw* ar^ 
generally reported as poor. . . . Worse sjLill, since 
the mok necessary ingredients of cducalif^n 
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8iich as discipline, social life, good physical 
condition and a reasonable standard of class- 
work are not demanded, they are not supplied. 

. . , Political agitation often occupies the minds 
of boys to a most undesirable extent.” ”... the 
defects peculiar 1 a the Indian Untvcrsily system 
are lack of org.onsation, wide incijuality of 
efficiency among a th Hated colleges and an inferior 
standard of instn.etion. . . . Any attempt to 
raise the staridarn is regarded witli hostility 
by certain sections of the press, which tend to 
turn every topic of educational controversy into 
a racial rpiestion ; and profess to discover, in 
every proy)osal to improve the (piality of 
instruction, evidence of a desire to thwart, by 
stunting educational development, India’s 
legitimate political demand.” 

That there is some justification for this 
attittidc of the press will appear from Sir 
Sankaran Nair’s minute of dissent append- 
ed to the Fifth Despatch, where be says 
that seeondarv and liigher education was 
purposely confined to the well-to-do classes 
for ])olitical reasons, as it was l)eHeve<l 
that they would give no trouble to the 
Government, and rules were framed with 
a view to restrict the dilTusion of education 
generally and among tlie poorer lioys in 
particular. That the political asjieet of 
edueatir.nis always prcvsent in the official 
mind is shown by the following extract 
from the book under review : 

“The sum, which f»overninent wonhl have to 
find after allowing for the levelling np of fees 
[though it is elscwliere a.dinitted that tlie iiieoine 
from fees is already relatively very large], in 
addition to the sums at present spent nj)(>n 
secondary education, [in order to ]mi it on a 
sound footing], would amount to i’l a millions 
annually. Large as is this sum, it is of vital 
urgency to find it. In the ease of mass edueaiion 
the situation is snffieientlv seriotis ; but ihe 
problems are largely in the future. In the ease 
of secondary education, however, we are dealing 
with a state of affairs constituting a political 
and social danger. Seeondarv edneatioti is the 
pivot on which depends the whole character of 
cditcational and other forms of advance ” 

The observations of the author on 
female education are thoroughly justified. 

“Social reasons such ns the institution i>f 
Pardah, early marriage and so forth, form a 
stumbling blocli. vStill more formidable, how- 
ever, is the hindrance constituted by the lack of 
effective demand. While female education i.s 
enthusiastically advocated on the platform and 
«tt the public press, the number of those who 
will pay tor it or^even allow the female members 
of i their own families to enjoy its advantages is 


comparatively small. Among purely educational 
difficulties are the provision of a sufficiently 
large and well-qualified staff* of lady teachers 
and inspectresses. ... It is obvious that female 
illiteracy acts as a serious bar to educational 
progress. If half the population grows tip 
practically illiterate, ineentivc to education in 
the other half must be sensibly lowered ; and 
when home education is almost unknown, 
education in general appears as something extra- 
neons to the real life of the people. An artificial 
state of affairs is indeed created by imparting 
it. The youth does not find in his home the 
environments and thoughts which surround him 
in the class-room.” 

keferring to the educational facilities 
granted to the domiciled [Eurasian] 
community, the book says : 

“Great ojjporlnnities for employment in India, 
whether in the public services or private 
concerns, have rcsiillerl from the practical cessa- 
tion of recruit men t from haigland during the 
war.” 

The dissenting notes of Messrs, (now 
Sirs) Chaubal and Abdur Rahim in the 
Report of' tlie Public Services Commission 
show how an!]de tlie facilities for a])|)(>int- 
inent enjt>yed by tlie Ivurasian community 
already were before the war broke out. 
They have now been enormously increased. 
It is no wonder therefore that in their 
Seventh Desjiateli the Government of India 
say that they ean eonlidenlly rely on the 
elected Euroj)ean and Anglo-Indian mem- 
bers on the (rrand Committees to a greater 
degree e\en than Indian nomiiuited mem- 
bers. But has the (rovcrnmeiit ever made 
a similar attempt to co-ordinate the higher 
education of Indians with a suitable ])ub- 
lic career afterwards Had this lieen 
done, as has ])een dime in the ease of the 
inferior-educated Ibirasians, the cry of 
discontent should not have been so loud. 

Regarding technical education, the au- 
thor says : 

“11 is encouraging lo tiiul that there is a 
growing pvipular demaiul lor seicntific, indus- 
trial, commercial and agrieullural training, 

circumstances arising out of the war have 

combined to [irovidc a great stimulus to Indian 
Industry and industrial research. With the 
growth of industry in difi’erent j)arts of India, 
tlie most eripjding disadvantage under which 
scientific and technical education at present 
labours, namely the difficulty of placing its 
products in . positions for which their training 
lias fitted them, will gradually disappear,” 
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**lt should be noted in this connection that 
the effects of the war upon Indian education have 
not been wholh’ adverse. It is true that the 
financial strin*;encv has postponed seheines ot 
importance, and local (>ovei iimeiits have been 
precluded from drawing freely upon the unsjicnt 
balances wlpich had accumulated from Imperial 
grants of previous years. Hut, on the other 
hand, the wtirld-struggle hasexeilcvl great interest 
among people of all ranks and all ages in matters 
outside their immediate surroundings. It has 
enhanced their historical an-JI geographical 
knowledge, li has wideiieii their ('utlook and 
united them with all parts of tlie Hnifiire in com« 
rnon endeavour to contribute towards tlie 
suecesstui jiroseeution of the war. Sehof>ls in 
general have taken a share in prcividing m<.!*ey 
and men. rni\ersities have organised Indian 

l>elence f orce units War lectures, e.vhdu'tifni 

of war piernres, ])ro])agation ot war ne\- s atid 
war literature have all done mneh loenioge 
erauijied mental lioiizons and have led to tiiier 
re.allsa t ion >f Uie units of the Hi itish Iwnjiire and 
of the gre ilness of Ini|>erial ideals.’ 

It is a sad coinincntarv on this olcKjUcnt 
tcstinuniy u» India’s realisation of Lni()erial 
itb’als that South Africa should already 
have eoniineneed a hitter and, to us, most 
liumiliating, eainjiaign (,{* anti-Indian 
legisratioii. 

In iiiijiarting agrienlturrd educfition, 
“the iieeds of tlie two different classes, 
which eonstiliite the agricultural populti- 
tion, ha\'e to he kept in mind. 

bor ilie snb-teiiants ami lahonrers, whose 
children arc compelled to take a share in the 
family toil at a very early age, the simplest 
primary education is all that can he provided. 
Hut this primary education should he so framed 
as to raise the receptivity of the younger genera- 
tion. If 'hey can be trained to take an interest 
ill the things round about them, they will be 
lit ted to return to i heir homes and to the reali- 
ties of life with ;i sense ealeulated to apiircciate 
Lh<‘ relatively backward conditions under which 
they labour and a will to remedy them. Solar 
as file landlords, large eultivators, and oeenpaney 
tenants are eoneenied, the education tr* be 
provided should fit them to return to 
their land and to take an active interest in 
the iuiiiroveinent ol agheidtural and of village 
life generally. These problems of agricultural 
education arc imjst pressing. The world’s pro- 
gress is affecting agriculture equally with other 
occupations, and unless the Indian agriculturist 
can be so e(|uippcd intellectually that he clenrlv 
appreciates this progre.ss, he will be blind to the 
new markets and to the new opportuniticvS 
given to him. The future of India depends very 
largely upon the proper utilisation of agricul- 
tural resources. Earnest efforts arc being made 


both l)y the department of education and by the 
department of agriculture to improve the 
intelligence and the product vity of the agricul- 
turist. The two lines of work are now insepar* 
able and comfilcmentary.’’ 

“As to the general prospects before .Agriculture 
in India, there can be no two opinions. 'Ihc 
country otVeis an exceptionally line field for the 
application t>f science to the industry by •which 
two-thirds of its population live. In no country . 
in the work! is there to lie found so enormous 
ail admixture of varieties in almost every crop 
grown. In no country in tlie world is the 
diflicuhv ol inipr()ving the methods cmjiloycd by 
the mass of tlic euhivat(‘r> gieat. The 

])resent ploughs ,'uul tools ol the In ban farmer 
arc such as to compel him to sit in hchilcss 
inactivity unlil the .soil conditions are at their 
maximum. When he is .shown a good iuiojeuienl 
he usuallv replies, with [ierfeel truth, that his 
hnlloeks eaMH>t [udl it or tlial it costs too 
imieli. Thousamls of acres of land lie itlle, 
awaiting oidv v iie appliiiaion ol manure. W4*ilcr 
and iiuliistrv to yield tons of v.alnalile ero[>s.” 

The work before the agrieiiltural Depart* 
inent lies in tlie wSel(*etion nud organised 
distribution of improved seeds, introduce 
tion of iinprovenients In manure and 
cultivation, transfer of tlie best indigenous 
inethorks of cultivation and the best 
indigenous implements to the more liaek- 
wanl tracts, selection of localities lor 
specialization in particular crops Sjiecially 
suited to them. Anotl’ work is control- 
ling the outbreak of insect pests. 

‘•'Ihe staff available is va-rv small, and wliilc 
ajiprcciablc progress continues, it will ta.kc 
years to crailicatc from the mind of t he v idl i valor 
the idea that blights come from the clouds and 
area punishment from heaven. Here, however, 
the Edueatioii I)ei>artincnt can directly co- 
operate.” “One of the difficulties has been to 
jirev'cnt mortality among cattle from such 
diseases as riiulerpcst. Tin* iuvestigalifms of 
the Dejiartment are o> some ex leu I rendered 
fruitless by the ignorance of the villagers, who 
do mu suhicicntlv understand tin contagious 
nature of the disease and the ruinous results 
which follow from tht neglect of ordinar 3 " 
precautions.” 

“Seientifie agrieultiirc in India, like every 
other branch of (iovernment’s aetiviiy [intended 
to benefit the indigenous as distinguished from 
the foreign Euro[)can populat ion], labours under 
the disadvanl.'iges of beitig under-rmanced. 
Excellent work is being rhinc, but it is being 

done on a pitifully small scale It is probably" 

safe to say that if India could invest ten times 
this amount [CdHO.bOO ) in scientilie w(M*k 
directed towards the improveipcnt of agriculture, 
the money would be well spent . ” “f>ne o? the 
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difficulties of improving agriculture in India 
has been the lack of capital available to the 
agricvilturists. India to-day provides an apt 
illustration of the dictum that the destruction 
of the poor man is his poverty. Agriculture, 
while the foundation of all other industries in 
India, is painfu undercapitalised. The pro- 
blem is how to place within the reach of the 
cultivator the improved seed, the improved 
impltuncnts, the improved methods, wliidi arc 
necessary if Indian agriculture is to become what 
it ought to be. Unless Indian agriculture can be 
placed upon a more scientific footing it is difficult 
to see how India is to bear the economic burden 
which no nation on the road to Self-government 
can escape.'’ 

It is observed that the develo])- 

ment of irrigation must largely depend 
the development of the immense agricul- 
tural resources of the country,'* and it is 
stated that “an increase of no ICvSs than 
80 per cent., upon the present area 
irrigated by Government works is con- 
templated by future ])rojectvS.“ But it is 
easy to see from what has been said in this 
connection that many ol these projects 
are in a more or less nebulous condition 
and will take many years to materialise 
if they do so at all, whereas owing no 
doubt t ) tlie pressure put by Fhiglish 
capitalists, “with tlic cessation of hostili- 
ties it has been found ])ossi})l(‘ to resume a 
far-reaehing programme t)f railway deve- 
lopment, “ 

SoMK Govkknmkntal Acttvitiks. 

In the last chapter 'some (iovernmental 
activities' are described, and the lirst of 
them is the working of the UoHee, to which 
is prefaced an ehxjuent lestimonV to tlie 
beneficial efiects of the maintenance of 
internal trampiility. 

“It is because ])caec and order have been 
maintained tlirouglioul the land, that Indians 
have begun to realise their heritage of common 
culture, that a spirit working for natiomd unity 
has awakened, that educated India, at least, has 
began to find itself” “Despite their serviees, 

the police are not popular in India In short, 

for all their work, the police arc little trusted 

by the vocal section of Indian public opinion 

In India the constable is not looked npon as a 
friend of the peaccfnl citizen, so much as his 
potential oppressor. Partly, no doubt, this 
regrettable attitude is an inherilanee from bad 
old days, which India still too clearly remembers 
\N^ien executive authority was synoniymous 
with arbifrary jibwer. Partly, it is ilue to the 


aetiual existence of a limited amount of pett}^ 
oppression on the part of ill-paid subordinates, 
which, despite the best efforts of the upper ranks, 
is not 3’et eoiiipletely eradicated, although 
beer)ining rarer day by day.” 

These two causes sufficiently explain 
the educated and rcspectal)l(e Indian's 
aversion to the Police. If a fui^ther cause 
is to be sought, it may be found in the 
fact that the Indian constable, so far as 
his countrymen arc concerned, is no 
res|)ecter of persons in a bad sense. While 
he never fails to sahiRin any passing 
European and Anglo-Indian, he grudges 
to extend the common civilities to a 
respectable Indian, and it is believed that 
his European departmental su])erior does 
not discourage this habit, though in 
England Bol)])y accosts every respectalde 
individut'd witli a ‘Sir.' The official mind 
is not however satisfied with thcvse plain 
reasons, for they are not very creditable 
to him. The author, therefore, proceeds 
t<» find out an imaginary cause for the 
universal dislike of the ])oliceman in India. 
“ Principally , however," he continues, "it 
may be surmised that this attitude arises 
from the fact that the ])olice, being the 
arm of the administration which comes 
most frccjuently into contact with the 
])COple at large, liecornes unconsciously 
identdied witli the administration itvSclf in 
the minds ol (dl those who are discontented 
witli tlu^ existing regime." Another curious 
|>cr\ervSion of the trutli in a writer .so 
Iial)itually sympathetic is to be found in 
the following jiassage : 

“Thv ro(U of the problem here, as in so many 
otlicj branches of the Indian adriiinivStration, is 
financial. But the iron\ of the situation is that 
those who criticise the existing ])olicc system 
most hilterlv are often the fiercest opponents of 
tlie iniroilnction of improvements, when, as 
must inevitably ]>e the ease, these improvements 
cost money. It would not be too much to say 
that most of the defects of which the police can 
be fairly accused arise from the fact that in the 
sub(n*dinate ranks the pa\’ is not sufficient to 
attract men of the right slamj) to perform the 
difficult and resp'onsible task of safeguarding 
public ])eaee.” 

It is the educated classes who always 
agitate for increase of pay to the subordi- 
nate and menial services, and it would be 
strange if they were to take up a contrary 
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attitude in the case of the police. What 
they })rotest against is the undue lil)eralil v 
sometimes shown to this department as 
com])ared with other public sci* vices which 
stand in more urgent need of amelioration. 
Speaking of anarchy, the writer observes : 

‘Tn coping with this danger, the heroism 
which has been displayed l\v police vdHeers, 
particularly in Hengal, has been beyond ali 
praise. But tor their courage and devtuitm to 
duty, it is not too much t<> sav that theeiroris 
of cl minute body of anarchists might havt‘ 
plunged India into most serious disordt'r at a 
time when the safety of the Ibupirc itself was 
gravely threatened. ” 

This is higii piaisc, and no doubt (pule 
wclbdeservcd, and verv flaitcriiig {<> (he 
Bengalee ravV. But the time Inas gone by 
when either ,the Bengalee ])olicc odicers 
concerned or the general jiublie of Bengal 
could rest satisHed witli such empty jiraise, 
uttered by wav of set (dV against tiie alt aehs 
of the politicians on the metliods of the 
Indian police. The (piestioii is everywhere 
asked, wliat has an aiijireeiative Hovern- 
mcnl done to jiroinote these deserving 
ofFieers to positions of command and 
direction ? 'riiose iiositions, irom that </f 
District Su])ennten(lent oi Boliee U|)war(ls, 
still reimains a monopoly of the riding race. 

The work of the Salvation Army among 
the eriminal section of the jiopulation 
deserves more than a passing rneiition, and 
is worthy of more general imitation. 

than 7,000 members of criminal 
tribes, and rcle/iscd jirisoncrs, arc now being 
super vdsed by tbc Salvation .\rmv alone, and 
instead orpicymg niKUi society' are earning an 
honest living by means of agrieidture and 

various industries 1'he su])ervision of released 

prisoners and their eiieoiiragement lo maintain 
the habits of an honest liv'elihood constitute a 
sphere in which the Salvation Army lias done 
most admirable work up and down India.” 

Loc A L S K J J* -( h ) \' K l< \ M tv \ r . 

A large ])art of the Ifist chapter deals 
with local self-government. We are glad 
to note th.at no attempt is here made, as 
was made by .some provincial (hwernmenls 
in discussing the Montagu-Ciielmsford 
Reforms, to set up the false theory that 
self-governing institutions were unknown 
in ancient and medieval India. 

“It should be remembered that self-governing 
institutions, as they arc wnrkcd in ludin tn-dnv 


(italics ours), are largely a creation of British 
rule, and ilo mil constitute a eoutiuuation of 
such indigeiutus iusiitutious as were to be 
louml in (he pre-Brttisli period." 

It follows as n corollary to tins proj)0- 
sition that the development of self-govern- 
ing institutions in India must follow the 
lines ol ilieir growth in the demoeralie 
eouutrics of the West. The author 
siimmari.ses the I'Tovenimeiit of India 
resolution of .April IBlo containing 
detailed jiroposals in the direction of 
gi\ ing greater scope and hvedont to local 
sell government. J'lie resolution laid 
<lown that aiithoritv entrusted to the 
local bodies tn«st lie aal, *and should be 
I reed from nnneeessary control ; tha- there 
skoufd be a sniistani t ve elective majority ; 
tliat ifamnnieinrd or niial board had to 
pa\ (oi aiiv SCI vice, it should control it ; 
that it sliotdd have real contiol over the 
luntls. am! was not to be Itarassed by 
constant dictation of governinent deparl- 
menls in matters oi detail. It also 
suggested the generrd ivplaeement of 
nominated oliieial eliairmen by (deeted 
non-olheial eliairmen, and the constitution 
of a central body to co-ordinate the 
eyperieiiee of the local bodies, .and main- 
tain an evjieiT inspecting establishment, 

“As a sy m])t oiu ol (lie vif of the iiistitu- 
(ions of loc.’il sill-govcruniv’in m India., it m.ay 
be mcnlioncd (hat liny rendered c'xc'elleiit service 
in ^eeoiniuig ilie efforts of the Central and 
BroviiK'ia 1 Co\ ernuieii t s in grappling with iwn 
«»l the most important administrative problems 
whieh < >eenrr(*d during the ]K‘no(l under review, 
nameiv, the incidence of cjhdi imes ami the high 

prr es ol t'ommodiliis 'Die provincial admi- 

m^h'ations and the loe.al bodiis to whom is 
mainly t'li t nisled t he nminleiianei* of sanitiition 
and pnblie health, made whole-hearted endea- 
\(nir^ lo ameliorate the sieknc'^s and suffering 
ocea'-iotud by the outbreak... In the mailer 
of ]aipnlar distress arising Irom high prices, the 
iti>tit n: ions ol local self-g* > ViTiimeii ( have done 
e.xeellcnt work during tin- period under rev'iew, 
. ...In nianv provmee< ^ho])^ were opened by 
muintipalil ie.'' and district b<»anls, which ,sup- 
j>lie<i salt , grain, .and kerosene oil to the jjieoplc 
at rates considerably l)el(»w those obtaining in 
the local market,” 

'flic iiofik closes vN'ilh a passage which 
India on the way to self-government 
sliould lay to iiearl, for it must be 
admitted that the jirineiple of non-intei^ 
fercnce in detail combined with' a close 
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general supervision is, in spite of all 
defeets in its application to Indians and 
Indian institiitions, better nnclenstood by 
Englishmen in jiuthoriU^ acting among 
themselves, an by average Indians in 
the same position 

“yitlirrto, the c-oiitrol \vlijt‘1i (a)vcriiiiic*iiL has 
exercised over uiviiiieipalilies and distriel hoards, 
while iinciucstionahly pt'evenliii;.* I he commission 
of’serious errors arising: iVom inexperience, has 
done much to prevent the < 4 To\\th of a real 
feeling of civic rcsponsihilil v. With a relaxation 
of this control, 1 o a degree hitherto generally 
untried, it is to he ex])eete(l that an inereasing 
degree of popular interest in t he institutions of 
local self-government Avill manifest itself l»iil 
we should note that if local self-govcninient is 
to achieve in India the sneeess which it has 
attained in otln^r countries and is to jnove 
itself here as elsewhere a geimiiie road towards 
the realisation of responsihle government, it will 
not be sutheienl nierelv that the local bodies 
slionld he Ireed from excessive iiitCM'ference on 
the part of external authority ; they must 
themselves adopt ,'i similar policy of decentra- 
lisation hv refraining from excessive interference 
with their own servants in routine matters , hv 
confining themselves to the laying down of 
broad lines ol' policy and te* tlie supervisirm of 
the process by which 1 hose broad lines may he 
followed ' and Ijv avoiding nietienlous interfer- 
ence in detail, wdiich leads not only inelheieney 
in the executive services, hut also to forgei 
fulness of the broader aims wliieli it is the part 
of those tmderiaking the responsibilities ot loc.al 
self-government eon-tantlv to envisage.” 

Pi’iiLK 

Wc sh;ill close this elaborate rex iew by 
a. reference to the author’s oliservatious 
on public health during the jieriod under 
review. 

“The monsoon of IU17, as we have* seen, was 
excc])tionallv abundant, and partly perh:i]>s in 
consetiuenee of tliis, plague made its appearance 
in a serious degree during the year. Uetween 
July 1917 and June 191s, the total number of 
deaths from phague was over S00,t»00. Although, 
fortunately, there is reason to believe th.at the 
incidence of the discUvSc in India is on the wane, 
nonetheless the distress and tlislocation caused 
by this mortality was very great. In addition 
to the inlluenee of the plague epideiiiie, the year 
as a whole was very unhealthy and a high deatli- 

ratc occurred both from cholera anil malaria 

Hatl as were the general conditions tif public 
health in India during the year 1917, those of 
191s were intinitclv worse. In the month of 
June lUlS eame theiirsl intimation that inllucnza 

in a virulent form was attacking India During 

tile last (piaricr of 1 91S, India seemed to have 
suffered nlore sex'erelv than anv other country 


in the world ; and influenza was I'esjionsible in 
British India alone for a death roll of approxi- 
mately five millions. Detailed information with 
regard to the ijieideiiee of the disease in the 
Indian states is not available, but it is unlikely 
that the influenza mortality therein fell short 
of one million. Within the space* of four or 
live months, inllnenza was I bus responsible 
for the death f)f 2 per cent, of the total 
population of British India. In some places, the 
Central I’rovinecs, for cxami)le, two months ol 
inllnenza caused twice as many deaths as 22 
years of ])lagiie. In lU)inl)ay, between September 
loth and November 10th, the total average 
mortality was .'>2t> deaths a day. . . . The Punjab 

also suffered very severely The ej)ideiiiie 

struck India at a time when site was least pre- 
pared t«) cope with a eahniiity of such niagiii- 
tnde. War demands had depleted her sanitary 
and medical personne!, which at best is inade- 
(piatc'when eonsiilered in relation to the size 
of her population and the tenaicily with which 
that po])ulalion clings to domestic ctistoms 
injurious to j)nblie health. The overworked 
staff that remained was sirnek down in large 
numbers. Still more senons were the effects of 
the almosl total failure of‘ the monsoon, which 
exercised a (lisastron.s intliienee practically 
ihronghout thecouniry. 'fhesta])le Ibod -grain.*^ 
were at famine ]:rie<.‘s and the seareilv of fodder 
reduced the (juanlity of milk available. 
Although there is no reason to sn])pose [but is 
there not ?) that the epideinie originated in 
mal-nnitrit ion, it was jiart ieularly mifortnnate 
that the price of nourishing food and also ol sueli 
comforts as blankets and warm clothing was 
extremely liigh | “large (pianiities of army 
blank'ds were mamd’aetnred and the exjiortahle 
surplus of Indian \/ool was reserved for the War 
< )ffu-e at controlled ])riees. Some million 
wortii ol wool had been shipped to laigland” j. 
.. . The magniliule of the i.ask which the 
administration was called upon to I'aee may be 
ganged from the fact that it has been estimated 
that Iroin An to sn per cent. i»l the total poptila- 
tiiui ot Imlia has recently suffered from influenza. 
It is imdenial)le that the catastrophe was 
rendercil more complete bx- the generally 
insanitary eomlitious under which the major 
portion of the po{)ulation of hulia live their 
lives ” 

Itlsewhere again : 

“f* amine xvas fleclared in certain parts of 
Bombay and scarcity in certain parts of the 
rniied Provinces and the Central Provinces 
[and famine xvas also declared in ])arts of Bengal 
in the present year). I'nrther, the great epidemic 
o! iutluenza xvliieh ravaged India, in the autumn, 
causing a mortality ol’ some six millions, 
xveakeneil the capacity of the rural i)0])iilation 
ti) cope xvilli their ordinary work. It has 
exercised the most depressing results on indu.strial 
ctheieney and has besides eomplieated tlic task of 
famine relief.” 
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This lurid picture will, we hope, open 
the eyes of those among us who, blinded 
by their ])rejiKHces, are apt to think that 
the materialistic civilistation of Europe 
has turned it into a vast cliarnel-house 
and that tl\^c ravages of the war among 
the Western pco])les have ]>roYed the 
intrinsic superiority of the Indian oitllook 
on liie. But we k aru from this bo(>k tiiat 
according to Mr, Lloyd (ieorge, “the 
people of (^rerB Britain mav have sufiered 
some de})rivation, but thev have not 
known the ])angs of real ])rivation'’ 
during the w?ir, thanks to the shi])meats 
of foodstuffs from India and elsewheie. 
That is ;dso tile experience of the ]>resenl 
writer’s Indian friends who have retnnied 
from England after tl:e conclusion of peace. 
It is India wliicli has snflered frr>m the 
pangs of Lamine and starvation, it is here 
that induenza has taken tlu largest tt)Il 
oflnnnan lives, in addition to the usual 
heavy inoriaiilv fiami ])lagiie, cTiolera and 
malaria. In luirope lhe\' fought for their 
re.'peetive countries, and tiled on the field 
of battle like men. Here, t >o, soin<‘<ifus 
had to die t)n foreign Imt Lleliclds, but the 
great majority of us who ilied, dii‘d like 
vermin, a.n irghu'ions and ignominious 
death, and the pitv of it all is that this 
apalling death-rate is hardly an isolated 
])iienomenoii with ns ; for war or no war, 
year in and year out, we die in lar larger 
numbers than they do in Europe. Does 
this shocking mortality from ])reventible 
causes really prove the snjieriority of the 
Indian ] oint of view with regard to things 
mundane and of his mode of life, or does 
it not rather prove tiiat his mental 
attitude rctjuires a tlioroiigli revision ? 
India’s immunity iVoin sneh visitations in 
the future, and therefore her very existenec 
as a nation, depends on her ability to 
develo]) those mental and ])hvsical (jurdiries 
which hove given Europe her command 
over Nature and hostile environments. 
Otherwise if the mortrditv in India ]>ro- 
gresses at this rate there is every chance 
of our being wi].)ed off the face of the earth 
within calculable time, or of our wholesale 
reduction to a human cattle-hirm, where 
life does not count for much. 

POUTICUS, 


NOTES 

Pandit Sivanath SaatrL 

Pandit Sivanath Sastid was a master- 
builder who worked deep at the founda- 
tions of the social structure. He was one 
of the makers of modem Bengal and of 
modern India, too. For the last /cw 
years of his life he was in feeble health, 
wliich incapacitated him both jihysically 
and mentally. Still his enthusiasm and 
hojiefulness never waned, and to the end 
of his days lie was ever readv to work for 
and support all religious, social and educa- 
lional movements which appealed to his 
rc'ason and con.'^cience, 



Eamlil. Sivauatli Sastn. 

Piioiocrijph talicn at Allaliabad aliont 20 
wars ago by Kaiuanaialit Cliatlerjce 

In tlie south ol India “Sastri" is a hcredi- 
tarv family name oi many Bralrmins, It 
is not so in Bengal. Pandit Sivanath 
Bhaltaeharya got his title of Sustri bv 
passing the M .A. examination of the Cal- 
cutta Eniversity with distinction. At 
lower examinations, too, lie distinguished 
himself greatly, st/inding lirst in order 
merit in some subjects* and » winning 
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I’inulil Sivaiu'itli Sav^lri. 

scholarships, tliotijiih lhron<j;li<)iil his hov- 
hood and yonlh he had to stru.ui^le a^i^ainsl 
chill peaiiry. His ^reat intellect and learn- 
inti, his ainrizinii^ capacity for hard 
aiul nnreimtting lahonr, his dutiful- 
ness and sense of res]>onsil)ilitv, liis 
sovhd)ility, and his literary powers and 
elo(pience, eoitld have letl to success and 
worldly pros])erilv in more walks of life 
than one. Itut lie did not care for world- 
ly success mid prosperity. He gave him - 
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self U]) wholly to work for the 
good ol' his countrymen and hu- 
manity. In politics, he was, with 
Alessrs. Ananda Mohan Bose and 
Suren dranath Banerjea, a founder 
of the Indian Association and one 
of its earliest and most enthusias- 
tic workers. When the Swadeshi 
agitation was at its height, he 
spoke from many a platform. When 
the deportation of Babus Aswini- 
kuniar Dutt, Krishnakumar Mitra 
and otliers, made it necessary for 
licngal to protest against this act 
of official high-handedness, the or- 
ganisers of the jirotest meeting 
could not get any ])oHtical leader 
’ of the front rank to jireside. So 
Pandit Sastri, a minister of reli- 
gion whose all-engrossing reli- 
gions, social and educational jicti- 
vities had long made it impossible 
for him to devote any time to poli- 
ties, agreifl to preside, and read 
out a dignified and fearless speech. 

I h‘ was one of the founders of the 
City School, wliieh later cxiianded 
and grew up to be the City College 
ol Calcutta, lie also founded the 
Bralimo Palika vSiksIialaya ( Brahnio 
(iirls' School ), the Bankipur Ram- 
molum Roy Seminary, and other 
educational institutions. lie was 
«a kc(‘n temperance and social purity 
worker. Of the Sadharan Bralimo 
Sarnaj, of which he was one of the 
founders, he was the most cultured, 
powerlhl and eloquent minister and 
inissi( marv. Ilis sermons, coming 
straight iVom the lieart, moved 
many to tears and roused the 
spiritually languid from their 
torpor. Of most of the institutions 
of the Sainaj, he was either the sole or 
ioint founder, lie was an energetic orga- 
niser, and had a creative mind. This 
ereativeness he h<ad to exercise not only 
as regards the institutions of the Sarnaj, 
luit also as regards means and methods 
of preaching, social and domestic ceremo- 
nies, festivals and occasions of rejoicing, 
tVre, He started and was the first 
to edit its two Bengali and English 
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organs. He was the first editor of a boys’ 
magazine called Muktil, and contributed to 
it manjr humorous stories and poems which 
were highly enjoyed and prized by children. 
The Students* Weekly Service, started and 
organised Ijjy him, helped to draw many 
young men (including the present vrriter) 
to the Brahmo Samaj. He was the most 
cultured, attractive and povrerful orator 
in his vernacular in his generation. There 
is no one equal to him among younger 
speakers in Bengali. In English, too, he 
could speak well ; but his English speeches 
did not approach his Bengali orations In 
excellence and moving power. He was one 
of the foremost poets, novelists and essay- 
ists of Bengal. Ilis first considt-ralile poem. 
Nirbasiter Bilap (the Exile’s Lament), was 
written when he was in his teens. Sincerity, 
earnestness, lucidity, and graphic power 
marked all he wrote. 

But the n::in was greater than anything 
or all that he did. He was no dry theolo- 
gian or gloomy preacher. Those who 
have been privileged to know Pandit 
Sivanath Sastri through all his activities 
cannot but think of him as pre-eminently a 
.MAN. He was not a mere preacher, he was 
not a mere minister, he was not a mere 
teacher, he was not a mere social reformer, 
he was not a mere orator, he was not a 
mere poet, novelist and essayist. Over 
and above all these roles, whicli he so 
worthily filled, stood out his broad and deep 
and high manhood, his unique personality. 
His door was ever open to helpless widows 
and orphans. His wife Prasannamayi Devi 
was heart and soul with him and 
was a worthy helpmate in what he 
did for the helpless; or, rather, it would 
be truer to say, that but for her it would 
not have been ])ossible for him in this res- 
pect to live what he preached. He remained 
childlike and full of fun to the end of his 
days. He had the saving grace of humour 
in abundant measure. We do not know 
of any one superior to him* in powers of 
conversation and story-telling. 

Though so highly gifted, he was always 
haunted by a sense of his own utter un- 
worthiness. We have not met another 
man of such genuine humility. 


The Panjab Enquiry Committao. 

Though we never wanted a committee 
of enquiry into the atVairs of the Punjab 
and have all along expressed grave doubts 
regarding the probability of its helpfulness 
to the cause of the People, we should in- 
deed be glad if our anticipations as* re- 
gards its results should prove false. 

It has been notified that persons who 
desire to be called as witnesses should 
apply in writing to the Secret aiw, Disorders 
ItKpiiry Committee, CA) Home Depart- 
ment, Government of India, Simla, giving 
their full name®' and addresses, together 
with a brief memorandum stating the 
])oints in regard to whicli they desire to 
give evidence. *Tt will, of course, rest 
with tlie Commit lee to decide what evidence 
they will hear.” I'or thivS reason, we would 
advise intending witnesses to keep copies of 
their “firief memorandum,” so that in case 
they are not called they maybe ,'iblc to pub- 
lish what they wanted to place before the 
Committee asevidcnce. For, much thatthe 
people consider telling evidence may not l>e 
considered siicli by the Committee. More- 
over, it would not at all be surprising, con- 
sidering the pow'er and traditions of tile C. I. 
D. and allied ofliciials, if some “lirief memo- 
randa” did not at all reach the Committee. 
Lord Brassey’s Opium Commission, which 
was a royal commission, visited India w^ell- 
nigh a quarter of a century ago. It was one 
of the official contentions in favour of 
opium that it was a |)rcvcntive of 
malaria and that the [leople used it as 
such. The present writer, then a Professor 
in the Calcutta City College, wanted to 
ajipear as a wdtncss to show from official 
])uhliccitions among other things that 
though the people of certain areas 
in Chota Nagpur were notoriously addicted 
to opium, there was no malaria there 
worth speaking of, and also that in certain 
other places whicli were very malarious, 
opium was not much used. He sent his 
application wdth a brief note of what he 
wanted to say. But he was not called. 

Though the Lieutenant Governor of the 
Panjab has publicly declared and ordered 
that intending witnesses would not and 
should not be interfered with of mtimidated, 
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by the Police or other officials, the public 
has learned from thoroughly trustworthy 
sources that intimidation has been going 
on. The present Lieutenant Governor may 
be sincerely desirous that witnesses should 
feel quite at ease. But it is beyond his 
power to nullify the methods and tradi- 
tiotfs of bureaucratic and Police rule. 
Either intimidatioti before the giving of 
evidence, or harrassment or official dis- 
favour after the giving of evidence, or both 
must be the fate of the generality of 
witnesses. Some of those who would have 
been the best witnesses have lost their lives 
on the gallows, whether justly or unjustly 
there is now no human means of establish- 
ing beyond reasonable doubt. A much 
larger number of other good witnesses, are 
in jail. To crown all, as Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya said in the course of a 
very powerful speech on the Indemnity Bill, 
“the Punjab has been frightened out of 
description ; the Panjabis have been 
terrorised in a manner in which I have not 
known the people of any other part of the 
country to have been terrorised. In spite 
of the presence of Sir Edward Maclagan in 
the Panjab that terror has not yet entirely 
been removed from the minds of the 
people, “ All these facts should be bonie in 
mind in tryitig to anticipate to what extent 
proofs of the Panjab atrocities are likely to 
be placed before the Committee. On the 
other hand, as the United Provinces 
Congress Committc fear, there is reason to 
believe that “Police agents and Government 
proteges masquerading as independent 
witnesses will swamp the Committee as 
constituted with false and garbled accounts 
without fear of detection/' 

The valuable evidence collected by the 
Congress sub-committee, appointed to 
enquire into the Punjab atrocities, sliould 
be allowed to be placed before the official 
Committee by counsel, or by members of 
the sttl>committee serving on the Hunter 
Committee. This can be done only if, as 
rightly urged by the U. P. Congress Com- 
mittee, two members of the congress sub- 
committee be added to the Hunter Commit- 
^ tee, or, iailing such a step, permission be 
given to the sub-committee to ap^ar by 
fottnse} with Aght of cross^xammation. The 


circumstances are ind^d such that unless 
counsel be engaged on the official and non- 
official sides to cross-examine witnesses, 
it would be difficult to elicit the truth, 
though some members of the Hunter Com- 
mittee may themselves do §ome cross- 
examination. 

Since placing the above paragraphs in 
the printer's hands, we have seen the press 
communique issued by the Secretary of the 
Disorders Enquiry Committee, from which 
some sentences are (juoted below. 

(2) Any persons or bodies desirous of offering 
evidence before the Committee are invited to 
lodge with the Secretary a statement in writing 
(to be signed bj^ a barrister, advocate, pleader 
or vakil) of the facts which they desire to prove 
and an outline of the points or contentions 
which they are prepared to substantiate. Such 
statements are to be accompanied by a list of 
any witnesses whom it is desired to have 
examined and a short synopsis of the evidence 
of each such witness. (3) Upon receipt of such 
statement in writing the Committee arc prepared 
to hear applications from the persons or bodies 
who have lodged the same for leave to attend 
the sittings of the Committee by a barrister 
advocate, pleader, or vakil. (40 In view of the 
tact that the proceedings of the Committee are 
of the nature of an enquiry and are not a litiga- 
tion between defined parties the Committee 
propo.se to adopt the following course : — (A) 
The enquiry will be conducted primarily bj^ the 
members of the Committee thcmvselves. (B) 
Counsel appearing l>y leave for particular 
persons or bod’0:s will at all times be permitted 
to draw the attention of the Committee to any 
points that might otherwise be overlooked and 
may by leave of the Committee cross-examine 
as to any specific matters arising upon the 
statement lodged by their clients. 

We think unless cross exaniination be 
fuller and freer than what is indicated 
above, the object of the inquiry is likely to 
be partly defeated. 

There is a notion prevalent among 
Europeans sojourning in India that the 
Hindu niitives of India feel such scruples in 
the matter of taking life that even the 
judicially competent among them do not 
make good criminal judges, though they 
may excel in trying civil cases. It is not 
necessary for us to discuss whether this 
notion is well grounded. But if among the 
European and Indian members of the 
Hunter Committee there be any such 
tender-hearted men, they may safely speak 
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out their minds regarding any excesses and 
atrocities which they may find any civil 
and military servants of the Government 
guilty of in the Panjab. For, it was 
almost certain even before the passing of 
the Indemnity Bill that no such person 
would be* punished in any way ; the 
Indeimiity Act has made assurance doubly 
sure that no punishment awaits any 
such inau. 

It is to be noted that the Coininittee has 
been named the Disorders Enejuiry Com- 
mittee, not ^'Open Rebellion Enejuiry Com- 
mittee.” Do tfovernnicnt now fight shy 
of the assumption that there was open 
rebellion ? 

There arc various suspicions and beliefs 
in the public mind of which only a part has 
found expression. The most important 
things for the Committee to ascertain 
would probably be to find answers to 
questions like the following : Why so soon 
after the icpcatcd certificates of loyalty 
given to the Panjab by its late I'uler was 
there an ”opcn rebellion” ? Did vSir Michael 
O’ Dwyer want to ])unish, and to humiliate 
and degrade the educated classes in the 
eyes of the masses ? Were any men in 
power obsessed with the idea that the 
passive resistance or the Satyagraha 
movement was in essence a movement of 
rebellion and therefore dangerous to British 
rule, and for that reason it must treated 
as an active resistance movement and 
crushed as such ? Was violence on the 
part of the mob, wlicrever it occurred, 
spontaneously or under provocation, 
considered as a proof of the existence of an 
active resistance movement and as afford- 
ing an opportunity to crush it ? 

The Indemnity Act. 

The debate on the Indemnity Bill makes 
instructive though very painful reading. 
It is not possible in these Notes, nor do 
intend, to give a summary of the 
debate. We shall make only a few 
casual remarks. In the course of the 
speech which Sir William Vincent, the 
Home Member, made in moving for leave 
to introduce tlie Bill, he observed : *Tf it 
is not passed now, if it is not brought into 
effect now, then our officers, officers who, 


ex Jiypothesi, have Ijehaved fairly and 
properly, will be left liable to suits at the 
instigation of any malicious j>ersott.” So, 
the Home Memberthinks that “our officers’* 
are one and all such angels that he cannot 
even imagine that suits can be brought 
against any of them except at the instiga- 
tion of malicious persons. But the pend- 
ing of only what some of the official 
members themselves said, apart from 
what most of the non-official members 
said, leaves a different impression on the 
readers’ mind. Our impression from these 
official speeches is that hundreds of persons 
have been killed in the Panjab in a manner 
and in circuiftitanccs which but for the 
Indemnity Act, could be correctly spoken of 
in legal phraseology only as murder. I-esser 
crimes were far more numerous. Words 
like “tills butchery,” “these atrocities,” 
used I )y Pandit Madan Molnin Malaviya 
in his speech, in speaking of the Jallian- 
wala Bagh tragedy, do not appear unjusti- 
fiable. To the peculiar glory of Sir Michael 
O’Dvvyer and his satellites and also to the 
glory of Lord Chelmsford, the Panjab has 
been so cowed down, that there was little 
likelihood, even without the Indemnity Act, 
of any aggrieved persons there trying to 
bring their oppressors to book. But after 
the enactment of the L demnity Act, it 
may be said that any officials, civil or 
military, or any other persons acting under 
their orders, who may have acted even in 
the most foolish, the most inhuman, the 
most vindictive and revengeful, or the most 
wantonly insulting manner, would feel 
quite safe. It is not every civil or militaiy 
officer who acted in a reprehensible manner. 
But many did. There would be no fear 
of punishment for them. We do not 
encourage in ourselves the vindictive and 
revengeful mood. We are not at all ea|;er 
that any officers, or other persons acting 
under their orders, should be hanged or 
punished in any other exemplary manner, 
according to the requirements of the law, 
however wickedly they may have acted, 
We could only wish that they could be 
convicted and convinced of their wicked* 
ness ; they might then be pardoned % the 
proper authority, guilty officials being; 
only dismissed. 
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Mr. Kamini Kumar Chanda of Assam 
tried by moving an amendment to postpone 
the consideration of the Bill till after the 
submission of the report of the Committee 
of Inquiry into the Panjab affairs. His 
speech was argumentative and suited to 
the occasion. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya made a very powerful speech 
in support of Mr. Chanda’s amendment 
in the midst of occasional interruptions 
by the President and some official 
members. He laid bare many extremely 
harrowing details of the Panjab tragedy. 
The official contradictions were only as 
regards minor details. The substantial 
accuracy of his formidable indictment 
could not be impugned. He was followed 
by Mr. J. P. Thompson, Sir Michael Of 
Dwyer’s henchman. He began by 
characterising Mr. Malaviya’s speech as 
‘‘amazing”, but properl}^ speaking that 
epithet was more applicable to his 
performance than to any other speech, 
except perhaps his own concluding speech 
in which, quoting Milton, he suggested that 
Mr. Malaviya was an incarnation of Satan ! 
He was rude and insolent to the 
Pandit, and would have the public believe 
that the Pandit, Swami Shradhananda, 
Pandit Moti Lai Nehru and others 
mistook an earthen pot and some clothes 
in a well in Amritsar for a decomposed 
coti^sc! And the story was gratuitously 
brought in to make Mr. Malaviya look 
ridiculous. But Mr. Thompson succeed- 
ed only in making himself the laughing- 
stock and worse of all but Anglo-Indian 
extremists. Then followed the Hon’blc 
Mmor Malik Sir Umar Hayat Khan Sahib 
Bahadur. His speeches almost invariably" 
show that gallant fighters way be unintelli- 
gent, unpatriotic and ridiculous flunkeys. 
But he had better be left to the good- 
humoured handling of his very hind friend 
Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha. Maharaja 
Sir Manindra Chandra Nandi, whose 
questions on vital and important though 
non-sensational subjects we fully appre- 
ciate, made a very brief speech giving 
expression to his opinion that the inquiry 
should be expedited as much as possible 
and the bill suspended for the time l>eing. 
That he4id express such on opinion is to 
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his credit. He rightly observed : ‘T would 
not be true to the traditions of my house, 
if I were not to view with the profouhdest 
regret and abhorrence the loss of European 
lives and the other outrages committed 
by the mob.” He had, however, nothing 
to say regarding outrages on the people 
and the far more numerous Indian lives 
lost. 

Mr. W. E. Crum was the pink of charity, 
courtesy and sweet reasonableness when 
he said: “lean conceive of no more dis- 
honest, no more ridiculous, no more piteous 
attitude for any one to take up than to 
suggest that, when Government had told 
its officers that they would be protected, 
they should not be protected ; and to my 
mind it is upon this point, and this point 
alone, that the discussion to-day should 
continue.” Mr. Crum forgot that the 
whole trouble in India ( and a great 
anomaly too) is that the executive Govern- 
ment is practically also the legislating 
authority, and very often the law-maker, 
law-breaker pmd judge conbined, which Is 
not the case in free countries. Not even 
the Prime Minister of England would dare 
to call a critical speech on an indemnity 
bill in the House of Commons dishonest. 
Government should no doubt try to redeem 
its promise. But is it impossible for the 
Crums of Anglo-India to perceive that 
the non-official Indian members of Council 
made no promise when Government gave 
its word of protection, that they have 
reasons and consciences of their own 
which they must satisfy, and that if all 
opposition to official views and intentions 
must be considered dishonest and ridicul- 
ous, it is best to abolish the farcical things 
called legislative councils and rule by 
ukases. 

Mr. Sita Nath Ray made a brief and 
mild speech supporting Mr. Chanda’s 
amendment. That the two Bengal 
members supported the amendment has 
saved Bengal from utter disgrace. Still it 
must be said that our province made a 
poor show in the debate. 

Mr. W. M. Hailey made an able and 
skilful speech presenting the official version 
of facts and arguments. He was neither 
ill-lemj)cfed nor insolent or rude* 
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Mr. Sachchidananda Smba» whose 
speeches are characterised by good temper; 
humour and polish, made an able and well- 
reasoned speech. He was able to persuade 
the Home Member to propose and carry 
an important amendment to the preamble, 
and also lo accept an amendment of his 
own. Mr. Sinha gallantly and successfully 
stood up for Pandit Malaviya against Mr, 
Thompson’s rude personalities. 

Mr. Sinha was folFowecl by the 
egregious Mr. H. McPherson, who claimed 
to speak **for my ov/n province, Bihar ^ind 
Orissa.” He would have people believe 
that it was not the non-official members in 
opposition but official members like himself 
who arc in close touch with all shades of 
opinion in the country and can give v<fice 
to the true sentiments of the public ! But, 
unfortunately, it was also argued from the 
official benches that some of the speeches of 
the non-official members were really 
addressed lo the outside public as parts of 
the next electioneering campaign,— which 
was an unintended admission that these 
speeches coincided with and gave expres- 
sion to the prevalent Indian public opinion. 
Evidently the Searchlight and the Bihar 
Provincial Conference are thorns on the 
sides of Mr. McPherson and his fellow- 
bureaucrats of Bihar. 

Eieutcnant-General Sir Havelock Hud- 
son's defence of the Jallianwala Bagh 
massacre and of the ^crawling order” in 
Amritsar were the greatest unconscious 
admissions of official misdeeds made by 
themselves. 

As usual, Mr. B. N. Sarma made an aWe 
and well-reasoned speech. Among other 
things, he tried to clearly bring out the fact 
that Sir Michflel O’Dvvyer’s Government 
made it a point to humiliate educated 
Indians. He, too, took up the cudgels on 
behalf of Mr, Malaviya against Mr. 
Thompson, 

JSir George Lowndes, the law memW, 
dwelt mainly on legal points and aspects. 
He succeeded in giv'ing pin pricks to Pandit 
Malaviya and in convincing Sir Dinshaw 
Wacha that the Indemnity Bill was all 
right. In recent years Sir Dinshaw has 
shown too great a readiness to foil in 
with official views and has developed an 
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eagerness to lectnre to his Indian colleagties 
as if they were schoolboj^s. He seems to 
have outlived his usefulness as a coun-- 
cillor. 

Mr. K. V. Rangaswamy Ayytingar is 
usually brieW^ut always fearless and out- 
spoken. 

After the ^lome Member had replied to 
the debate Mr. Chanda’s motion for post- 
ponement of the bill was put and, of course, 
negatived. The motion that leave be 
given to introduce tlie bill was put and 
agreed to as a matter of course. That the 
nun-official opposition members should 
put themselves to so mucli trouble for the 
sake of what W called moral effect or moral 
victory, may well excite the risibility of 
gods and cynics alike. 

After the Home Member had moved that 
the bill be taken into consideration, nu- 
merous amendments moved by the non- 
official members were put and negatived, 
only one of Mr. Sinha’s amending motions 
being agreed to. When the amendments 
had been disposed of, the Home Member 
moved that the Bill as amended by the 
council be passed. Mr. Malaviya opposed 
the motion in a powerful speech, in the 
course of which he replied to the speeches 
of some official members, particularly to 
those of General Hr, Ison and Mr. 
Thompson. More official and non-official 
speeches followed, with the inevitable 
conclusion that the Bill was passed. 

Congress Presidentship. 

Various names have been proposed for 
the Congress IVesidentship. The gentlemen 
named arc, with one exception, all Indiana. 
As there are so many quite competent 
Indians available, Mr. B. G. Mormman's 
claims need not be considered, particularly 
as he is not worthier than any of thfe 
Indians named. 

We have said in a px-evious issue that 
Sir C. Sankaran Nair should be elected 
this year, fully bearing in mind what we had 
said in connection with his voting for the 
Kowlatt Bill. He is an ex-president of th® 
Congress, and liis ability and patriotic 
are beyond question. The claims of most 
of the nominees are being discussi^ 
r^erence to what they ^havs, in 
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ipelatiou to Panjab afiairs. It is necessary 
to mention in this connection only Sir 
Sankaran Nair’s resignation of his seat 
in the Viceroy’s executive council because 
‘of his disagreement with his colleagues on 
the subject ot the enforcement lind duration 
of martial law in the Panjab. His very able 
mixyites of dissent, forming part of the 
Government of India despatches, are the 
most fearless, able and conspicuous examples 
of bearding the lions of the I.C.S. in their 
own dens. As one acquainted with the 
inner workings and motives of Indian 
administration, he would be best able to 
advise as to how we should devise means 
to gain our object. It is also probable 
that he (alone among Indians) knows 
to some extent why Government have 
dealt with the Panjab in the way they 
have done. Should it not be impossible 
for Sir Sankaran Nair to return to India 
in time, we think he should be elected. 

Mr. B. G. TiUik’s great ability and 
unquestionable patriotism require no ex- 
tolling. But having been absent in Eng- 
land, he has not been able to acquire any 
first hand knowledge of Panjab affairs. 

Mr. M. K. Gandhi has fearlessly and 
with great acumen exposed in Young India 
many of the most glaring instances of 
travesty of justice in the I'anjeib, and is 
now in that province to advise and help 
the people there. His views on the Indem- 
nity Bill and the Panjab Enquiry committee 
have not, however, been generally accepted 
by the public. His services to the countr}*^ 
and his unique personality and high 
character need not be described. More- 
over, he is revered b\' Hindu and Moslem 
alike. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya spoke 
as follows in thecoitrseof one of his speeches 
in the Indian Legislative Council 

‘Ditcher,’ writini^ in Capital, has done me the 
honour of su^ggestmg that I should be placed 
on the Committee [of Inquiry into Panjab 
a^airs]. My Lord, I suggest a better name. 
I know many facts about the oceurrcnce.s in the 
; Fanjab. 1 venture to think that I know more 
&cts about these distressing events than pro- 
liabW any member of the Government, either 
tne Government of India or the Government of 
Paujab, does ; but there ii one gentleman 
khows more about them, and that is my 


esteemed friend the Hon’ble Pandit Moti Lai 
Nehru, Advocate of the Allahabad High Court. 
He has, my Lord, at the sacrifice of a fee of a 
thousand rupees a day, laboured for many days 
in the Panjab sifting out facts, and gathering 
evidence. He is in possession of a volume of 
facts which will be of great help to the 
Committee. 

Which of the two Pandits knows more 
of Panjab affairs, we cannot say. But 
evidently Pandit Moti Lai Nehru knows 
at least as ihuch as Pandit Malaviya. 
Mr. Nehru’s organ, the Independent, has all 
along been very fearless and outspoken on 
Panjab affairs. His sacrifices are also 
undoubted. His legal talents have also 
been strenuously employed for obtaining 
justice for many of the victims of martial 
law.. Moreover, he has not yet had the 
honour of being elected president of the 
Congress. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s past 
services to the country need no recounting. 
Recently he has worked hard for the 
Panjab both in the Viceregal Council and 
outside. In addition to trying to know 
and to make known all available parti- 
culars regarding the Panjab tragedy, he has 
laboured in Bombay and elsewhere to 
obtain relief tp those in the I’anjab who 
have been rendered helpless by recent 
doings £Uid ha]:)penings. The Leader, the 
organ of the party led by Mr. Malaviya, 
has worked foi 'the Panjab with a courage, 
judgment and wealth of information which 
have won the respect and admiration of 
competent persons. Against Pandit Mala- 
viya’s election it may be urged by some 
that he has already .presided more than 
once. 

It has not been our object to appraise 
the worth or claims of all the gentlemen 
nominated. We do not possess sufficient 
knowledge of their careers and characters 
to do so, nor perhaps entire freedom from 
conscious and unconscious bias. We have 
only jotted down a few points as imparti- 
ally as we could. 

The Khilafi t Bay. 

Hindu-Moslem unanimity regarding 
the way in which the Turkisb Empire and 
Moslem holy places should be dealt with 
may or may not succeed iu securing jt^ttce 
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aiKd sSf^determitmtioti for Turkey, but it 
cannot be denied that the welfare of India 
depends more on cordial relations and 
co-operation between Hindus and Musal- 
mans than on any other socio-political 
factor. Therfore, the good understanding 
between these communities has given the 
greatest general satisfaction. 

The Cyclone in Bengal. 

The cyclone in Bengal has been a greater 
disaster than any within living memory. 
The Calcutta Meteorological office did not 
anticipate such a disaster, and so did not 
give any adequate previous warning to 
the public. It stands in need of severe 
handing. The Simla Offiicc did iinticipate 
the shorm. 

It is very encouraging to find that the 
leaders of the people have responded very 
quickly to the cry of distress, and that 
Government liave also responded, though 
after some debay. The beginning was good. 
It is to be hoped that the ju'esent lull in the 
activity of the relief organisations remarked 
in v«?orne papers, is only a seeming lull. 
In any case, larger amounts than have 
yet been subscribed by the public or 
sanctioned by Government, and better- 
planned and more strenuous activity, 
appear to ])e required to deal adequately 
with the situation. Incidentally, may it 
be hoped, without oflience, that Bengal 
would be quick to respond to cries of 
disti-ess from outside Bengal, as it is to 
cries from within the province ? 

In this connection, we have pleasure to 
draw attention to the appeal of the Social 
Service League, as a reliable agency, printed 
among our advetisements. 

Indentured Labour in Fiji. 

We are glad to read the last paragraph 
of the following telegram 

Simla, Oct. 29. 

•Intimation has been received from the 
Secretary of State for India that the Govern- 
ment of Fiji has been ii.structed by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies that the 
Indian labourers in Fiji are to be released from 
indenture on 1st January 1920 on all estates on 
which the following reforms suggested by Mr. 
C. F. Andrews have not been carried out 
by that date. 


^r. 

(1) That at the mill centres the coolie li^ 
be reconstructed so as to give privacy iiji4 
separateness to married labourers. 

(2) That the mill centres hospitals be placed 
under the supervision of a resident matron. 

(3) That no young unmarried 

be placed in charge of field gangs of Indian 
women. 

(4) That no 3^011 ng unmarried hospital 
assistant be ‘ placed in charge of an Indian 
hoyiital where there is no matron. ^ • 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies does 
not consider that the demand for cancellation 
on the estates where these reforms have been 
carried out is justifiable unless compensation is 
oficred to the planters at the expense of India. 

The Government of India have now enquired 
by telegram what would be the cost of freeing 
every Indian labourer in Fiji from indenture on 
on tlie Isl [anuitiy next. 

“A British Persia** 

[From the London “Nation”] 

“ The Peii^ian Mission, more luck3' than 

some other.s, did indeed reach Paris...... But never 

did it sec before it the faintest prospect of an 
audience with the dictators of civilisation....... 

They bowed to the inevitable, and they conclud* 
ed with the British Government the treaty which 

it had all along intended to impose The 

treaty as we read it, places Persia in the same 
position towards this Empire that Egypt 
occupied before 1934. We do indeed pledge 
ourselves to recognise its independence much as 
wc had pledged ourselves to evacuate Egypt. 
It is independence qualified by the fact that wc 
alone are to appoint the “advisers” who will 
control its polic3% and we alone are to appoint 
the officers wffio command the forces which will 
execute the ‘advice’. 

“ Persia is tied to us, fatally and complete* 

ly. If in a moment of desperation she were to 
bethink herself of turning to some other Power 
for aid she would find herself in a hopeless ‘cub 
de-sac*. This treaty is primarily an advertise* 
ment to all other Powers, great and small, that 

Persia is our sphere We have a lien on the 

custonisS. We acquire by this treaty the right 
of railway building and controkthe alternative 
means of transport also [Besides the network of 
railways built in Mesopotamia with men and 
materials supplied by India, the Nushki ^ten* 
sion Railway has carried the Indian railway 
system through 300 miles of arid tract In 
Baluchistan right up to the Persian border at 
Mitjawa]. Wc already had the oil fields. Fertiai 
in short, has placed all her assets in onr hasds. 
Wc can perceive only one respect in which thhl 
‘regime* differs from an avowed protectorate. 
The disguise (such as it is) will enable ^h« 
Foreign Office to escape the inquisition (saelt as 
it is) of the House of Commons. 

“Two consequences follow from this over* 
smart performance. The Fteoch iir^;^i^eedm 
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aimoyed...... It may be of course that the French 

are somewhat perturbed by the possible con- 
sequences of so many wounds ‘dealt to Moslem 
pnde. They have taken Morocco and Tunis, 
and they want to take Syria. We have made the 
Sultan of Turkey our prisoner and the king of 
the Hedjaz, the prospective Caliph, is our crea- 
ture. And now as a climax we extinguish what 
Whs left of the independence of the last Muhain- 
madq^ State. On the whole, however, we 
ima^me that the French press is retaliating 
against us for our supposed reluctance to carry 
out the secret treaty, which makes over Syria 
to France Our experts while taking Mesopo- 

tamia and Egypt (tor ourselves) talk of Arab 
nationalism . when the French press their claims. 
This quarrel, we imagine, will be settled on 
the usual diplomatic principle that two 
wrongs make a right. It is known technicalh^ 
as the doctrine of compensations. The French 
will grow callous about Persia, when we cease 
to deplore the hard fate of Syria. 

“The other consequence of this transaction 
will be more enduring. It has exposed the vanity 
of the hopes, or shall we say, of some of the 
hopp, that were reposed in the League of 
Nations. If we can, without consulting the rest 
of the civilised world, assign this great region 
with its high though fatally impractical civilisa- 
tion, if we can escape in Persia even the few 
limitations implied in a formal “mandate^, if we 
can shut the door of the World’s Court to any 
weak suitor whose case runs counter to our 
interests, we have succeeded in demonstrating 
that the critics are deplorably right who say 
that the League of Nations means nothing but 
the consecrated hegemony of three or four great 
Powers. We by self-interest, the Americans by 
weakness and incapacity, are destroying the 
ideal for which both profess to have fought. 

From crisis to crisis the idealists repeat the 

warning yet hopeful phrase, “The League of 
Nations is passing through a test.” It takes a 
series of tests to extinguish so great a hope. 
There will come a moment when men will no 
longer indulge it.” 

Multiplicity of Beligious Benomlnations and 
Self-rule. 

According to the New York Evening 
World of April 22nd, 1919. 

There are 168 religious denominations 
in the United States. There are fifteen kinds 
of Baptists, twenty-one kinds of Lutherans, 
twelve kinds of Presbyterians and fifteen kinds 
of Methodists. 

And yet the people of the United States 
ane independent and self-ruling, which, 
aipcfording to our Anglo-Indian official and 
non-official opponents, no people, like the 
itl||ians, comprising various sects and 
d^nbmmat^ons, c(ui be. 
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Local Autonomy the Onlv Means of Saving 
Large Empires. 

Dr. C. J. L. Bates writes in the Japan 
Magazine, 

The only nations left to-day with a popula- 
tion of over one hundred millions’ recognizing 
the authority of a Central Government are 
the British Empire, the Empire Republic of 
China and the United States of America. In 
addition to these France, Italy and Japan rule 
millions other than their own people. It is 
clear that only in so far as these great empires 
are able to organize themselves on a basis of 
local autonomy, and the freedom of the social 
groups of which they are composed to enjoy 
the use of their own languages, religions and 
traditional customs, can they continue. 

In this new day empires can justify their 
existence only in so far as they are leagues of 
nations. 


The Awakening of Eastern Asia. 

The same writer observes with reference 
to the awakening of Eastern Asia 

One of the most significant by-products of 
the war, indeetl, is the enhancement of Japan’s 
position as a world Power. Henceforth Clo- 
thing that affects the continent of Asia, 
eastward of India, can be decided without the 
concurrence of Japan. Moreover, it seems to 
me beyond question that for the generation in 
which we live the leadership of japan in East 
Asia is assured. The fact that Japan is the onl}'' 
nation in Asia that has a settled and effective 
government, that it is the only nation in Asia 
with an army and navy, that it is the only 
nation in Asia with a public school system that 
is educating practically all the children, and 
that it is the only nation in Asia that is trained 
and equipped for industrial expansion, all 
this makes Japan’s leadership inevitable for the 
next twenty-five years at least. 

With this awakening of eastern Asia comes 
a knowledge of the fact that the distribution 
of the earth’s surface is very disproportion- 
ate to the populations of the different races. 
The fact that 900,000,000 of Asiatics are 
compelled to be content with a territory one- 
sixth the size of that owned, though most 
sparsely occupied, by 600,000,000 Europeans ; 
and that these 900,000,000 Orientals are denied 
freedom of emigration to most of the most 
desirable parts of this largely unoccupied 
territory, has led a recent Japanese writer, Mr. 
Kawakami, to say that either the policy of 
freedom of migration must be adopted, or those 
European nations that possess large tracts 
of the earth’s surface that ^ey do not occupy, 
must ' share up with the faud-hungry over- 
crowded nations. 
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^ . Fursumg obviously Mr. Kawakami’s 
a Japaasse gentleman of 
]|^ officii position said to Dr. Bates 
ioime time ago : 

‘*Mt, Baites, if I may speak quite frankly, 
In&udi say that we Japanese feel that western 
nations are hypocrites. They keep saying 
^^eace« peaceHo us, but at the same time they 
are going on with their plans for expansion 
and self-aggrandisement all around iis. If you 
do hot want our people in Canada, well and 
good ; we have no desire to force ourselves 
upon you. And so also as far as the United 
States is concerned. In fact it is my opinion 
that it would be better for all the Japanese in 
America to be brought back to Japan. We arc 
not ne^oes to be lynched and treated like lower 
animafi. Wc have a country and we can retire 
to it. But there is something still harder to 
bear ; and that is that if, say, 2,000 Japanese 
goto Mexico or South America where they 
are welcomed, the day after their arrival the 
American newspapers come out with big 
headlines ‘‘Yellow Peril V\ “Japanese Invasion 
of Mexico", “Monroe Doctrine in Danger*’, 
and so on. This is intolerable ! And not 
satisfied with keeping us out of the continent 
of America, the western people are jealous of 
eveiy advance we make in Asia. We feel that 
western nations are trying to put a ring around 
ttS to prevent our development in any direction. 
Wc Japanese demand the right to live 1“ 

Iti other words, Japan claims the right 
to play the robber in Eastern Asia as 
Western nations have done in Asia, Africa 
and America. 

The intense Nationalism of the Japanese. 

To illustrate the intense nationalism of 
the Japanese, Dr. Bates writes that in 
Hawaii Japanese Schools are maintained 
to prevent the Japanese children being 
too completely Americanized. In Van- 
couver a fully organized and equipped 
primary school is maintained by the 

Japanese for their children, evidently to 
pmyent them being Canadianised. He 

remarks that “this is good policy for 
Japan from the nationalist point of view, 
tut not from the international stand- 

True; but do Europeans and 

Americans (who ought, in practice to 
teco^ise the importance and necessity 
trf" mtemationalism not less than any 
settle or smoimi in 
^y esattern land send their cliifdten to 
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TeAjaked and irnpolishad Bios As 
- Like the people of Bengal- and 
other tracts of India, the Japanese . M 
mainly a rioe-cating people. They to 
also at present among the most powesi^ 
nations of the earth. It should be uiCSllf; 
therefore, to know what kind of rice tbey 
find most nourishing. Dr, Takao 
president of the Soen Hospital^ 
the Japan Magazine: 

Owing to the high price of rice in Japan 
has 1>eeu a search for substitutes, and soinC- pf ; 
this speculation in new foods is likely to 
injurious to the national health. Son^C IPS; 
advocating the cultivation of pomtoes 
of rice, as a substitute ; but nec is better ^ 
than potatoes and they can never 
a satistactory substitute lor rice, the main fopd 
of the people. The present rice deficiency of 
the empire is about 20,000,000 bushels aimumhrt 
but this amoiini could be easily made 
more extensive cultivation. Moreover, mudl 
of the rice crop is wasted by polishing the rise, 
taking off the most nourishing port of the 
Thus the nation is losing much food by thi^ bad 
habit of demanding polished rice. It is not 
ranch to say that at least ten per cent 
total yield of rice is lost by the present mettod 
of preparation by polishing. Unpolished 
far more nourishing to the human body . t uli p; 
that now consumed by the Japanese; and yet 
very few eat unpolished rice, either not canbg 
for it or thinking it derogatory to their di^ly 
to do 60 . 

If the annual output of ri^e in Japan be takep 
at 250,000,000 bushels and the annual, lofS 
through polishing be put at 25,000,000 builieb> 
it is easy to see the great loss to the totimif 
physically as well as economically. If the pec^p^ 
of )apan would but make up their minds to ept . 
even half-polished rice the saving . would be 
immense and the result to public nealtb ve^ 
beneficial. It is obviously vciy foolish to tbl^W 
away the best part ot the grain ; butr mo^ 
people do not follow reason : they follow habit. 
One would think they would adopt the wiser ; 
course even for the sake of health if not-^ fqr their ! 
pockets ; but here also habit is mote 
than reason. Men do not stop smokinljr W 
taking alcohol because it is bad for the heittti ; 
and so they do not stop eating polished ' 
because it is bad for the health, to say , 

of the saving thereby. ^ > i , 

Another objection which the Japamsie . 
Doctor brings forward against Ac of 
polished rice is that in polisfaiug 
cleaners have to use fine sand ; : ;lMuf 
^ of Ais is never (juite ' tot 

c^tl^e ricci *^A»s rendermg it ia 
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body. Tbe method of cleaning, however, 
^ottld be prohibited by law. It is a 
mystery why the authorities have so long 
remained inactive in regard to this menace 
to the nation’s health.” In India also 
policed rice ought not to be used. 

In the writer’s opinion potatoes cannot 
be a substitute for rice. 

If Japan takes to eating potatoes, as advised by 
the Cjrovernment, the health of the nation will be 
appreciably affected. Japanese physique will de- 
teriorate, and a sickness known as English-sickness 
which prevailed in Iwate Ken last year, will be induced. 
Too much potato food causes a softening of the 
bones, frequently seen among the poor in England, 
who eat too many potatoes. A reasonable amount 
of potato food is all right • and sweet potatoes and 
yams should be included ; but too much of this food 
will, as has been stated, lead to bone deterioration, 
which is as bad as deterioration of character. If a 
certain amount of fish be taken with the potatoes 
it will prevent bone deterioration. But the best food 
is rice mixed with other cereals, and avoid potatoes 
as much as possible. 

Dr. Takao Okabe lx*licves that the food 
consumed by the ancestors of the Japanse, 
consisting of rice mixed with barley, millet 
or Deccan grass, would prove sufficient for 
modern needs. “The people who live on 
such food are as healthy as any other, and 
live longer than those who su1>sist on 
polished rice. 

Rice mixed with Deccan grass is not palatable 
to people at first ; but a diet of 70 per cent Deccan 
grass and 30 per cent rice wil prove sufficient to keep 
the ^dy in good ^ health, other things being equal ; 
and by persisting in the diet it soon becomes palatable 
to any one. Those resorting to thi.s diet, however, 
have to take more salt, which is done by the poor 
mostly by eating herring, or miso soup: 

The people in the mountain regions of Japan w'ho 
live on this diet of grass and rice are quitp healthy. 

What is Deccan grass ? 

What Korea Keeds. 

Professor S, Suehiro, writing in the 
Taiyo of Japan, presents to his people the 
only just and effective solution of the 
Korean problem. He say^s that the solu- 
tion can be reached in no other way than 
autonomy. 

When we trace the cause of the Irish revolt, we 
can easily sec that it is due to the fact that England 
ignored the Irish claim for autonomy. As to the 
tTmc and the extent of autonomy, there is still room 
for consideration. Wh.it the Government has to do 
it to adopt this principle first, and then gradually 
litoceed to educate the Koreans or take other 
hiosi^es in conformity to it. This will stirely satisfy 


the people, and the unity of Japan and Korea will 
be realized. 5 ome theorists oppose this opinion on 
the ground that if once self-government be acknow- 
ledged, it will sooner or later lead them to complete 
independence. My view is that if the Koreans as a 
result of their autonomy and through their political 
training, can stand by themselves and claim their 
independence, Japan will have no rrght to reject 
their demand. In such a case their independence 
will profit Japan. When the Koreans ask for 
independence and have ability enough to stand by 
themselves the Government should comply with the 
request rather than prevent it and thus strive for the 
full concord of Japan and Korea for the maintenance 
of peace in the Far East. This is the best way to 
secure the safety of the Japanese Empire. Nothing 
does more harm to our country than the continuance 
of the wrong policy which our Government has been 
pursuing up to the present day and the treatment 
of the Korean people as an inferior race. Indeed, it 
is not an exaggeration to say that our national 
destiny depends on the solution of the Korean problem. 

Autonomy, though it is bound ultimately 
to lead to independence in reality if not 
also in name, is the only just and effect- 
ive solution of Indians political probktn, 
too. 

The Cure for Bolshevism, 

As most of the powerful governments 
of the world are opposed to the Bolsheviks, 
they have been probably painted blacker 
than they are, and the live year long cen- 
sorship has also prevented us from know- 
ing wdiat Bolshevism really stands for. 
However, taking it for granted that the 
Bolshcviki ap‘ the worst possible set of 
men on earth, abusing and cursing them 
again and again cannot prevent the 
ai)j)earance and spread of the Bolshevik 
inlection in our country. The way to 
fight it lies in the removal of all sorts of 
social, economic and political injustice. 
There is no other way. 

Japan favours German goods and 
German skill. 

The Osaka Mainichi^ a Japanese daily, 
expresses the opinion that German goods 
should never be despised, and that still 
more important is the German technical 
skill displayed. in their manufacture. It 
says that there may be no need to import 
German capital, “but it is absolutely 
necessary to import German technical 
skill. In all the new industries develop^ 
during the war, what is most n^ed is 
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Oermati skitL If this is so in England and 
America, how much more must it be so 
here in Japan*” 

Shantung and U. 8. Senate* 

In our ‘‘Foreign Periodicals” section 
will be found an expression of Chinese 
feeling and opinion on the question of 
Shantung. In the U. S. Senate, Senator 
I/odge attacked the Shantung award on 
two diflerent kinds of grounds v^diich are 
not intrinsically connected with one 
another, as the telegrams quoted below 
will show. 

Washington, Oot. 14. 

Senator Lodge, the Republican leader, to<lay 
vehemently denounced the Shantung provisirvu 
of the Peace Treaty on the ground that Japan 
was building a Far Easierii Empire which 
would thi eaten the safety of:;the entire world. 
Mr. Lodge urged the nmintefiliTice of a superior 
navy in the Pacific, as the day would come 
when the United Stales would be involved 
in another great war to preserve civilivsation.— 
“Reuter.’^ 

Washington, Oct. 15. 

Ill tke Senate, Senator 1/odge charged Japan 
with breaking her pledges regarding China 
and Korea and violating the policy of open door 
and destroying foreign commerce in Manchuria 
and Korea. lie asserted that all japan’s 
promises to return Shantung were niarked by 
a vital omission, namely, a detinitc date of 
withdraw’^al. He declared that Japan was 
steeped in German ideas and would ultimately 
use the man power of China militarily and 
threaten Europe. He declared that the 
Shantung award w^as morally indefensible 
and urged the adoption of amendments to the 
Peace Treaty, returning German rights in 
Shantung to China instead of to Japan— 
‘^Reutcr.^ 

We oppose the Shantung award on the 
ground of its moral indefensibility. Japan’s 
building a Far Eastern Emijire is a different 
matter. The ever-expanding British 
Empire in the East is far more powerful 
than the Japanese empire in the near future 
can«be. Why is the British Empire not 
considered a menace to the safety of the 
entire world ? And what Is the meaning 
of ^e word “world” ? The fact is, there 
is rivalry between Japan and the U. S. A. 
in China and the Pacific ocean, and there* 
fore Japan’s growing strength is looked 
upon with alarm by the Americans. Hence 


some of them are apt to jumble up mpral 
considerations and considerations of self? 
interest. Not that we consider it good for 
the world that Japan should have m 
empire in the continent of Asia. But as 
regards the ethical aspect of empire-build- 
ing, the subjection and exploitation of 
one people by' another is morally unjt^ti* 
fiable, whoever the imperialking nation 
may be. White empire-building nations 
are no whit better or more desirable people 
than n yellow empire-building nation. 

liowt ver, on whatever grounds Senator 
Lodge may have opposed the Shantung 
awarti, we should have been glad, if he had 
succeeded. We Were, therefore, sorry to 
read the follow ing telegiarn, and hope the 
other motions referred to therein will have 
a different fate 

Washington, Oct. 17. 

The Senate tc»-day defeated tiic Shantung 
amend nuMit. Senator Lodge announced that 
he will move an amendment to the Fescs 
Treaty to delete entirely the sections awarding 
German rights in Shantung to Japan, Several 
Republican Senators have also notified their 
intention to propose reservations as regards 
the Shantung award.— “Kcuier.” 

Grand Commttioos. 

The Seventh DcvSpatch on Indian Consti- 
tutional Reforms dated 'he 28th May 
last, was tlcvoted to the subject of 
Grand Committees. The mechanism of 
tlie Grand Committee, the Despatch points 
out, ‘Svas devised l)\- the authors of the 
Report (para 252) as a means of obtain- 
ing legislation which the Governor consi- 
ders essential ” ; the Governor, it further 

savs, must resolutely use his powers to 
prevent the standards of administration 
from deteriorating, But according to the 
Montagu-Chelmsfort Report, the Grand 
Committee was to 1^ so constituted as to 
comprise 40 to 50 per cent, of the Council 
and the Governor was to have power to 
nominate a bare majority exclusive of 
himself. The Governinenl of India how- 
ever “felt strongly that the Grand Com- 
mittee procedure liad been made too diflfi* 
cult, and that the majority offered to 
Government was too uncertain for practical 
purposes.” The Government of India pro^ 
ceed to refer to “the strong pipbiibilitjf that 
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ih,t type of old-f;^hiotied Indian gentlemen, 
ctmsetvative by disposition and anxious 
within reason to side with the Govern- 
mait, will not be found— at any rate at 
the outset — among the elected members of 
the new Ccuncils/^ The desj>:itch recog- 
nises *‘that the great extension of the 
frait^chise oitglit to ensure the return to 
tiie new councils of some representatives of 
the more conservative elements in the 
community.'' By a curious I wist of lan- 
guage and perversion of the right point of 
view the old-type Jo-Ihtkums who won 
the approbation of the oflicials t)y surren- 
dering their private judgment at their 
bidding at every available opportunity, 
arc characterised as ‘indc])cndcnt’ tliinkers, 
and the despatcli expresses regret that “the 
habit of indej)endent political thought, 
however, has still to develop ; and we 
doubt whether at first many elected 
members of the councils will be able to 
withstand, whatever may be their o\vn 
convictions, the tem|)orary vehemence of 
an agitation against a (h)vernment mea- 
sure which their elected leaders arc deter- 
mined to oppose." The Government of 
India note that nomination has been con- 
fined by the Franchise Committee “for llic 
most part to the classes who carry least 
weight in politics" ; this makes it undesir- 
able to carry contentious rncas ires by the 
votes of nominated jiersons. The Govenior 
can, it is suggested, rely at least on the 
European and Anglo-Indian members ; 
but the government of India have to 
discord the idea as it would import racial 
feeling into the work of the Grand Com- 
mittee. From this dilemma, as the des- 
])atch puts it, the GoYernment of India find 
a way out by ( 1) reducing the size of the 
Grand Committee from 40 to fiO jier cent, 
as proposed in the Joint Report to 33 per 
cent, in Bengal and to an even smaller ]>ro- 
portion in some other provinces; (2) 
increasing the official element ; (3) main- 
taming the relative voting power of the 
officials and the non-officials on the same 
footing as in the present legislative 
Councils. Pinallv, the despatch says that 
though its authors “are fully alive to the 
^iisadvantages of the official 6/oc," “the 
should find in his Grand Com- 


mittee a sure staff, and not an unstable 
reed." 

We quote the following extracts from 
Sir Sankaran Nair's Minute of Dissseut 
appended to the Seventh Despatch : 

So far as I can see, we cannot secure the due 
representation of the special and communal 
interests and of the interests represented by the 
general electorates in the Grand Committee 
as they will be constituted by my Colleagues. 

The Grand Committee, according to my 
Colleagues, will consist of a smaller number 
than the existing Legislative Couneils with the 
result that the measures relating to the reserved 
subjects which consist of the more inportant 
subjects, will be passed by a Council which 
would not carry the same weight as even the 
existing Legislative Councils 

There are further certain other assumptions 
underlying the proposals of my Colleagues 
whicli I am unable to accept. It is assumed 
that the elTect of the growing influence or the 
control of the legislature over the Provincial 
tjovernment would be a deterioration of the 
standards of administration. I see no reason 
tor making any such a>ssumption. On the other 
hand the past work of the elected members of 
Legislative Cotuicils would justify the contrary 
assumption. Ifwc are not ])repared to assume 
that Legislative Councils will bring a sense of 
responsibility to bear upon their public. work, 
if, on the contrary, we must asssumc that their ten- 
dency will always be in the direction of the lowering 
of the standards of administration and that it be- 
comes the constant duty of the Governor to keep a 
vigilant watch over such a tendency in the 
Council c'ind to act on his individual respon- 
sibility as it he alone was concerned for good 
government, tlu logical conclusion could not 
be rcsisted that it would be far better, in the 
interests of tlie country, to abolish the Councils 
altogether and Ihinkly to invest the Governor 
with undivided power and responsibility 

Almost invariably a number of nominated 
as well as elected non* official members is found 
in every Council, who do not go with the 
niajorit Y of the elected members. This will be 
so much more frequenth" in the Couneils of the 
future. Kiel of the ofheial bloc and with parties 
among them.seh’^cs, tliere will be much more 
of division of opinion among elected members 
and there will be no combination among them 
and the nominated members solidly to vote 
against official measures. My colleagues have 
made a pointed reference to our most recent 
experience * in the Indian Legislative Council 

Which shows to their eye that no non-official 
members can be relied upon invariably to sup- 
port a Government measure. A Government 
mcasui*c which evokes such a unanimous and 

^ In connection with the debate on the 
Rowlatt Billsv 
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concentrate opposition must ^x^ an excep- 
tionally controversial measure, and tfie 
odds are at least even that the com- 
bined opinion of all non-officials is as sound as 
tbat of the Government which seeks to force 
down such a measure on an unwilling people. 
In this cpnnection, I recall the words 

addressed by Lord Morley to the Governmctit 
of India. In his Despatch of November 1008 
in which he conveyed his decision to do away 
with official majorities in the Provincial 
Councils, he pointed out that when all the 
non-officials are unanimously < opposed to a 
measure, it is very likely desirable that that 
measure should not be proceeded with, for the 
time beinj^ at an^? rate. The wisdom of this 
advice will still more be apparent in fut\ire 
with the growing power of public opinion aiul 
the increasing iKcessity of Government’s relying 
itpon the sup[)ori of opinion. 

......If a legislation removed from the purview 

of the Council cannot be carried through a 
Grand Committoc vvitli the support of a very 
few elected .members in addition to that of the 
officials it must be a bad men sure : and I would 
unhesitatingly conclude that such a mc*tsurc 
which has not a single friend among non-officials 
even if the> have been elected to the Council 
had better not be enacted into law at all. 

Holding these views, 1 am sorry 1 am unable 
to join my colleagues in propo.sing the variations 
from the Report Scheme which they urge in the 
Despa’tch. 

Kedistribution of Provincial Areas. 

The last constructive proposal which we 
shall mention is of a different type from any of 
the preceding. You are aware that a certain 
section of the inhabitants of Assam have ex- 
pressed a desire for re-union with Bengal. Some 
of our advisers would go further on these lines: 
they suggest that all the plains districts of the 
proViiice should be transferred to Bengal and 
the remainder of the province should continue 
to be administered on the present lines. So far 
as we are aware, however, such a desire for 
union with Bengal is confined to certain of the 
inhabitants of the Sylliet district, who presented 
an address to yourself and His Excellency in 
December, 1917, and to other persons in the 
Goalpara district, regarding whose request we 
enclose two letters Nos. 350. W., dated March 
12* 1910 and 700. W. dated May 20, 1919 
from the Chief Commissioner. Wc have there- 
fore no evidence, that there is any general desire 
for a transfer to Bengal, and we agree with the 
authors of the Report (para 210) and with the 
Chief Commissioner that redistributions of 
provincial areas should m t be imposed by 
official action, and should follow rather than 
either precede or accompany reform. For these 
reasons we do not propose to seek a solution 
of. the problem in any territorial readjust- 
iiii^t8*«-*Fara 13, of the Ninth Despatch of the 
Go;yernincni of India dated June 5, 1010. 


Assam and the Baokiiwil 

This is the subject of the ninth despatdh 
dated 5th June last. The Goremmefit of 
India propose that the head of tlie 
province of Assam should continue to 
retain his present title of Chief Comwaih 
sioner in order to ‘^mark the differenee 
between Assam and the other provinces 
in the matters of size, wealth, development, 
and general importance.” There should be 
one Member of Council and one Minister* 
Though this would lead to increased cost, 
the (iovernment of Indiahold that “Indian 
oi)inion is strongly in favour of Council 
(Government and may be expected to 
acquiesce in the increased co.st.” The 
province should be flivided into two 
distinct ] portions, one composed of 
the plains and the other of the hill districts* 
The hill districts are to be adminis- 
tered on the lines of Chota Nagpur, which 
is to be one of the ‘partially excluded* 
tracts, that is to say, the (lovetnor is 
to liavc power to exclude the whole 
or any part of the area Irorn the ojicra* 
tion* of any act passed l)y the local 
legislature, and though the ministers are 
to have jurisdiction, throughout the whole 
area, “tlie (Governor would have a wider 
discretion in varying the orders of the 
ministers in these arcuo than ho has 
elsewhere.” The following lists show 
the ‘partially excluded* and ‘wholly 
excluded* ti'cicts at a glance : 

Augul, the Chittagong Hill Tracts, the 
Laccadive and Anianadivc Islands, Spiti atid 
Lahaul should be wholly excluded from the 
reforms schoinc; 

(if) Chota Nagpur, the Santhal Fargauas, 
vSambalpur, the Agency Tracts in Madras, and 
the Darjeeling district should be partiatly 
excluded. 

The Champaran Case. 

The note of Sir Sankaran Nair on the 
Champaran and Kaira cases in his Minute 
of Dissent appended to the First Despatch 
of the 5th March was too remarkable a 
document to be passed over in silencet 
and accordingly the Government of India 
addressed a tenth Despatch to the 
Secretary of State entirely on those two 
cases. In Appendix III of this disi^Atch 
we find that the Committeej, appmt^tedT % 
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Government in 1917 to investigate the 
system under which indigo was grown in 
tibe district of Champaran found ‘*that the 
system was generally unpopular with the 
raiyats who welcomed the prospect of 
release from growing indigo under these 
conditions^’ and that the defects of the 
system were according to the Committee 
“sufficiently formidalDle to justify the 
summary discontinuance of the system.” 
In Appendix I of the tenth Despatch the 
Government thus sums up the position : 

To sum up it may be said that during the last 
60 years the relations between the indigo 
planters and their raiyats have been repeatedly 
under the notice of Government and that on 
at least three occasions prior to 1908 Govern- 
ment in terv’ened in the disputes on behalf of the 
raiyats. Further, from the 3 ^ear 1908, if not 
earlier, Government realised that the system 
under which indigo was cultivated was essen- 
tially wrong and that any remedies wliieh the\" 
could apply without entirely' upsetting the s\^s- 
tem could afford only temporar\'^ relief. They 
were unable to tackle the problem at once 
because they realised that no solution could be 
found until the relations between the planters 
and their tenants bad been examined in detail, 
and for this the^^ had to wait until the settle- 
ment operations could be taken in hand. 

SirSankaran Nair’s elaborate dissent- 
ing minute is intended to show that the 
contention that the delay was due to 
settlement operations was totally unten- 
able. It begins as follows : 

It is stated in the Dcsputeli (1 include the 
first two notes in the term) that though the 
Docal Government had always realised that the 
system of indigo cultivation was essentially 
wrong, they were unable to devise measures for 
permanent relief until the settlement Operations 
were concluded ; that the Comuiittcc were able 
to dispose of the ciuestion oiilj^ b 3 ' availing 
themselves of the information which had been 
collected by the settlement staff and that there 
is, therefore, no ground for the charge that the 
Government were remiSvS in taking the needful 
steps, or that it was at the instance of the 
National Congress or Mr. Gandhi that the 
matters were finalb" settled. That the considera- 
tion of legitimate grievances which were provok- 
ing riots had to be postponed for seven years 
for the completion of a revenue inquirj’ is not 
8 ati«factor 3 \ It is certainb* not a justification, 
if it is any excuse. Disregarding that aspect 
of the matter 1 shall make a few observatmns 
now on the question as to how far the state- 
made above aboqt the necessity of the 
a;m^lUsion of the settlement operations can be 


Sir Sankaran Nair then proceeds to 
mention some of the specific complaints of 
the indigo raiyats and proves to demons^ 
tration that in regard to each of them “it 
appears to me to be impossible to say it 
was necessary to wait for the conclusion 
of the settlement operations” to afford the 
necesary relief. One of these complaints 
w^as that the raiyats were compelled to 
grow indigo against their will. 

‘‘The Committee [of 1917] found that for the 
last fifty 3 ears the growing of indigo under the 
prevalent system of cultivation had been dis- 
liked b 3 ^ the raiyats and that the raiyats would 
at any time have been glad to relinquish it. 
They recommended accordingly that indigo 
must be grown under the voluntary system and 
that the tenant must be absolutely free to enter 
into the contract or refrain from making it.** 

The other grievances of the indigo 
raiyats referred to by Sir Sankaran Nair 
with which the settlement operat^ns 
had nothing to do were as follow: the 
price paid for the indigo remains fixed 
for long periods and does not var^ with 
the general rise in prices ; the price is fixed 
on the area and does not vary with the 
outturn of the crop ; the plots to be culti- 
vated with indigo are selected by the 
planter ; harassment by factory subord- 
inates; levy ofmiaiithorisedduesin addition 
to the rent ; levy of fees on transfers ; the 
pa3"ment of a lump sum for the purchase of 
freedom from the liability to cultivate 
indigo ; the right claimed by the estates to 
all the hides of dead cattle, to a monopoly 
of trade in kerosinc oil, to dispose of trees, 
to pay inadequate rates for labour, supply 
of carts, &c. In regard to one complaint 
alone, viz., that relating to the agreements 
which the tenants had to execute for pay- 
ment of enhanced rent in consideration of 
l^eing allowed to abandon indigo cultiva* 
tion, the results of the settlement enquiry 
proved useful to the Committee of 1917. 

The truth is that the procrastination of 
of the local Government in attending to 
the legitimate grievances of the indigo 
raiyats of Bihar was due, not to the 
settlement operations, as the authorities 
would fain make out, but to other reasons. 
What those reasons were, will appear from 
the extract given below from Sir Sankamn 
Nair’s minute. It is admitted in Apjieodik 1 
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the tenth Despatch that * 'indigo 
Ifeqnired much labour and was less profi* 
table than other crops> while the system 
also led to the harassment of raiyats by 
factory servants/’ That under the circums- 
tances the^raiyats continued to grow indigo 
at all was due to the fact that ‘‘various 
methods of jjersuasion were applied.’* In 
1908 disturbances broke out in Ikttiah, 
and an enquiry was made by Mr. Gourlay. 
But the report submitted by him was 
never published, l^etusnow listen to Sir 
Sankaran Nair. 

It is impossible to den}’, in these circumsUnces, 
that the raiyats and those who supported 
them had some gronmls for believing that the 
refusal to publish Mr. Goiulay’s Report was 
due ito the disinelination to disclose the k^Hi- 
mate grievances of the raiyats and the remedies 
proposed then: in. Except two or three of them, 
the grievances are old-standing. Most, if not all, 
of them were noticed in Mr. Gourlay ’s Report. 
Some of them were declared illegal by the 
Advocate-General. But the Government, giving 
some relief by increasing the price of indigo, 
refused to interfere in all other matters, not on 
the ground that the settlement operations must 
be carried out or concluded, but that any redress 
aflbrded to the raiyats will heavily liit the 
planter. See the letter to the Government of 
India, 4th June, 1910. I cannot agree, there- 
fore, that the Local Govern men t had any 
legitimate excuse for delay. 

The correspondence between the Government 
of India and the Local Government also bears 
out what I have stated. The despatch bears 
testimony to the tin willingness of the Local 
Government to start the enquiry to which they 
after all agreed only on pressure by the Govern- 
ment of India, 

In all other respects the despatch goes further 
than my Minute of Dissent and more than 
confirms the statements that I have made. 

The Kaira Case. 

The Note on the Kaira case only shows that 
the Government officials did not give any relief 
to the raiyats and were precluded from giving 
any by the revenue rules. It admits that no 
inquiiy is allowed into individual circumstances, 
with the result that even if there is no crop on 
the land the raiyat would be bound to pay the 
revenue. It also admits that even where a 
whole locality is affected, revenue may be levied 
from a raiyat whose crop nr ght not suffice for 
his subsistence. It also admits that no raiyat 
is entitled to any suspension or remission of 
revenue under the laws of the country, and that 
any such suspension or remission is a matter 
purely of grace. The Despatch also sa^s that 
the raiyats had no right to aril for any indepen- 


dent inquiry as to the nature of the crop evru 
by another Government department. My CdHtea* 
gues further state that these rules are m accoT* 
dance with the present system of fixed assessment 
under wliich the assessee accepts the periodical 
assessment for a term of years and undertake 
to pay his assessment in bad years no less th^ 
in good. They fail to state, however, that this 
acceptance is* made practically under comion. 
There is nothing like acceptance in the oramaty 
sense of the term. A raiyat in possession Of 
ancestral propertv in which his ancestors and 
he have sunk their capital and on which they 
have bestowed all their labour has to pay nay 
revenue that might be fixed upon it by the 
Revenue Officials. He cannot go to a court Ot 
law to impeach the order on any ground 
whatever, not even on the ground that 
the revenue iinposed leaves him no matgpn 
of subsistence or dcpri\es him of the fruits 
of his capital and labour. If he does not 
pay he will have to surrender his land with- 
out any comet nsation for the capital and 
labour sunk. 'I he social conditions of the coun- 
try wliich keep him usually tied to his communi- 
ty anti locality do not allow him to emigrate, 
lie cannot get other land, as land is Government 
monopoly. Under these conditions, it is futile 
to say that there is any voUintai^ undertaking 
by hnn to pay the assessment in bad years no 
less than in good. Yet, even under these condi- 
tions, many raiyats leave the land and go to 
Fiji and elsewhere to labour imder unmention- 
able conditions. This is' the system responsible 
for the destitution of the raiyat. My statements 
as to Kaira destitution and nccccssi^ of reliet 
have not been and cannot b' denied. They can 
l>e proved by the direct testimony of respectable 
writnesses. The fact of collection of revenue is 
not evidence of capacity to pay. It is, in Kaita, 
proof of the rigour of collection. 

It is admitted that^, in these circumstances, 
it W’as the representatives of the educated classes 
who laboured for the relief of the destitute 
raiyats in Kaira. That there was no valid 
ground for their agitation according to the rules 
of the revenue system, only proves the necessity 
of the radical alteration of that revenue system* 
That their agitation did not fully succeed m Hi 
object is true, but it proves only the necessity 
of constitutional reform.^*— Sir Sankaran Nair*s 
Minute of Dissent appended to the Tenth Des- 
patch of the (Government of India, 

Publication of the Despatohos^ 

The first, fourth and fifth despatches 
have been printed in book form and ate 
available to the public. The seventh^ ninth 
and tenth despatches have also hem 
published in the papers. The contents of 
all these despatches have been summarised 
in the Modern Review. So, far mx 
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ft^ase, tEe other d^ij^tches have not been 
l^aeed bn the matrot and are not jet 
ayafliiWe to the public. When are the pub* 
Ik to have access to them ? 

w Xnd^ and Frovlacial Bdupational 
Services. 

Government education services have 
heerf the objects of much criticism ; many of our 
correspondents have written about them with 
acrimony ; and wherever we have gone in 
Bengab even in places far from any Government 
college, we have heard the same complaints. The 
reason for ^ this dissatisfaction is resentment 
at the way in which the services are classified, 
and, in particular, at what is regarded as the 
invidious distinction between the two higher 
iervkes, known respectively as the Indian and 
tbe Provincial, The members of these two 
ecrvices are called upon to do work of the same 
.tjfpc, and, in theory, they are equal ; but the 
Indian Educational Service is paid at a substan- 
tially higher rate, and, because of this difference 
of pay, the Indian Educational Service man is 
r^aroed, and is apt to regard himself, as ran- 
king above his colleague in the Provincial Edu- 
cational Service ; though the latter may be, and 
not infrequently is a man of longer service, and 
possibly of greater distinction in scholarship. 

**The original theory of the distinction between 
the two services was that the more highly paid 
service was to be recruited in England ; and the 
higher pay was not to represent higher status 
but was to form a compensation for exile, for 
the expense of sending children home to be 
educated, and for other burdens that increase 
the cost of living to the Englishman in India. 
But this logical and defensible theory' was in 
faet made untenable when some Indians educated 
in England began to be admitted to the Indian 
Educational Service while other Indians, not less 
highly qualified and offen themselves educated 
in England, had to be content with places in the 
Provincial Sendee. In these cases, the distinc- 


tion liad obviously cotne to be a diitinetkm 
between a higher and a lowtr service, ibid, in 
fact it has been so regarded : Government it^lf 
admits this when it pajrs an extra allowaUi^ of 
Rs. 100 permensem to a man in the Proymcial 
Education Service for ‘acting* for a nian in the 
Indian Educational Service, In practice, themfoise, 
whatever the original theory may have been, 
the one service is treated as superior to the other 
and, not unnaturally, the impression has been 
created that the distinction is a device for 
ensuring higher salaries and status to the 
Englishmen, and for keeping Indian scholars in 
.an inferior position. It is true that the number 
of men affected is small : there were, as we have 
already noted, only twelve English teachers in 
the colleges of Bengal in 1917, But it is not the 
number that matters. No more unhappy im- 
pression could be created than the impression 
that a distinction is drawn between scholars in 
the service of a University, even partially, along 
racial lines 

“ of recent 3 'ears they [European members 

of the Indian Educational Service] even find 
that they are regarded by their students with a 
sort of suspicion, not as their intellectual leaders 
but as Government agents set to watch over ' 
them 

‘'But thougli wc recognise that much of this 
criticism [against European members of the 
Indian Educational Service and the method of 
recruitment for the Indian and Provincial Services]- 
is unfair, it has a real basis of fact. The distinc- 
tion drawn between the two services is invidious 
[italics ours], and sometimes tempts even very 
junior members of the Indian Educational Service 
to regard themselves as the superiors of the 
most senior and distinguished members of the 
Provincial Education Service, This makes 
friendly co-operation between colleagues in the 
two services often very difficult ; and in a college 
of all places friendly co-operation is indispensable” 
Report of the Calcutta University Commission, 
Vol. 1 , Part 1, chapter XIII. 
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Tllli Iioriv OF IMMORTALITY 

By IlERAMBAOn*\NI>RA MaITRA, 


S IMPLE men, wrote Bacon, admire 
studies, ‘‘and wise men use tliein. 
For they teach not tlieir own nsi' ; 
but that is a wisdom without them, :ai(i 
al)ove ihem, won by observation " 
Apijlyitig these words to the attitude 
of seme of the leaders of modern tlioui,dit 
towards ihe scientific nunement of our 
times, we maj- say that those who liave 
i<raorcd the spiritual needs of men, or, 
viewing them from withoat, have failed 
to realise how large a place must be 
assigned tcj them in a rational scheme 
of life, have, in admiring the achievements 
of science, overlooked its limitations 
like “sim]>le men.” ‘‘Led by science,” 
says Spencer, ‘‘mankind have progrcs.sed 
from boomerangs to lOO-ton guns, from 
dug-out canoes to Atlantic liners, from 
picture-writing on skins to moi'ning 
journals printed twenty thousand per 
hour ; and that over the developed arts 
of life science now presides scarcely needs 
saying.” But the arts of life do not carry 
us very ftir. They return no answer tf> 
the quc!5tionings by which tlic soul is 
perplexed to-day as it was in the dawn of 
human thought. The response to them 
comes from within, and not from without. 
Spiritual vision is more than knowledge. 
“Thou shalt open thy eyes, Son of 
Adam”, exclaims Carlyle, “thou shalt look, 
and not for ever jargon about the laws 
of Optics and the making of spectacles.” 
We pay dearly for the worship of science. 
It blinds us to the need of that higher 
culture on which Socrates laid such 
stress in the precept— Know thyself. 


Boginas amt creeds indeed change and 
pa.ss. Blit tiic fomuia Lions of faith are 
too deep to be shaken by their fate. 
\Vhcn,‘^t. I'rancis of Sides says, “Love is 
stronger tha.; deatii,” we forget his 
church and creed. \\\ iveogni.se in him 
a seer wliose words shine as a light on 
our jKitli With a faith like his, one 
woukl perhaps lind tlie dug-out canoe 
tolerable. 

But if some have exalted science to a 
higher place than it can rightfully claim, 
others, blessed witii a wisdom which is 
without science and aliovc it, have stood 
forth as its true inter] irctcrs, reading in 
its teachings a confir-. .xtion of moral 
and spiritual laws. “Tlic highest value of 
jiliysical science is felt,” says Emerson, 
“when it goes beyond its special objects 
and translates tlicir rules into a universal 
cipher, in which wc read the rules of the 
intellect and the rules of moral practice.” 
Again ; ”1 think that the naturalist works 
not for liim.self, tint for the believing mind,' 
which turns his discoveries to revelations, 
receives them as private tokens of the 
grand giiod-will of the Creator.” 

Rightly interpreted, science has great 
truths to teach us. It cstaldishes by iucon- 
te.wtalilc evidence the reign of law, and 
thus helps us to believe in the presence of 
law and order where wc fail to trace them. 
And wc are .also indebted to it for a 
progressive confirmation of man’s faith 
in the One in the many, the Eternal in 
the fleeting, a faith uttered by wise men, 
long before science came forth as a wit'* 
ness on its side. It reveals more and more 
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the infinitude as well as the unity of the 
unwcrsc. We gratefully welcome these 
aids to faith, which are of far greater 
value than what is commonly imagined 
to be the highest service of science to 
human life^ ihe power to rubdue the 
material world jr.oiv and more to our 
service. The thoughtful explorer of nature, 
eonttfinplating with wonder the vastuess 
of the universe and the unity of juirpose 
which runs through it, ahn:>st uses the 
language of worshi[) in giving utterance 
to ills emotions. And when we yearn tv) 
know if there he a life after physical death, 
the study of natural phenomena gives us 
some very useful hints. It clears away 
a orcliminary difiiculty hy demonstrating 
how widely appearance and re;dity differ. 
Death is absolutely certain, we coniinonly 
hear people vSay, But we know how 
untrustworthy such eertaiiities are. “I 
saw it with my own eyes”, we take to 1)e 
indisputable evidence. Tliat evidence, 
however, has to be sifted with great 
care. Neither sun, nor moon, iu)r ])lanct 
really is wdiere it is seen to he. Stars 
that have vanishe<l from the heavens 
may yet be sseen vshining. CountleSvS cretU- 
tures fill earth and sky about us without 
our suspectiug their existence. If only 
the number of vibrations ri.sCv^ or falls 
below our capacity, we neither see nor 
hear. The music of the sidiercs, it was 
said, could not be heard ]>ecause it was 
too loud: Not an absurd theory after all. 
The things that we see and know may 
have |.)ropcrtles which we have a))Soiutcly 
no means of knowing. Our experienee is 
limited to a few short links of an inhnite 
series. We need not therefore Ik grcatlv 
troubled by the a])parent certainly of 
death. May it not, after, all he only an 
appearance ? Who know.s wliat a 
wondrous world lies beyond tlic ken of 
mortal vision ? Science proves that nut 
a particle of matter or physical energy 
can perish. A1.)Solute destruction is against 
the oi'der of the imivervSe on the physical 
side. Can it be permitted in the moral 
world ? If an atom cannot be annihilated, 
can a mind endowed with the priceless 
x^i^hl of thought, a moral nature chastened 
by sutYering and emerging by painful 


struggles from follies and sins into a noble 
manhood, be left to perish ? Can utter 
waste be permitted in a region infinitely 
grander than the outer world with all its 
l>cauty and glory ? 

Is it not a striking fact that, thoixgh 
man seems to perish utterly witk the tx- 
tiiictioii of ])h vsical life, death is regarded avS 
a mystery, as a veil drawn over another 
world ? The eiKpiiry, if there be a life 
alter death, has a strange fascination for 
the human mind in s])itc of its utter hope- 
lessness. Though to tl’.c eve erf flesh the 
days of man “arc as grass, yet, strangely 
enough, liumanily declines to accept death 
as a settled fact. It keeps knocking from 
age to age at the gate of the unknown. 
It gazes wlstl'ully into tlie darkness beyond 
the grave. In the legend of the Kaihopani- 
sh/ulj Nachikelas, offered a boon by Yama, 
]) refers a solution oftlie mystery of death 
to the most coveted earthly gifts. And at 
the royal court ol‘ Nortliuml^ria, “Man’s 
life,” says a sage, 

“Mdii’s life is like a spiirvow, niiglity king ! 
That— while at baii(|iiel wiih your chiefs 3'ou sit 
[Jouscci near a bla/ing lire — is seen to Hit 
Safe from the wintry tempest. Fluttering, 
Here did it enter; there, on luistv wing, 
i'lies out, timl passes on from cold to cold ; 

Hut wheiiee it eatiie we know not, nor behold 
Whither it goes. lAensueh that transient Thing, 
T 1 k‘ human soul; not utterly unknown 
Wiiile in the Ho'Iy lodged, her warm abode ; 

Lkit tiom what world She came, what woe or 

weiil 

On her departure waits, 110 tongue hath shown.’’ 

F>ucstiouings like these in the face of 
the grim certainty of death arc a very 
v^ugge.stivc fact in the spiritual history of 
humanity. Why eannoL we rest content 
wltli the thought that there is an end of 
everything witli death, acce[)ting it as a 
deeree of fate against which there is no 
a|.»j)eal ? Why eaunoL we help brooding 
over tile thought of a Whence and a 
Whither ? The sceptic’s explanation of 
this as well as of the belief in a life after 
death is the wi^h to live. But is there 
any necessary relation between the one 
and the other? The wish to live is common 
to us all. But this sort of inquisitiveness 
is not met with in an equal degree among 
all men. Perhaps those who arc most 
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wanting in culture and moral refinement 
cling most fondh' to life ; and they are the 
least disposed to engage in encjuiries about 
the destiny of man. This brooding over 
the m 3 'stery of death cannot be accounted 
for Iw a hankering after life. It seems as 
if the human spirit were im]>elled to engage 
in such enquiries 1)_v a dim sense of its own 
great destin^^—a latent eonseioiisiiess wliieh 
appearances cannot snbdia*. “The idea of 
iinmoi'tality/’ says Matthew Arnold, “as 
this idea rises in its generalitv before the 
human spirit, is something grander, truer 
and more satisfying, than it: is in the par- 
ticular forms by whteli M. Paul, in tl.. 
famous fifteenth cliapter of the }q)istle to 
the Corintliianr,, and Plato in tlie Phaedo, 
endeavour to develop and establish iL.“ 
^‘Abovc and beyond the inadecpiate .cau- 
tions which Heljraism and Hellenism h' le 
attempt, extends the immense and attgust 
problem itself and Hie human spirit whieli 
gave 1)irtli 1o it.” Pc.es not the great- 
ness of the i<lea lie in this, that it 
a]jpcais t(^ a liidden faitli of tlie human 
soul in a great Hereafter «a waiting it ? 
If file wisli to live caimot explain 
man’s seeking a sohitiim oftlu* myslcr} of 
death, still less can it account for the faitli 
before which tliat mystcrv stands solved. 
As Wilfrid Ward has shown in his essay on 
“The Wi.sh to Pelievc,” the v(‘rv intensity 
of a wish makes it difiieult for us to liopc 
for its fulfilment. The faith of Socrates 
and Jesus had its source, not in a liankcring 
after life, but in clearness of' spiritual 
vision. When faith in immortality is 
professed )w a vnirldly-minded man udio 
does ncjt believe in duty or in the need of 
self-sacrifice, wc may very well snsjieet tliat 
what he calls faitli is but imagination 
yoked to the service of selfish <lesiies. But 
the faith that brings with it a pure life and 
the power of renunciation must spring 
from other sources than tlie wish to live. 

A plwsical demonstration of immorta- 
lity, such as has been atHmiplcd by writers 
on spiritualism and occujt ]dien(nnena, 
lies beyond the scope of thi essay. While 
investigations of this kind are not to lie 
disparaged, the constitution of the luiman 
mind and the nature of our relationship 
to God ought to satisfy a thoughtful en- 


quirer that the career of man cannot end 
with his earthly life. What the seekers of 
God have to say on this great question 
ma}' Ijc fitly summed up in these words of 

the Svet^isvntam-rpunishnd : 

— “A man wlio knows Him 

truly passes over death.”* Tlic 
strongest will to live cannot give tfs the 
assurance of a life hereafter. The more 
intense our earthly desires, the ihieker the 
veil drawn over the unknown. Tlie power 
to lielieve that the soul is too saered to 
jiensli, can only be won by unfaltering 
lovaltv to oar moral and sjiiritual aspira- 
tions. “Not by literature or tlieologv^”, 
savs Ivmevsoi;, 'but only Iw rare integril}" 
(an we attain clearness of vision.” Ves, 
“c>nly Iw ra(\ iiitcgrilv” ! It is not conven- 
tional morality or outward propriety of 
com! net Uiad l an lead to .spiritual enlight- 
enment. We cannot expect to be assured 
of another lile unless wc make tlie best 
])()ssil)le use of our pivsent life. What 
right has the idler to ask for another life 
to idle away ? What right has the 
avaricious man to lioj^e that de;ith will 
not end his career of self-seeking ? How 
can the seiisurdisl exjjcet to l)e permitted 
to live a corrupt life for ever ? It is only 
the spiritual side of our nature that has the 
right to live and grow, 'fo realise that 
we are not of tlie earth, earthy, we must 
acknowledge the Divine in us as our 
Master and be ruled by it. Life is the 
talent gi\'en us Iw our Master, and it 
must be used aright in order tlnat we 
may have ab\indanee. To know that 
life is too saered to come to nought, we 
tiiust use it as a saered gift. “I can 
hardly understand, ’^says 'fennyson, ”how 
anv great imaginative' man who haw«i 
deeply lived, suffered, thought and 
wrought, can doubt of the soul’s 
continued progTVss in tlu* alter-lile.” 

'i'he as]»irations of tie/ lmma.u intellect 
create a presiim|)lion in favotn* ofimniorta- 
iilv. Not many among IhovSe who are 
filled witli admiration by the masterpieces 
of art and literature are able to realise 
Iiow infinitely greater is tiie mind than its 

^ in, S, Max Muller’s Translation. 
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achievements. Plato himself far surpasses 
his contributions to human thought. 
Macbeth is but a faint echo of the mind of 
Shakespeare. Most peo])le lack the power 
to view things in relation to their source. 
This feebleness of mind, when displayed 
with rega 'd to the univorv^c, wc call 
atheism, but we have no word for this 
tendoncy to stop short of the sources of 
things when displayed in relation to the 
creations of the human mitul. The person 
to whom a great book or a great work 
of art does not suggest the mind which 
produced it, is also an unbeliever in a 
certain sense. ‘*In man there is nothing 
great but mind. How are avc awakened 
to a sense t)f its greatness l)y a flow of 
thoughts into us ! What a sense of 
wealth does the dawning of a great truth 
on the mind bring with it ! What a 
power, what an inherent dignit}^ do we 
become conscious of when a beautiful 
thought is l)orn in us ! Genius, it has 
been said, seeks no other reward than its 
own divine companionship. “Genius is a 
pi'-omontory stretcliing into the Infinite.” 
But the power, the greatness, that 
manifests itself in genius, does not lie- 
long to genius alone. [f the vSublime 
intcllectuai passion of Archimedes or 
the sombre creations of Sliakespearc 
fill us with wonder, wc, too, in a 
way participfite in their intellectual 
power. Mind cannot admire mind 
without inner aftinity and kinsliip. We, 
ordinary peoj)le, too, have moments of 
lofty thought or glimpses of great truths ; 
and then we leel how precious, is otir 
birthright of thought. And tlie greatness 
of the human mind lies most in this, that 
in seeking after truth it communes with 
and is sustained by the Divine Mind. 
Not the prophets alone, but the great 
thinkers, the great scientists, the great 
men of letters also, are inspired by God. 
There is nothing truer in Milton's 
utterances than his prayer for Divine aid 
in iiis greatest undertaking. We cannot 
command a flow of inspiration into us at 
our will. We can but wait and try to be 
\vorthy of it by moral and intellectual 
discipline. Wc think best and wc know 
most when we arc in the most receptive 


attitude. Can this communion df the 
human mind with the Divine cease with 
the death of the body ? The intellectual 
culture of man but begins here. Newton 
did not exaggerate when he said he was 
only gathering pebbles on the sea-shore. 
Even the most gifted mind can but learn 
one or two simple lessons, even the most 
versatile genius can but cultivate a few 
of the faculties it is endowed with, within 
the brief space of man’s earthly life. 
Can such gifts come to nothing ? 
Shakespeare, who was not blessed with 
contemporary fame, felt that his works 
could not perish. When Hooker’s Ecclesi- 
astical Polity was published, the Pope 
said there were things in it which would 
make it immortal. Ma}' we not foretell 
the destiny of man from the aspirations 
and the promivsesof his intellectual powers ? 
Expert critics of statues and paintings 
are in great request among the lovers of 
firt. Have we not greater need of expert 
critics of the htim^in mind able to judge of 
its future from the faculties with which it 
is equipped ? 

But the intellect of man with all its 
promise sinks into insignificance by the 
side of the moral sense. It has an authority 
which the intellectual jiowcrs in their 
most commanding forms do not possess. 
There Ctan be no comparison of the intellect 
with the moral faculty, said Dr. Arnold. 
The humilit} of Newton brought him 
mucli nearer to the ideal of time manhood 
and was of far greater value in the sight 
of God than his discovery of the law of 
gravitation. What is Paradise Lost to 
Milton the man ? Wordsworth has, I 
believe, the moral feelings specially in view 
when he writes, — 

Not Chaos, not 

The darkest pit of lowest Erebus, 

Nor aught of blinder vacancy scooped out 
By help of dreams, can breed such fear and awe 
A.s fall upon us often when we look 
Into oiir Minds, into the Mind of Man.” 

It is in the moral side of our nature 
that wc have a distinct view of the deeps 
out of which we emerge and the ties by 
which we are bound to the universe. Can 
a Utilitarian system of ethics account for 
the agony of remorse ? Carlyle speaks of 
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‘‘the Infinite Nature of Duty.” Duty indeed 
springs from an infinite source and is in its 
nature unending. The more we obey, the 
more exacting does it become. As in the 
life of a nation, after the commandment 
”Thou shalt not kill/' comes the higher 
injunction^ “Pray for them which despitc- 
fully use you and persecute you,'* so in 
the life of every dutiful man there is an 
ever-progressive revelation of the moral 
law. The jiath of righteousness is like 
the ascent of a mountain with a succession 
of peaks rising higiicr and higlier. And 
the clearest exjjositiun of tiie moral law is 
that given in the precept (d' Jesus, “Bey' 
perfect, even ns your J'athcr which is in 
heaven is porircL” It docs not rc<|uire 
many wonh-' to express great truths, 'the 
cynical contempt for moral ])iitic!pks 
which isso common ahoiit us, indeed makes 
it difficult lor us to i)elicve that all human 
beings arc sidyect to the authority of the 
moral law. It seems as if that supreme 
ordinance, T3c ye jxaTcct/' were meant 
only for a chosen few, tiic elect of God. 
Bat thovSc in whom the moral sentiments 
are most highly developed, oi/y represent a 
stage’ of growth whicli all must attain 
sooner or later. In spite of the lack of 
moral sensibility which prevails so widely 
ill society, we arc compelled by the irresis- 
tible authoi’ity of conscience in ourselves 
to believe, that it is Ixnind to assert itself 
in the life of every human being. Hypocrisy 
itself is an acknowledgment of the power 
of the moral law. And by admirtition as 
well as by shame, men bear witness to the 
appeal which goodness makes to their 
hearts. Every man is bound to outgrow 
what he is ashamed of. A noble aspiration 
is itself the warrant of its fulfilment. 
Whence docs the ])recept, “Kepent 
derive its power ? Men who have lived 
unrighteously have often sacrificed their 
lives to atone for their sinful life. The most 
terrible thing in Shakespeare is the sleep- 
walking scene in the agony of 

remorse by wliich the womanhood of Lady 
Macbeth is finally vindi^'fucd in a mo.st 
tragic manner. One moment of repentance 
teaclies us more than all the sages. In it 
we have a direct revelation of the inexor- 
able authority of the moral law, an im- 


mediate proof of the fact that, notwith- 
standing all appearances to the contrary, 
every individual is required to strive after 
perfection. 

Our moral experience^; teach us that the 
individual is sacred in the sight of God, 
Every human being has aninalienalile right 
to grow more and more like unto God ; 
and every human being is recjuired. to 
excrct.se this right for his own sake more 
than for the sake of others. As I reflect 
upon the course of my inner life, I see how 
througli failures and struggles 1 am lieing 
led onward to perfection. And 1 infer 
from my own destiny the destiny of every 
man. It camiot be tluit in the constitution 
of the universe no prov ision is made for the 
moral well-being of others. The end to wiiich 
the struggles ol my inner life clearly point 
is, not the attninment of certain social 
advantages, but my own highest well- 
being, If I clierish an nnlioly thought, I 
do a grievous wrong to my.self. There is 
a conceivable limit to my obligations to 
others, there is no conceival>le limit to my 
obligations to myself. It is a golden 
sentence of Montescjuieu : What we owe 
to othi rs may be defined, but not what 
we owe to ourselves. Our true lile is that 
which we live jilone, watched over by 
God alone. While there are many to keep 
us company in the trivial oceu[)ation8 of 
life, every momentous experience recalls 
us to solitude. We are isolated by sorrow, 
and we have to isolate ourselves fre(|uently 
in order to realise the nearness ol God. 
The life that we live with others is but a 
])reparation for the liigdier life in which 
(bid alone is with us. f'rom Pythagoras 
to Wonlswortli, every great spiritual 
teacher lias recognised tlie need ol frequent 
withdrawals from society as an essential 
condition of spiritual culture. Society 
exists for ministering to the S])iritual needs 
of the individual, 

Sdf-saerifiee, it must be apiiarent to 
every sifiritually-minded man, is ordained 
for us as a necessary discipline, quite apart 
from our obligations to society. The 
recognition of this truth is essential to a 
rational view of the events of life-— the 
view, uamcly, that they are parts of an 
ordered whole with a definite moral 
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purpose, and not a succession of meaning- 
less accidents. When we say that society 
has been instituted for the well-being of 
man, we utter a far deeper truth than is 
commonly realised. Society is indeed “a 
partnership in every virtue and in all 
perfection ” It has been instituted, because 
without 1C ‘‘man could not bv aii)" possi- 
bility" arrive at tlie perfection of which his 
nature is capable.” And one of the ways 
in which this great purpose is served is, 
that society teaches every uian tlic lesson 
of self-sacrifice. Sacrifice, it is often s^iid, 
is needful in order that wc may live in 
society. It would be truer to say that 
society is needful in order that man 
may learn to deny himself for the sake of 
others. Self-denial is not a means to any 
earthly end. It is absolutely necessary 
for the fulfilment of our deepest needs. The 
self-restraints imposed on us by the condi- 
tions of social life, and even tliose enforced 
by the moi'al obligations which are 
generally recognised, arc but the first 
feeble hints of this sjiiritual law and of 
“the high meaning of Renunciation, 
by which alone,” as (Goethe says, “the first 
real entrance into life is conceivable.” 
Mueli apparent waste, much that is 
seemingly meaningless, is explained )>y the 
need of sacrifice. Even the child dying in 
infancy has not lived in vain. It has 
imposed much self-denial on its parents, 
and it leaves a parting message of sorrow 
which brings them nearer to (kxI. This 
at least partially answers the (juestion, 

“Why liuman buds. ..should i'all 

More brief than fly ephemeral 

That has his day.” 

There comes a time in onr spiritual life 
when the trutli flashes upon us, that every 
step we take in self-denial is but a ])rcpar.'i- 
tion for another step. Sacrifice indeed brings 
with it the reward of a dearer vision and 
a widened horixon. But the reward is often 
hidden from us until we have submitted to 
the renunciation required of us. It is often 
hidden from us long afterwards. And yet 
have to accept it as an imjierative 
duty. There is something in it which 
appeals to our inmost nature. And hence 
it invests even meaningless rites and 
obsolete creeds with sanctity. The self- 


denial of Roman Catholic monks fills even 
a sombre pessimist like Schopenhauer 
with passionate admiration. The 
Hindu gymnosophist has sometimes in- 
spired men of other races and creeds witli 
deep reverence. This ideal of perfection, 
ever resisted by our selfish impulses 
and ever subduing us b)^ its power, this 
ideal, the authority of which is attested 
by every l)ang of remorse and every act of 
self-denial, is a promise of continued 
spiritual progress, 'rhe power to rely on 
that promise depends on our yielding 
ourselves without reserve to the guidance 
of our best instincts. 

Renunciation is an essential condition 
of spiritual growth. And as we have 
seldom the strength to give up of our own 
accord wluit wc dearly pri^.e, sacrifices arc 
exacted from us in the form of disappoint- 
ments and afllictions to satisfy this deep 
need of onr moral nature. Suffering is 
the austerity of the voluptuary. It is the 
self-denial of the worldly-minded. It is the 
obedience of the rebellious. The awful 
ordinance of sorrow is not without a high 
]mrposc. None bnt a charlatan could be 
ready with a solution for every perplexing 
pro]>lem of life. We are recjuircd to pass 
through ordeals which a])Soltitel\" stagger 
and bewilder us. Out there do come 
blessed moods in which the burden of 
despondency is lightened. There are 
moments when we receive the sweet assur- 
ance that we arc not made to suffer in 
vain, when wc have a. glimpse of the peace 
that is to be ours hereafter. A revelation 
of the bcncfieeiit ends of suffering does not, 
however, always come in the form of 
comfort to the stricken heart. Sometimes 
there flashes upon us the painful truth 
that a great sorrow which has befallen 
us is needed to curb our earthly desires. 
Our moral life is built up by suffering. 
It sul)ducs stubborn passions and evolves 
order out of chaos. The discipline of 
soiTow is not imposed on the ungodly 
alone. Even the most sainly are required 
to pass through fiery ordeals. “Whom 
tlie Lord loveth he chasteneth” : this 
faith finds expression in numerous legends 
in the scriptures of every great race. This 
baptism of fire, this initiation through 
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suffering into the mysteries of the Temple 
of Life, must be a preparation for rites of 
sacred joy to be made known hereafter. 
Can such a process of education l)e designed 
for a perishahie being? Cana fabric built 
up with such infinite pains be intended to 
crumble in^) dust ? 

“Ihist as \Yc arc, the iminortal s]nrlt grows 
Like harmony in innsie ; there is a (.lark 
Iiiscrn tabic workman shi]) thai reconciles 
Diseoniant elements, makes theta cling togcihcr 
In one society. How strange that all 
The terrors, pains, ainl early miseries. 

Regrets, vexations, lasshinles iiilerhiscd 
Within my mind, shoidd e’er h.av^. b<»rne a part, 
ami that a needtid }>art, in making n{) 

The calm existenc(; litat is mine when I 
Am worthy ujysclf’ I" 

Has tile srtcrediicss of sorrow lor -nr 
departed dear ones no lesson lo teach us 
Sorrow fo^’ (Iiose who have ])assetl away 
is the only sorrow we long to cherish, 
if we pine for rielies or power, we are 
conscious of w aste of moral ''itallty. When 
wegive wav to a l.)ase iin])ulse, we feel 
that we revolt against tlie Divine will, and 
we cannot stand unabaslied in the presence 
of (hnl. Hut we have ?v > sense ot \raste in 
mourning for those who have been taken 
away from us, no sense of disloyalty in 
longing for reunion with them. Do we not 
fail in lidelity to them if wx* cease to cherish 
their memory? Cowj'er wrote nothing 
nobler Llian his lines On the Receipt <;/ 
My Mother's Picture. Love is perfected 
by suffering. It cannot have a nobler 
aspiration than to be faithful beyond 
death. “1 have often thought,'^ says 
Mazzini, “that the arrangement by 
w’hieh lo\'ed and loving Ijeiiygs arc to pass 
through death is nothing but the last ex- 
jjeriinent ap{)t.)inted l)v (uxl lo human love; 
and often i liave felt that a nionient <d 
soul-comnuinlng wdth my dead friend was 
opening a source of strength lor !ae 
unhoped for, here downd’ If we may at 
all take the vsacredness of a \aairiiiug as 
giving us a hint of our de.stiny, the sancity 
of sorrow is an aid to the J>elier that we 
do not mourn in vain, fheology, the 
science of man’s relation to (}od and the 
universe, would be barren speculation, if 
it failed to take note of the suggestions 
of the spirit. That the human soul finds 


rest in the thought of God is ol no mean 
import as an evidence of Theism, The 
great English champion of Agnosticism, 
it is worthy of note, relics for moral 
guidance upon beliefs “[iroduced in him by 
the Unknown Cause.” Buckle regards 
“the universality of the afiections, the 
V mniing of every mind to , care for some- 
thing (Hit of itself,” as “the safest tind 
most impregnable ground” of faith in 
immortalitv. “It is in the need of loving 
and beiTig loved,” he says, “that the highest 
instincb/ of onr natun are first revealed. 
Of all the moral sentiments whicli adoni 
and elevate the human character, the 
Instinct of aOw’tion is surely the most 
lovelv. the mn«T powerfid, .and the most 
general.” “D lhen’\ he adds, “lo the 
seii.se of iiuniortality with which the 
affection^ iusn;: us, tlml I would appeal 
for the best proof of the realit y of a future 
life.” 

The crowning evidence of immortality 
is the intimate natnve of mir relationship 
to God as revealed in spirltaa.1 experience. 
When we are conscious of the nearness of 
(iod, w'c (!o not need the aid of prophet or 
seripture to s!iak(‘ off our doubts and fears. 
The seeker of (iod is impelled to take coun- 
sel witii Him in distress ami perplexity, 
and one accent ol* the Divine voice is 
enough to till him with courage and hope. 
When Wordsworth says in an hour of deep 
dejection, 

“The Co!nft)rlcr liath found me here, 

Upon this lonely road,” 

he ex})resii(‘s a lael of eomnion religious 
e.vperience. This distineli vely human ele- 
ment in Weirds wo rUi, this note ot an 
intliiiale personal rdatioushij) with God, 
is jjerhapv' of greater value to the afilicted, 
siriiggimg spirit, tlian the meditative 
eainp tiie illumination and tram.pullity 
renecLed in the Lines written above 
Tintern Abbey. Ihit if in worship there 
is balm for the hurt mind and rest for the 
heavv-laden, tlicre is in it also a power to 
curb"^ and chastise. True communion is 
attested by its absolute intolerance of evil 
and its power to awaken bitter self- 
re[iroach. ' Spiritual culture is an illusion 
when it does not impose a severe diset- 
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pliue on the erring spirit. Hence 

Antaryami, “the Indwelling Ruler,*’ a^s an 
epithet of God in Hindu theology. We thus 
know we are too clear to the vSpirit of the 
universe to be left to perish. 

It is true, there come lays of utter 
forlorimess and waverings of faith. But 
doe^ this not prove that the peace and 
joy with w! licit we arc sometimes blessed 
are truly the gifts of God ? Are not these 
blessed hours, which we eamiot command 
at our will, authentic revelations of the 
Divine love ? The very tides of the 
inner life, the very ebb ?ind flow of the 
heavenly waters which sometimes flood 
the soul, are an evidence of immortality. 
The best that we have known and felt we 
are bound to know and feel again. The 
glimpses and visions tvhich liave vanished 
after easting a transient light on our path 
must one day return to abide with us. 
The promises they brought with them 
arc too sacred not to be fulfilled. The 
light that has shone on the summits of 
our being must descend into its dark 
valleys.* 

To the human soul with its infinite 
longing, nothing lint the l)oanty of (h>d 
can be a joy for ever. We do not realise 
the meaning of worship until we have had 
a gliinjise of a glory we would contemplate 
for ever. It ^vas this experience Avhieh 

* The Inst sentence is from Harnack, “What 
is Christianity ?’' 


inspired Plato’s words : “It is the Good 
that makes all things bright and beauti- 
ful.” It inspired those words of the 
Sveiasvatara-Upanisbad : 

“Every thing shines after him ; by his 
light all this is lightened.” And it inspired 
the Hebrew Psalmist with a longing to 
“dwell in the house of the Lord all the days 
of his life, to behold the beauty of the Lord.” 
An attempt to convey a suggestion of this 
infinite beauty is the very soul of art— of all 
true art. Hence the prominence given in 
worship to music, the most flexible and 
li([uid of the modes of utterance at our 
command, in which the beauty of God is in 
a way made visible. These visions bring 
with them the assurance that they arc not 
vouchsafed to man in A ain. They come, 
because it is the purpOvSe of God to accept 
the liomage of man. And this infinite 
condescension is not displayed in order to 
disa])point for ever the hope of supreme 
joy it raises in us. Evei*}^ man, says 
Emerson, ])arts from the contcmjilation of 
the universal and eternal beauty “with the 
feeling that it rather l.)e]oags to ages than 
to mortal life,' And this is the experience 
that iiisjn'red tlie uitenance of the ancient 
Hindu sage : “A man Avho knows Him 
truly passes beyond death”. 

^ Max Muller’s Translation. 


THE RliLOVED 

I build my fastness with a thousand freights 
Of garnered stmslune, treasuries of dreams 
And the dark gifts of grief. 

Yet in the night, 

Victorious, through the drowsy sentinels 
Thou comest like the wondrous harvest 

moon, 

And lo ! I am a stranger in my realm, 
Kneeling before thy glory. 

E. E. Speight. 


I know that this life, missing its ripeness in love, 
is not altogether lost. 

1 know that the flowers that fade in the dawn, 
the streams that strayed in the desert, 
arc not altogether lost. 

1 know that whatever lags behind in this life, 
laden with slowness, 
is not altogether lost. 

I know that my dreams that arc still unfulfilled, 
and my melodies still unstruck, 
are clinging to some lute-strings of thine, 
and they are not altogether lost. 

— Rabixpranath Tagore, Crossing, 
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THE PROBLEM OF INDIA 


I. The National Aspect. 

L et us first he clear about the exact 
nature of the Indian ])roblem. Poli- 
tical institutions are after all, only a 
reflection of the national mind and of 
national conditions. VVliat is the end ? 
The end is freedom to live according to oi;r 
own concepti('n ()f what life should be, to 
pursue our own ideals, to develoj* our i>wn 
civdlizatiou ajid to secure that unit\ 
purpose which would distinguish us iVr>!n 
the other nn Lions of the world, insunnt:: 
for us a pOvSition of independence and honor, 
of security from within i\ml non-interfer- 
ence from without. We luive no ambition 
to com|ner and rule other peoples ; we 
ha va: no desire to exploit foreign markets ; 
not even to impose otir ‘kultur’ and our 
‘civilizatiorr on others. At j) resent we are 
counted £imong the backward pet>j>les of the 
earth maitily because v%"e are a subject 
people, governed by a foreign power, 
])rotected by foreign bayonets and schooled 
by foreign teachers. The condition of our 
masses is intellectually deplorable and 
economically miserable ; our women arc 
still in l^ondage and do not enjoy the 
freedom which has been won by their wes- 
tern sisters ; our domestic masters the 
prince apvd priest are still in saddle ; caste 
and privilege arc still holding sway : yet 
it is not true that taken all in all we are 
^cally a ])aclvward pcojile. Even in tlicse 
matters wc find that the dilference between 
us and the 'advanced^ nations of the world 
is one of degiee only. Ca^ste and privilege 
rule in the United States as rnueli as 
in India. There is nothing in our history 
which can be put on the same level as the 
lynching of the negroes, ^the lynching of 
Mr. Little, the deportation of,Bisbee miners 
and other incidents of a similar nature 
indicative of race hatred and deep-rooted 
colour prejudice. No nation in the world 
^an claim an idealistic state of society , 
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in which everything is of the best. On the 
other hand, there are certain matters in 
which comoarlson is to our advantage. 
Even with the advance of drunkenness 
under British rule vve are yet a sober 
nation ; our standards of j)crsunal and 
domestic liygienc arc' iiuieli higher than 
those of the western jK‘^>j)le ; our stan- 
dards of life vvMih simpler and iU)bler ; our 
social ideals niore liumane ; atul our ^piri- 
iual liankeriiigs infmitely superior. As a 
nation we iU) not believe in war or militar- 
ism or e\angtasm. \Vc do ni.)t force our 
views on olliers ; vve have uiore toleration 
for other ])e(>i)le's opinions and beliefs than 
any other nation in t!u‘ world lias; wc have 
not yet aeajuired that craze for possessions 
and for sheer luxurious aiid riotous life 
which marks the modern pharisees of 
the West. Our people, .according to tlieir 
ef>nccptions, means and opportunities 
are kindly, lios])itable, gentle, law- 
abiding, mutually helpful, full of rcs[)ect 
for others ami peaee-h' hig. It is in 
fact the existence of these tpialilies to an 
abnornifd extent tliat has eontril)uled 
to our political and eeoiiumic exploitation 
l»y others. 

In Jmruj eajjitalisin and laudlord- 
isni have not yet develojnd to tlic same 
extent as they Inive taniong the civilixe<l 
nations of the West, The West is in revolt 
against ea]>italism and landlordism, Wc do 
not cl a ini that liefore tlie advent of the 
Britisli there was no capitalism or land- 
lordism in India. But wc do contend that 
tliough there was a certain amount of 
rivalry and competition I)etwceii tlie different 
castes, within the castes there was much 
more co-operation and fellowd'celing than 
there has ever been in the West. Our 
native governments and their underlings 
the landlords did exact a high price from 
the village comniunities for the privi- 
lege of cultivating their lands, but withij;i 
the village there was no mter sc compe- 
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tition either between the tillers of the soil 
or between the pursuers of crafts. The gulf 
between the rich and the poor was not so 
marked as it is to-day in the West. 

Under the British rule and since its intro- 
duction, 1 owever, things have considerably 
changed. Without adopting the best 
feataires of modern life, we have been forced 
by circuins'cances, political and economic, 
to give up the best of our own. Village 
communities have been destroyed ; joint 
and corporate bargaining has given place 
to individual transactions ; every bit of 
land has been separately measured, mark- 
ed and taxed ; common lands divided ; 
the price of land has enormously risen 
and rents have gone up abnormally. The 
money-lender, who before the advent of 
British rale, had a comparatively subordi- 
nate [)osition in the village community, 
has suddenly conic to occupy the first 
place, lie owns the best lands and the 
best houses and holds the bodies and souls 
of the agriculturistvS in mortgage. The 
villages which used to be generally homo- 
geneous in population, bound to each other 
by ties of race, l>lood and religion, have 
become heterogeneous, with non-descript 
people of all kinds, all races and all reli- 
gions who have accjuircd land by purchase. 
Competition has taken the place of co- 
operation. A country where social co- 
operation and social solidarity reigned 
at least within castes, within villages and 
within urban areas has been entirely 
disrupted and disintegrated by unlimited 
and tmcontrollcd com[)etition. 

India never knew any poor’ laws ; she 
never needed any, nor orphan asylums, nor 
old age pensions, nor widow homes. She 
had no use for organized charity. Rarely 
did any man die for want of food or 
clothing, except in famines. Hospitality 
was open and was dispensed under a sense 
of duty and obligation and not by wa3" of 
charity or kindness. The survival of the 
fittest had no hold on our minds. We 
had no factories or workshops. People 
worked in their own homes or shops either 
with their own money or Avith money 
borrowed from the monej'-lender. The 
f4.rtisans were the masters of the goods 
they produced and unless otherwise agreed 


with the money-lender, sold them in the 
open market. The necessities of life, being 
cheap and easily procurable, the artisan 
cared more for quality than quantity. 
Their work was a source of pleasure and 
pride as well as of profit to them. Now 
everything has gone, pleasure, pride, as 
well as profit. Where profit has remained, 
pleasure and pride are gone. 

We are on the high road to a ‘distinctly 
industrial civilization’. In fact the princi- 
pal complaint of our political reformers 
and free trade economists is that the British 
(Government has not let us proceed on that 
road, at a suflicicntly rapid pace and that 
in doing so thej" have been dominated by 
their own national interests, more than 
b^^ our own good. We saw that other 
nations were progressing hy following the 
laws of industrial development, and quite 
naturally, we also wanted to prosper by 
the same method. This War has opened 
our e^^es as it has opened those of the 
rest of the world and we have begun 
to feel that the goal that we were 
seeking so far led to perdition and not 
salvation. This makes it necessar}^ for the 
Indian politicians and economists to 
review their ideas of political progress. 
What arc we aiming at ? Do we want to 
rise, in order to fall ? Do we want to 
copy and emulate Europe even in its 
mistakes and blunders ? Does the road to 
heaven He through hell ? Must we make a 
wreck of our ship and then try salvage ? 
The civiliza tion of Europe, as it was so 
far known, is dying. It may take decades 
or perhaps a centur\^ or more to die. But 
DIE IT MUvST. This War has prepared a 
death-bed for it from which it will never 
rise. Upon its ruins is rising or will rise 
another civilization, which will reproduce, 
much of what was valuable and precious 
in our own with much of what we never 
had. The question that we want to put 
to our compatriots is. Shall we prepare 
ourseh’^es for the coming era, or shall ’'we 
bur\’^ ourselves in the debris of the expiring 
one ? We have no right to answer it for 
others, but our answer is clear and un- 
equivocal. We will not be a party to any 
scheme which shall add to the powers of 
the capitalist and the landlord and will 
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intA'ccluce and accentuate the evils of the 
expiring industtial civilization into our be- 
loved country. 

V/e are not unaware that according 
to the judgment of some thinkers, 
amongst them Carl Marx, a country must 
pass throagh the capitalistic mill, before 
the proletariat conics to its own. We 
don’t believe in the truth of this theory, 
but even if it be true We will not conscious- 
ly help in proving it to be true. The 
existing social order of Europe is vicious 
and immorah It is worm-eaten. It has 
the germs of plague, disease, death and 
destitution in it. It is in a state tt{ 
decomposition. It is based on injustice, 
tyranny, o])j)ression and class rule. 
Certain pliascs of it are inherent in nur 
own system. Certain others we arc 
boiTOwing our masters, in order to 

make a comjilete mess. Wisdom and 
foresight recjiiirc that we lie forewarned. 
What we want and what we need, is not 
the power to implant in full force and in 
full idjsuar the expiring European system, 
buL, power to keep out its further develop- 
ment, witii op[)ortunilies of undoing the 
evil that has already been done, gradually 
and slowly, though assuredly and certainly. 

The (lovcrnment of India as at present 
constituted is a Covernment of capitalists 
and landlords, of both Imgland and India. 
Under the proposed Reform scheme the 
power of the former will be reduced and 
that of the latter increased. The Indo- 
British Association does not like it, not 
because it lov es the masses of India, for 
which it hypocritically and insincerely 
professes solicitude, but because in their 
judgment it reduces the profits of the 
British governing classes. We doubt if the 
scheme really docs effect even that. But if 
it does, it is good so far. 

The ugly feature of the scheme is not its 
potentialit}' in transferring the power into 
the hands of the Brahmins ( the 
power of the Brahmins as such, is gone for 
good), but in the possibility of its giving 
too much power to tac ‘ ^profiteering'’ 
class. The scheme protects the European 
merchants, it confers special privileges on 
the small European Community, it 
provides representation for the 


landlords, the Chambers of Commerce, the 
Muhfimniadans and the Sikhs. What is 
left for the general tax-pa\dng public is 
precious little. The authors of the scheme 
say it is in the interest of the general 
masses, the poor inarticulate ryot and the 
workingman that they would not give 
complete Home Rule at once. Wc wish 
we could believe in it. We wish it were 
tnie. Perhaps they mean it but our past 
experience does not justify our accepting it 
at its face value. 

Theie is, however, one thing wc cxui do, 
Wc can ask tliem for proofs l)y insisting 
on and agitating for the immediate legisla- 
tive relief oft he ryot and the middle classes. 
Wc should adopt the aims of the British 
Pabour Party as our own, start educating 
our people on those lines and formulate 
measures whic’ will secure for them real 
freedom, and not the counterfeit coin which 
passes for it. It will rciiuire years of 
education and agitation but it has to be 
doiic, no matter whetliei we are ruled 
by the British or f)y our own ] property- 
holders. Wc are not opfiOwSed to Home 
Rule. Nay, we ] press for it. In our 
judgment tlic olijcctions inged for not 
giving it at once are tlinisy and inlangil)le. 
The chief obstacles are such as have Vieen 
created or perpetuated Ipy the British 
themselves. Caste does not prevent u.s 
from having as much home rule as is 
enjoyed by the jpcople of Italy, Hungary, 
the Balkan States and some of the South 
.'Vtnerican Republics. But if we cannot 
have it at once and if the British must 
retain the power of final decision in their 
hand.s, we must [insist upon something 
Ipcing immediately done not only to educate 
the ryot but to give him economic rclid. 
So long as the British continue to refuse 
to do that, we must hold them responsible 
for all the misery that Indian humanity is 
suffering from. 

We want political power in order to 
raise the intellectual and political status of 
our masses. Wc do not want to bolster 
up the classes. Our goal is real liberty, 
equality and opjiortunity for all. We 
w’ant to avoid, if possible, the evils of the 
class struggle. We will pass through the 
mill, if we have to, but we should like tb 
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try to avoid it, and it is for that purpose 
that we want freedom to legistate and 
freedom to determine our fiscal arrange- 
ments. That is out main purfiose in our 
demand for home rule. 

II. Tiik Lnternationai. Aspect. 

We haw hO far discusvsed the Indian 
question from tiie internal or national point 
of view. But it lias an international as[>ect 
also. It is said, and we hope it is true, 
that the world is entering into an era of 
new internationalism and tiiat the old 
exclusive chauvinistic nationalism is in its 
last gasps. This war was the greatest 
social mix-up known to history. It has 
brought about the downfall of four 
monarchs and the destruction of four 
empires. The armies of the lielligerents on 
both sides contained tlie greatest assort- 
ment of races and nations, of religions 
and languages that were ever brought 
together for mutual destruction. Primari- 
ly, a fight between the .Buro})ean Chris- 
tians, it drew forth into its arena Hindus, 
Mohammedans, Buddhists, Shintos, Jews 
and Negroes of Africa and America . 

The war has produced a revolution in 
Russia, the like ol whieli was never known 
iKdore. It is now being ojienh^ vSaid that 
the Russian revolution liad as niucli in- 
ttuence on the final tlebnch of llie Central 
Powers £is the strength of the Allies and 
the resources of America. The Revolution 
has spread to (rennany and Austria and 
threatens to engulf tlw whole otlvurope. 
It has given birth to a new order ol 
society aglow with the spirit of a new and 
elevated kind of internationalism. This 
internationalisu must liave for its founda- 
tion justice and self-determination for all 
])eopies, regardless of race or religion, creed 
or color. The new international link 
between different nations must be supplied 
by co-operation, as agaiiivSt competition, 
and by mutual trust and helpfulness, in 
])lace of distrust and exploitation of the 
weaker l)v the stronger. The only other 
tdternatives arc reaction, with the cer- 
tainly of even greater wars in the near 
future, and Bolshevism. 

Now, nobody knows what Bolshevism 
represents. The Socialists themselves are 


divided over it. The advanced wing is 
enthusiastic ; the moderates are denouncing 
it. The Liberals and Radicals are free to 
recognise that it has brought about a tiew 
spirit into the affairs of men, which is 
going to stay find substantially influence the 
future of the world. The stand-patters 
rlenouncc it in the strongest possible terms. 
They represent and calumniate it to their 
heart's content, call it by all sorts of 
names and are moving heaven and earth’ 
to exterminate it. But we feel that only 
radical changes in the existing order will 
stem its tide. The Socialists and Radicals 
want to infike the most of it, while the 
Imperifilist Liberals and Conservatives 
want to give as little as is comjiatible with 
the safety of the existing order in which 
they arc supreme. The struggle will take 
some time to end, but that it shall end in 
favour of the new spirit no one doubts. 

The only way to meet Bolshevism is to 
concede to the different peoples of the earth, 
now being bled and exploited, their rights. 
Otherwise the discontented and exploited 
countries of the earth will be the best 
breeding centers for it. India must come 
into its own soon or else not even the 
Himalayas can cflectually bar the entry of 
Bolshevism into India. A contented, self- 
governed India may be proof against it ; 
a discontented, dissatisfied, oppressed India 
would ]x-rha])S oiler the most fertile field. 
We hope the B fitish statesmen are alive to 
the situation. 

But that is not the onl}^ way to look at 
the international importance of India. 
By its geograi)liioal situation, it is the 
connecting link between the Near East and 
the Far East, and the clearing house for 
the trade of the world. Racially, it holds 
the balance between the European Aryans 
and the ^^ellow races. In any military 
conflict between the white and the yellow 
races, the |>eople of India will be a decisive 
factor. In a conflict of peace they will be 
a harmonising element. 

Racially, they are the kin of the 
Iiuro]>cans. By religion and culture they 
are nearer the Chinese and Japanese. 

With 70 million Moslems, India is the 
most important center of Mohammedan 
sentiment. With Christians as tlieir present 
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rulers the Hindus and Mohammedans of 
India are coming to realise that their best 
interests require a closing up of their ranks. 
There is no doubt that, come what may, 
their relations in future will be much moi*e 
cordial, friendly and mutually sympa- 
thetic than they have been in the past. 
The Hindus wiU stand by their Moham- 
medan countrymen in all their efforts to 
revive the glory of Islam, and to regain 
for it political independence. There is no 
fear of a Pan-lslamic movement, if the 
new spirit of internationalism prevails. 
If, however, it does not, the ran-Islamic 
movemc it might find a sym^iathet’c 
soul in India. Islam is not dead. It 
cannot and will not die. The only way 
to make it a foice of harmony and peace 
is to recognise its potentialities and lo 
respect its susceptibilities. The political 
independence of Islamic countries is the 
basic foundation for such a state. We 
hope that tlie statesmen of the world 
will give clieb' most earnest tliought to 
the cjuestioii and sincerely put into practice 
the principles they have lieen enunciating 
during th<' war. The case id' India will 
be an acid test. 

A haT)))y India will make a valuable con- 
tribution to the evolution of a better and 
more improved humanity. An uiiliappy 
India will be a clog in the wheels of 
progress. It will not be easy for the 
masters ot India to rule it on the old 
lines. If not reconciled, it might jirove the 
pivot of the next war. A happy India 
will be one of the brightest spots in the 
British Commonwealth. A discontented 
India will be a cause of standing shame 
and a source of never-ending trouble. 


With a republican China in the north- 
east, a constitiuitmal Persia in the 
north;;west and a Bolshevist Russia in the 
not remote north, it will be extremely 
foolish to attempt to rule India despoti- 
cally. Not even the gods can do it. It is 
not j)ossil)le even if the legislature devotes 
all its sittings to the drafting and passing 
of one hundred coercion acts. The peace 
of the world, international harmony, and 
good-wili, the good name of the British 
Commonwealth, the safely of the Empire 
as sucli (leniand the peaceful introduction 
anti development of democracy in India. 

1 he following remark of the New York 
Tribune deserves the best ctinsideration of 
the British statesmen. 

It 18 an im])r.*SRivc, anti, we say, a 

somewhat startling re tUet ion that two of the 
greatest members of the freest ami most 
cnlightcued L of the world ure practically 
the only t\v<< eomi tries in tie world still 
governed by irresponsible .uitoeracy. Even 
Russia and China have become at least theoreti- 
cal (lemoeracies. CermaitV is at this moment 
organizing a reptddie, and 1‘cisia and Turkey 
profess to 1.)e eoiistitnlional n’onarchks ; w'hilc 
India and Egypt ahme remain under administra.- 
tions not accountable to the people. That is of 
course not to say that they are not governed 
for the benefit of the people. We Irelieve that 
they arc, to a much greater extent than some 
countries which have nominally democratic 
governments. Hut that is not sutricient. Your 
licnevoleul despotism may be ilu* Ix'.st possible 
government ; s(; long as your dcs])ot remains 
benevolent. Hut you have no assurance of any 
vsuch j)erseverance of the saints. 

Supreme wisdom wa.s expressed in Jdneoln*$ 
formula, Tlie jjcople were to be governed, not 
merely ior the ))eo])le, but also by the people, 
and not merely by the people, but also lor the 
people. 

Lajpat Rai. 


HOW TO SERVE OUR VILLAGIi 


I T is often said that owing to want of 
funds the condition of our villages 
cannot be improved. It may be 
partly true. But the root, cause is to be 
sought in the want of tiue and earnest 
desire for improvement rather than that of 
mon^y or some other similar things. 
Should anybody really want to serve his 
village let him take first his residence in 


a corner of the village and then the lesson 
frojn the account of a true and ideal worket 
given 1>elow which will speak for itself. 

The account forms one of the birth stories 
of Buddha and it briefly runs as follows 
{Jataka, No. HI ; Fauslioll, Vol. I, P. 
191 )):- 

Ouce upon a time there was a house- 
holder named Magha-manaya who regular- 
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ly kept the live commandments of the 
Buddhists. In the village in which 
Magha-manava lived there were just thirty 
families. One day the men of these 
families standing in the middle of the 
village were transacting the affairs of their 
village. The place on which M ngha-manava 
was standing had been made comfortable 
by ffimself l>y removing the dust from it. 
But there came up another and took his 
stand there. Magha-manava made another 
place comfortable for himself, but it was 
also taken by another. Again and again 
he began afresh until he had made 
comfortable standing places for every 
man there. Another time lie built a hall 
with seats and jars of water inside for the 
public or the strangers who might come to 
the village. Thus, as time w^ent on, he 
won the hearts of the villagers who began 
to follow him always. Magha-manava 
inculcated in them the five Buddhist 
Commandments^ and used to go about 
with them doing various good \vork». 
Now it came to pass that the villagers 
always in the company of Magha-manava 
getting up early and taking there different 
tools in their hands used to remove all 
stones out of the way that lay in the four 
highways and other roads of the village ; 
they cut down the trees thtit stood in the 
way of the vehicles ; then made rougli 
places smooth, built causeways, and dug 
water-tanks ; they built also a hall for the 
public, gave gifts to deserving persons, and 
kept their Commandments perfectly. 

Before this when the villagers used to 
drink wine and commit murder and so 
forth, the village headman was very 
fortunate to make a lot of money not only 
by the dues paid by them for their jars of 
liquor, but also by the fines imposed upon 
them* He now naturally thought that it 
was Magha-manava that had put a stoj) 
to murder and other crimes by j^ersuading 
the villagers to keep the Commandments 
and thus stopped his earnings also. So he 
went and reported falsely to the king that 
there was a gang of robbers committing 
destruction of the whole village, and in 

* Abstinence from life-slaughter, from theft, 
frpm adultery, from lying and from spirituous 
liquors. 


accordance with the order from the king 
he brought before him all the rnen arrested 
as prisoners. The king without any 
inquiry into the matter sentenced the 
poor folks to be trampled to death by an 
elephant. The officers made them He 
down in the ro^^al courtyard and an 
elephant was brought accordingly. It 
goes without saying that Magha-manava 
was one of these accused and sentenced 
persons. He said to them exhorting : 
‘‘Bear in your mind, brothers, the five 
Commandments. Love the slanderer, the 
king and the elephant equally, as you love 
your own body ; love them all as you love 
your own friends They did so. 

Now the elephant though led by the 
royal officers to the best of their might 
wpuld not approach the men, but turned 
awa)^ trumpeting loudl 3 ^ Elephants after 
elephants were brought up, but with no 
better result. It was then thought that 
the men might have had some drug in 
their persons and that was the reason why 
the elephants could not trample them. So 
a thorough search was made but nothing 
of the kind was found. It was then 
suggested again that there must have 
been some sort of mantm or spell that 
they were muttering, and it must be known. 
Accordingly they were all summoned before 
the king and it was put to them if they 
had finv spell. Magha-manava replied in 
the affirmati e. “Tell, then, what it is,“ 
said the king, and Magha-manava 
answerd : “Sire, we have no other spell 
than this, that we are thirty men in all, we 
never kill any living being, we never take 
what is not given to us, we do not commit 
adultery, we do not tell a lie, nor do we 
drink any strong liquor ; on the other 
hand, we give our friendly feeling towards 
all beings, we give what we have to give, 
we level roads, we dig tanks and build a 
hall for the public this is, O king, our 
spell, or protection or advantage as you 
may call it.’’ 

Well pleased \yas the king with them, he 
gave them all the wealth in the slanderer’s 
house making him their slave ; he gave 
them also the elephant and the village as 
well in which they lived. 

VlDHUvSHBKHARA BUATTACHARYA. 
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SHOULD BRAHMOS CALL THEMSELVES HINDUS ? 


T he (Juestion has been raised as to 
whether a person of Hindu lineage 
who contracts a marriage under 
Act III of 1872 (Civil Marriages Act) 
and has consequently to make a declaration 
that he is not a Hindu is guilty of any 
moral cowardice or delinciuency in 
repudiating the religion of his ancestors. 
The members of the theistic or Brahmf> 
Samaj (except those belonging to rhe Adi 
or original sect) marry under this Act, 
and on their l)ehalf it has been contended 
that if they make the declaration know !ng 
that they arc Hindus, they arc moraily 
guilty, ])ut if they do not believe them- 
selves to be Hindus, the}" arc fjuite 
justified in making it. This contention 
is of course perfectly correct, l)ut the 
ipiestion to which pointed attention has 
been drawn by one of the most learned 
and.rCvSpected meml>ers of Ihc Adi Samaj 
still remains to be answered, viz , 
whether Brahmos of the more advanced 
sects can conscientiously call themselves 
Hindus. The opinion of this gentleman 
seems to be, that they not only can, but 
should call themsehes Hindus, in oi*der 
to get the benefit of the prestige that 
attaclies to the name of Hindu, and 
because Hinduism does not necessarily 
connote idolatry. When those who 
make the declaration really feel in their 
hearts how dear the cognomen of Hindu 
ought to be to every one of Hindu origin, 
instead of re|)udiating the glorious 
national appellation, and submitting 
to the misrepresentation of foreigners, 
who take every Hindu to be an idolator, 
they will learn to take pride in it. Within 
the broad bosom of Hinduism, continues 
the gentleman alluded to above, there 
are various sects— id olators at the one 
end and pure theists a : the other — but 
that is no reason why we should recant 
our glorious heritage. To this the 
objection has been raised, and rightly, 
that for the masses of its votaries, 


Hinduism not only connotes idolatry, 
but also caste, and those who consider 
the institution of caste to be immoral 
connot conscientiously call themselves 
Hindus. The question therefore ultimately 
resolves itself into this— Is caste essential 
for Hinduism ? 

It is a vast fiucstion, and cannot lie 
sois'ed in a few words. Nevertheless 
some broad observations may be made, 
})ointing the tvay to solution. The Adi 
Samaj has fcamially renounced Image- 
worship, i>iit not so caste, and this, w"e 
believe, is the crux of the situation. There 
is tcavSou foi this conservatism cm the 
part of tk»c Adi Samaj on the question 
of caste, in spite of its evident sympathy 
with reform. Ever since the Hindus have 
come to be known by that name, Varna 
Dharma or caslc has fonacd an essential 
and inseparable element of Hinduism. 
It is therefore called Brahmanism, in 
wdiich the suprema(!y of the Brahmin as 
the head of the social hierarchy is recog- 
nised, as distinguished from the religion 
of the ancient Inclo-Arya^'s, founded upon 
the Veda. The expression Wedic Hindu’ 
is really a misnomer and a contradiction 
in terms, for in the Vedic age there were 
no Hindus. The religion of the Aryans 
of the early Vedic age consisted of sacrifices, 
hut they had no idols, no temples, and 
no caste, at least in the sense in which the 
word came to be understood in later 
times. Caste came into being in the 
later Vedic age, sometime bclore the 
rise of Buddhism. The earliest Buddhistic 
literature shows that it was already in 
full vogue, though of course it was then 
in a much more fluid condition, and its 
ramifications had not been so endless 
as now. The latest theory, started by 
Mr. Havel 1, regarding idolatry is that 
it came to India through the Bactrian 
Greeks, wlio professed Mahayana 
Buddhism and allowed their native 
love of idolatry full play in the Glw- 
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<lhara sculptures. Certain it is that after 
the downfall of Buddhism, when neo- 
Braliafnanism took its rise, it took 
over all the idolatry of the Buddhists, and 
set up temples for its gods. But Hindu 
philosophy gave the fullest scope to the 
human mind, and compelled none to be 
an image-worshipper. The Shastras 
contain numerous expositions of the 
doctrine of idolatry, and everywhere 
it is recognised to be only a means to an 
end — ^the concentration of the mind— and 
nowhere has it been made obligatory 
upon all ; on the contrary, it has been 
universally admitted that it is not 
intended for cultivated minds, the higher 
Adhikaris, and that the supreme Brahman 
is formless. While the position of a 
patriotic and enlightened person of 
Hindu origin desiring to call himself a 
Hindu is not therefore complicated by 
insuperable conscientious scruples in respect 
to idolatry, his position in regard to 
the institution of caste is not so free from 
doubt ; for a Hindu must be affiliated to 
some caste or other, and he can abjure 
it only when he renounces the world and 
becomes a sannyasin. But so long as 
he is in the world, lie must belong to some 
caste and obvserve the rules of that caste 
in regard to food and marriage. If he he 
a Hindu of the more fidvanced type, he 
may call himself a Hindu and yet observe 
none of the restrictions as to food and 
marriage and may cat prohibited food cund 
marry outside his caste for both of which 
])ractices sanction may be found in the 
ancient history of Hinduism. But furtJier 
than this he cannot go, for he must belong 
to some caste or other if he is to retain 
the name of Hindu, and history furnishes 
no instance of a Hindu who has not been a 
member of a caste licfore his retirement 
from the world as a wandering monk. 
Having stated the position of the con- 
scientious abjector in tlie matter of calling 
himself a Hindu as clearly as possible, let 
UvS now' see if his objection can be reason- 
ably met. Now we all know that even 
orthodox Hindus of the modem times 
regard themselves as the lineal descendants 
of the Vedic Aryas, and however much the 
tefct of tlie Rig Veda may be tortured, we 


do not get any clear trace of caste before 
we come to the Purusha Sukta of the 
tenth Maudala of the Rig-Veda. Class 
divisions there may have been, as among 
the Iranians of the Zend-Avesta, but 
certainly among the Vedic Aryas there 
was no caste as we understand it. This 
much being clear, a patriotic Hindu may 
refuse to admit caste distinctions and yet 
argue that he is a good Arya of the old 
Vedic t^^pe, and since the religion of the 
Vedic Aryans is regarded by the modern 
Hindus as synonymous with Hinduism, thus 
justifying its title of Sanatana Dharma or 
everlasting religion, he has as good a title 
to pass for a Hindu as anyone else. That 
this is the position of many persons who 
arc still within the orthodox fold admits 
of no doubt. But with these persons it is 
yet a mere intellectual conviction, to which 
they have not the courage to give practical 
eftect by openly renouncing caste. Small 
bodies of advanced Hindus have formed 
themselves into associations, like the Arj^an 
Brotherhood Association of Bombay, who 
profess to have definitely cut off their 
connection with caste. The Arya Saniaj 
also profcvsses lo have done this, but in 
practice, weai-ctold, caste is not entirely 
ignored. The point of these social reform 
movements HcvS in the fact that though 
they do not recognise caste, those who have 
joined them regard themselves as Hindus, 
and would call themselves by no other, > 
name. 

It may be asked, what remains of 
Hituluism, as its distinctive feature, if caste 
l)e abolished ? The answer is not so difficult 
as it seems, if we have only the com*age to 
face it. Hinduism, as wc know, is not a 
credal, but an ethnic religion, and an ethnic 
religion is niiich more plastic and malleable 
tlian a credal religion with its set dogmas 
£iTid formulari^ Since the extinction of 
the ancient Gripks and Romans, Hinduism 
is tlie only great ethnic religion of the 
modem world, Mahomedanism, Chris- 
tianity, and Budjiliism being all religions 
of the credal type. Though these religions 
have a fixed creed, we find that a great 
deal of individual liberty of conscience 
is now allowed in Christianity in particular 
and if contemporary Eurapean writers 
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are to believed, Christianity is a decaying 
religion, and a very small proportion of 
educated men who pass for Christians 
really believe in the Christian creed. ln> 
spite of this, few Europeans hesitate to 
call themselves Christians, though they 
may haw no faith in the dogmas of 
Christianity. They would justify their 
position, if such justification were wanted, 
by pointing to the fact that Christianity 
does not connote a set of dogmas exclusivily 
but also a cartain type oi inilturc and 
racial development, JVusons belonging 
to the Christian races of Europe and 
America, inheriting the culture and tra- 
ditions associated with tliesc races, an<! 
subject to tlu: historic evolution whicli 
tliey havf’ undergone, are as imieh 
entitled to call themselves Christians 
as dogmatic fcillowcrs of the Christian 
creed. U IS for this reason tliat an Indi.'in 
Christian will, witli the majority of 
European Christians, remain so in name 
only, aiK. will not be treated socially as 
one of their lirotherhood. Now if tliose 
Oiristians of Europe and America who 
do .not conform to the ('liristnan creed 
do not care to repudiate the name ol' 
Christhm, why should persons of Hindu 
origin, wlio are not recjuired to adhere 
to any definite creed at all, feel impelled 
t^ recant llie name of Hindu, simply 
ll&rause tlicy do iu)i observe caste- 
distinctions ? d'hey may say, with far 
more justice than ChrisLians, that 
lliiiduisni is mainly a social system, 
and is the name given to a special tyf>e of 
culture. The word religion is not the 
same as the Dharma of the Hindus. To 
a Hindu, Dharma means the whole duty 
of man, and the snmtotnl of liis duties 
to self, family, society and tlic worhi 
constitutes liis religion. Hinduism also 
denotes a special etiinie grou},), wliose 
habitat is India, and wliich has l>een 
gradually formed out of the mixture of 
tiic original Aryans who migrated to 
Bharatavarslia with the ancient Dravidian 
and other non-Aryan rae .s of India. The. 
culture of this composite ethnic group — 
every great race in the world is a complex 
of various racial strands, and axi absolute- 
ly 'pure' race is a xnyth-^entres round 
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the >Sanskrit language and literature, 
from which it derives all its traditions, 
and also all the innumerable associations 
of kinshi|), vague, uiulefinable, vet ])ower- 
ful, whieli unite this group in a bond of 
cultural affinity, and distinguish it from 
other similar groups, (hie can very well, 
it seems to us, call liimself a Hindu in this 
sense, even ‘ though he rejiudiates t%vo of 
its most common featnres, e. g., idolatry 
and caste witliout jiroving false to his 
eonseienee. He may not be a Hindu in 
tile generally accepted sense, but he need 
nol i'vd anv violent cjualms or com- 
punctious visitings of conscience for 
refusing to subscribe to mass-opinion in 
a matter of vital iinjx •rtanee to liis indivi- 
dual self. 

What, then, wifi be the distinctive 
filature of ins Hinduism ? The tinswer is 
dear, rest of tlie world, he will 

still be a Hindu, for he does not subscribe 
to atiy parlietdar creed, and belongs to 
;i special ethnic group, inherits a distinct 
tv])e of culture, and is the product of a 
definite liistorie ( s'olutii.a In all these 
respects, he has a peetdiarity wliieli marks 
him off Iroin tlie followers of the 
other religions of the world, and endows 
him witii a, distinct personality. IHs 
religious indivitluality will thus be 
preserved by a kind ' negative process 
which is known in logic as division by 
(lieliot(nny. He is ind a Mahornedan, 
with wlioni he shares eerlain ethnic and 
llngnistie ehnraeteri^d i<*s, because he has* 
no creed, however sliort ; lie is not a. 
Buddhist, with whom lie possesses strong 
euhural, but iieltlicr linguistic nor racial 
afiliiitv (exeejd ^vit}l a small number of 
Indian liuddhlsts ), fur the sa.me reason; 
he is not a Chrisll.an, with whom he is 
rat'iafiv but not cult tirally or I inguistieally 
allied, also for the s.'sme reason. But to 
sav tills is not to suggest that such al,]indu 
will be dislinguislied i.>y negative charac- 
teristics merely. He wfi! have a positive 
culture, tradition and raeiril inheritance 
to call liis owm, and lie will moreover have 
the glorious privilege, denied to the 
adherent of every other religion, of ^bcing 
absolutety unfettered l>y any creed in his 
intellectual and spiritual development, ^ 
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For there is this great truth in the 
earnest and feeling protest of the learned 
member of the Adi Samaj referred to 
above, who wishes all persons of Hindu 
origin to call themselves Hindus and be 
proud of it, that a people can be great 
only by thir ling greatly of iiself, and 
it is much easier to achieve greatness 
with* a, great tradition of culture, 
running along the dim vista of ages 
into the immemorial past. It may be 
said in reply that to give u]) Hinduism 
is not to deprive oneself of its ancient ctil- 
tuix, which may remain as much a living 
possession in tlie case of a convert as in 
that of a Hindu. A convert from Hinduism 
cannot, even if he would, efface his j>asi. 
He, as much as his Hindu brother, is an 
heir to the ages, and both are ei{iia11y 
entitled to take pride in theeoimtry^s noble 
past, and in the gh ries of its ancient civi- 
lisation, for India is the common mother- 
land of both. But however true this may 
be in theory, in practice the example of 
the Hindu converts to Islam shows us that 
even if the cultural ailinity be strong in 
the first generation or two of converts, 
it soon becomes weak, and gradually be- 
comes as good as extinct, by the super- 
imiK)sition of another culture, artificitillv 
grafted on the native culture. But though 
it is easy to forget, it is difficult to acquire, 
and i!i ])roporti('u as the new culture is 
great, with age-long associations and a 
special civilisation of its own, it is diilicult 
for an outsider to grow into it, and so 
long as the convert does not do so, he 
remains a mere j)ariah at the gatc^;, seeking 
entrance into a new heaven. If the new 
culture has no ancient traditions by the 
aid of which it can furnish its votaries 
with the requisite emotional sustenance, 
it may be assitnilated at once, but it will 
not confer the prestige that belongs to 
the ancient religions, and not having reach- 
ed the bed-rock of the heart by a slow 
process of hereditary evolution through 
hundreds of centuries with innumerable 
historic, social, political and spiritual 
links and inter-related associations, its 
roots will not drive deep, and the new 
culture will sit lightly on the descendants 
of the proselyte w'ho do not owe their 


religion to personal moral conviction. This 
argument, it may be urged, may be ad- 
vanced against every great missionary 
religion which at its inception must e-v 
hypothesi have been a new cult with few 
followers. But Christianity^ lived and 
]3rospcrcd by adopting the Gr&o-Koman 
culture, and the gods of classical antiquity 
and many of its fasts and festivals were 
absorbed by Catholicism under a slightly 
veiled disguise. The same may be said of 
Buddhism in relation to Brahmanism ; and 
Islam in India has likewise had to make 
terms with Hinduism in order to survive. 
Love of country, the sense of racial kinship 
and cultural affinity, iWQ much stronger in 
these days than tlicy ever were at any pre- 
vious period of history. If the new culture 
of Brahmolsm is based on the Vedanta 
philosophv, its Hindu affinity becomes 
ap]3arent. In fact, by tlic followers of every 
other religion in India Brahmos are re- 
garded as the most advanced section of 
Hindus and nothing else. Wliere is then the 
objection to call themselves Hindus, even 
if the orthodox section of the community 
refuse them this title, since they draw ‘their 
religious ius]nration from the monistic ra- 
tioiiabsm of tlic Upanishads ? Moreover, 
it is something to belong to a large com- 
munity— large in extent and numbers, and 
rich in intellectual inheritance. “Man as a 
unit ivS a ])(>or thing, physically, morally, 
intellectually. iVliility is the product of 
communities, of men formed into organ- 
isms, not of individuals.... No individual as 
an individual can achieve anything. Not 
till he feels lie is a cell in a greater and 
more enduring life can he develop.’^ (Field- 
ing Hall ). I'rom this point of view also, 
it is well to be filliliated to a great people 
like the Hindus, provided there arc no 
inseparable obstacles to be overcome. The 
heart of the patriotic Hindu yearns for 
his brotliers and sisters who, at the call of 
conseien^^e, broke away from the mother 
Church. Among these seceders are many 
of the makers of modern India. He longs 
to clasp them in his loving embrace, and 
share the common glory of their great 
names. Even the rigidly orthodox Hindu 
looks upon them as much nearer of kin 
than upon the followers of other religions. 
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Would they keep him at arm’s length, and 
repudiate their patrimony ? Let them 
renounce idolatry and caste by all means— 
there are many Hindus who are intellec- 
tually convinced of their siqn'cniely dele- 
terious effect i>n society and ndinire the 
moral courage of those who Oj)enIy abjure 
them—but let them not cease to call them- 
selves by the ancient designation of 
Hindus, so as to leave the path open for 
a reconciliation between the old and the 
new, not by a sacrifice of the essential 
elements of their faith, but ]>y refusing to 
submit to the blind orthodoxy which would 
reserve that name lor a jiarlicular l)rand 
of Hinduism, and thereby make it possible 
for ad\ anced thinkers within tlie fold to 
join hands with them for the dissennna- 
tion and uUinuitc adoption of more liberal 
views among the rank and file of the 
orthodox community leading to their open 
recognition as Hindus in the fullness of 
time. 

Tostscript ; — It would seem to inan\" 
tliat even polytheism is on the whole not 
so injurious to the country as the iiictdnis 
of cAste. The eelneated classes may render 
lip-service to the many gods of Hinduism, 
but practically they arc monotheists, and 
recognise the unity of the godhead, and 
philosu})hical Hindus sometimes go even 
further. Ihe lower classes, on the other 
hand, arc idolators all the world over, 
whether they call themselves so or not, for 
they all ])ay homage to idols, cikons, 
images, j)ictures, paintings, saints, sadhus, 
pirs, pro])heis, ancestors, spirits, relics and 
the like, and associate special spiritual 
merit with j)ilgrimages to shrines reputed 
to be sacred. The only remedy for this 
state of things is education and more 
education, as the condition of the Russian 
moujik abutidfuitly shows. In the mean- 
time wc may derive what consolation wc 
may from the thought that the rcHgiosit\^ 
of the masses has had a potent effect in 
humanising their passions and tostcring 
good will and vSympatliv >n social relations. 
The institution of caste, lOo, was pcrhai)S 


at one time a powerful factor in holding 
the Hindus together ia the face of adverse 
attacks, to which no other religion has 
been so liable. With the growth of racial 
and religious consciousness, however, tlie 
utility of caste in promoting cultural 
solidarity has vanished, and it now exerts 
a most l)ancful influence on the progress of 
the Hindus unmitigated by any rolieVing 
feature of any kind wliatsocvcr. vSo long ns 
the doctrine of promotion by merit had even 
(jualified application, some justification 
might ]>e urged for it ; but this is no longer 
the case, since caste-distinctions have 
attained absolute rigidity. With the very 
growth of th.e religious consciousness, 
again, the I ovver elasses arc becoming 
keenly conscious of tlieir Iiumihaling 
position w ithin the bosom of Hinduism, 
and tlu‘ sjfirit -i revolt ogainst irrcmovaldy 
fixed social I'arricrs is daily gaining in 
strength. If Hiiulnivsm wants to prevent 
further wo,akening of its vitality by 
defections tlirougli mass-con version, it 
must adjust itself to the iv'w situation and 
habituate itself to think of the future of 
the religion without caste as an essential 
feature of its structure. Tlie Adi Bralmio 
Saniaj, too, must gra]>])le wdth tlie problem 
of caste instead of righting shy of it. It is 
only when the great l>^'dv of the Hindus 
get accustomed to large and influential 
sections of the people calling themselves 
Hindus who neither admit [Kdytheism nor 
caste that they will, with the adaptability 
that the absence of any creed confers on 
them, begin to fed tliat neither of these 
two inSi' rtutions, whidi liave, Igy jiromot- 
ing superstition and ])revcnting solidarity, 
proved so baneful to their national .advance- 
ment, is an essentially integral factor of 
the religion they {wofess. And it is only 
when such a feeling comes to be generally 
entertained among the Hindus that 
Hinduism wall deservr to occupy the 
premier ])C)sition among tlie great world* 
religions that wa^ claim for it. 

July H), lOr.t 
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THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY COMMISSION ON INDIGENOUS SYSTEMS 

OF MEDICINE 


^^JLlOTWlTli STANDING the introduction of the 
western system of medicine, tlie nncieiit 
indigenous systems continue to e.xercise 
considerable influence over the people at large, 
and large masses of the popiikition have 
recourse to what is known as the Ayurvedic 
system among the .Hindus and Uiiani sj-stem 
among the iMusalmans. Jt is not necessary for 
our ])rcsent purpose to consider how far either 
of these systems is founded on a true scientific 
basis, for it is plainly d(‘sirable that systems 
which have in the past dccjily aflected tlie life of 
important communities, “and still exercise 
immense influence upon them, should form the 
subject of historical study and scientific 
investigation, especially as competent scholars 
are likely to be available ibr this purpose, vSir 
P. C. Kay, who lias devoted a lifetime to the 
study of chemistry, has produced a Avork on 
the history of the Hindu system of chemistry 
which has met Avitli unstinted -jiraise from 
competent scholars. Dr, Giriiidranath Mukherji 
was some years ago awarded by the I’niversity 
a research priisc for his investigations cm the 
surgical instruments of the ancient Hindus, who 
had, it seenivS, made, in quite earlv times, 
progress which Avoidd have been deemed 
considerable in luiro[)e towmrds Hic end of the 
eighteenth century, 

That tile etitiie system o( indigenous 
medicine, as practised “ in India, affords a 
fruitful field of study and investigation, is 
indeed clear from the testimony of niany 
eompeleiit authorities. Dr. Hoernie, in the 
preface to his studies in the medicine of ancient 
rndia, observes 

“Probably It will come as a surprise to many, as 
it did to myself, to discover the .anioimt of anaio'i/iicvil 
knowledge which is disclosed in the works of the 
earliest medical writers of India. Its e.xtent and 
accuracy are suri)ri.sing, when we allow lor their early 
age, probably the sixth century before < hrist, and 
their peculiar methods of difmition. In these 
circumstances, the interesting question of the relntion of 
the medicine of tlie Indian to that of die Cireeks natur- 
ally suggests itself. 'I'he po.ssibility at Ica.st of a 
de[iendence of either on the other cannot well be 
denied when we know as a liisiorical fact that two Greek 
physicians, Ktesis about 400 B. C. and Megasthenes 
abtmt 300 B. C. visited or resided in Northcrn'^India.’^ 

“Dr. Netiberger in his history of niedicmc 
(vol. 1, page GO) writes 

‘'Fhat medicine adopted Indi.in medic»a - 

merits and methods is evident from the literature. 
'I'he contact between the two civilisations first became 
intimate through the march of Alexander and 


continued unbroken through the reign of the 
Diadochi and the Roman and Byzc'intine eras. 
Alexandria, Syria, and Persia were the principal 
centres of intercourse. Indian physicians’ means and 
methods of healing are frequently mentioned ly 
Gra'co-Roman and Byzantine authors as well as many 
diseases, endemic in India but previously unknown, 
During the rule of the Abbasidcs, the Indian physicians 
attained siill greater repute in Persia, whereby Indian 
medicine became engrafted upon the Arabic, an cfficl 
which wa 3 hardly increa.sed by the Arabic dominion 
over India. Indian influence under the guise of 
Arabic medicine was felt anew in the We.st. The 
apparently spontaneous appearance in Sicily in tlie 
15th century of rhino-plastic siir^,ery bespeaks a long 
period of Indo- Arabian influence. 'I'he plastic surgery 
of the iQth century was .stimuLited by the example of 
Indian nielhvids ; the first occasion being the news 
derived from India that a man of the brick -makers^ 
eastc, had, by means of a flap from the skin of the 
forehead, fashioned a substitute for the nose of a 
native " 

“Similar tcsiimony is furnished from a very 
(lilferenl quarter. The late Snrgeoii-Gcheral 
Sir Panky Lukis, soinetiiiie Priiieipial of thi. 
Medical C(.>llegc, Calcutta, and later Director- 
General of tlie Indian .Medical Service, said in 
the course of one of ids public utterances 

“I wish to impress upon yam most strongly that you 
should nut run away with the 'dea that everything 
that good in the way of. medicine is contained 
within Uh; ringed fence of allopathy or w'cstern 
medicine. 'Fhc longer I remain in India and the 
more ! ^ec of the country and the people, the more 
convinced 1 am that many of the empirical methods of 
treatment adopted by the Vaids and Hakims are of 
the greatest value, and there is no doubt whatever 
that their ancestors knew ages ago many things 
wliich arc novv-a-days being brought forward as new 
discoveries. For instance, during the last few years, 
there has been a considerable amount of talk about 
what is known depurating, that is to say, the 
depriving of the wstem of salt. This arose from 
certain experiments carried out by Widal and Javal as 
a result of which it is recognised that in all cases of 
drop-')' tlie greatest benefit can be obtained by 
reslriv.ting )'our patients to an entirely salt-free 
dietary. There is nothing new in this. This was 
known lliousands of years ago in the East, and any 
Hakim would have tc>Id you long before VVidal or 
Java! made their experiments that salt is contra-indicat- 
ed in all dropsical afTection.s.’’ 

“Equally emphatic is the assertion of Dr. 
Harold Brown, formerly of the Indian 
Medical Service, that There are a great many 
indigenous drugs which are of extreme utility 
but are little known to the students of western 
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lu^didne.’ Ko arguments are needed to 
establish the position that a system which is 
described in these terms by some of tbe most 
distinguislied exponents of the western system 
of medicine should be cultivated in an Indian 
university from the point of view of a liistorical, 
critical ai^d scientific stiuleiu. We do net 
suggest that, in a university of a modern type, 
it would be correct to establish decrees and 
diplomas in ancient systems of nic\lieine with a 
view to authorise the recipients to niuUr*rike the 
practice of their jiroiession. Hut we maiiiiain 
that these vsystcins of medieine earcihl 

investigation in an Indian univers ity iVom the 
point of view already indicate*!, 'fhe result ot 
such a study would be to throw light on their 
origin and growth, the true of their strne 

lure and development. If adeipiate prnvibi* u is 
made for this juarpose in the rceonst it uted 
Ihiiversitv, it is nc‘t unreasonable to h( pe Ih.at 
the exponents oi the indigenous systei 's ol 
medicine will gradually become linked v. 'th 
students trained aci'onling t(» the 
approved >vr* tern inetlmds. I'he former will re- 
cognise that though their ancient system rea.ehed 
llie licight of a systematising, ’heoiising s -hool 
ot thought, it lacked the ircedoin of individual 
action esscifJal to tlic fnirsults of real science 
and its evolution wtis ]>rcmaturely arrested by 
ail tinscient ilie veneraiitm I'or iK'irilied <}ng!nas, 
d h f modernists, as \ve may call tlnan, will, on 
1 he other hand, realise tlia t the incient s\stcin 
possessed an imposing .^tmeture of empirical 
knowledge and technical achievement which 
cannot be safely ignored even in these days of 
rapid progress.” — Vol. V, eh. XLII. 

“The chairs of pharmacology and of the 
history of merlicine are desirable on general 
grounds ; but they are al; o desirable because it 


is in connection with tlieir leaching that effect 
should be given to the demand, fully justified, 
that the ancient systems of Indian medkhie 
should recci\e attention by the Ihiiversity of 
Calcutta. 

“It is clearly imjiossiblc that we slniuld ask 
the university to niulcrlake to train students tin 
systems wliich ignore wliat has been done in 
.’cieuec .and iriedicine for centuries, although 
they have preserved valuable knowdedge! As 
Sir Saukaran Nair, the Mciubcr for eilueation, 
pointed out n a s|>cech (»f iMarch 21th, IblS, at 
the Ayurvedic and Tnani 1'ibl>i Lhdlcgc at Delhi, 
tlicsliid.y of modern sciences is indispensable for 
inedicii;-' 

“I I is lixcelUaicy Lord I’entland struck the 
•<ainc note in a speech recently delivered at Ine 
opening oi’ the Ayurvedic hospital in the 
Cochin Si a It' . - 

“iMedicice, ' he said, ’‘v, hcthci' it Ik called 
Ayurvedic, { a. mi, or wcsicrn, must ibllow the 
s.ar.ic inctln mIs and ihc same aims and submit 
to th*' same 1 >s....an\ system of medicine 

must IK coro’icicd with <‘\'crv adv.ancc in the 
,'jllicd sciences such ascliemist r\ atul jdiysiology,” 

“ flu re is an o])vious .and pri>inising desire 
,at the pivsiaii inometit among the numerous 
adlicrcnts of ( hesc syst vius loi closer touch with 
modern scientific mctliods. In lime no d()uhl 
I lie V w’ ill be able to make available for the 
practitioners (‘f wasvcrn nn dicitie the traditional 
knowk'dge which is ot real value; and will 
.eject, as western nicdicliic continually rejects, 
tluKse theories w'hich arc mere survivals, and 
eaunol stand the lest of experience. The 
distinctioa ))t tween Indinn and western 
'svstcnis’ of medicine wall ;lu.. disapjicar.” — \’ol. 
v; Ch. XLJV. X. 
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(1) Desire for Secondary Education— 
its origin. 

N the West, tlic desire for inercased faci- 
lities for secondary education dr.iws its 
strength from a belief that, under the 
stress of modern life, the alertness of mind 
which a good education mj;iv engender, and 
the steadiness which it may inipari both to 
judgment and character, arc of increasing 
value alike to tlie individual and to the 
community. The economic and social condi- 
tions of to-day are liable, by reason of forces 
which arc workhvide in their range of opora- 
tiou, to unforeseen fluctuation and change. They 


offer therefore newv oppf>rtunit ics to resourceful 
initiative and attach heavy disqualification to 
ignorance and unj>re]>arcdn('ss. f or this reason 
the whole nation is concerned in so improving 
its educational eqiiipmcnt ffmri the primary 
school to the ( niversity as to increti>se the 
numricT of trained minds and rigorous personali- 
ties at its command. 

“The individual also feels the need ami ad- 
vantage of better education. As industry and 
commerce extend, and as fdie functions of public 
administration grow more complex, a young 
man has a wader choice of careers. As a n?le, 
however, he nc^ds a good education? to take 
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advantage of the choice The demand grows 

for schools which give a good education at a 
low fee. ■ 

“But, though private individuals profit by 
having such a school within reach, the advant- 
age is not only theirs. The community gains 
from the average stand anl of training being 
raised ’ — Vf . T. Ch. VIII. 

^(2) Neglect of the ablest youths — 
a national loss. 

“The neglect of the ablest youths in the most 
critical years of their lives is, indeed, not only 
the most disheartening, but the most dangerous 
feature of the educational life of Bengal. I'or 
the fate and fortunes of every people depend upon 
the opportunities which it affords to its ablest 
sons, who must be the leaders and guides of the 
next generation in every held of national acti- 
vity. If their minds are sterilised, if their 
intellectual growth is starved and stunted, the 
nation will as sureW suffer as it will if it neglects 
the material resources which nature has bestowed 
upon it. It is almost a truism to that the 
progress of cver^" n.'ition depends largely upon 
the abundance, the character and the training 
of its exceptionally giftetl men. And while a 
soundly-devised educational s^^stem will not 
neglect the training of the ordinar3' mass of men, 
any system stands self-condemned which fails 
to make itself fi means of selecting men of promise 
and of affording to them every possible opportu- 
nity of bringing their j)o\vers to full fruition, 
not for their own advantage alone, but for the 
eommoiuvcaUh.”— Vol, I, Ch, XIII. 

(3) Tho Historical Method of Study. 

“The historical method has come to be, during 
the last hundred years, so vital an element in 
all serious thought , and the historical point of 
view is so essential an element in the equipment 
of the leaders of an 3' society which is to plai" an 
effective part in political development, that we 
feel the deficienev of the historical studies 
in the UniAxrsity S3'Stein of Bengal to be a real 
danger. There is no point at which there is 
a greater need for the importation of a more 
scientific and liberal method into the teaching, 
and no aspect of the training of the eductited 
classes of Bengal which needs more careful 
attention.”— Vol. I. Ch. XIM. 

(4) The Spirit of the Time. 

“More penetrating than words written or 
spoken is the spirit of the time. And that spirit 
challenges many traditional submissions; awa- 
kens new longings .after self-realisation ; tears 
off the mask of authorit y which is worn b3^ some 
ancient traditions; and sends a curretil of dis- 
quiet .and unrest even into the recesses of the 
home. Aroused l\v such a challenge, conser- 
vatism shows itself in self-defence the more con- 
servative. And, in retort, innovation wears 
its^ most defiant look. The current, which in 
some uatu|;cs stimulates individualism, ma3" for 


a time polarise old and new ideas in the sphere 
of women’s education in Bengal. But there are 
signs of a desire for some adjustment betweeeu 
the new ideals and the old, and for some accom- 
modation between what the West offers and 
what the East can teach.”— Vol. I, Ch. V, 

(6) Western political ideas must elTect social 
transformation in the zenana. 

“ the demand of women for political rights 

in western countries is not due to, though it has 
been facilitated b3q the improved education of 
women : there have been periods in western 
history when women, in important circles of 
socict3q were just as well educated as men, 
without any such results. The modern women’s 
movement in all western countries, which has 
gone far in Britain onh' because Britain is 
politically further advanced than most other 
countries, is the inevitable consequence of the 
political ideas which have been adopted in 
western lands during the last hundred 3"ears. 
Sooner or later, in ever3^ country which adopts 
these ideas, the question of the position and 
rights of women must iiievilabU" be raised; for 
in every land whicli has accepted them, these 
ideas have brought about a gradual, and some- 
times a sudden and violent, social transfor- 
mation. 

“It is not, therefore, b\’ merely denying an 
efficient educarion to women that great social 
changes can be averted. Thc^v may be delayed 
bx"- such means, though perhajis only" at the 
cost of a widening gulf between the thoughts 
and aims of men and women. But social 
eh.anges, which must ultimately" be of a far- 
reaching character, can only" be prevented by 
sliutting the door (if that were possible) against 
the political theories and methods of the West. 
The process o" change must be painful. It 
cannot be made in one sphere of life, the political, 
without ultimately affecting all the rest ; and if 
it is to be carried out without the most tragic of 
domestic misunderstandings, it can only be by 
giving to women that degree of education which 
will enable them, in partnership with their men, 
gradually and healthily to adjust the conditions 
of Indian life to the needs of a new age. 

“ For themselves, they" [educated Indians] 

have accepted the ideas of the West, more or less 
fully. Many of them are even eager to give 
practical expression in the institutions of India 
to those political ideas and systems of the West 
Avhich haA"c, xvherever tiuw have been adopted, 
been the provoking cause of a radical transfor- 
mation, often painful, in the whole social order. 
Vet tliev long to be able to say" to the tide of 
advancing change, when it approaches the 
pvrditb, ‘thus far and no further.’ But this is 
not a permanently" defensible attitude. The 
only solution must be a resolute attempt to 
achieve a real symthesis, not in women’s 
education alone, between the ideas and traditions 
of the West and the ancient and rooted ideas 
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traditions of India. But this reconciliation 
ol eastern and western ideas cannot be limited 
to a single sphere. ”~-Vol. II, Ch. XIV. 

(6) True National Service. 

‘‘Those aspirations of Immaii nature which 
are most ^lecply satisfied by a steadfast and 
active religious faith have, in tlie case of many 
students, sought fulfilment in devotion to the 
cause of the nation. In sf> far as this th*votion 
represents loyalt}^ to a disinterested ‘ leal ami 
evinces an eagerness for personal ser\ iee an<l 
sacrifice, no one would withhold resjicct or 
even admiration from those aetiiai'nl by such 
motives, which iruleed in their nobler mani- 
festations are wholly consonant with deep 
religious conviction, ihit as we have scni, 
there are instances in which the appeal • to 
religion has been used for unworthy ends. 

An eilacaiiou which strikes deeper into cha- 
racter and gives fuller insight into the complex 
realities of life ami duty is needed to )n<‘teet 
boys and young nun agjiinst moiliid self-dehi- 
sion and t..: instil that steatiinoss of moral 
and intelleetnal discennneiit which they need 
in order to distinguish between inlse patrivitism 
and true. In any event, many of them will not 
win their ,\av to senniity of mind without 
agony of thought and long sclf-diseiplinc.” — Vol. 
ll,Ch. XIX. 

Blind acceptance of the old faith 
imposBiblo. 

“In such a situation as the present it would 
be vain to expect blind acccfitanec of an old 
tradition. The better, indeed the only, way is 
tt> give the student such a Irroning and outlook 
as wall, enable him to light his doubts ami to 
gather strength with which to face the spectres 
of the iiiiiul, to slay them rind thus at length to 
rest in a laith which by his effort lie has made 
his ow'iu d his laith may still be the old faith, 
but it w-ill be the old laith definitely appro- 
priateil by his heart and mind, and w ill thus be 
more Indv than before his owau” — Vol. II, Cli. 
XIX. 

(8) Modern Education in Bengal. 

“Modern education in Bengal has justifcil 
itself not only in the talent and scholarship of 
the eminenl men whom the province has prf»- 
duced and in the efficiency and uprightness of 
the public services, but in an even more impress- 
ive w’ay in the tnistw'orthiness, devotion to 
duty and self-respect which are the honourable 
characteristics of the educated community and 
disclose themselves unobtruariv'eW in thousands 
of quiet lives. The life of the .student body, vicw'cd 
in its broad aspects, is sound and healthy and 
is supported by much steadiness of individual 
character, high standards of conduct, and by 
the influence of good homes,”— Vol. IV. Ch, 

xxxix. 


(©) Not only the highest but all western 
education useful. 

‘T think, and it is a matter of deep conviction 
with me, that in the present circumstances of 
India, nil western education is valuable and 
useful. If it is the highest that under the circum- 
stances is possible, so much the better. But 
even if it is not the highest, it must not on that 
account be re^vted. I believe the life of a people — 
whether in the political or industrial or intellec- 
tual held — is an organic w’hole, ami no striking 
pr<\grcss ill any particular field is to be looked 
for liuless there be room for the free movement of 
the energies of the people ill all fields. To my mind 
thegivritesl work of western ediieatioii in the 
present state oi India isnot so iniieh the encoura- 
gement of learning as the liberation of the Indian 
mind from the thraldom of old-w'orld ideas, and 
the assimilat iu '. of all that is highest and 
best ill the hie am! thouglit ami ehanaelcr of the 
West, i'or this ]mrpose iiol only the highest but 
:ill wesiei n <‘ducation, is imcfid.” — yuolcd from 
Mr (.h)kha.lc s speech on the rniversities Bill of 
in Vol. !‘ \ Ch. XX.MX. 

(lOi Cntjsos of tho groudh of secondary 
education. 

“.'\ fourth cause [the other three causes 
being economic pressure, the awakening of 
new ambitions, and the dc.ire for industrial 
careers] has furthered the guovth of secondary 
and college ediieatiou during recent years. 
Thoughtini Imlian opinion frets under the st ignia 
of illiteracy wdiich, inspite of the high attain- 
ments of a relatively small minority, the 
country has still to bear. Every advance 
w'hieh India makes towards a place of direct 
innucncc in the affairs of ilie r.mnirc throws into 
sharper relief tlic ignorance under which the 
masses ol her ]>cople labour. The educated 
classes are sensitive to this bhU upon the good 
name of their country and feels that it lowers 
the prestige of Imlia in the eyes f)f tlic world. 
They apjirove thereibre of any extension of 
education,* believing that an increase in the 
numbers of fuiy kind ot school will directly 
or indirectly lessen the mass of ignorance which 
is the heaviest drag upon the progress of India, 
(^n a narrow^ vkwv of their ow'n interests the 
educated classes might demur to making 
higher education accessible t(» scores of thous- 
ands ni new aspirants to careers which are 
JimiteiJ in number and already over-crowded. 
It is well under.stood that one result of the 
gi owili of new high schools wall be to intensify 
the competition for a restricted number of 
posts and therefore to prevent .salaries from 
rising. But any disposition to limit educa- 
tional opportunities on this account is over- 
borne b^' a conviction that the country needs 
more education, and by a faith that the 
liberal encouragement of new schook will in 
the long run prove the wisest policy. SHch 
encouragement is believed to ^ in th^ interests 
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even of those who alread^^ enjoy access to the 
kind of education which, if it were limited to 
them, would licive an enhanced pecuniary value. 
Much of the zeal for secondary education springs 
from non-self- regarding motives, and works 
against what might appear to he self-interest. 
It is this belief in education for its own sake, 
a belief which though often vague and indis- 
criminating, is ardent and sincere, that gives its 
chief ttigniheance to llie movement now sprefid- 
ing in Bengal.”- \'ol. IV, Cli. XXX. 

f 11) The effect of the prevailing iliitaracy 
on intellectual growth. 

“The most serious handicap of the Indian 
student is tlie intellectual atinos])herc which 
he has to breathe. I need not say that no 
divSparagement of the Indian iiilellect is implied 
in this statement. What I refer to is simph" 
the outcome of well-recognised sociological 
conditions peculiar to India and more 
specially to India, in the niufassal, at 
this stage of her ])rogrcss ; (i) There is the 

great mass of illiteracy all round. 1 am not 
speaking licrc of illiteracy in the slitdent's own 
immediate eircle of relations and friends, but 
of the illiteracy among those whom personally 
he ma}^ not know at all. It would lie interesting 
to trace out some of the sui)tle pervasive ways 
in which this great mass of illiteracy is operative 
fis an inllucnce not only on the stiulent (though 
he ])erha]>s is most affected) but also to a 
greater or less extent upon all who liave to live 
and work in India. ...Tlie general effect is a sort 
of aridity or sterility whicli is not favoiiralile to 
normal many-sided intellectual growt h, (ii) Tliere 
is the fact that even when liloracy is present it 
is usually a one-sided affair, Jiardly as yet 
affecting women to any ajipreciable degree, 
(iii) (hilv too rre(|ucntly is tlie student an 
isolated \mit in his family, in his social circle, or, 
it may lie, even in his neighbourhood.” Mr. M. 
B. Cameron, of the Canning College, 
Lucknow, cited in Vol. IV, Ch. XXX, 

(12) Ancient and Modern Educational 
Thought. 

“Uach of lUc traits wlilch Mr. Trivedi selcels 
as being ehaiacl eristic of education in ancient 
India (its idcntilicat Ion with religious liebcf. the 
pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, the 
admission of the ])oor to learning, the pcsonal 
lie between teacher ainl taught, the .setting 
apart of a special class for the duty ot teaching, 
freedom from <letailed control by Covcniinent) 
has also fieen eharaeterisiic, at diffcieiit times 
and in different ilegrecs and forms, of one or 
more of the various traditions which have 
shown themselves indestructible iu the complex 
fabric of eiiueation in the West. But modern 
educational thought in the West is affected by 
three fnudainental assumptions, viz. (L) that 
tCit* whole nation, without exception, should 
Jtave access to educational opportunity ; (2) 
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that education should be equally accessible! to 
both sexes ; and (3) that attendance at school 
should be com])ulsory for every one up to an 
appointed agc-liinit. The growing influence of 
these ideas upon Indian oi^inion is manifest, 
though the difficulty of their practical applica- 
tion in India is obvious.”— Vol. IV, Cli. XXX. 

(13) Vernacular education must be 
improved. 

‘‘Xo young man in Kngland would be 
considered to have received a sound and good 
education unless he possessed a mastery over 
his own vernacular, had learnt to avoid 
grammatical errors and had acquired a taste 
for the niceties of the idioms of his mother- 
tongue.... We arc emphatically of opinion that 
there is something unsound in a s^^stcni of 
educ.ation which leaves a young man, at the 
conclusion of his course, unable to speak or 
write his own mother-tongue fluently and 
correctly. It is thus beyond controversy that a 
vsystcmatic effort'miisi henceforth be made to 
promote the serious study of the vernaculars in 
scctmdary schools, intermediate colleges and in 
the I'liiversity. The elaborate scheme recently 
adopted by the I'niversity for the critical, 
historical and com])arativc study of the Indian 
vernaculars for the M. A. examination is but the 
coping stone r>f an ediliec of which the base is yet 
lo be placed on a. sonntl foundalion, and it is 
only \vhen such a structure has been completed 
that Bengal will have a literature wortliy of the 
greatness and civilisation of its jicoplc,”— Vol. 
IV, Ch. Xldl. 

(14) Bengal must be Bilingual. 

“....few even of Uie most ardent and eloquent 
adv(>eales of the use of the vernaeular are of 
opinion that Bengali has yet reached a stage at 
which it would suffice for the teaching of the 
majority of those branches of western education 
which form an essential ])art of the university 
eiirrieuluni. There is an overwhelming mass of 
opinion ])ointing to the use of liiiglish as the 
chief medium from the end of the intermediate 
stage upwards :.... 

“...W<* are disposed to think that the 
eduealed classes in the various proviiiees of 
linlia, will, like tliose of some other countries, 
both in the Ibitish dominions and elsewhere, 
wish to be bilingiird ; to use their mother-tongue 
for those dear and intimate ihings whicli form 
pari of life fiaim inl'aney upwards, and which are 
the very breath an<l suhstanee of jioctry .and of 
national feeling : to use English as a tueaiis of 
inter-eoininiinieation nceessarv for the m'aiii- 
tenanee of the unily of India, and of touch with 
other countries : for the mutual interchange and 
stimulation of ideas in the sphere of sclioTarship 
and science ; and for the promotion of that 
inteqirovincial and iniernational commerce and 
industry on which the economic future of India 
will largely depend 
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‘‘Those of ns acquainted witli British condi- in point ofcnlture inicrht strengthen the forces 
lions do not find the bilingual Welsh student in which ninke forbnnnony nntl co*i)peration be- 
any way handicapped when ho comes to an tween the two nuiiii sections of the Bengal 
English speaking university, nor do wc think population ; the whole eomniunity would l>e 
that bilingualism is felt to be a handicap to the stronger by tlie abatement of those mis- 
intellectual development in suet* couiurics as luiilerstaiidings and antagonisms which have a 
Belgium mid Switzerland. More and moie in long history behind them and still alVeet the 
the larger European countries are the pupils iiuier life of the eountry ; social relorm would be 
(largely by the use of the direct mcthoil I ae(|uir rendered Ies< ditlieiilt were some ol the^ est^ange- 
inir. with le.ss than half the school-time and less ments moiHiicd hv the inilnenee ot friernkships 


than half the home work d^'voted in In.lia to the 
study of English, a wcu'king mastery ot a secoiul 
living language. The results .'/nvady ohirniKMl 
in some Madras schools show how [)ractieahle 
reform may be in Bengal 

“Our general aim is to make the educated 
classes of Bengal bilingual. Bui, like our pi .de- 
cessors, we lay stress on the conlinu<‘<l ncLi>siiy 
of improving tJie vernaculars, through wdiicli 
the results ot western as w’cll as ot eastern 
knowdedge Lan alone be conveyed to the inasscs 
of the people.”— Vol, V, Ch. Xld. 

(16) Industrial Training. 

“The problem of training in mee^’.anieal 
engineering in Bengal ditlers essentirdlv from 
the corresp- auling ]>erobIeni in IhiglatuI heeausc 
of the avei'vscness of so many high-casie Bengalis 
Lu use their hnnds v'nul because nidike the Ihiglisli 
youth who wishes to become a meehanienl 
engint?er, and who in aceordauM with universal 
tradition does the w^ork of an ordinary work- 
man and accepts the pay an ordinary a])prcn- 
tice during his training, ihe average Bengali 
youth regards such work and such })ay as 
beneath his dignity and is therefore unai)le to 
acquire the pnicticrd experience necessary to make 
a suceessfui mechanical ; ngincer. 

“Wc believe witli the Imlustrial Commission 
and with tlie m.ajority of the tin is wdiom wc 
liavo consulted the. t the demand for engineers 
trained in Imlia is bound to increase; and though 
some tirins are <l<)ubtful as to wlielher India can 
ever train responsible engineers, we lliink the 
suceessfui experieiiee on the civil engineering side, 
and the fact that there are now sneecs.^ful cliciiii- 
cal works, pore.elam works, tile u'orks, and 
tanneries in Bengal entirely run and managed bv 
Indians, shows that there is every reason to 
believe that Bengal will be able before loiig 
to produce highly trained Indian mcehamcal 
engineers. But for that development to take 
I^lacc successfully we feel that tlic concurrence 
of the engineering firms is cssent ial.” — - Vol. \', 
C\{. XLVl. 

(10) Effect of Muslim Education on 
Indian Uni'y. 

“But in this new movement of the Muslim 
community towards higher education there lies 
the presage of an intellectual unity wliich would 
lessen, if it might not obliterate, the breaches 
caused by ancient divisions and by deep differ- 
ences in cultural tradition. A greater equality 
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foimedat seho<d .uul colUgc ; and a gradual 
k'sseiiiiig < } the ])i>wer (d’ old ilivisions woitld 
make tile people of Bengal imu'C homogeneous 
for the manifold and arduous tasks which nwttit 
V, Ch. XLIX. 

(17) Histoi'ical archives and research. 

“Ail over l:\dia then- exist vast masses of 
unorganised and unexjilored historical inalcriHl 
ill many l.inguages . ia>t merely the con- 
tents o' tliC (hnernmeiit archive rooms 
but many iamily collect ions, and luain^ re- 
cords ol cxij . mg or lormer Indian tlovem- 
ments, such as the admirablv la*pt archives 
of llis Ivv.dted IJigliness the Xizaiu at Hydera- 
bad. t»r ilu- large Marhatta, eollcetious at 
Poona. I'he history of in<lia cannot be fully 
ex])h)rcd until lhe.se collections are made avail- 
able. They are no< made ♦loctivcly available 
merely by throwing ojieti the archive rooms to 
seliolars. .\ sludeiit ol the hrst two decades 
of tlu‘ nineteenth century, for t*\ample, ought to 
work mU only at the archives in the British 
muniment ro(>ms, but at tlic Marhatta arcliivcs, 
the Ki/.am’s .arehivi'S, the Sikh arcliivcs at 
Lahore, .aid a multitude of oilier collections. 
Even if he couliMiiitl the lime tor such cxidora- 
lion, he would find his materials in many langu- 
ages ami in many scripts. 

“Wliat is necessary is tliat all the most 
valualile of these materials should be printed, the 
most inijK»rtant ♦loeuments ill lull, .selections from 
the less important in siunmarics, and translated 
into Jaigli^sh. 'J'liis work can only be carried 
out by a great co-operative enlerjirisc; it cannot 
I>e achieved by the sj>oiadie endeavours of 
isolated university scholars. Like the eurres- 
])om}ing trealnieni ot the Ihiglisli archives, 
wliu li aie in some ways, tliough more eoinplete, 
less complex and varied, it ill <.mly be possible 
if it is uiideriaken liy Government, enlisting the 
services of a. large number of scholars drawn 
from among the university teachers of all parts 
of India, fixing the main plan of tlie W(n*k, and 
entrusting to (pialified men, under a competent 
general editorship, the jiroductioii of a great 
.series of jtmtiunwntu hisiaricsi Iiulicn, The 
result of sueli an enterprise would be, not merely 
that the materials for Indian history would be 
made available, but, what is far more impor- 
tant, that the methods ami spirit of sane and 
scholarly historical investigation would receire 
an immense stimulus in all the imivcrsities, 
like the stimulus which was ^iven 16 English 
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historical scholarships by the preparation of 
the Rolls Series and the Record Office publica- 
tions. India needs nothing more than a wide 
diffusion of that sanely critical spirit in dealing 
with men and institutions wdiich historical 
investigation should create. This spirit will 
grow but slowly if it is left to the disconnected 
and unassist( 1 spontaneous cTfuri of indivi- 
duals.»’-Vol. V, Ch. L. 

• 

(18) Fellowship among the Empire’s 
Centres of Thought. 

“In the coming unification (.'f the IJritish 
commonwealth, no small part will be pla^'cd by 
the universities ; for the cominerec of ideas must 
be yet more potent in bringing about mutual 
comprehension between the various elements in 
a great co ojicratlon than the commerce of 
material things. To the cultivation and expan- 
sion of this commerce of ideas, from ^Yhlch all 
the participants will profit, too little <ittcntion 
has yet been given. And in the reorganisation 
of the intellectual life of India, which must 
accompany’ its political (levelopmciit if that is 
to have permanent i'ruits, it is as uceessary that 
there sliouhl be more organic intellectual 
relations with the other great members of our 
partncrsliip of peoples as that there shouhl be 
more organic political relations. The Hritisli 
universities have been, in some sense, the parents 
of the tmiversity systems of all the P>ritish lands, 
as the British parliament has been the piarcnt 
of their ]3olitical .systems. But there h.as been, 
in the c ne sphere even more than in the other, 
loo little organised intercourse and mutual 
.assistance. The British universities have yet 
in Itch to give to their daughters ; but the 
daughters have also mtieh to give in return. 
It is needful that attention should be given to 
this aspect of our ])artuership of nations, and 
that we should lind some mode of organised 
fellowship *amoiig the Ihnpire’s centres of 
thought, of such kind as will in no way restrict 
or interfere Avith tlie freedom of each to cul- 
tivate its own garden, in its own way/’ 

“We believe that it is at this stage, in post- 
graduate rc.search work, that the best work can 
be done b}' Indian students going to Britain; 
and we look forward with hojie to the time 
when there will be a steady .<^lreain of wcll- 
traiiicd and well-qualified young Indian gradu- 
ates and voting Indian professors, going to 
Britain and in a les.s degree to other English- 
speaking lands, for a period of training in the 
methods of research, and meeting at the great 
British ccntrCvS vStudcnls avIio huAT come for a 
similar purpose from all parts of tlie British 
CommouAA'calth. In bringing about such a 
result, Government must ncccvssarily yilay a 
principal part. On the other hand wc anticipate 
that m due time, when the Indian universities 
hav^ been reorganised, and have de\"eloped 
gilfcat schools of learning particularly in those 
subjects \\liich ought to be .speeiallv their own. 


there will be a couiiLcr-strcam of Briti^ji 
researchers, from all the nations of the common^ 
wealth, coming to take advantage of the revival 
of the ancient learning of India.”— Vol. V, Ch. L, 

(19) An Educational Tax Advocated. 

“On all hands, during our travels in Bengal, 
AA^^e have heard the demand that Government 
should give more for education. Often enough 
those who make this legitimate claim seem to 
figure Government as sitting upon a huge aud 
inexhaustible treasure-chest, from Avhich it 
dispenses niggardly bounty, and tlicj^ seem to 
imagine that it is greater ‘generosity’ on the 
part of GoA'cniment which is required. [ TJi/s is 
hardly n fair })rcscntftiion of the popular point 
of view. The people think that the State trea- 
sure-chest is depleted and squandered by extrava- 
gani waste of public funds in the shape of exces- 
sive civil and military expenditure. If such 
waste were stopped, there would be sufficicui 
money for a wider spread and a far better system 
of education.'l But if liengal is to have a better 
system of education, Bengal must pay for it, and 
only Bengal can pay for it ; and that what 
GoA'crnmeiit has to show is not ‘generosity’, but 
courage in levying the necessary taxation, a 
courage not to he expected until it is plain that 
tho.se who will have to pay the taxes are ready 
to do so. Ivither in tin* form of fees, or in the form 
of gifts, or in the form of taxes, Bengal must 
j)av mox'c if it wishes to escape from the A’icious 
circle of its present education, and to give to its 
youth a training Avhieh will lit them more adc- 
(jiinlcly to play their part in the Avorld 

“ If it is urged that the taxpa 3 ^ers of 

Bengal arc too poor to be a Ijle to pay for the 
advantages of such an improved education, our 
answer is tliat Bengal is too poor to be able to 
afford the waste of abilitA" Avhieh is caused bv 
the present s\\stein. It squanders her most 
valuable asset, which is the brain-pOAver and 
moral vigour of her sons ; in a grave degree it 
fails to turn their great abilities towards the 
most socially u.^eful ends ; it docs little to train 
their ]>owcrs of initiative, and to inculcate in- 
dc]>endcnee of mind and judgment. A change 
which will help in getting rid of the.se short- 
comings in the present system of education and 
Avhich will give a stimulus to the capacity for 
public service in ucaa" careers Avill in the long run 
be an economy, as well as in other AvaA\s a boon 
to Bengal; aud through Bengal, to India and the 
world/’— Vol. V, Ch. LI. 

(2C) ISTew and inadequately provided 
branches of study in the University 
of Calcutta. 

“1. Ncav branches of study, at present not 
repre.'^eiiled in the Unwersity of Calcutta or its 
Colleges in wffiich, as funds allow, teaching 
might advantageoush’^ be undertaken 

(1) Indian vernaculars, (ii) Hebrew and Syriac, 
(iii) Greek and l.atin, (iv) French, German and other 
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Bfuropean languages, (v) Phonetics, (vi) Geography, that they have no prospect ol ibllowing/'— YoL 
(vii) Pal(Teontoiogy, (viii) Entomology, <Ix) Bio-cheinis- IT, Ch. XIV. 

try, (x) History of medicine, (xi) 5loteorol.)gy, (xli) “If the leaders of opinion m Bengal arc ready 
Aenmautics, (xiii) Naval architecture, (xiv) Agriculture, to recognise the suj)renie importance of a rapid 
(xv) Forestry, (wi) Sciences of leather industries, deYelojnnetit of woman’s education and of an 

(xvii) Colour Chemistry, (xvi;i) Metallurgy, (xix) adaptation of t he svsletn to Indian needs and 

Sciences of^ textile industries, (xx) Kthnology, (xxi) conditions, and if tliev are willing to spend time 

Rehgions, (x^xM) Sociology, (xxni) Architecture, (xxiv) and thought and nionev in bringing it about, 

Indian graphic arts, (XXV) Indian music, (xxvO Indian gradually solve itselb Other- 

numismancs. wise there must lie before ifiis country a fragic 

“2, Further development is desiiable in the ruid painful period of social ilisloealion and 
following branches of study already existing in misnndcrstr nding, and a prohuigation ot the 
the Fniversity of Calcutta or its colleges. The existing disregard o I those mauiiold ills in a 
provision in some of these sul.iee^s is quite progressive society vvliieh only an educated 
inadequate : — womardiood can heal.’’ — Vol. IV, Ch. XXXVI. 


(i) Comparative philology, (ii) F.eglish, (iii ) Sanskrit, 
(iv) Pall, (v) Arabic, (vi) i'crsian, Tibet. in, 

Chinese, (ix) Jarvmese, (x) Philosophy, (xi) 
mental psyi hou.M v. (\li) Tiduration, (xiii) f'hysiiMl 
education, (\i\^ Hi.tory, including islamii 
(xv) Jurispriideiu e, (xvi) F.i'^jnomic-. .and C on nierce, 
(\>'ii) Statistic-, (wiii) Physics, (\i\) C'hcsuistrx , 
Botany, (xxi) /oology, fxxlii Physiology, (xxla) Pmc- 
teriology, .Mining, a) langir-ecring, nv vh.inicc.l 

and electrical." — \’ol. \‘, Cli. Id. 

(21) Woman’s Education. 

“Were no changes whatever to be mmle in the 
i r iiiiing of girls, inevitable developments in the 
education of boys and young men would alTect 
the spirit and the atmosplicr-' fot the Hindu 
home']...year by year, the .ntelkctual gap 
between the men atid the women ui tlie home 
would widen... It will be a good thing if wise 
elia.nge'' in the eduealion of women bring about 
clo.ser intellectual compaiiionshi|j between wife 
and Imsliaud without injury to tliose most 
precious of all the atlriliutes of the good Indian 
woman, her selfless devotion and her sense of 
religious duly 

“...It [education of woman] can induee that 
attitude of mind which is reverent and loyal 
towards the s))irilual wisdom of tlie past and 
yet sure in its discrimination ol false from 
true. It can give a tenderness wliieli is not 
weakened by timidity, a simplicity which is not 
ignorance, a frecdimi which is nut di.sobedient. 
The woman is trtic guardian of the early 
education of the race, and she herselt must have 
that which she alone can impart in tuni to them. 
The vvny to much of what is best in educai inn 
lies through the education of girls and wonum. 
And, as the ancient lawgiver [Mann] ^aid, 
“Where the women of a house are satisfied and 
happy, the gods are pleased.”— \'ol. I, Ch. V, 

char act c*r of the education given to the. 
few girls xvho go to high schools is dictated by 
an examination which igno*':s their j peculiar 
needs and the kind of life most of them will lead, 
and omits some of what ought to be the essetj- 
tial elements iti their short and precious period 
of training ; an examination which they will 
probably never attempt, and which, if they were 
to pass it, would only admit them to courses 


(22) Tho Student’s Poverty. 

'■ tile extreme ])ovei ty t>f his home. F.du* 

cation in Bengal often eiita i!s the titmost strain 
upon the family parse, tovai sacrifices arc made 
by ])arents wlio can 111 .atford it, in order in send 
tiieir l)ov‘- i.' -eliool oi college. In many cases 
savings aiv exlno;sled iit mceling Ihis expense, 
and m.'iiey i^* ‘iurowed to defr.av the I'osl of 
what cannoy m (he iutcp^-ts <>t the boy and 
his family, hi' f» negone,”'-'’ \‘i *1. 1, t.'h. V. 

‘‘The s.aeriiiees made hy these families and 
by the hoys themselves in oId^*r lo get education 
are severe and silently l»onie. Higher education 
in Itcngal is being b'mgbt at the price of self- 
denial and, in many ertses, of aetual hunger. To 
the memhers of the icspeetable classes^ Thiglish 
high sehools are a soeial nei'cssity. They are 
desparatel V an xiotis ibat their boys should be 
al)leat i he lowest ])ossihlc cost to get the kind 
of e<!\iea Lion which will help them to livelihood 
in a career consonant with their sense of dignitj' 
and with what are felt to he th* claims of their 
social posiiion.” — \ td. IV, Cii. XXX. 

“Most eons]>ieuons anitjug the soeial eon- 
ditic>i)S wliieli afleet this siile of university 
organisation is the widespread poverty among 
educated families in Bengal. Many of our 
witnesses deseribe this po\erty in deju’essing 
bill not ex^iggera led terms. 'This jxiverty, while 
it eoiiiiiuies, will forbid a material increase in the 
general rate ol school or college fees. [The 
Commission, however, reeommemls eduealional 
taxation, against \vliich the same objeetiou may 
beurge<i|. 'The indnst rial and eommereial deve- 
lopment of tlie fh'esideiiey, by enhaiumig the 
wealih of tlie whohv popnla tion, e, an alone jiro- 
vide the resources which will be needed for the 
provision of edneatioiial fa.eilities and advan- 
tages adequate to the asjhralions of the people,” 
— Vul. iV, Ch. XXXiX. 

(23) Government Control of tho 
University. 

'h ..N’ot only was the A’ieeroy, as Chancellor, 
empowered lo nominate an overwhelming majo- 
rity of the senate (a possible SBol the non-officuil 
members); his approval was made necessary 
[by the Act of 1002] for ill# clccticm of the 
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remaining 20; and the Oovermiicnt of India 
retained the power, conferred tipon it by the 
Act of' 1857, of cancelling any appointment. 
Moreover, the Vice-Chancellor, the chief e:xccutive 
officer of the TJniversity, was to be appointed 
by^ the Govcninicnt ; all regulations of the 
University must be submitted to tlic GoYcrnment 
for its appr*" '^l; all affiliation^? and disaffili- 
ations of colleges must be finally determined by 
it ; aU professors, readers, and lecturers of the 
Uiiivcrsit\^ nius^ be approved by it ; in short, 
almost every \letail of university policy was 
made subject to its supervision. 

“ The universities of Iinlia are, under the 

terms of the Act of UJ02, in theory, though not 
in practice, among the most completely govern- 
mental universities in the world.”— Vol. I,Ch. 111. 

“Ivvcn in the existing tyj)e ol’ university it may 
well be doubted whether a government control 
80 minute and detailed as that im|jose<l by the 
prcscni system i.s likely to jiroduee the best 
rCvSults. 

lint tlie system, as it now works, lias some 

m an i test drawbacks, the greatest of these 

drawbacks is one which is apt to l)e ruinons 
to any system of administration, tlie weakening 
of responsibility 

“ We think it necessary to say that, in our 

judgment, detailed (h)verrancnt control, which 
is unsatisfactory even in universities of the 
affiliating kind, mainly concerned with adminis- 
trative work, is likely to be even more iiiisalis- 
tactory when applied to a »'e.'d teachinguiiivcrsity. 

“ The essence of a real universitv is freedom 

of teaching ”-Vol. HI, Ch. .XXVlil. 

“A plan of cdncatiomil reform based njion a 
transference to the Dejmrtnieut of Ihiblie Ins- 
truction, as the lat ter is now eonstiiulei! in its 
relation to (ioverniueiit , (^f the i\s[)oiisibiIity of 
the recognition o! schools now exercised by the 
University, would be regarded as a reactionary 
measure and as a menace to edneatioiial freedom. 
The intensity of the feeling must be borne in 
mind by all who may be resiioiisible for proposing 
changes in the educational system of llengal. 
The feeling springs irom a convict ion, 'or it might 
be truer to say from an iiislinet, that eclueatiou 
should not lie eontrolleii in all its vita.I issues 
l)y a bureaucracy, however eompetent and 
disinterested, acting in the name of the Govern- 
ment. State action and stale supervision are 
necessary as factors in educational pt>liey. liut 
they should leave a wiile margin for the exercise 
of free initiative, even at tlie cosi of wliat may 
seem to be waste of energy and some disregard 
of the intellectual standards accepted as authori- 
tative bv the expert opinion of the lime ” — 

Vol. IV, ‘Ch. XXXI. 

( 24 ) Saiiskritic studios should bo placed on 
H footing of equality with. Islamic 
studios at the Baeou Univorsity. 

*“Wc arc inlormcd that strong re[)rcscn- 

tatiems were made on* behalf of the Hindu eomniu- 


nity urging that Sanskrit studies should W 
placed in Dacca on the same footing as the 
Islamic, and that Government expressed its 
approval of this proposal in lODJ. In view 
however of the financial stringency created by 
the war it was decided in 1915 to abandon this 
portion of the scheme for the time being. 

“We think it would be greatl^^ to the advant- 
age of the University of Dacca if Sanskritie 
studies could be given the position in the 
University approved by the Government of 
India, and that the two schools of Islamic and 
Sanskritie studies would gain by their co-existcncc 
ill the same University. I ii any case, a full aiul 
adcipiate place should be given to Sanskrit in 
Dacca, especially in view of its nearness to an 
important centre |\bkrainpur] of Sanskritie 
studies. 

“ lu many ways the opportunities of 

Dacca will be ual(pic. Wc hope it will serve 
as a new hom«‘ for the study of that Arabic 
philosophy and science which gave fresh 
intellcetual life to Europe during the middle 
ages; that Sanskritie studies will find a worthy 
and erpial place alongside Islamic studies; and 
that in this quiet intellectual centre in the great 
plains and waters of Ihistcrn Beiiga), and in 
touch with a historic city, there may .spring 
np a fresh synthesis of eastern and western 
studies. These arc the possibilities of Dacca. 

Vol. IV. Ch xxxni. 

[ In CalcuUa also, the commission recommen- 
ded i he cslablishmcnl of an Islamic College for 
whicli land has already be<‘n acquired by Govern- 
ment; and they say, “we are anxious to sec one 
[institution I at least which will specialise in 
orthodox lirnhminical learning; and the Sanskrit 
College of)viously furnishes a valuable nucleus 
for the jnirpose” ( Ch. X'LIl). The object is that 
eastern .scholars may unite with their unrivalled 
knowledge of txie (wiental classics an acquain- 
tance with the critical methods of the West, 
“•••the lilt lire of liulia depends upon linding a 
civillsaLioii which xvill be a happy union of the 
Hindu, Islamic, and European civilisations.” 
(Ch. XLlf). In the Dacca University Bill no 
provision has been made for Sanskritie studies.] 

( 26 ) Obiter Dicta. 

“The educational pyramid, though still a 
p.yramid, has narrower basis and a broader apex 
than elsewhere. The tendency of an enlightened 
)'olicy in the future must be to change this state 
of ihings, not by whittling away the apex, but 
by broadening the liasc...”— Ch. LI. 

“For the educated Indian of today the iiiaslcr- 
Iwy is English. English, then, is indispensable 
to the higher education of India at this time. 
It cannot be lorcgouc. The instinct of the 
people is riglit. It is not merely that for the 
Indian student English is an instrument of 
livelihood. It is more than that. It is a path- 
way leading into a wider intellectual life.” 
-Ch. Vlll. 
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/‘*The Bengali studtnt, like many a student 
in other lands, feels upon his mind the pull of 
two loyalties, the lo3"alt3' to the old order and 
the^ loyalty to the new. But in his case the 
difficulty of combining these two loAmlties is very 
great. Each loyalty needs fuller and dearer 
definition to him. He finds it hard to light upon 
any real Idjustmeiit between ihem. Therefore, 
it is often his fate to lead what is in elTcct a 
double intellectual life, lie is tw’O-minded and 
lives a parallel life in the atmosphere of two 
cidtures. He loo, as a great adininislrator from 
Europe .said of liis own life in India, has to keep 
his watch set for two longitude^, and indeed for 
more than two longiiiules. It is not only with 
Calcutta and London, bul with New York, 
Cliicago, and Tokyo that tin hUelligenl young 
Bengali has to kee]) in time.’ — Ch. V. 

(26) Value of University Examinations. 

“We desiii* to add one I'.nal w ord in reg ud m 
the value which shoidd iu our jtidgmei.i !>'• 
.ittaehed to exasiiination certilienles and dtgiws. 
We regard Liiem as pas.sports to catvers, fin* 
which the university cert ilies the suitabilitx o( t 
holders. But those passports slundd not be re 
garded «as valid ibr a lifetime. Ten yern*^ or so 
adcr a mail has taken his degree (especially if 
Mbs has lieen awarded, hlc^ the majority ol 
(legrees.on the result ol‘ jierformanec in an exami- 
nation room, and not on the result <;f his own 
original iavestigatioii). he tohavt‘done 

his w'ork in the w'orld in sneli a way that he 
judged by that, and not liy his examination 
answers, or even by a more complete reconl of 
his early youth. Con verscly, It slundd be no 
rc[)ro?ich to a man that he has done badly in 
an examin: tion, if liy his sidiseqiicnt work he 
has retrieved an early tailiire, wdiieli may, in 
some eases, ha.ve been cine illness or 

inisforlune. We think it absnnl that a man 
w'lio has obtaind oidy a low honours degree 
should be debarred from preferment for all time 
when by personal aeliievement in original work, 
in administrtion, or in teaching, he has showm 
himsclfc aiiable of beating his early eompetito!> 
in the real work of life. Iwxatniiiation results 
may show’ eapaeity and jiromise. But it is by 
a. man’s pcrfornianee, in wdiieli character counts 
so largely, that he ought to be finally judged, in 
the unversity as elsvvhcrc.” — Vol. II, Ch. XVll. 

“In no university do all the brightest miruls 
neccs.sarily find a ]>laee in the first class, and 
the most inspiring teacher or invcsLigatv>r may 
be .a man wiih relatively ])oor lU'ad.emic 
nualitications. [i'ootnote ; Thus John Kiehard 
tbreeu, the historian, took a pas.s degree at 
Oxford . Darwin to< )k a jioor »kgrec n t C a irdjridge. 
k'araday never w'cnt to a uaiwrsits j. Moreover 
this criterion wdiolly breaks down when the 
claims of teachers educated in other countricv^, 
in Iratgland or America, have been eipuited w itli 
those ol Calcutta graduates.”- -Vol. IV, 
Ch. XXXIV. 


(27) A New Synthesis of th© East and West. 

“At the present time, however, a .growing 
number of the younger minds in India feel the 
need of industrial enterprise, and of inidividual 
freedom from wdiat they judge to be obsolete res- 
traints. And, simultaneously, an ovcrgrowuig 
body of opinion in the West seeks to set further 
limits upon imlividual prolit-makiug and, so far 
as the eircnntstances of each great tleparlmcni 
of product ion and distribution allow*, to 
su]ipicmeul , if not to supersede, private 
piolit by collective control. Each tendency is 
1‘oiuiitioncd by the need (or satcguartling the 
jday of its corrective opposite. But this 
drawing itigether of East and West towards a 
central point of balance between communal 
organisation and five ^eope for individual 

enterprise suggests the possibility of a synthesis 
in reganl to the sinicluic .and maintenance of 
which r.ast and 'Vest nia\ learn each from the 
other’s c\pi I iciicc.“~ ■ \'oi, I, Ch. V 

( 28) TUo Discipline of Indian Studontft. 

“In class tie Bengali student is generally 
wcll-beha vr.i ; and in tl'c Ji dl.an school and 

colk ec, some oi the mimn w ories which con- 
front the teacher in other countries are 

noticeably absent. 'I hose observations are 
confirmed by the experience ol two imfiortant 
colleges in Bengal. Dr, Walt .mkI his colleagues 
at the Scottish Clmrehes Coikge stale that they 
“have lit! ledillieully in the matter of di.seipljne,” 
The stall ol the S( rampop‘ College “have 
exjicrienced little or no ditiiinliy in maintaining 
the necessary tliseiphnc among the students.” 

“But while tile student is. as a rule, ol)edient 
to law's and regula l ions, his olK'dienet' ajipearsto 
be passivt* rather than ru Live. Me does mil w'ish 
to create trouble, but, on the other haml, he 
rarely realises his essential oneness with the 
college; hi*^ loy.aity to it, his <o~oj>eration in its 
life and diseijiline, is not active eiumgh; his 
aitaeliniciif to the college is not snlficiently deep 
to stand a sudden violent strain.”,.. — Vol. II, 
Ch. XIN,. 

(20) TUo Siudont. in Bengal. 

“If a general inventory be taken of his 
powers ami disabilili<‘s, the Indian boy living in 
Bengal w ill be found to come up to a good 
average, when he is eoin[iar<‘d with his like in 
other countries.” Tlie eemcept ion of the ortho- 
dox lirahmin family has, according to the 
members of the Commission, “in it more than 
the \ cslige ol a nolde doctrine of felh)w' service, 
*‘1 f»ther-w’oi Idliness, ol remitiealion.” The 
Bengali stinlent has, according to the same body, 
‘a very retentive memory and good powers of 
hearing.’ His pfiw'er ot imaginative symyiatliy 
twithw'hieli is ass<xialed a feeling for rhythm 
amd a gift for music) goes hand in hand wdth 
sensitiveness and (lilildenee, and sometimes a 
disposition to form too favourable an estiniate 

of their own attainments and powers. *llc has 

• • 
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‘Ihe inward eye’ but sees too little with the out- 
ward eye. In him the eye of the mind is more 
developed than the eye of the body.” His 
linguistic capacity is remarkable. “In no part 
of the continent of Europe are there so many 
men and ^Yomen who speak the English lan- 
guage with laultless accuracy of authorised 
phrase as a. iv^iig the highly educated Indian 

community the mastery of the English tongue 

possessed b}" so large a number of educated 
Bengalis only fails to excite admiration because 
it has become familiar through everyday’s ex- 
perience.” Aptitude for number exists sitle by 
side with a defective sense of time : “E^ven to- 
day there arc traces of the vagueness about 
chronology which is found in the with 

their vast and cloudy reons, cycles, and rngas.” 
“In li disposition so impressionable as that of 
the Bengali student, and so responsive to new 
ideas ; with a mind which can skiui c[uickly over 
the unlamilinr region of another’s thought, and 
yet is boused in a body for whose vigorous 
health but little care is given, it is inevitable that 
there should sometimes be a ]kuisc ol hesitation 
between insight and action, a nial-adjustmcnt 
between knowledge and will. There arc how’- 
ever, according to the Commission, two capital 
defects in the Bengali studcnt\s character. One 
is instability'. “And it is ])crhaps to this trait in 
his temperament that is due his lack of 
endurance in working his way with stul)born, 
undeHected purpOvSe through the granite of a 
difficult subject, Ut drudgery indeed he is 
capable, at times only too capable.,.. He 
displays powers ol absorj)tion am! of unceasing, 
though rather mindless, t(ul. lint tlicsc arc 
very dift'ercnt powers from those exerted by a 
man who digs his way through the intract- 
able mass of a dillicnlt .‘Subject, applying at every 
stage in his progress all his menial power to the 
pi'obleni of the next advance.” The other 
defect is that he is “ddicient in the capacity lor 
complex co-onliiiation, whether in the sphere ol 
thought or of act ion a certain dt gree of weak- 

ness ill the grasp of complex factocs, in their 
adjustment to one another and in keeping them 
in eciuilibrium, be it in the study of a eompli- 
eated intclleetual problem or in the maintenanee 
of an organisation. This defect is one of the 
impediments to the jirogress of the Bengali not 
only (though there are conspicuous exce])tionsl 
in the study of such subjects as sociology and 
economics, but also in complex industrial undcr- 
lakings in the wide but still too much neglceled 
(ield of municipal enterprise, and in the rcs]>oii- 
siblc duties of commercial management on a 
large scale.” — Vul. I, Oh. W 

(30) Tho Bengali Girl. 

” the art of household management. In 

this art, under the difficult conditions tiuposed 
by the joint family system and not seldom by 
rc^ricted moans, the Hindu woman frcquentlv 
attains tq a higk degree of skill, tact and 


resource. In fact, her abilities (as is shown \y 
history as well as by the experience of to-day ) 
find congenial tasks in the sphere of administra- 
tion. There is a striking type of Hindu woman, 
racy with mother-wit, whose strong will and 
character impress themselves much more vigor- 
ously upon the family life than outsidf observers 
would imagine. The Bengali girl has an instinct 
for order and for neatness. She has natural 
grace of bearing, deftness of hand, simplicity in 
taste. If she has been taught to make on the 
floor the traditional designs (alipana) in rice 
or flour, her hand is often skilful in drawing 
]iattcrns, and the weaving of necklaces of beads 
{f}unlhis) or garlands of flowers (ma/as), has 
(juickened her sense of colour ” 

“Three instincts iind powers show themselves 
with signiheant beauty in the nature of the 
Indiaji girl, h'rom an early age, she discloses 
in very marked degree the instinct of mother- 
hood. This natural disposition is strengthened 
and evoked by the s^pokeii teaching and by the 
silent assumptions of the Hindu home in which 
she is born. The mystical aspect of life is very 
sacred to the Hindu soul. Reverence for what 
is symbolised l>y the lile of husband and of child 
is central to a Hindu womati’s conception ol 
duty. Eying behind its earthly nianifestation 
and yet iiise])arably merged in it is a divine 
principle, of which she j>rays that .she may be a 
clu'innel and hi the service of which pain is a t 
limes tninsmuted into cestaey, anguish into 
joy. Hers is the duty of the life-hringer. In her 
Avorsliip of a divine mystery, instinct is trans- 
flgiiied into faith, self-will is con([iiered by 
devotion, personality is nplii’ted by siihniission. 

“Thus ill the Indian girl’s nature the instinct 
of motherhood is linked with another power, a 
sense ol' religion. By religion, in a devout Hindu 
home, every avt of a good woman’s day is 
ruled 

“In her home- service, the devout Hindu wife 
is true as steel, asking for no recognition, self- 
lcss,and eoiisiaiit to tile end. Here is not the will 
to power but the will to submission, a siibniis- 
vsion courageously self-enforced and bringing 
with it a spiritual power of service and ol 
insight. 

“And this brings us to the third chief instinct 
of the devout Indian girl, her power to idealise. 
She can invest an object, in itself simple and 
humble, with a niystie signiiicaiiee, and in the 
symbol sees the unseen. Through the visible, 
her eyes and soul discern the invisible. .\nd at 
last, through self-curtailment and discipline, vshe 
may attain to the power of entering, in moments 
of intense feeling, beyond the entanglements of 
tlistracting thoughts, into a peace that passeth 
understancling.”— Vol. T, Ch. V, 

(31) Communal Representation in the 
Government of tho University. 

“Within the sacred precincts of the temple of 
learning all votaries should receive equal treat- 
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tt^i, auil none slionkl claim an}- special favour*' 
(sir Gurudas Baiicrji). “A university in which 
such needs and interests arc considered is a 
contradiction in terms” (Mr. S. G. Dunn of the 
Mmr College, Allahabad). ”In my opinion the 
endeavour of the university should be to dis- 
courage sectarianism and not to emphasise it” i Sir 
Ali Imam, Vho stands alone among Mahomedan 
witnesses in expressing this view, even Sir Abdur 
Rahim saying as follows : I “Si>eaking of the 
Muhammadans it is extremely important that 
they should be adecinately re{)roseiiUMi in tlie 
Government of the univer dly.” — Vol, I, Ch. \'I. 

(32) Spocial Featiiros of University 
Education in EongaL 

“Gne of the most remariojbk features in ^he 
recent history of Rengal, and indeed .d' India, 
has been the very rapid inerease in tlie number 
of univc.rvsity siudents whieli has taken place 
during the liisi two decades... wliiie the herease 
in nuniber.s iias every where been striking, o Ims 
been much grt*a ter hi Bengal tliauin any ri?. her 
])art of Imli.t , luir is it easy to lind any parallv l 
to it in any imrt fh'lhe world.. , . 

‘‘The lull signilleaiiee ^of these fact, can 
perhaps be most clearly * broiiglit out by a 
comparison between Bengal and the Ihiited 
Kingdom. The populations ■,d' the two countries 
are ahnosi the same— about frj,00< 1 , 000 . ity a 
eUiiints coineidcncc the number of slndeiits 
preparing for universii V degree is also almost 
the same— about 211,000. lUtl sine( in Bengal oidy 
about one in ten of tlic population can reatl and 
write, 1 he proportion of the educated classes of 
Bengal wh<) are taking full time university 
courses is about ten tiinc.< as great as in tlie 
( nited Kingyloni. 

“Nor is this llie most striKing part ofthecon- 
trast. The figures for t he 1 'nited Kingdom include 
students from all jiarts ol' the Br lisli Binpire, 
inclnding Bengal itsrlf ; those of Bengal are 
purely Indian. Again, in the riiited King<loin 
a substantial proinudion of the slndent ])opijla- 
tion con.-ists of women ; in Bengal the nnmlicr 
of women stndeTits is— and in view of existing 
social conditions is likely long to remain — very 
small indeed. Still more important, in the I'jn’ted 
Kingdom a very large proportion of the student- 
population are following professional courses, 
in medicine, law, theology, teaching, engineering 
or technical science. In Bengal though the 
number of students of law is very great, the 
number of medical students is much smaller 
than in the Bnited Kiiigilom ; there arc verv 
few students of engineering : students of 
theology, whether THndu or Islamic, do not 
study hir university degivcs ; students of 
teaching are extraordinarily a w : ami tlierc are, 
as yet, practically no sludcnis of technical 
science because the scientific industries of Bengal 
are in their infancy, and draw their experts 
mainly from England. 

‘‘It appears, therefore, that while an enor- 


mously' higher proportion ol the educated male 
population of Bengal proceeds to university* 
studies than is the case in the United Kingdom, a 
very’ much smaller proportion goes to the uuiver* 
sity' tor wliat is ordinarily dcvscribcd as vocational 
training. The great majority — over 22,000 
out of 2(>,000 — pursue purely literary* courses 
which d(' not fit them for any but adminis* 
Iralive, elcrioal, teaching and (indirectly) legal 
careers. Jn the United Kingdom (if the trriining 
of teachers be reganletl as vocational training) 

It is possible tliat these proportions would be 
nearly rever.sed. \ eomiiarison with anv other 
large and popnhius stale would yield similar 
results. Bengal is unlike any other civilised 
country in that so large a proportion of its 
educated classes set before them a university 
degree as the natural goal of ambition, and 
seek this g(ud by means of studies which are 
almost j>urely literary in character, and 
which thcref>je provide ‘^v aieely any pro(r> dion.al 
t raining. 

‘ ^ el anr.) lier feature of tin* contrast, not only 
between H'Migal ind the United Kingdom, but 
belweca Jiee.iMl and all other eonntries with a 
<tudenl-populxit ion of c niijiuraUle si/e, is the 
fact tliat uhili' other countries have many 
nnivcrsii ies, Bengal has onlv one. The 2(»,000 
stialenls ol the Uniicd Kingdom are divided 
among eiglitetm imiversilie.s, u hieh vary* widely' 
in Uvpe; the 2b,0()0 studeMs of Bengal arc all 
brought under the conttad of a single vast 
university mechanism, IVdhnv in each subject 
the sxiiuc eonrscs of sludyy read the sxiine books, 
ttnd umlergo the same ex.aminal ions. The 
University of Calcutta is, in respect of thenumber 
of St mien ts, the largest university in the 

world “ — Report of the ''aleutta University 

Coniniis.sion, J, Ch. H. 

“Except in tin* United States of America, in 
Canada, and ]>erhaps in jajian, we find nothing 
eoinparalile to the eagerness for secondary 
edneation now shown in certain districts of 
1 adi.a laid, 1. CIi. VllL 

/a.l) Wanted Diversity— not Uniformity— iu 
ColiogOH, 

“I’iie exjiericme (»r other eonntries seems to 
shfAV that variety', not nniforniity, is the source 
of intelleetuxil vitality'. Tin* wonderful modern 
revival of learned activity in i^rance dates 
Iroin iIk* time when, utuhr the leadership of 
Albert Dumont, Urnest Uavisse, ami Octave 
Grexird, the unifonnitv imposed by Napoleon's 
single dominxiting Ibiiversity of France was 
broken down, and eiglileeu I'rench universities 
sprang into vigorous life “There is room for 
new universities,” says Mr. joges Chandra Ray, 
“but. none for llie multiplicat ion of one ty^pe, 
teaching the same suVijccts in the same way, 
and turning out graduates similar in body, 

mind and spirit A university exists for *a 

society, and as society is a complex organ^m 
having various functions t^o perform, new 
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universities ought io take up the difFcrent 
questions aticl try to embodj^ the underlying 
yjrinciples in their ideal. There ^Yill then be 
diversity in university education in the countrj'.” 

‘^We agree with Mr. Ray in his belief that 
there is need for greater diYcrsit;3^ in the intellec- 
tual life of Ihuigal, and in the trnining received 
by her sons. 

Some device whereby the colleges ma\' 

differentiate themselves, where)) the deadening 
uniformity imposed by the present system may 
be mitigated ; this seems to )»c tiie solution 
indicated by the circumstance^. The colleges 
[of the Mofussal] must he givoi a chance of 
showing distinctive characteristics, of doing 
work that shall not be inerelv a reproduction 
of an old and wearisome pattern ; a cliance also 
of arousing the interest, and winning the prac- 
tical support, of their districts; in order that 
the ))est among them may, in the long run, 
establish a claim to the higher rank.” — Ibid, 
Vol. IV, Ch. XXXV. 

“What we consider a grave defect in the 
present condition of secondary schools and 
intermediate colleges is their dull uniformity, 
their lifeless conforaiil v to a t3q)c solelv intended 
to give instruction to candidates preparing 
for the inatrieulation and intermediate exami- 
nations. We are convinced that this is not in 
the best interests of education, and that diversitv 
of pattern and freedom of development are 
essential for the growth of schools which may 
cffectivch'' meet the vari< d and changing needs 
of the commnnity “—Vol. V, Ch. XLII. 

(34) Noel for Caroei's. 

“Failure to obtain a degree means failure 
in life in far more cases in Bengal than it does 
in wcsleni countries; for in those countries a 
degree is but one of many i)t)rlals to inanv 
careers; in Bengal it is the onlv portal to the 
most important ; and the total niunbcr of 
careers open to a ^-oitng man of jiroinise is at 
present far smaller than in we^ fern countries. ” 
—Ibid, Vol. II, Ch. XVII. 

“The narrow choice of careers open io Indian 
students is a seeond cause of anxiety and tension. 
A 3a:)ung Indian of good education has before 
him fewer alternatives oi‘ eongenial t>ccnpation 
than are enjo^a'd by his eon temporary in the 
West. The number of openings for higliE 
qualified medical men in tlic conn try districts 
are far fewer than in the West, The religicnis 
organisations of the Indian communiW do not 
oiler to university graduates as great opportuni- 
ties of work and influence as fall to a clergyman 
in England or to a minister in Scotland. Further- 
more, until quite reeentlv, a Bengali student 
could not look for commissioned rank in the 
army. Under the conditions of Indian adminis- 
tration, I'ccruitment is made in London to some 
of the highest grades in the medical and 
cdi^‘ational professions, to important service 
posts in etigineerirg, and to the Indian Civil 


Service. Nor is the teaching profession 
present sufficiently attractive. In secondary as 
well as in elementary schools the work of a 
teacher is inadequately paid.”— Ibid, Vol. IV, 
Ch. XXXIX. 

“The fact must also be frankly recognised 
that there will be no sense of reality about any 
scheme of iiniversit\^ education so long as the 
opportunities of civic life are not in harmony 
with it. We must proceed in the hope that siicli 
harnionv will l>e established and that the labour 
of this commission will be co-ordinated with the 
contemplated ])olitical and industrial reorgani- 
sation. The conditions of the times make it 
clear that it will be for the good not onh^ oi' 
humanit}' l)iit the British Empire itself that 
the talent and moral energy of the people of 
India should be fully developed and utilised in 
the future ordering of human life along more 
sta))le, comprehensive and harnioiiions lines.”— 
(ustiee Abdiir Rahim, quoted in Ibid, Vok 
‘IV, Ch. XXX. 

“It would be misleading and unjust to say 
that the wish to pass examinations and to get 
a degree is the chief cause of the desire for 
western education which is spreading rapid h' 
in Bengal in great drifts of opinion indivi- 

duals act under tlie impulse of the momentum 
which stirs the inas.s. .Beneath the motive which 
the individual may assign for his own action 
there lies a deeper catise, often masked by an 
illusion of self-regard, which constrains him, 
though he may be onlv half conscious of its 
pressure, to move in the direction determined 
by the aims and sentiments of tlie people to 
which he belong.^. 

“ The explanation is to be found in the 

very limited range of careers open to educated 
young Indians, in the value of a knowledge of 
English to ill' use who cuter such careers, ami 
in the di.'^proportionate degree of importance 
which is eousequcntly attached to rceognisctl 
ccrtitiealcs ol lilerary attainment 

“Ill the life of an English or Aincriean school- 
bo v* there is no test iqion which so much turns, 
no examination to fail in which brings such 
irretrievable disaster. An active business career, 
a life of adeenture abroad, the arnu", the sea, 
are all for one reason or another less open to 

tlie Bengali boy than to a boj^ in the West 

Ahitricuiation is the kej'^ which unlocks the 
door to all the callings attractive to the res- 
pectable classes in Bengal. And at that door 
the crowd grows larger every vear,”— Ibid, 
Vol. I, Ch. IX. 

(36) The Conflict of Western Influence and 
Eastern Traditions. 

“It is through the contact between Indian 
culture and that of the outer world, and es- 
pecially the culture of Europe and the West, 
that painful dilemmas arc created in the mind 
of the thoughtful student of Bengal. He feels 
the edd^ving current of western thought, which 
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16 forcing its way, in some degree unseen, into 
the quiet waters of his traditional life. The 
current brings with it an xinfaniiJiar, but 
vigorous and agitating, literature; a mass of 
political formulas, charged with feeling and 
aspiration and sonictimcs delusively simple in 
thtdr coir\*enient genera Hsation ; fragments of 
philosophies; some poisonous weeds of moral 
scepticism ; bright-luted theories of refonu ; the 
flotsam and jetsam of a revolutit^narv age. 
The young man’s necessary study ol Ivnglish 
has given him the j[)Ower of reading what the 
inrushing stream brings with it. I Us own 
instinctive yearnings for social reform, for 
intellectual enlightenment and for moral certainty 
make him eager for fresh truth. And behind 
this netv foreign literatine atid jihilosop.. y, 
behind the pressure of those invisil)!*' inli’u iices 
for Avhich ])rinlcd Itooks and journals are hut 
some ol the conduits of co'niminicatiofi, liiere 
stands tile great authority of ev)lossai \ o”, er ; 
Power evinced in j>olitical achievemcin.. In 
religious coijvk tioa, in the world-wide rairailca- 
tion^s of coaiincrce, in stupcmlous industrialism, 
in the startling triumphs of applied science, in 
iiiimcasural)le rcsource.s of wealth ; 1 k)W'er, which, 
even under fhe strain of a titanic struggle, j)uis 
out new mar ifestn lions ot energy ami suffers 
710 eclipse. 

‘‘T!i<‘se inlhicnces fix iqion his thoughts ami 
bind them by their fascination. And vet, admire 
them* as !ie may, he feels by iiistinel that 111 
them evil is mixed witji good, i’y instinct aiso 
he knows that in pan they are alien to his own 
racial traditioti, and that, while some are 
aiiielioratixe to it, others are hanciul. But 
it is bevoiid his strength to disentangle what 
will help from what will hurt his country and 


his individual life. He is overmastered by the 
force of the new stream, and finds that even 
the backwaters of Indian life are invaded by 
its waters. Not a student in Bengal or else- 
where in India can he wlndly insensible to some 
of the inlluetnv.s of wu'Slern thought and experi- 
ciiee, though he may not be eonscions (if their 
sigaitieance b) liiin and to his eountry, and, 
even if eons'eious ol’ it, may not be able to 
express his feeling in words. Some however of 
the studenis are aware of the tension in tlirir 
tlu)nghls and ideals whieh Is eau.sed by the 
tw’o-ibld appeal of we.sicni inthieiiee and of 
eastern tradition. ’'—VoL I, Ch. V. 

(3(ii Tho Nood for Modern Education, 

“Our owm view is that modern education has 
been hut otK‘ of the ehannrls, tlu'mgh admittedly 
a priiietpal eljo.iviud, thixuigh which the iiilluenees 
of the \Ve<t lM\e pencbaicd into Imb, iha.t 
such penetr.iOoa w.as in ans ease itu*' It .able ; 
that mode!":, (‘duealion, whatever ils defects, 
met a med v'Mch was keenly felt bv the 
Imb ms lluansf 'ves ; ihai. it i< indispensable to 
India ifslu* s i<) aelbeve roi 1 .iiiity and take 
her rigiui'ul place .among' the pct^jiles of the 
world; that its results, fliougli not free from 
grave d.'ugers or eveti from actual ml.sehicf, 
have on the whole been highly beneficial; and 
that, though unavoidablv producing some 
tension ot mind .ami spirit . and even leading in 
some eases !(' wluil Sir bdin Woodroffe desevilH*s 
a.s *a prn.alysing imier conflict’, it lias in the 
main ]»re])ared t he w ay for a ladlure wdiith wall 
harmonise with ami supplement the national 
culture and will siimulate the latter into new' 
manifeslai ions and aehieveiu'mts.’'- Vol. I, Ch. V. 

A\ in.i) Alumnus. 


THE REPORT OF THE CALCUTTA UXl VIvRSITV COMMISvSION 


T HIJ Rcj)ort of the Calcutta T'nivcrsitv 
Coniinissiun has been before the 
public for three months, but it Itas 
not yet evoked the criticism that it 
deserves l)y reason of its ini])ortar.ce and 
the revolutionaj'v clianges recommended 
in, it. We do not remem])er to have 
noticed in the newspapers the Itolding of 
a single public meeting iir Bengal lor the 
purpose of discussing the Report, nor do the 
public bodies in the couiitrj^ seem to have 
taken an active interest in it. What a 
wave of agitation swept over this vast 
peninsula from one end of it to the other 
79y2--5 


wlien the Report of Lord Curzon’s Univer- 
sities Cornnn'ssiou came out in 11X12 ! And 
yet tb'C measures recf^mmended i/y that 
eVimmission were ])ut a eliiid’s jday in 
comparison with t)u‘ drastic and far- 
reaching changes wliicli arc looming large 
at this moment over the educational 
horizon rif hvlia. One ex[daiiat ion of this 
seeming public apathy will perhaps he 
found in the formidable hulk oi‘ the present 
Report. It consists of five thick volumes ; 
and the Appendices will cover eight more. 
The first three volumes contain the 
‘^einalysis of present comlitiona**' The 
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survey is masterly, thorottgh and ex- 
haustive, and will j)rovc very useful to the 
future historian of English education in 
this province. We were most pleased with 
the Chapter on the Student in Bengal, 
which is an lorpient testimony to the real 
insight and genuine sympathy and broad- 
mindt*dness cf the writer. But one may 
honcstlv eniertain the opinion that the 
five volitmcs now Ijefore us might have, 
without detriment or loss of value, 
been compressed into three. If a captious 
critic were to Ijring against the Kc])ort the 
charge of verbosity, it is difhcult to say 
how it could be rebutted. 

There are a thousand things in the 
Report which call for sifting examination ; 
in a maga/anc article like tliis it is jjossiblc 
to notice only one or two. This will be 
done on the present oecasioxi. 

Vl^RDJCT WITIIOOT A IIKARING. 

Wc find that serious allegations against 
the Calcutta University have found a place 
in the pages of the Rciiort, hut llie puldic 
have not been afforded the means of 
knowing what the defendant has to say on 
the plaint. Mr. W. C. Wordsworth savs 
(Vol. I, p. 3()7) on the recognition of 
schools l)y the University : — 

“It is usually llij case that, ofail who consider 
the school’s application, the inspected' alone lias 
seen the .school. Yet it is hy no means tlic rule 
that his reconiincndatioii is accepted, even when 
wholly endorsed by the Ilireetor. Ca.ses are not 
unknown iti which recognition has been granted 
despite the insj^eetorhs and Director’s, emphatic 
advice, or in which recognition once grantetl 
temporarily on condition of certain im])rovC' 
meats being made, has been eontinned without 
further retcrcnee to the inspector and cases have 
been recently brought to the notice (d' the Syn- 
dicate where schools, formally deprived of rec(»g- 
nition, have still been permitted to present their 
pupils for the matriculation. The present situa- 
tion is one that depreciates the value and 
prestige of the inspector ; he is obviously in a 
ditriciilt position in relation to a school that 
has managed to secure recognition against his 
deliberate jtidgment ; and his position is made 
worse 1)3^ a practice that has grown up in certain 
parts of the province ; a school after inspection 
frequent^' sends a deputation of its committee to 
Calcutta tojeanvass the S\uKlicate and traver.se 
thciinspcc tor’s report. This pratice is not dis- 
couraged by all members of the Syndicate 
and engenders the* idea that the position of the 


University is that of a mediator between t 
inspectors and the schools.” 

Mr. T. 0. D. Dunn, Inspector of Schools 
for the Presidency Division, writes on the 
same topic (Yol. I, p. 307) : — 

'‘The regulations dealing with the r&ognition 
of schools by the University have become a dead 
letter: for the following reasons the most un- 
desirable and most inefficient school continue 
to enjoy their connexion with the University 

# * * 

(2) The unwillingness of the University to 

enforce its own regulations The reason for 

this is twofold, (a) people in India do not like to 
be unpleasant and to take the final and decisive 
course. Instead of disadiliation, or removal of 
recognition, the offending school is let oft with 
a warning that, unless within such and such a 
period, iniprovemenls have been effected, action 
wilDbe taken. And so on. (b) The regulations 
are scarcelv capable of fnlfdment in the spirit 
and the letter by about OU per cent, of existing 
institutions ” 

The extracts from the evidence of these 
two witnesses are followed immediately 
by this remark of the Commission 

“The defects disclosed in this evidence are, 
relatively to the present needs of the University 
and of the province, more serious than would 
have l»cen the ease twenty and thirty years ago.” 

Evidently the Commission hold that the 
charges arc “proven.” But there must be 
another side to the shield. It is not unlikely 
that among ciglit liundred schools there 
might be fev whose records deserve the 
strictures of Mr. Wordsworth. But scores 
of instances might be given where the 
greatest injustice would have l)een done 
to private unaided schools and a death- 
blow dealt to secondary education in 
Bengal, if the University had acted up to 
the report of the Department. We shall 
refer only to three cavses. 

The Brajamohan Institution (College 
and School ) at Barisal, founded by Babu 
Aswinikumar Dutt, has had a long and 
brilliant record, and had always been 
spoken of highly by successive Lieutenant- 
Governors and Directors of Public Ins- 
truction. Shortly after the partition of 
Bengal, it was visited at the request of the 
Principal by an Inspector of Schools who 
expressed iiimself as being pleased with 
what he heard and saw. About a year 
after this (Feb. 1907) the same officer was 
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i/cputed by the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Eastern Bengal and Assam, to inspect 
the school on behalf of the Ihiiversity. In 
the meanwhile the Institution had fallen 
into the bad graces of the (H>vernmenl of 
that province. The report sid)triittcd by 
the inspecting officer tlirough the Director 
was most damaging to it ((ith October 

1907) . The Syndicate sent a co]*v of the 
report to the autlioritics of tlic scliool and 
demanded com])liaiice with certain condi- 
tions which were based on the allegations 
contained therein (July lOOS). The reply 
of the Secretary to the (governing Ih^dy 
is dated tlie 1 1th August 1908. lV]*at 
followed will a.pjKair from the c:xtracl from 
the Minutes of the Syndicate (22nd August 

1908) given below 

“Resolved- “ 

(i) That as the facts set forth in the repea t 
on the inspection of the Seliool 1>< jtartrnent ol (he 
Rraja Moliati Institution, Itarisa), arc disputed 
and the ah ‘Rations inaile against, the Institution 
are cninltai icaiiv denied, the Syiulieate lind it iin- 
pofsible to judge tlie case faii iy and to pass any 
ihnd orders therc(»ii without a thoiough and 
iiul epen det 1 1 in ( j ui ry . 

(ii) That a Chnninittie be a])]U)inU'd to hi- 
vevStigate and report on the e(.)iulili(.ni of the 
Hraja Mohan Institution, College aiul Seln^ol 
Pep.artnieiils, with sjjecial reference to the alle- 
gation that the (Governing body, the instrnetive 
stall' and the stud(*nts have taken part in poli- 
tical agitaiion and d inonslraiion in siieli a 
manner ami to such an extent, as to prejndiee 
its character ns a place of sound education and 
(liscipliiic. 

(iii) Thai the Committee consist of tlie 
following members of the Senate. 

Sir Gooroo bass itanerjee, Kt., m.a., n. n., bn. 
1)., bresuient. 

The Ilon’blc Mr. S. b. Sinha. 

Professor P. Hnihl, m. i. f. i:., r, c. s., v. r,. s. 

Professor J. A, Cunningham, m.a., v. c. s., a.k. 
c. s. I. 

I)r. Thibaiit, c. i, i:., lui. n., n. se, 

(iv) That the Committee be authorised to 
take evidence and to adopt such other measures 
as may be necessary to enable them to submit 
a full report in the matter. 

•Ordered 

(it Thai a copy of the above Kcsolution be 
forwanled to the Govemment d Ihasicrn Hcngal 
and Assam through the bireet(»rf)r l*ublie In.^truc- 
tion of the province with the intimation that in 
order to make theimiuiry as full and satisfactory^ 
as possible it would be necessary that the 
Governnicnl should ftirni.'^h the Symlieate with 
a siatcuicni of the ease against the Institution 


and should be prejiarcd to support the state- 
ment by evidence. 

(ii) Tiiat the Government be further informed 
that the evidence wliieli they may desire to 
adduce will be taken in Calcutta l>y the Commit- 
tee who will ecunmcnce their proceedings early 
in November. 

(')rticrc<l also 

That a copy ot the foregoing Pesolutioi^s and 
Orders be forwarcleil to the Secretary to the 
(ioverning Ttody of the Hraja Mohan Institution 
anti he be ii, formed that the authorities of the 
Inslitulion will liave a tull opportunity of defen- 
ding tlieir position before the Commit iee.“ 

The ( lovernnieiil of I'astern Bengal and 
AsvSnin funiished the Syndiertte with a 
staleinenl of the eavse against the Institu- 
tion — it vv.e- a heavy llle. and only the first 
instalment — I ait deeluicil lo sn])ptut the 
statemiMt bv evideiiee. Ilie Committee, 
thereloiv, nevo’- met, ruid the authorities of 
the Jb'.aja Ajoluin Insiitibion were not 
given an oj>pori unity ol {Ki'ending their 
position helore iliein. The situation that 
now arose was eiirious. During those 
following years, the Syndicate continued 
to receive from tlu* Diieetor month after 
month charges of a more or less serious 
nature .against tlu‘ Ch>lkge and the School, 
but they were not allowed lo have them 
tested by their own Coimnittee of impdry. 
All that they could do was to transmit tlie 
eoniniunietat ions to t'K, <b»verning Body 
of the Institution and call for tlieir rejiHes, 
The Syndie.ate, acting on these replies, as 
well as the rejiorts of tlieir ciwn Ins]ieclor, 
Dr. D. K. Kay, who inspected the College 
year alter vear, and with whom was asso- 
ciated ow one occasion Dr. IG R. Watson 
fd Dacca Collegia and Mr. H. K. (nines, 
Ib'incipal, and the late lamented Mr, j. A. 
Cunningham, Professor of J R esidency 
College, wlio were dejjuted to visit it in 
19bs^ felt satisfied that It Inad been guilty 
of no offence wdiieh rcapiired severe chastise- 
ment. But the Government of Ivastcrn 
Bengal tiiid Assam eould not see eye to eyc 
with the Syndicate in this inalter. 1'hey 
withdrew the seholarship rights from the 
College and the School, imposed other 
dis(|ualifjeations u]>on them, and ultimate- 
ly recommended moie drastic measures 
lo the (Tovernment of India. Under these 
elrcuinstane(‘s, it is not too much \o 
state, w'^ere it not for the firm stand taken 
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by the Hon^ble the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Syndicate of the Calcuttei University, the 
Braja Mohan Institution 'would have long 
ago been a tiling of the past. 

Again, take the case of the Siddheswari 
Abhay a Cha’ an Institution at Clianchartala 
(Dacca distiiCt). In 1915 Air. StajDleton, 
lns])(3ctor of vSchooLs, Dacca Division, in 
his report on the school after making 
sixteen distinct allegations against it, 
remarked : *‘Its present management 
constitutes a grave menace to sound 
education and discipline.’^ The life of the 
school was in imminent danger ; but the 
Syndicate did not think it right to 
condemn the school unheard ; they UvSked 
the Managing Committee forarepl 3 ^ It was 
])romptly sulmiitted, and was forwarded 
b}^ the S^aidicate to the Director of Public 
Instruction, who again sent it for report 
to Mr. J. W. (lunn, Inspector of Schools, 
Dacca I)ivision. This oHicer held a two 
days’ inquir^^ in the school, Gth and 7th 
March 1916. The report submitted by him 
proved, by its silence, that Mr. Stapleton’s 
allegations had been successfully met by 
the Committee, and that their statements 
could not be contradicted, Mr. Gunn 
again inspected the school on the 5th 
September 1917. Tlie onlj'^ serious dilliculty 
that now confronted it was his recom- 
mendation in the rc|>ort — this had also 
been demanded by the University— 'that the 
Committee should be “tlioroughh’ reconsti- 
tuted to the satisfaction of the Dcjiartmcnt.” 
It was reconstituted in October 1917, but 
not “to the sativsfaction of the Department”; 
for the Director took exception to the 
SecrctaiT and three other members. Once 
more the Syndicate asked the Alanaging 
Committee to explain matters; and on 
receipt of their representation rcqiiestcd 
the Director to state on what grounds he 
based his objection to the gentlemen re- 
ferred to. II is reply will be found in the 
following extract from the Alinutes of the 
Syndicate dated the 10th JanuaiT 1919. 

“Gl. Read a letter from the Director of Public 
liislniction, Peiigal, stat iii^y, with reference to 
this oilice No. dated the Sth Novciii))er, 

19ir>, that the information regarding certain 
nieiubers of the Siddheswari High School, 
Cluiiichartala, was forwarded in his letter No. 
n0c..datc(l tlic (Rh Fcbniaiw, 1918, and that 


it was confidential and was intended for tl'i^ 
guidance of the Syndicate in taking executive 
action ; that no useful ptirpose would be service! 
b}.' communicating it to the parties immediately 
concerned, and that he is unwilling that such 
action should be taken. 

The Director also states that the* objection 
to Babu Barada Kant a Basu was based on 
his being an absentee and that, in view of the 
representation subsequently made, he does not 
intend to press the objection in liis case. 

Resolved— 

That Dr. S. P. Sarbadliikary and the Univer- 
sity Inspector of Colleges be requested to inspect 
the Chanchartala Siddheswari High School and 
report on the matter contained in the file.” 

The University Inspector inspected the 
school in September last, but as the matter 
is still pending wc shall close our narrative 
here. It is onl^^ necessary to add that 
during all these weary years of trouble, 
one Sub-Divisional Officer of Munshiganj 
after another, Euro])can and Indian, visited 
the School find remai'ked favourably on it. 
Air. S. Alodak, i.e.s., found it in March 19.18 
“in a flourishing condition”, and Air. J. N. 
Gupta, District Magistrate of 

Dficca, wrote on the 13tli January last, 
have read with interest the inspection 
notes of the S. I). 0. I entirel v agree with 
the views of the vS. D. 0,, and do not con- 
sider any change in the constitution of the 
managing committee necessary.” 

The third case is that of the City 
Collegiate School, Mymensingli Branch. 
In JuU*^ 1917 the Syndicate received a 
letter from the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Bengal, forwarding a copy of a 
letter from Dr. C. P. Segard, Adviser to 
Government on Physical Education, 
regarding the state of things obtaining at 
the City Collegiate and Alrit^mnj ay Schools 
at Alymensingh, in which Dr. Segard states 
that from the point of view of Hygiene, 
Sanitation and Physical Education the 
two schools are impossible as Educa- 
tional Institutions, that both have close 
to a thousand students and the conditions 
and surroundings under which they are 
taught are simply vile, that vsome of the 
cltiv^s rooms are little less than disease 
breeding pens being jioorly lighted and 
ventilated and holding the greatest number 
that can Ik* crowded into their doors and 
that there is no arrangement for Physical 
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Training in any of the Schools and (the 
Director) suggesting that as the schools 
are independent of Govcrnnicnt assistance 
cind can apparently alf'ord to ignore the 
Edtication Department, the University 
should luring ])ressure to bear on the 
authorities of the two schools to lemedv 
the state of things disclosed 1>y Dr. Segard 
whose report is in no way exaggerated. 

We can speak only of the City Collegiate 
School. It could not be eA]>ected to 
survive sttch ruthless onslaught ; but it 
has. The reason is, the Syndicate never 
award punishment without giving a hear- 
ing to the accused ])art\ . In the ])rcrerit 
case they foil /wed their usual practice, and 
finding the evpianatloii <d' the Managing 
Comrni ttce sa tivsf.ac t< ir v , a lio wed : he 
matter to rest Vvhere it should. We .aKo 
mulersta id that 1/r. Sadler and Sir 
Asutosl; Mookerjee visited tlie school in 
1U18, and wiu'e favourably impressed with 
it. 

We would also in this connection draw 
the attention of our readers to tlie I'oliow- 
ing ^ remarks of rrineijrd Ileramba- 
ehandra Maitra win/ has >»een a Iwllow 
of tlie Calcutta Universiiv for more than 
a (juarter ()f a century, and a, member of 
the syndicate for a number of years, 
(Modem Review, Dee. 1U17). 

“Tiktc li.nve been numerous instances in 
which the Uiieetor after liaviiig forwarded a 
report on a school from an Inspect c r, has modi- 
fied his views on the inspector's rceoinnienda' 
lions after a tiiscussifm at a meeting of the 
Svndieate. There have been instances in which 
nienil)ers of vhe Syndicate belonging to the 
Ivdiieation Department have declared some ot 
the demands ol an Insjieetor of Schools to be ab- 
.solulely unreasonable, ” 

‘'Stnelv a, body ecmslitutcfl like the Syndicate, 
with abs)nt halt the iiKMiiber.s belonging to the 
Education Department, is no less gimlihed ihaai 
the Inspector to come to a right eonehision as 
to the ste[)s to be taken to preserve discipline. 
Could any instance be pointed out in wliich tlie 
Director and his subordinates in the Syndicate 
have dissented from the decision of that IkkIv ?” 

A ChaJU'.K Ar,Ai.XST lllNDt' EXA MINkUii, 

The Commission say { V(d. 11, p. 177): 

‘TUit Mr. Wordswortli, Drincipal of the 
Presidency College and officiating l.hrcctr/r of 
Public Instruction for Henga), makes the follow- 
ing grave statements, which cannot be ignored.” 

” The University does not command complete 


confidence There is n suspicion, sometimes 

vocal, that the published results of e.xamina- 
tions arc not invariablv in accord with the work 
done. This suspicion is due in part to the system 
of grace marks forinulateil in the regulations, 
partly to tlie readiness of examiners* meetings 
to attend to complaints or representations from 
individual eaiubdates, and generally to sshovv 
induigenee.” . 

Here also the llniversilv has 1)ecn 
condemned unheard. Not only this. The 
last sentence eontains a serious charge 
against examiners. Were tlu'v given 1)y 
the Commission any o])portunity to 
cxamiac or reply to it f The Hindu 
e.\aminers have fared tlie worst of all. 
The Commission have thotiglit fit to allow 
a grave allegiition against them t(' stand 
unchallenged It is to be found in the 
iollowiug v\v>rds of theirs on page 203, 
Vol IJ. 

'‘The proh. s: irigninst the in e-etiee of require* 
ing sludeius to write Iheii nnnics on their 
.'tnswer-books in addition to their roK-nuiiihcrsi) 
comes, verv largely from i epiesentative Musal- 
mans who think t hat M u.slini eandiihites siifTcr 
under some disabilities eomprued with lliiultt 
e.andidates wlum the aiKsweis arc corrected by 
Hindu examiners.” 

The jirescnt writer has be<n an examiner 
lor about twenty years and has worked 
his way up from the Entrance to the M.A. 
Examination. To the of his know- 

ledge this sweeping charge is absolutely 
unlounded. May we empiire wliy veteran 
examiners like Mr. Hcrambaeliandra 
Maitra and Dr. Drajendranath {seal were 
not in tlieir oral evitlcnee interrogated on 
this ])oiut ? 

We k ef this omission all the more keenly 
inasmiieli as they adopted a different 
{/roeedure, which was the right one, with 
regard to an allegation made against 
till* University by a Muhammadan witness. 
Tlicy say on the same page ; 

“Nawrib Syed Nawnhaly Chniulhury has 
drawn our attention to tlie ease of two students, 
one a liindii, the other a, Musalmaii, each ol’ 
whom aecf/rding to this statement r>bUiincci 
TkVj marks at ihcB. A. bxamiualioii in 1010 
(the minimum for a j,»ass being OOO) when the 
Hindu i-andidalc wans |ia,ssed and tlie JVIusalnian 
reieeted, in spile of the fact that the Hindu 
candidate’s marks ‘were made uj> in part of 0 
grace marks.’ ” 

After a cart ful inquiry iwto this matter. 
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the Commission arrive at the following 
concitision : 

“It seems dear to us that the case to which 
the Nawab has drawn our attention shows no 
evidence of inequality of treatment on the ^^round 
of race, and no other such case has been brought 
to our notiev Dr. P. J. Bruhh tlic Kegistrar of 
the University, stated in his oral evidence that 
in hi|> opinion there was no bias of the kind 
suggested.” 

The Universit)^ is exonerated ; but not a 
word about the Hindu exaniinerwS, 

A CiiAiuDi: Aoainst titk Uniykksity and 

TTfE Commission’s Own Rkppy To It. 

Mr. Wordsworth has formulated 
another indictment against the Univei'sity. 
We read on jiages 381-2, Vol. 1. 

“Mr. W. C. Wordsworth (until lately Prin- 
cipal of the IVesidency College) states that 
‘there is, or appears to be, (i tendency in 
University policy to regard all colleges as of 
the same degree of untriistworthiness. Cer- 
tainly it has long been a cardinal belief among 
the staff of the Prcvsidcncj' College that there is 
in university policy a tciideney to diminish the 
prestige, importance and dlicicncy of the College 
in the interests of easy administration. I may 
insianee recent inspection reports, in which, 
after a few hours’ inspection, the inspectors 
attacked the carefully considered policy 
of the goveniing body in the matter of 
numbers and of the combination of subjects 
permitted; in one of wliieh also they attacked 
by name, as not fitted for his position, a gentle- 
man of considerable academic distinction and 
experience, whom one of the inspectors had 
himself commcndeil in the highest terms. The 
belief which Mr. Wordsworth and his late 
colleagues entertain ma 3 % or may not, be 
justified. But it is an unhappy state of things, 
not conducive to good work, wheii^ such sus- 
picions can be entertained by a body of able 
and reasonable men.” 

The principle laid down in the lavSt 
clause is very sound, but the observation 
seems to be a mild endorsement of Mr. 
Wordsworth’s iudictmeiit ; at any rate it 
is not distinctly contradicted ; and it does 
not appear that the University was invited 
to state its own side of tJic case. But 
we may be mistaken. Perhaps tlie follow- 
ing ])assages in the Report, marked by 
judieial impartiality, and containing a 
thorough vindication of the Universitv, 
were written in re[)1y to its traducers. 
Tlv^y arc extracted from the Chajiter on 
Post-Graduate Teaching and Research. 


“The result which followed from this sysfcjjin 
was a most regrettable feeling of distrust aiul 
jealousy between the University and some uf 
its colleges. The authorities of the colIcgCvS, 
though realising the need for the University 
classes, distrusted their efficiency owing to their 
large size and felt suspicious th«at the University 
wished to crush ultimately their higher classes 
out of existence. The professors in charge of 
the University classes were not slow to recipro- 
cate the feeling and felt suspicious that the 
authorities of the colleges desired to have a 
monopoly' of higher teaching so as to be able 
to restrict its held.” (Vol. 11, pp. 47-48). 

“The Ib'csidency College could not possibly 
claim as of right to provide, and, even if il 
advanced the claim it had not the means to 
provide, for the efficient instruction of all 
graduates from all other colleges in the Univer- 
sitv. But even if the college could secure the 
means, those students from the other colleges 
could not force themselves upon an institution 
wliicli, for the sake of efficiency^, must have a 
manageable size” (p. 50). 

How THINGS MOVE IN InDIA. 

How rapidly things move in India is 
bcvSt illustrated by tlic history of Post- 
Graduate Teaching in the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. Such teaeliing was undertaken for 
the first time l>y the University in 1908, 
with two lecturers and 19 M. A. students. 
Ill 19.10 the number of the latter rose to 
1172, while that of lecturers and assistant 
profeSvSors reached 4G. On tlie 20th October 
191G the Government of India appointed 
a committee to consider the question of 
])ostgradnate students in the university 
and its constituent eollegCvS. “The unani- 
mous report of this committee,” we are 
quoting the language of the Report, “was 
presented on the 12th December 1916. 

The Government of India after examining the 
report, forwarded it to the University for coii- 
si<icration, with the intimation that if the Senate 
accepted a scheme corresponding substantially 
lo that put forward by the Committee, the 
Government of India with the concurrence of 
the Governnient of Bengal would not raise 
any objection thereto. The matter was ela- 
obrntefv disenssed by the Senate at four sittings* 
and, ultimatclv, regulations drafted on the 
lines of the report* by a sub-cominittcc were 
ado])lcd with slight modifications. These regu- 
lations received the sSanction of the Governor- 
General in Council on the 26th June 1917, and 
constitute the present Chapter XI of the Uni- 
versity regulations.” (Vol. 11, p. 51). “The 
machinery was rapidly constituted and the 
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system came into working operation from the 
beginning of September 1017.'’ ( P. 50). 

In the meantime an announcement 
had been made by His Excellency the 
Chancellor of the University at iboConvcca- 
tion held •on the Ota January 1917 to the 
effect that the Govcrnor-Gcncral in Council 
had decided “to appoint a Commission to 
inquire into the condition and pn-spects 
of the University of Calcutta and consider 
the question of a constructive policy in re- 
lation to the questions which it presents.’' 
The members of the Comiiiission were 
fippointed on the 14ili ?eptcnil)er 
and they held tiieir lirst meeting on the 
12th Novenii‘cr, i.c., just two montlis 
after the ih'w post-graduate classics had 
l)een formed according to the regulations 
recently sanclit)ncd l)y the Govcrniiicnt iff 
India ; and the result of the iiujuiry of the 
Commission is the recommeuflation of an 
entire reconstruction of the system just 
introduced. Surely the rate of progress in 
tins ease is nmazitig. It would l)c interest- 
ing to note, 1)y way of contrast, for how 
many years Mr. (»okhale’s Primary Ihlu- 
eation bill is liangiiig IIjc. 

ScATJHX(; CoNDHM NATION - 

OF THE University. ^ 

It is stated on]). G7, Vol. I, that the 
regulations required to give effect to the 
Universities Act of 1901 were framed by a 
small committee appointed by tiie Govern- 
ment of India and jiresided over by Air. 
Justice ( now Sir) Asutosh Mookerjee, 
and thnl ‘they constitute a thorutiglj, 
careful, and honest attein|)t to carry out in 
detail the jjrineiiiles laid down in the Act.” 
The fact is admitted on all liaiids that the 
University, as the Commission found it, was 
the creation of the most ])re-eminent of its 
Vice-Chancellors, who was at the licail of 
its affairs for eight long years and ]hloied 
it safe through many a slioal anil sand- 
bank, and whose masterful presence is 
still felt in every direction, though he 
ceased to be its olheial chief live years ago. 
Air. Wordsworth bitterly complains that 
“of recent years the University's interpreta- 
tion of the needs of the public it serves has 
been mainly insi)ired In* one dominant 
j^ersonality, with much resultant unrest.’’ 


After this it is painful to find that the 
deliberate verdict of the Commission is 
that failure is writ large on the jiorttUs 
of the University of Calcutta. They say : 

“Secondary education in PungnI is preparing 
candidates, not making men. It teaches sub- 
icets, but offers no synthesis of knowledge, 
iv)iniiiunicates'nn nucleus of unifying thoi^ht. 
U is dull not so much ficcausc it is poor in male- 
rial resouwes as because it is poor in ideas.” 
“Idcvcn out of every twelve of our witne.sses 
who deal with this ])oint (the Matriculation 
Examir.ation ) e\])ress illssa t isfaet ion with it as 
a test of fitness for entering the university.” 
The I’ni verst ty “allows a very eonsitlcralde 
"Hunber of ilbeducated candidates to j)ass.” 
“The inlelleetual out -put of the Dnivershy of 
Calcutta in the lorm of eont riliutions to learning 
"aas been sm.dl relatively 1 1 ' l he sir.c of Ihu- 
virsily, a lestijiionv t < ■ the unfruitftdness (if the 
edueaiion wltieh tlu* Ihiiver.sity has encouraged 
and deveh'oed • der the albpowerfni inflnenee 
of iegulativt;iS for examinations.” “The 
college'' are wooden models, (uraed out to a 
]>altern in neeorvlanee vvitli the reguIation.s of 
the Ihiiversity “Most of the in.struetion to 
which tlieCommission have listened was ariil and 
unprolit ai)le.” “The students oi the Tniversity 
are marked by iiitelleetuai deadness winch 
shows itself in a multiltule ctf ways.*’ 

Alb! this is lunv the Commission vSum up 
the discussion of the examination system 
oftlie reformed University 

“It is laipossible to peruse the evidence on 
the examination system ,t exists to-day in 
Pengal without a tevling of piofound sadness. 
The immensity of the effort, disproportionate to 
the residls ; tlie p.ainful anxiety of the 
eandiilates , the mechanical award of njarks 
eneonraging the least fruitful efforts of the 
mind ; a. leniency sometimes neglecting the grave 
resjionsibilipv ot the I'niversity to the public ami 
tending to class tlie less with the more deserving 
students ; the number ot failures in spite of that 
!vnieney;the sterilising iidlueiiee ot' the whole 
sy.slem ou both tcaciiers and taught, and the 
eonseijuent crying waste of th(' intelligence* of 
the youth of Bengid ; these are evils whii h have 
iK'cn ijr(*ught home to us by the most convincing 
evidence from witnesses of every section of the 
community ns well as by what W'c ourselsx‘» 
have seen.” 

Tlic above forms sad reading for all who 
love their Alma Alatcr. One fails to 
understand how Sir Asiitosli Mookerjee 
coulil sign the Kci^ort without a word of 
dissent. 

Non-appreciation oi' Private 
Colle(;es. 

The Commissioners are 'very generous 
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in their appreciation of the missionary 
colleges of Bengal, and their report on 
them is prefaced with a warm tribute of 
praise. 

“The influence which has been exorcised by the 
missionary '-olleges iipon the development of 
Education m Bengal has been of the highest 
value and importance. No colleges wield a 
deeper influence over the minds of their students, 

none have a stronger eorjjorate spirit The 

influence of the missionary tcaclicrs over the 
mind of their students is, doubtless, farther 
deepened by the fact that they have obvioiisb" 
undertahen their work from no motives of self- 

intcrcsl They approach more nearly to the 

spirit of the old Hindu g^uni than many college 
teachers in modern Bengal.’'* 

This may be uo more than what is 
deserved ; but read side by side with it the 
bald description of the four first grade 
private colleges in Calcutta docs not 
appear to be particularly sy'mi)athelic, or 
free from racial bias. Wc I'ead on page 
422, Vol. I. 

“These four colleges — the Ripon, the Yidya- 
sagar, the City and Batigabasi— ver^^ closely 
resemble one another in the main fcaturc.s of 

* We have no desire to speah against 
missionary professors. Btit if they with 
their handsome salaries atid eomfonablc, 
and sometimes palatial, residences can be 
said to have “obviously undertaken their 
work from no motives of self-interest,” we 
cannot understand why the same thing cannot 
be said of many Indian professors, whose 
academic careers were brilliant, and who, after 
decades of service, have far .smaller incomes than 
many of their former class-fellows, of inferior 
academic standing, following other professions. 
We personally know Indian professors who 
chose teaching as a calling in ])reference to more 
lucrative professions open to them. Indian 
professors arc not and have not been wanting 
who have conformed to the ideal of the Iliinhi 
guru to some extent. 

As the commissioners refer to the deep influ- 
ence wielded by the missionary colleges over the 
minds of their students, we only refer to but 
do not wish in this connection to eharaeterise 
the influence produced on the minds of the Hindu 
students by the rule of compulsory attendance 
in. Bible classes, though they do not believe in 
Christianity, The inHucnce wielded oxer the 
minds of students by the two scales of 
salaries for white missicuiary and brown non- 
missionary professors for doing work of the 
same grade and kind, by the provision ot 
separate waiting rooms for white missionary 
professors and “native” professors, &c., is also 
very deep, though not in the sense in which the 
cotrunissiouers have ttsed the word,— Ed., M, R. 


their work ; in the huge numbers of students 
with which they have to deal, and iii the whole- 
sale and mechanical way in which they 
necessarily have to treat them ; in the very 
inade([uate proportion between their teachers 
and tlieir pupils ; in the small salaries atu] 
insecure tenure* which they oflfer tom'ost of their 
teachers ; and in the most total absence of any 
eflcctive social life among their students. TJicv 
are, in fact, huge coaching eslablishnients for 
examination, wherein the human element in 
education is inevitably almost non-existent. ”t 

Not a single statement here is absolute- 
ly untrue, but the sum-total produces an 
im])rcssion which does great injustice to 
tliCvSe four Colleges. ^'To tell truth, rightly 
understood/’ says R. L. Stevenson, “is not 
to state the true facts, but to convey a 
true impression ; truth in spirit, not truth 
todetter, is the true veracity.’’ A forcignei 
unacquainted with India will conclude from 
a perusal of the Report that the private 
colleges tire doing no useful woi'k, and 
meeting no insistent demand. Is it 
the fault of these Colleges that they 
have to cat(*r to the needs of huge 
numbers, and that their classes are full 
to over-fiowing ? It is idle to aSvScrt 
that when eight or ten thousand students 

* This is not true of every one of these four 
colleges, —Ed., Xf, A*. 

t The editor of this Review was a pupil, iti 
turn, of a Government college, a missionary 
college and a private college. He does not wish 
to make any comparisons ; ])ut he owes it to his 
professors in the private college to that 

they were not inferior to his other professors 
in teaching capacity, and certainly not in- 
ferior in power to exercise beneficial influence 
on the character of their pupils. Is there much 
more social life among the sttidcnts of goveni- 
ment and jnissionar\’^ colleges than in private 
colleges? Are not they too taught mechani- 
eallv, more or less? Are not government and 
inissionarv colleges also coaching establishments 
to a greater or less extent ? Is the human 
elcincnt in education conspicuous by its 
jjresenee in government and missionary 
colleges? — It will be admitted that if in axiy 
college there is physical collision between ,a 
professor and his stiulents, and there are other 
colleges where there, arc no such collisions, the 
human element in education is more “non-exis- 
tent” in the former than in the latter. And it is a 
matter of history that such collisions have not 
occurred in the four Calcutta private Colleges, 
but have occurred, e.g^., in the Presidency College, 
tl#e latest being that in which Professor Oaten 
figured,— Editor, Af. i?. 
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pass the Matriculation, and four thousand 
the Intermediate Examinations in a year, 
it would have been good either for the 
country or for its youth, if the private 
Colleges were closed or reduced in dimen- 
sion ; fVf^d if the vast majority of the 
successful candidates were turned away. 
The Commission elsewhere speak of the 
anarchical movement in BengpJ. They 
owed it to these Colleges to say at least 
this much, that the movement might have 
assumed undesirable proportion^, had not 

{ )rivate enterpn.se stepj)ed in to afl'ord 
acilities for echieation, however im]K‘rfeet 
it might be in their opinion, to as large a 
number as ])ossibIe. If anybody is to 
blame, it is not certainly these pri\ate 
Colleges which have exerted themseh » to 
their very utmost to carry out loyally 
the New Regulations of the University, and 
come up to the standard insisted on by it. 
Among the teachers in these colleges, did 
the Conanission find none who had 
“obviously undertaken their work from 
no motives of self-interest ?” We arc pre- 
cluded from naming those who are still 
living— distinguished educationists who 
have grown gray in the service of their 
country, and whose self-sacrifice in the 
cause of education is freely acknowledged 
all over the Province. But teachers like 
the late Mr, P. K. Laluri, Mr, N. N, Ghose, 
Mr. Ramendra Sundar Trivedi, and Mr. 
Rajendranath Cliatterjoe might have been 
accorded by the Commission a humble 
measure of recognition. Besides, we are 
not prepared to admit that the dilTerence 
lietween the types of colleges under discus- 
sion is really wide as it is made to 
appear in the Report ; but good taste 
seals our lips, for “comparisons arc 
odious.” 

The following passage occurs on pages 
424-5, Vol. 1. 

‘*The Ripon and the City Colleges have 
r^entfr acquired large new buildings, paid for 
partly by privale subscriptions and partly by 
Government grants. They pre not ilJ-desfgiied 
for their purpose, but th^‘ ,»urpo>e which has 
governed their design is that of providing 
^commodation for innumerable lectures to 
immense classes of students, not that of pro- 
viding a home for living societies of teachers and 
pupils, They do not find space for nests of 
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private rooms. They are in short, ‘barracks of 
lecture-rooms’— ri criticism which may, indeed, 
fairly be applied to most Bengal colleges, not 
excluding Presidency College. 

Why the defect of the Presidency College 
is not mentioned in its own proper place, 
but is casually referred to at the end of a 
denuiiei*at(>ry clause In the report on the 
Ripon and the City Colleges, it is not for 
us to say. Gur com pi a hit is that here 
also the unfortunate jirivate Colleges have 
been singled out for eastigatiou for what 
was demanded hv the New Regulations of 
the I’niversitv. Take the eiise of City 
College. It had a liuililing of its own at IB 
Mirzapur Street, which., so long as the 
old system v as in vogue, was found quite 
adequate its i>urpose. The (q)eration 
of lIic Ne w Regulations led to unforeseen 
ex])ansi( n of '.,‘ollegiale education, so that 
the rush ol liurnbers remlc! i d it absolutely 
indispcnsai)le for the college to shift to 
new premises. The large new building at 
Ainlierst Street, eharaelerised by the Com- 
mission as “not ill-designed,” but aliout 
which, we are informed on the best 
authority, their President remarked that it 
was an udditioii to the be,'iiiliful Imildings 
of Calcutta, cost over three lacs of rupees, 
and was occupied only a week before the 
Commission visited the college. The 
Governing Body of llie college are now 
told by the Commission that there is no 
space in it for “nCvSts ofja'ivate rooms”— a 
requirement the idea of which never crossed 
their mind wlnm they placed the plan of the 
Iniilding, formally or informally, before 
tlie Uni\'ersitv Inspectors. What is now 
asked for by the Commission ? Is it 
intended that the building should he sold 
oif, and a fresh home found for the College; 
or that it should be ]>ena!ised for honestly 
conforming to tlie regulations of the 
University the remodelling of which no 
human being could have the prevision to 
anticipate ? 

The Commission remark (p. 417, Vol. 1), 
“The Scottish Churches College embodies 
the great tradition f)f Dufi'” I'or the 
enlightenment of our readers, who may not 
know what that tradition is, we make 
the following extract from The Life^ of 
Alexander DttO hy Dr. George Smith 
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have never ceased to pronounce the system 
of giving a high English education, without 
religion, a blind, suicidal policy. On the other 
hand, for weighty reasons, I have never ceased to 
declare, that if our object be, not merely for our 
own aggrandisement but very specially for the 
welfare of the natives, to retain our dominion 
in India, no wiser or more efTeclive plan can be 
conceived than that of bestowing this higher 
English education in close and inseparable 
alliance with the illumining, quickening, beauti- 
fying influences of the Christian faith. The 
extension of such higher education, so combined, 
would only be the means of cunsolidating and 
perpetuating the British Enq)ire in India, for 
years even ages to come, vastly, yea almost 
immeasurably, to the real and enduring benefit 
of both;’ (P, 2GG.) 

The passage quoted above forms part 
of a statement prepared by Dr. Duff in 
1853, when the great educational des- 
patch of the liast India Company w^as 
under debate. Twenty-three years before 
this, he landed in India. When lie jircscnt- 
ed his letter of introduction to General 
Beatson, he was advised to visit at once 
Rajah Rammohun Roy, and among ‘'the 
providential combination of circum- 
vStances, which culminated in the Scottish 
evangelisation of the Hindus bv editca- 
tion,’’ the biographer of Duff counts “the 
help of the one Hindu whom English 
teaching had led to find the living (iod,“ 
For the material assistance which our 
great countryman rendered to Dr. Duff 
in founding his vsehool, the forerunner of the 
present Scottish Churches College, we 
refer our readers to the jiages of his 
biograjihy. Rammohun Roy also “em- 
phatically declared that all true education 
ought to be religious, since the object was 
not merely to give information, but to 
develop and regulate all the powers of the 
mind, the emotions, and the workings of 
the conscience. “ As he expresses himself 
in his letter on English Education to Lord 
Amherst, he “looked forward with pleasing 
hope to the dawn of knowledge*^ in India, 
and “offered up thanks to Providence for in- 
spiring the most generous and enlightened 
nations of the West with the glorious 


ambition of planting in Asia the Arts and 
Sciences of Modern Europe.’’ But hiS 
object was not exactly that which Dr. 
Duff had in view. For, as his English 
biographer, Miss Collett observes, “the 
prospect of an educated India, of an India 
approximating to European standard of 
culture, seems to have never been long 
absent from Rammohun ’s mind ; and 
he did, however vaguely, claim in advance 
for his countrymen the political rights 
which progress in civilisation inevitably 
involves.” Has the spirit of “the 
tribune and prophet of New Indian” died 
out in the land of his birth ? If the 
Scottish Churches College embodies the 
great tradition of Duff, did not the 
Commission find a single college where the 
tradition of Rammohun Roy was silently 
and unobtrusively working among his 
countrymen ? Was it not the noble enthusi- 
asm in the cause of national uplift created 
by him that led l^andit Iswar Chandra 
Yidy asagar and Mr. Surendranath Banerjea 
to found the colleges which, along with 
two others in Calcutta, have developed 
into “immense and populous iustilu- 
tions” ? It is delicate for us to speak of 
City College ; but we have no hesitation 
in stating the bare truth that it was the 
spirit and ideal of Kajah Rammohun Roy 
which ins])ired the late Mr. A. M. Bose 
and I’andit Sivanath Sastri, just taken 
away from us, in establishing City School 
in 1879. The self-denial of some of the 
members of the staff— self-denial not only 
in respect of pay and prospects, but that 
of an aeuter form, to wit, foregoing the 
pleasure of doing intellectual work that 
might have lived— has been ignored by the 
Calcutta University Commission ; but they 
will find consolation where the Maker of 
Modern India found it— they will find it in 
the thought that their “motives are 
acceptable to that Being who beholds in 
secret and compensates openty.” 

Eajanikanta Guha. 
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T he Government’s appointment of a 
committee of experts to consider 
what maybe called the su^ar problem 
of India will be welcomed by every one in 
the country who knows something of our 
sugar industry or is interested in the 
systematic and vScicntific examination of 
all Indian industries, hi fact ninny ^\ill 
feel that tle^ (h)vernment has moved not n 
da\^ too sooii in this matter. When we 
note the various activities initiated or 
promoted Iw the noverninent as well as by 
the various scientific and ledinical associa- 
tions in America, England and Germany, 
with the obicct of consolidating those 
industries which may liav'C sulTercd during 
the war or which may have been started 
(^nly after the war broke out, we cannot 
but deplore the absence of corrcs])onding 
efforts ia India, where the need of sucli 
investigations is jierhaps greater. 

As the committee is ai)[)ointed primarily 
to investigate and advise, as all i^rclinh- 
iiary committees should lie, the (h>veni- 
ment coiiinuuiicjue does no more than 
merely suggest some as|>ects of the whole 
problem. Wiiilc the report and the advice 
of the committee will be awaited with 
great eagerness, it may not be out of place 
to indicate here sonic standpoints which 
arc necessarily involved in any systematic 
inquiry of the sugar jiroblcm. 

The sugar pr(ddcm arises out of several 
very different considerations. And although 
of all the standpoints from which the 
problem may lie regarded, the liiflian 
stand]>oint is naturally and necessarily 
the one which will appeal to us most 
and which will have a decisive influence 
oh the ultimate decisions arrived at, 
there arc some other ' 5 tand]>oints also 
w^hich cannot be ignored and wdiicli, for 
all that we know, are so intimately asso- 
ciated with the whole jiroblern that they 
are sure to influence the inquiry and even 
the final conclusions. One of these, which 


has not been referred to in the Govern- 
ment’s commuiiicjiie, is the British sfand- 
poiiit. It arises, not iiKTcly from the 
interests of Britain, but culso from the 
broader interests of the British Empire. 
Ii is not suggested that there is any 
iiecessarv conflict of interests between 
India and BriLaiii in this case merely 
because there ire two distinct standpoints. 
It may as well be, and we lu>T>e will 
actually lie, that tbc two different stand- 
|)oiuts may strengthen the whole case of 
the ivfonn of he sugar industry, and may 
quicken the eilorts in the Sfone direction. 

The sugar problem of Britain and of 
the British Empire, wliich as wc said is 
vitally related to tlu‘ stigar problem of 
India, will be clear frotn the following 
eousiderations. fl'he P»riiLsh limpire is the 
greatest sugar-prodneer in the world, the 
total production in 11)1 7~LS being about 
4-bi million Ions. Owing to deficient rain- 
tail in India later on, the sugar jirodneed 
in India, and consecjucntly in the British 
Empire declined and llic Iasi has now come 
down to vi'-i million tons. The linipire’.s 
consumption of sugar however isj still 
greater and maybe taken ;is (>!,» million 
tons for the corresponding period. If we 
deduct the 3,851), ’IdO tons produee<l l)y the 
Empire from the 3,222,030 tons consumed, 
we arrive at the shortage of 2,332,700 
tons, in round numbers, 2th million 
tons in the year. In spite, therefore, of 
the British Empire producing more sugar 
than any f>ther single state in the world, 
it is yel indebted to foreign countries for 
something over one third of its total 
consumption, Looking to the importance 
of sugar in our dcuily life, the de])endence 
to such an extent on foreign countries 
cannot be contemj)late<l with ccjuani- 
mity, and thoughtful people who desire 
to see the British Empire quite self-suffi- 
cient have already been actively engaged 
in studying this problem. 
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A detailed studj^' of the ligurevS reveals 
some more interesting facts. The most 
important fact which emerges out is that 
it is the United Kingdom which is chiefly 
responsible for this shortage, because while 
it consumes an exceedingly large amount 
it i>roducts none. The Board of Trade 
returns for the import of sugar in the 
United Kingdom from all sources, arc 
about 19% lakhs tons for the year ended 
31st December 1913 (/.e., before the war), 
and 13 lakhs tons for the year ended 31st 
December 1918. According to Mr. J. W. 
Macdonald’s calculations, the shortage 
of 23% lakhs tons of sugar in the year 
may be explained as under: about 18 
lakhs tons as due to the imports in 
the United Kingdom, 8 lakhs tons as due to 
the imports in India, and 3 lakhs surplus 
due to Fiji, West Indies, and Mauritius. 
This surplus usualK found its way to 
India, consequently India’s dei)en(lencc on 
sugar produced outside the British Empire 
was reduced by that amount, and came 
up to somewhere between 5 and (> lakhs 
tons. 

Thus the United Kingdom and India 
(in this case we include under India Ceylon, 


in this Indian group. As the total short- 
age of about 8 lakhs tons in the Indian 
group is made up, to the extent of a little 
more than one-third, by the sugar suqflus 
of some of the British dominions, namely 
Fiji, Mauritius and some of the West 
Indies islands. The remaining two-thirds 
is made up by imports from foreign 
countries chiefly Java. The situation in 
the United Kingdom is more instructive. 
The shortage was chiefly made up, before 
the war, by the beet-root sugar made in 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, which 
between themselves were responsible for 
65 per cent of the total imports in the year 
1913. Of this Germany alone contributed 
47 per cent or nearly half of the total sugar 
consumed in the United Kingdom, and 
Austria-Hungary 18 per cent. Cuba came 
next with 11 5 per cent, Netherlands 
with a little less than 10 per cent, and then 
other foreign countries with still smaller 
percentages. It may be noted that the 
amount of British-made sugar imported 
in 1913 ill the United Kingdom was 
scarcely 4 per cent of the total imports. 
The following table will make the position 
clearer. 


Imports of Sugar Into the United Kingdom. 
(Board of Trade Keturns 103 3.) 


Source. 

Amount of 

Kc fined Sitgnr. 

Amount of Raw 
Sugar. 

Total Amount. 

Percentage of Total 
Imports. 

Berman y 

4 , 05, 453 2 

4,72,02(‘.*0 

9,37,4 79*2 

47 per cent, nearly 

Austria-Hungary 

1,98,003*85 

1,00,858*45 

3,58,922*3 

18 „ „ 

Ctiba 


2,24,227*3 

2,24,227*3 

iiy2 „ ,, 

Netherlands 

1 ,78,506*0 

11,207*7 

1,80,774*3 

10 „ 

Total Foreign 

9,22,254 5 

9,74,995*2 

18,97,239*7 

90%. „ „ 

Total British 

290*25 

71,729*45 

72,019*7 

3% „ „ 

Total Imports 

9,22,544*75 

10,40,714*65 

19,09,259*4 



Hongkong, North Borneo, Sai'awak, 
Straits Settlements, Singapore, Malacca, 
Penang and Cyprus) are chiefly responsible 
for this huge deficit. There is however 
one difference in the cases of the two, and 
it is this that while the llnited Kingdom 
does not produce any sugar, India itself 
produces a very large amount. The other 
places included with India above also do 
not produce anj^ sugar worth mentioning, 
and India itself does not now produce all 
the sugar which it needs. 

IjQt us now see how the shortage is 
made up both in the United Kingdom and 


As soon as the war broke out, more 
than half of this sugar-supply was cut ofl , 
and but for the timely assistance from 
Cuba, the people of the United Kingdom 
would have had to face a veritable sugar 
starvation. The figures for the year 
ending on the 31st December 1918, very 
clearly bring out the fact that Cuba alone 
supplied nearly as much sugar — cane-sugar 
in this case— -as Was supplied b}’^ the two 
central powers before the war. The total 
imports certainly declined, but the pro- 
portion of the British-made sugar improved 
from 3'5 per cent to 16‘8 per cent, while 
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of the foreign powers Cuba alone contri* settled* a huge effort will l>e made by them 
blited 63 |>er cent, and Java 14 per cent. to capture the market they have now lost 

Imports of Svffar Into the United Kingdonr 
{Board of Trade Ke turns 11)1 S). 


Source,, 

Amount in t(jns ot 

Amount Tons 

Total Amount 


Kcfnicd Sugar, 

Raw Sugar, 

Tons. 


Cuba 


S, 2 : 1 , 000- 7 

8,28.900-7 

*>8 

Java 

402 U,‘'> 

1.80,192 V 

1 ,804>S5'05 

14 

Peru 


41.B95-9 

4 1,095 9 

8 

Mauritius 

4, 1 70‘Br) 

91,417 . V. 

9S.588 2 

7-5 

Bri. West Indies 

ri9,490 75 

r. 1.794-45 

4-7 

Dcnierara 


50,4 2dT 

50,120-15 

4-7 

Total I'oreign 

i2,oa:vo 

10.73,71<; 75 

10.85,719-75 

88-2 

Total British 


2,10.882-35 

2.19,90i) 7 

10 8 

Total 

21 :751 

12.84.099-10 

18.05,050-45 


Thus at the 

conclusion of the 

war, the in 

the United Kin 

igdom. 


iVrccnlagc. 
per cent. 


United Kingthun has to depend for about 
four-fifths of its sugar supply on ic reign 
countries. Of the many great tn.ihs 
brought home l.y this great war, cuic of 
the most indisputable is jierhajis this that 
an ally of to-day may become an enemy 
to-morrow . The necessity of a great na- 
tion or a great Empire to be entirely self- 
siifljcient, at Ica.st in respect of the prime 
necessities of daily life, is now felt to be 
imperative, and suggestions for consolida- 
ting the Empire’s law materials, the 
Empire’s manufactures and the Empire’s 
trades wdlb this object have been vSo 
fa vourablv received as to indicate a move- 


competition !>e tween the continental l)ect* 
sugar and the Cuban cane-sugar is most 
certain, and this struggle will take place 
long bdorc the Ivinpire finds itself in such 
a position to increase its own production 
as to be completely self-supporting. In 
the fiice of these tw^o powa'rfui rivals, both 
of whom arc ready, well-organised and 
capable of easily expanding llieir coneerns* 
the United Kingdom is not likely to lind 
it easy to import Ibnpirc-made sugar, 
wdiieh has yet to be made in suflicient 
amounts ami w^illevcn then lia ve to becarried 
over a long di.staiicc. The main question 
therefore is, not that which of the two 


meat in the direction of some kind of 
jireference for the Eaipire’s articles. The 
Government of India lias already made a 
move wdth respect to hides. Lut sugar is 
a commodit}" of still greater importance. 
It is no longer an article of luxury Imt an 
article of daily necessity, particularly in 
the United Kingdom, wdicre the consump- 
tion of sugar per capita of the population 
is nearly 90 lbs. per year— one of the highest 
in the whole world. It is of supreme im- 
portance for the United Kingdom to be 
altogether independent of foreign sugar, 
which in other w\)rds means that the 
production of the Empire must increase by 
a, little more than 23 lakhs of tons per 
year. 

The consideration of ^he future is com- 
plicated by the fact, which is in danger of 
being overlooked but is none the less true, 
that as soon as Germany and Austria- 
Hungary (or what remains of them) are 


foreign powers will ultin ..bcly Iiold the field, 
but that whether the United Kingdom wall 
evxT 1)e al)le to do without both of them, 
deriving all its supplies from wdthin the 
Empire. The British Empire itself must 
enter into a struggle with these rivals, 
ami must. lie determined to win, otherwise 
tis deju-ndenee on foreign powxTwS Wfill 
increase still further* wdth the eonseciuent 
certainty of extreme embarrassment on 
some occasions. 

Among tile various remedies suggested 
and started, one is the ]>roduction of beet- 
sugar by the I'liited Kingdom itself. With 
this object beet-root cultivation has already 
been commenced there* but in the view^ of 
many ex])erts tliis remedy is not at all 
promising. The United Kingdom is lacking 
in most of the requisites of a successful 
Ixxt-sugar industry, and jiarticularly in 
land, experienced farmers, and technical 
knowdedge. Because it is wxll-known that 
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the beet-sugar industry is one of the most 
highly scientific industries on the co itinent 
and it cannot be at once planted even in a 
country like England. 

A larger concensus of opinions seems to 
point out the desirability of increasing the 
productive capacity of those parts of the 
British Empire which arc themselves large 
sujfar j)roducers. It will beeasier to expand 
a growing industry than to start an 
altogether new one. Attention therefore 
is turned to those dominions which 
have a surplus to export and in which 
conditions of expansion arc suitable. 
Although Jamaica, Trinidad and some 
others can very well respond and give 
larger returns, most oi them are faced 
with a shortage of labour, which cannot 
be supplied excci)t by immigration, parti- 
cularly from India. Moreover, even if this 
difficulty were solved, it is doubtful if the 
increase will go to make up the full de- 
ficit, as their capacities could not conceiv- 
ably be so far augmented. 

India is apparently the only country 
within the IJmpire that could possibly 
solve the whole problem. Ex])cetant eves 
are therefore turned to India, find one 
cannot rcvsist the conclusion that the 
Government iiKpiiry is, in ])art at least, 
inspired by Imperial considerations. 

We may briefly go into the ])roblem of 
the Indian Sugfir, Why : India—n country 
which itself imports 5 to 8 lakh tons of 
sugar per year is looked upon as capable 
of furnishing the whole Empire’s sugar, 
what is the basis of this expectation and 
what arc the difficulties to be Necessarily 
overcome. 

It is a fact that of all the countries in 
the world, India possesses the largest 
acreage for cane. It is also a fact that 
till recently, Indifi was the largest jiroduccr 
of sugar of any country in the world, 
and it is only very recently that Cuba has 
taken the premier position, India standing 
a good second. It must also be recorded 
that statistics in British India are very 
imperfect, and they are much more so in 
the native states. While the actual 
production in the whole of India is 
certainly greater than what the figures 
sfiow, the gur or raw sugar which is 


largely made in India, has, on the other 
hand, a very low sugar-content. These 
factors have mystified a large number of 
earlier investigators who in despair of 
ever getting at the truth have generally 
omitted India’s share in the World’s Total 
production of sugar. It is however possible 
to work with the available figures, whose 
limitations may be borne in mind. 

There was a time when Indian sugar 
was exported to Europe and to England 
even : we do not know what was the total 
production in those times. But it is true 
that Indian sugar was driven from this 
field, which was ultimately possessed by 
European beet-sugar. India began even to 
import sugar, and within the last few 
years has imported something between o 
to 9 Ifikh tons per year. Most of it was 
cane-sugar, but there was also a snifill 
amount of German and Austrian beet 
sugar. 

Is it possible for the tables to be so 
completely turned that instead of import- 
ing 5 to 9 lakh tons per year, India may 
produce so much sugar that after satis- 
fying the home demand, it may have 
enough to export to the T 'nited Kingdom ? 
The normal production may be taken some- 
where between 28 and 82 lakh tons pet- 
year. I'his will have to increase more 
than VAi times. While no one can dogmatise 
on this subject, the following points can 
be, and have been, urged, in favour of the 
view that the Enij^irc’s deficit might be 
made up l)y India. 

(1 ) There is already a very large sugar 
industry in India. It is obviously more 
advantageous to improve and expand it, 
than to make experiments elsewhere. With 
regard to tlie j)ossibility of expansion, (2) 
India ])osscsses plcntly of land and labour, 
without which the industr}^ cannot be 
established anywhere. Evidently, it is 
better and easier to emplo}^ the Indian 
labour in India than induce it to emigrate 
to other sugar-producing colonies. Frdm 
the Indian’s owi? standpoint, in view of the 
extremely disgraceful treatment which 
several of the dominions are giving to 
Indian labourers, it will be neither desir- 
able nor very possible to take out a large 
number of Indians to the colonies. As 
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regards* improvement, (3) there is plenty 
of scope for it. It is a notorious fact that 
the yield of sugar from the Indian cane is 
extremely low. First of all about 90 
per cent of the total sugar-cane area grows 
an inferi(>r kind of cane. Secondly, not all 
the cane which is grown comes to be 
pressed ; because, apart from the amount 
used all over the country in chewing, a lot 
is wasted and allowed to decay, for the 
simple reasons that there are very little 
facilities of transport and there is not 
enough power to crush all the cane ! 
It is stated by Sir Alfred Cliatterton that 
he has himself seen in a good year large 
areas of sugar-cane in good ionditum 
allowed to rot and hnally to be burnt on 
the ground, l^ecause the Jn)^ccr iivai:ri!)le 
for crushing the canes wavS not suinciciit. 
Of the cane that docs find its way to scane 
hind oi mill, tlie ordinary mill worked witli 
bullocks manages to take only aO [)cr rent 
of the juice, the remaining 50 per cent 
being lost so far as sugar-makings is 
concerned. Another 25 per cent may be 
pul down as the loss due to tlie use of the 
open* pars for eva])OT ating the solution. 
The introduction of betcer mechanical 
appliances as well as the application of 
more science to all tlie de^iartments r)f 
sugar-making is bound to affect the final 
yield. Tliits “in the Northern Provinces, 
including the United Provinces, I^aiijab, 
Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, which together 
constitute 91*0 per cent of the total sugar- 
growing area ot India, wliore for the most 
part thin canes are grown, the average 
yield of sugar in the current year was 
only 0*72 ton per acre. On the oilier hand, 
in the Southern Provinces, Madras, 
Bombay and Sind, wdiere thick canes are 
grown, the average yield of sugar was 
1*95 tons per acre.’' With a larger applica- 
tion of scientific iiiiproYcments, s(»me 
jx?rsons hoj)e to see the yield rise to 1 or 
even 5 tons per acre. No doubt it will take 
a ‘long time before this yield liccomes 
general, but it may be remembered that 
in Hawaii, where the grer. cest benefits of 
science to the cane-sugar industry are 
perceived, the average is 5 tons per acre. 
Much might be written in favour of 
this line of reasoning ; much might also 


be written against it, to show that the 
difficulties are insuperable. That tliere are 
great difficulties cannot be denied, l>Ut the 
sight of difficulties must only stimulate the 
effort to master tlicm, so that one way 

other, the goal may be reached. For 
exanij)le, the dithcully of introducing 
impro Yemeni'S in the methods of making 
sugar, thougli very real, could easily* be 
exaggerated to such an e.Ktent as to allow 
matters to shift for themselves and to end 
in ultimate inaction on the part of the 
authorities and in the ruin of the industry, 
la a countrv so vast as India, and where 
Miere is so little of general education, so 
little of the knowledge of modern aj)pli- 
nnees. si) little of transport facilities and 
not also inncii of entcr[)risiiig capital, and 
where, a])ove all thing.s, the ruling anlho- 
rities even hn-c not fully grasped the 
iinporiance (4 pli tying their part in the 
progress this great nalioiKil industry, 
the introduction of the reforms could not 
be expected to be very ({uick. 

The (|iicsti<)n <»f hin<l-lenure is also 
involved, and tvill oiler atiother diflieulty. 
It is well that the sugar-committee 
will make impiiries on t!‘.e pt>int. One 
wishes, iKAVt ver, that they will carry on 
tiicir ctKjuiry witli an open mind, and that 
when tla th)venuuent have their advice 
as to the extent to whicn “consolidation 
of the areas under cane is possible,’^ they 
will also seriously consider the desirability 
of reducing tlie strength oftiic small holders. 
While large scale farming may be necessary 
for a more efficient industry, there is 
another aspect of small farming, which 
develops individual responsibility and 
initiative, and has lieen said to be of very 
great service in the West India Islands in a 
time of stress, as pointed out by I*rof, 
Carmody, I'rom tlie people’s standpoint 
too, the disa])pea ranee of a, large class of 
small indc[>en(lent landJiolders cannot be 
welcomed, as they arc capable of making a 
very imjiortant jiart of the people. What 
is needed Is voluntary co-operation on 
their part, st) that they may help a large 
organised industry while retaining their 
individuality. 

One of the knottiest of the problems will 
be the question of protection. Although 
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ultimately science is a better protection 
than a tariff-wall, it is undeniable that for 
some years to come the cane-sugar industry 
of India as well of the rest of the British 
Empire will have to receive adequate 
protection, if it has to satisfy the needs of 
the* whol* F/mpire. Sugar however has 
])een the sport of politicians and economists, 
and* so long as there is no certainty of the 
Government's attitude, large capital cannot 
be expected to go out, which it must do 
in order to effect the necessar^'^ improve- 
ments and the expansion in the industry. 
Moreover it has been agreed at the Peace 
Conference and in the constitution of the 
IvCague of Nations that economic barriers 
should be removed as far as possible. 

After granting that the conditions for 
the Indian sugar industry may become 
very favourable, there is another likelihood 
which will be attendant on any increased 
production. And it is that with more 
sugar being produced in the countr3% it is 
very likely that more also will be absorbed 
in the country itself. The consumption of 
sugar per capita is very low in India, viz., 
only 17 lbs. per year ; it may therefore 
increase, and thus the extra production 
will not all go to make up the Empire's 
shortage, or in other words, much larger 
increase in production will be necessary 
than the actual amount of the shortage. 

It is a very happy sign that the Govern- 
ment of India have seriously started to 
tackle this problem, which appears all the 


more difficult when viewed from an Im- 
perial standpoint. The committee of 
inquiry has the benefit of the assistance of 
Mr. J. W. Macdonald, a West Indian 
expert who has shown a masterly grasp 
of the whole problem, and of , .the Hon. 
Lalubhai Samaldas, one of the leaders o( 
finance and industry in Bombay. It might 
have been better if in addition to the two 
Indians already appointed on the com- 
mittee, there had been at least one more, 
like, say, Sir P. C. Ray, to represent tlu* 
Indian chemical industry. 

It may be added that a very important 
conference on this subject was organised 
by the Society of Chemical Industry of 
London. Early in 1917 the Society 
appointed a committee to make inquiries 
about and submit a report on the produc- 
tion and consumption of sugar within the 
limpire. The committee submitted its pre- 
liminary report in a conference held on the 
IGth of July 1919, and much of the infor- 
mation in this article is based on this report 
as well as on the speeches subsequently deli- 
vered in the conference. It should be noted 
that Mr. Macdonald^s statement was’ per- 
haps the best that was made on the occasion. 
It was also announced in the meeting that 
“The British Ii;mj)ire Sugar Research 
Association" w^as established, backed by 
thirteen powerful Empire sugar trade 
associations, and representing millions 
of capital. 

Kantilal C. Pandya. 


A WORD ON HISTORICAL CRITICISM IN INDIA 


W ITH the commendable object of 
showing the new writers in the 
field of Indian History the right 
road to success, Mr. Vincent Smith has 
reviewed a good number of recently’^ pub- 
lished w'orks relating to the History of 
India, and this review of the learned scholar 
appears in the English journal “History" 
foi July 1919. Certainly there is nothing 


ne\v in the statement that the writers 
should be free from bias and should pursue 
a strict scientific method, but we caniiot 
afford to disregard the words of the 
veteran scholar as mere platitudes, since 
he has been induced to utter them looking 
to some cases of failure on the part of 
some writers of Indian birth for whom he 
evinces genuine sympathetic feelings. This 
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is cxaefly why we feel called upon to 
oacamine carefully w^hat Mr. Smith has said 
in his paper. 

Mr. Smith begins by deploring the 
mental attitude of the English people at 
home, that they cannot be roused to take 
interest In the subject of Indian History. 
We may mention relevantly in this connec- 
tion that Reuter’s telegram of the 4tli 
September 1919, informs us that Sir 
Charles Lyall in welcoming the members of 
various learned societies to a meeting 
in London convened to discuss Oriental 
questions of archaeological Interest, has 
said that the present condition of thli.gs 
in India has made it essentin! that a 
thorough endeavour should l)e nuide to 
understand the Indian mind. We know 
very little how the apathetic English people 
can be made to take interest in the alTuins 
of India, or how the Indian mind l)oth 
ancient and modern can lx' interpret^xl to 
them aright , it is however a matter of 
vital impoi tr> nee witii us that we should 
interpret our history conectly to ourselves. 
As the chief practical use cd' liistorv is (as 
has .been nicely put by Bryc. | to deliver us 
from plausible historical anaJogies, and as 
to touch sticcesslully Uie heart and the 
mind of a peo|)le, settled down with a lixed 
habit of life, very correct and accurate 
intcrpretiition is necessary of the heritage 
of the people from which they cannot easily 
get away, a truly patriotic historian cannot 
allow himsell conscioMsly to be led astray 
by any bias. As to t)ie unconscious work- 
ing of “bias” of one sort or another, no- 
body can easily be free from ; but it can 
be asserted looking to the natural probabi- 
lities of things, that in the matter of inter- 
preting Indian thoughts and Indian Ins- 
titutions the trained scholars of India are 
less liable to err than the trained scholars of 
foreign lands. Mr. Smith as a fair critic 
acknowledges this proposition when he 
says, “The intimate knowledge of Indian 
languages, religions and social conditions, 
possessed by natives of the soil, gives them 
an advantage which nofc . eigncr, however 
learned, can hope to rival.” 

W^e doubt not that Mr. V. A, Smith, who 
is a scholar of generous disposition, will 
take the matter in good light if I proceed 
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to show that his Euro}>ean culture has been 
partly in his way in giving a true History 
of India to the world, and that beacusc 
of his pre-conceived wrong notions about 
the activities of the ])cople of India, he has 
failed to appreciate the full value of such 
a work a.s the “Corporate Life in Anpient 
India” by lir. Ramesh Chandra Majumdar. 
To get at Ilk* mental attitude of Mr. Minith 
we refer to a passage of his oceuring at p. 

of his enlarged and revi.sed edition of 
“Akbar” ; the autlior asks us in this 
passage on liis own aullioritv as well as 
on tin anlliority of Lane Louie to accept 
this untenable propusitioti, that w’hat is 
called tile history of the peoj»le cannot be 
written loi India, and that the history of 
India should concern itself with the accounts 
of t!ie li\ es of the rulers of the country only. 
Wliat has hee^' stated lo give reasons for 
assert io!i will suHicienlly clear up the 
sitiiatkji!. As the eonu]a.)n jH‘oplc of India 
are not known to have been involved in 
[)olitieal revolutions oi the European type, 
Messrs. Smith ainl lame Look* cannot think 
of any change or moinliU in the society' of 
the liulian people. Thus, viewing the 
people of India through the glass of 
European culture the noted w'riters have 
stated with conhdenee that “the Indian 
commonalty has no liistorv that can be 
told and tliat lliere lias heeii [inietically 
no evolution of institutions” ; tliey have 
gone the length of saying, '‘\vlien wc read 
descriptions of Indian stx'ial conditions 
recorded by Megastlienes lAventy-two 
centuries ago we led that his words ate 
stdl aj)]>Hcal>Ie In tl>e main to present condi- 
tions in India.” fieing busy in dealing with 
the pj'.ltaee records of ancient days Messrs. 
Smith and Lane Poole could not evidently 
direct their attention to the activities of 
the inner life of India, wliich have always 
l)een operative in effecting change in many 
directions. How tlie jaina preachers have 
been instrumental in spreading culture and 
in softening the hearts of many million of 
men in the wild tracts of India, how our 
people have changed in the time of Gotama 
Buddha, Chaitanya and Guru Nanak, and 
how the pco{)le have been moved in the 
Deccan in the days of a great political 
upheaval, by the influence of the teachings 
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of saints belonging to the lower classes of 
Marhatta Society, should not have escaped 
the notice of the noted historians though 
they might fail to be attentive to vSuch things 
as the Satnami movement in the Chhattis- 
garl\ tract, or the humanizing activities 
of the Mah ,r.a Gurus in the backward hilly 
tracts of Orissa. We wonder how the 
histoViaii can afford to forget that India 
has been tlic home of diverse races from 
the remotest antiquity and that through 
all times the Aryans have been influenced by 
the non-Arj^ans, and the latter by the former 
as reflected in many blends of our cultural 
institutions. Wc cannot any longer deny 
that the facts indicated above are essential 
factors for the historians to study in pre- 
ference to the anecdotes of the lives of some 
rulers ; for the real history of our country 
we have to study very seriously how the 
Aryans have absoi'bed many thoughts and 
notions of the non-Aryans and how the 
latter have changed by imitating the 
former. It should l)c evident to the orien- 
tal scholars that many dark corners of our 
Indian History cannot be properly illumi- 
nated unless some accounts of the hithei*to 
neglected common [)eople throw light on 
them. It is a mis<u'able histoiy which 
deals with the acts of the rulers only. 
Those wlio cannot understand “change’* 
unassociated with “political revolutions” 
are bound to fail to read us aright ; they 
should do well to change their view-point 
when addressing themselves to write the 
history of our country, A cycle of Cathay 
may be less eventful than a period of fifty 
years in Europe, but still the coiiimonrilty 
in the East has a history to be told ; why 
the East does not move as the West does, 
is by itself a fact of great historical moment, 
and it should therefore be a point for the 
Historian to deal with. When the European 
critics consider the peoples of the East less 
mobile than even a glacier, the^^ judge 
things by a standard which is inapplicable 
in the East. Do not our languages and 
literatures of various times and of difl'erent 
provinces speak unmistakably of serious 
changes, which we have undergone and 
are still undergoing ? The transition from 
one stage to another may be either slow 
or *imperceptible, but all the same, the 


country has changed and this change has 
not been mainly due to what we get tb 
read in the anecdotes of the rulers of India. 
India of today with all its social and reli- 
gious institutions is not what it was “in 
the days of Megasthenes.** 

That the life of India was not so immo- 
bile is clearly shown in a book entitled 
“Corporate Life in Ancient India,” which 
has been recently brought out by Dr. K. 
C. Majtimdar, a young and energetic 
scholar of the Calcutta University. That 
there is no tendency in this work to idea- 
lise the past or to minimise inconvenient 
facts, could be clearly and distinctly seen 
if Mr. Smith cared to look up the autho- 
rities on the basis of which Dr. Majumdar 
has stated his facts ; the references to 
authorities have been noted in each case. 
If Mr. Smith cares to take note of the 
Atmallik system and the Patki system 
of government as prevailed in the much 
unadvauced tract of the highlands ol 
Orissa, he will h^ive to considerably modify 
his notions. The systems have not wholly 
died out, and what they were may still be 
gauged l>y the Ikitki system still in force 
in some Feudatory States of Orissa. The 
word xVfahalHk in ancient Prakrit meant a 
old man or a wise man ; how the Mahallik 
or Malliks or the reimesentatives of several 
guilds and communities governed some 
states or took part in the administration 
of some states may be easily gathered 
from the vState records : there is still a 
Feudatory State which bears the name 
Atliamallik because of the system of ad- 
ministration which was in force after 
the time of the Marhatta supremacy in 
Orissa. Pataks or representatives of differ- 
ent communities or trade guilds are still 
nominated by the people, for instance in 
the State of Sone[)ur, and they are appoint- 
ed as such by the Maharaja to represent 
their class interest to him and to be autho- 
rized to decide many questions of dispute. 

To understand the judicial system of 
ancient India aright, one has to unlearn 
this proposition of European Jurisprudence 
that law flows out either from the King 
or from a similar determinate authority. 
It is not also true that the Brahmans 
legislated for the people in ancient India. 
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Either ‘die King or the Public Judiciary 
tfad to decide things according to the 
customs which grew with the growth of 
the society or with the gi'owth of different 
communities. I cannot dilate ujicn this 
important subject any further here but I 
can assure the European scholars that 
previous to the time of the introduction 
of foreign rule in India, the peoples legis- 
lated for themselves and the King had to 
enforce those rules when there was any 
violation of them. The Sniriti works were 
wrongly conceived at tlie coininencement 
of the British rule to be so many law 
codes in force in different provinces td ine 
country ; that they contain only ideal rules 
or recomnierided rules as rules l<ir ihc 
Sista peopic, has been to some extent 
appreciated now ]>y the Jurists of Indian 
experience. judge things by European 


standards is a dangerous path to tread. 
It is not the ‘west end method which is 
to be pursued as is insisted upon in the 
learned paper in fjuestiori ; what has to 
be done is to get into the scientific mood 
of mind to be able to see things as they 
are. This scientific mood of mind is nefther 
eastern nor western in cluiractcr ; it •will 
not be denied that many philosophical 
discussions of ancient time are singularly 
characterized by tins mood of mind, no 
matter wlietlier we accept today the philo- 
sophic. views v.’hicli were or.cc discussed in 
India with |)eiieet freedom o( thought. I 
oi)jcct to the term “western” as it may 
prove mislertdhjg and as correct thinking is 
not the ]>irt!M ight ot aii\ particular |)COplc 
in the Wf^ id 

Ih C. Mazi moak. 


REVIEWS ANT) NOTICES Ol- BOOKS 


E.mgi.ish. 

I, Shlhctions from tiik Whitings or Ilrinsn 
Chitndfk Mookfrji : Compiled from the Tlindu 
Patriot. PditccI hv XnresJ} Chandra Sen Gnjda^ 
Af. /R, B. L. The Chcrri Press, Ohurrumrollah 
Street, Calcutta. Pp. xxxiii. 

The selections arc divided into the following 
sections ; The Mutiny, tlic transfer to the crown, 
the army, land buys, indigo, industrial and 
commercial, administration of India, Indians 
and Europeans, social and religious, educational. 
There arc some useful appendices. The editor 
has discharged his duty with care and discrimi- 
nation. The book is invaluable for journalLsts, 
as well as for students of the history of Bengal 
during the last hfty years of the nineteenth 
century. The book has been lying on our table 
for sometime, and but for pressure of other 
work we would have been glad to make space 
for a more detailed review of this volume of 
selections. 

•II. Problems of Reconstruction : br Annie 
Besant, Theosophical Publishing House, Madras. 
1919, Price Rs. HS-0. 

The lectures here published arc on social, 
political, religious, and educational reconstruc- 
tion and were delivered at the anniversary 
meeting of the Theosophical Society at Delhi in 
December last. 


lU. Shin ic'):s IN TKi: War : by B . L . 

rdiargava, H. .1. Standard Press, Allahabad. 
{Strongly hmind in chnh and iUust / ated). Price 
Rs. 1(K 

The Price seems to he miteli UjO high. 

Oru.anic Cjikmisirv for Jn'I ermediate 
Cl. ASSES. By Matlho Prasad, A/. Sc., Professor 
orcheinistiy. I'icuuia CoJIrge, Gwalior. Cr. Svo. 
ISO pages. Price Rs. 

In the preface the author tcJls us that “al- 
Ihougli the present work does not add anything 
to the general stock of knowledge already 
gathered on the subject, yet it aims U) make the 
acquisniun of such kiu^wlcdge easy.*' "J'he object 
was cc’lainly laudable, .'uid studetits may l>c 
found who, by dim of memory, may acquire 
such know Icdg^e trojti the }>(><.>k a,H may enable 
them to ])ass an examination I'or, I am sorry 
to say that, it is more ot tiie nature of a Note* 
book, otliervvise known as a cram-book, than a 
text-book. It is intended lor beginners, yet, 
strange to say, written entirely from the tbeore- 
tical stand-point. Hence it has been possible 
to condense a large mass of sivealled knowledge 
within a small comjiass, and no illustrations, 
no description of the actual method of preparing 
an organic ernnpound have been found ncccssafy. 
The language is simple, althoiigh halting, and 
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lacks the precision characteristic of science. Thus, 
the book opens with the sentence : “Organic 
means pertaining to life, or to some living 
organism, and hence organic chemistry originally 
meant chemistry dealing with those compounds 
and substances which are obtained from some 
liYii:>g organism or which are the chief constitu* 
ents .of certain plants, animals and other objects 
of life.” The earnest student will be undoubt- 
edly* puzzled to distinguivsh between the alter- 
natives. Wherever the author has gone bc 3 ’ond 
the theory, his langnnge has been similarly 
inaccurate. For instance, the first line on page 
44^ reads : “Ferment is a small living vegetable 
or animal organism present in the atmosphere 
and also in the yeast.’’ After a line we are told 
that “beyond 80 per cent, tcmjierature it cannot 
remain alive.’’ Is it a fact? On page 15G we 
are told that “soap is simply a mixture of 
sodium or potassium salts of palmitic, stearic 
and olive acids with water and alkali.’’ This 
cannot be the chemical definition of soap. 

J. C. Kay. 

TriK War ano A(;rictxturk : }>y Mr. Nnifcih 
rhanath Gan^ii/ce, H. Sc., (Ulitiois, V. S. A.). 

It ivS an interesting brochure of 4 chapters; 
(1) The War and Agriculture, (2) InercavSed 
Food Production from soil, (8) I'ood coiivServa- 
tion, (4) J'ood Distribution; and two appendices, 
tA) llarv'cst PriccvS of jute, and (P) Agricuh 
tnral Keconslrnction in (Ircat Pritain and 
Ireland. Two of thcvse art ides appeared in the 
Madcrrt Review .‘•’ometime ago. The author has 
dc.scribcd the oi'gani sat ions which have been 
made in England and other countries for the 
improvement of agriculture and has urged the 
people of India and its Government to forma 
delinite agricultural ]K)licv. 

The brochure lifis been well-written and shows 
Mr. Gangulec’s extensive acquaintance with the 
]ieriodicals of the day, and lu^w he keenly 
watches the agrieidtiiral moAauucnt in other 
countries. We commend this book to the zemin- 
dars and leaders of the c()untr\\ 

I)KVKM)RA Nath Mitka. 

Kannada. 

KarnaTak Gata Waiiihawa : author and 
])ubJishcr, Mr. P. B. Alur, B. d.. LL. //., Pleader, 
and President Karnaiak Itihas Mandal, Dharwar, 
Pp, lol. Price Rupee one. To he had of the 
author. 

The author of the book under review , is a well 
known writer in Kannada. This book is an 
outcome of his labours in research in Karnatak 
history for the last ten \xars. It is the first 
publication of the Karnatak Itihas Mandal, at 
Dharwar, which was founded in 1014 by the 
author him sell. 

The author has two ends in view: one, to 
create a spirit of genuine love for Karnatak 
in <.lie younger generation of the Province ; 
another, to suggest lines of research to those 


who wish to toil in the thorny task of histori- 
cal research. For the one, he says, he has bee*n 
a bard, singing the merits of his illustrious 
ancestors. For the other, he saj^s, the, work is 
simply a sign-x>ost pointing out the way to the 
temple of research. 

In his first object the author has succeeded a 
good deal. He paints a very inspiring picture 
of ancient Karnatak, establishing among others 
the following important facts, with proper au- 
thorities in his favour 

1. Karnatak was a great empire, extending 
from the Godavari in the North to the Cauvery 
in the South. It was ruled over by eminent and 
heroic kings for centuries, kings who nurtured 
the Kannada language and the Karnatak 
culture. 

2. In the fine arts, such as Painting, Archi- 
tecture and Music, Karnatak can boast of its 
special style, the remains of such arts being yet 
preserved at Ajanta and Rllora in the North, and 
Carla, Viiaynnagar, Badaini, Halebidu, etc., in 
the South. 

8. Karnatak has given to the Hindu religion 
its three best philosophers ; thushel[)ing ittodevt ' 
lop and conserve its culture. Again the Hindu 
religion and culture were first protected against 
Mohamedan invasion by a Karnatak Phnpirt', 
resuscitated by a Kannada ascetic, the well 
known Vidyaranya, who on account of the 
variety of .subjects over which he had mastery 
can be compared to Aristotle of the Greeks., 

The new wave of patritftism which is rolling 
throughout India, as a consequence of the great 
war, has also reached Karnatak. In such circuni- 
st.ancos the book is very opportune and it has 
done its desired work. The second object how- 
ever is little ^^chicved. The young minds, though 
awake, are not yet forthcoming to undertake 
the arduous task of research in their illustrious 
past. Hut to those few* wdio have been inspired 
into work, the suggestions are indeed priceless. 

Considered as a jiiece of literature, the book is 
indeed epoch-making, some* of the noblest oi 
modern thoughts being expressed in a most 
chaste and inimitable style. The book is a speci- 
men of oratoricfil and inspiring literature in the 
Kannada language. 

The populurit y of the book is self-eAudeni from 
the fact that all the copies of the first edition, 
(about 1 ,000) were sold off in less than a year 
and a half. The second edition is soon to be out. 
We understand the author has taken steps to 
insert better maps this time in the book. 

A. 

Marathi. 

SURYAORAfrANA ,OR SOT.AR ECLIPSK : hv the 
late ilari Xarvan Apte. Publisher — the Aryti 
Bhusan Press, Poona City, Pp, 366, Price 
Rs. 2-kd), 

This is the eighth and alas! the last of tin' 
series of historical novels written in his inimi- 
table style by Mr. H. N. Apte, whose death 
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m March last was mounied, all over the Malia- 
rastra* by men and women, individual readers 
and learned societies alike, and who is still 
remembered as the premier Marathi novelist, a 
master-mind which unconsciously vet indelibly 
mnucTiced the old and the young^, the high and 
nelow, ^ writer, who never wielded his pen 
.without having some message to tell and who 
toid it in a Avay which captured the hearts of 
nis rcaaers. The book under review is a histo- 
ncal novel, and the pitv is that the thread of its 
piot ts snapped asunder just at a jioint where 
the mteresi of the reader has attained its highest 
pitch. ^ 

It will look ungracitnis to make any com- 
ment on a work, when its author is deprived 
ol an opportunity ot rcpH'ing io it. Moreover 
much I'omnient is needless, as just three \cars 
ago, when 1 Apte's anoiher histo- 

rical m'vel ’ 1 a/? I suflieienUy <leaU 

with the mej its and demerits of the aitthor’s 
style of depicting men and events m histor . ;iiui 
way of the secret of his success or 
failure in the delineation ot clu'iractcrs liioked at 
from (ufterenl points of view. Sutlice it to say 
here that the great historical c\cni which formV 
the subject ol the hook under review is one ot 
abs(;rbing unerest to llie Marathas and there 
can be no gainsaying the fact that the author 
L*is done fiill justice to it. There is however 
one outstaiuling feature in Mr. Apte s historical 
novels, which needs special t?u’ntion. li is a 
truism to say that history and tietiou go ill 
together, unless the ^vritcr lie he a novelist or a 
drama writer, possesses a eery high regard for 
truth anti takes scrupulous e(;re not to sacrifice 
it for the gratitication ot a low earthly tiesire of 
playing to the gallery. That Mr. Aptc never 
yielded to such temptation i.s a fact whicli 
greatl;\ rech.'unds to hi.s credit. 

It will not be out ot place, however, to point 
out a tew mistakes tljat have crept into the 
book. I'or instance, the name of Kaja jaisingh’s 
son was not but and that 

the Durbar h.ull where the great Shivaji was 
received in audience by the I-iuperor Aurangzeb 


was not jin fact there is no such hall 

and the term wrongly used by the author has 
no meaning) but Diwiithi-atn at Agra. Mr. 
Apte's defeetive knowledj^e of Urdu is no doubt 
responsible for this and similar mistakes. There 
ba® been some carelessness on the part of the 
person who edited and revised the book. la one 
plact at any rate his remissness is unptirdonpble. 

On p. the word is printed instead 

0 

of ^vurr. There is a world of difference in the 

meaning of Ihc two words. This shows that 
the publisher must needs be more careful in 
getting further editions of this and other works 
of Mr. Aptc revised hv a competent hand. 

Y. G. Arm 

CirjAKA'l'I. 

Ta HI KAK ( ) /m Vitsuntii Vinodi, i.e., 

Chntiiiiil.il \fntHn! I>cs\r\ Ahnjcdnhnd. Printed 
nt the /Va/;i/'.':,u*7//n PriiUtn^ U'orA.K, Aiitncdn* 
find. Thu'k ('urdUifiinf Caver, pf>. Price 

Pc. 1. { rjrj). 

TM«i is a c ot poems, called liy their 

writer, the voi. c of the oa. The writer 
is a dentist hr profession, having learnt his 
work in lingland for five years. Thereafter 
he gjivc up a liicrat ivc ]>mel ice in Bombny and 
has just joined the band of volunteer social 
vvorkcis in (lujarai f-ror. his earliest days, 
he had a peneli.'int, for ]>oeti v, and even before 
he proec' ded to Ihigland, he had been al>lc to 
secure some fame for liis productions and from 
the volume under notice it appears as if the 
stay in Ivngland and the lures of his profession 
have not made him forsake the Muses. The poems 
arc written on al! llie burning topics of the 
day, and it must be said to .\Tr. I)esai’s credit 
that in trying to make them popular he has 
not saeritiee*! his .art. They .arc very well 
written, (lu* sincerity of the poet lies on the 
surface, ami on the whole we think that wc 
have n«» reason to be asliamcd of his handi- 
work now ])rescntrd to us ; this cannot be said 

a majority of those who in the present days 
court the gotidess of poetry, K. M. J. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


The Story of the Lion and the Elephant. 

Mr. Ordhendra Coomar Oangoly, u.a,, ihc 
contrijmtor of an article entitled “the Story of 
the Lion and the fvlephant” to the SepLcinbcr 
number of the Modern Review, has formed an 
erroneous view of the ancient histf iry of t>rissa 
and consecjuently I beg to jioint out fhc histori- 
cal anachronism in eonneclhui with the reason- 
ings adviced to prove thru the architectural 
devices in the temples of Oriss.a arc adumbrated 
as if the fall of the Elephant dynasty had taken 
place with the advent of the Keshari Dynasty. 
His statements are not based upon historical 
facts, but either on hearsay evidences or inaccu- 


rate conjectures. h'rom the palm leaf archives 
prc.serNctl in the precincts of the Jagannath 
tempU. at Duri it is evident that the Keshari 
dynasty of Orissa was supplanted by the Gaja* 
pati <lynasty or in other words, the reverse of 
the view taken by Mi. (rangoly, prcvsumably 
at the suggestion of Mr, 11. C, Majumdar who 
thf>ugh well conversant w^ith the Orissan arts 
ami literature has in this case suggested quite 
the reverse of tli< historical hvet. Tlie architec- 
tural device of tlie lion over arecumUent tdephant 
is attribut.able mainly to the predominance of 
the beastly instincts of the lion over the elephant. 

PUKNA CHANDKA D\s. 
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L AI^A Lnjpai has recently iysueil “An Open 

Ivctter to tlic Indian Leaders.” While it is 
primarily intended to call the attention of the 
leaders ofpnbli': life in Indi«a to the “necessity of 
educating world-opinion about our coiintr^^ and 
our aspirations by concerted, judicious, and 
effective methods”, the letter shoiild be read by 
all Indians with thought and respect. Lalaji 
points out that “no nation, however isolated 
she might have been in the ])ast, can afford to 
ignore the force of public opinion in the various 
countries of the world.” 

The need for propaganda agencies for India in 
the various civilized countries has never been so 
great as now. There are interested people 
abroad who deliberated^ j)ur])oscly distort facts 
about India, and the foreign press, sometimes 
carelessd^ often not Icnowing the facts, allows 
these misrepresentations to be made public. 
While these anti-Indian propagandists have been 
working for years an<l are now redoubling their 
efforts, practically nothing has been done to 
combat these mischievous, malicious poisoners 
of the public mind. 

Lajj)at Kai dwells ui)on Ibis, when he says : 

“I must confess with shame that sc far wo 
have not ])aid sutlicient atteiitirm to work in 
this coniKX't ion, even in Ureal lirita.ii;, Ireland, 
and other parts of the British Empire. W’liai- 
ever \vc have done has been done half-heartedly. 
We have not used the modern methods of publi- 
city. We have m t made enoiigii sacrifices in 
time luul money. So tar as the rest of the world 
is concerned, we have paid no heed to what it 
thinks about us and of us. We have l)ehaved as 
if it did not exist for us. This has harmed us 
coiisidcrabh . The world holds us in contempt, 
holds wrong and peculiar views of our historr', 
our lives, our institutions, and our aspirations. 
We cannot blame Ibcm for this, as wc have 
made no attempt to educate them on right 
lines. Wc have let judgment go against us in 
default.” 

This is true. In the tlailv jircss ol Kew York 
every day there appears considerable matter 
furnished by the IbiblicilA^ Bureaus of European 
countries, but rarely anything about India. The 
persistent efforts of a number of Indians in 
America in the past two years have induced the 
press to take some notice of India. But in spite 
of these attempts the papers had little space or 
sympathy for the millions who died of famine 
and disease. We have to work harder still to 
interest the world in our affairs. 

Speaking of these publicity organizations 
I<a.ipat Kai says : “Every nationality on the 
face of the earth has its national organization 


and its information bureau here (in New York), 
each of which educates, guides, and watches 
public opinion in the interests of its government. 
If mighty governments do that, well may their 
example be followed in an humble way by 
private national agencies.” 

One has only to look at the Directory of New 
York to note the large number of organizations 
that are carrying on the work of safeguarding 
the interests of and keeping the public correctly 
informed about their countries. The organiza- 
tions listed are as varied in names as their 
nationalities. Some of them are : 

American Hellenic Society ; American Scandi- 
navian Foundation ; Australian Press Associa- 
tion’; Bohemian National Alliance ; Council of 
Jewish Women ; Czeeho-Slovak National Coun- 
cil ; Federation of Palestinian Jews ; Federa- 
tion of Roumanian Jews ; I'inland Consolidated 
League of America ; PT'ench-Anierican Chamber 
of Commerce ; Friends of Irish Freedom ; Gaelic 
League of Ireland ; Geneva Society of America ; 
The German Society ; Hispanic Society of 
America ; Holland Society of New York ; Hun- 
garian Literary Society ; Imperial Order of the 
Daughters of the British Empire ; IrisJi Progress- 
ive League ; Italian Bureau of Information ; 
Japan Soi icty, Inc. ; Jewish Welfare Board ; 
Lillnmiiian Alliance of America ; Order of Sons 
ofltalyin America; Ikdish American Associa- 
tion ; Russian Information Bureau ; Russian 
Soviet Bureau ; Ukrainian National Alliance ; 
and icionist Organization of America. 

Most of the European governments, especially 
Great Britain and France, have in addition to 
their di]>lomatic officers very efficient non-offi- 
cial organizations merely for the purpose of 
sounding, educating and persuading public opi- 
nion in their favour. The government of America 
being “of the people, for the people, and by the 
people”, these propaganda organizations con- 
sider it essential that the “common people” have 
correct and favorable impressions of them. 

The Japan Society freqtiently advertises its 
services in the daily press. Its publicity work 
is quite unu(ue, inasmuch as it covers a very 
wide held of service. One of the advertisements 
eu titled “A Great Purfiose Well Fulfilled,” runs 
tlius : “To promote good will, to encourage 
amicable understanding, to extend commercial 
intercourse, to bring closer together through 
travel and educational activities the thinkers 
and doers of two great nations, the United 
States of America and Jaimii, such is the purpose 
of the J apan Society. 

“How well this purpose has been fulfilled is 
best evidenced in the volume of date and inform* 
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ation disseminated by means of the Trade Bulle- 
tin, Information Bureau, Travel Bureau, Lecture 
Bureau, and Publication Department, conducted 
under its auspices. 

“in tlie United States the Japan Society of 
New York has a membership in excess of 1 200, 
of whom, 1100 are Americans. The American 
Japan Society of Tokio is a reciprocal organiza- 
tion of the most representative Japanese. 

“The Japan vSociety has extended aid to many 
corporations, institutions and individuals 
throughout the United Statc.s. 

“How may \vc serve you ?“ 

Another well-intentioned but rather fantasti- 
cally worded advertisement to emphasize the 
necessity of “An exact knowledge of japan “ 
reads as follows : 

“Some call it the land of wisteria, Sonic 
think it is a place of h^^steria. It is neither one 
nor the other. It is fat greater than either. Let 
us give you a proper conception of the aims and 
ideals, the inspirations and aspirations of this 
newly 'westernized' island empire whose social, 
industrial, and economic progixss has amazed tlic 
world. The purpose of the Japan Society is ii» 
create a better understanding of Japan to en- 
courage nioie fricmlly relations between t^vo 
neighborly | copies, to foster nnme ])leasani ami 
prohtable trade connections by a fair and itn- 
paitial presentation of actual conditions. 

“Here you will find a Trade Bulletin, a News 
Service, a Bureau of Infonmdloii, a Travel 
Bureau, a Lecture lUircnu, and a i’uhlication 
Department. This society enjoys a membership 
in the United States of 1 ,000 members, of whom 
900 are Americans. It extends hospitality to 
distinguished visitors from Nippoti. It facili- 
tates travel to the Orient. It issues letters of 
introduction. How may we serve you ?“ 

This society is very persistent in its efforts. 
A third advertisement which giYc.s a list of its 
officers and directors, all people of considerable 
prominence in Japan and America, says : 

“The provincial mind of 3 xsterday is develop- 
ing into the international mind of to-dav. 
Japan is a case in point Closer business rela- 
tions necessitate a more active interchange of 
general thought and educational .and humani- 
tarian ideas. The monthly Bulletins issued by 
the Japan Society bring to you first-lmuid and 
authentic information upon the subjects 
trade, finance, current events, and travel. Tiic 
Japan Society, New York, is .an organizalidu 
of Americans. The America-Japan Society, 
Tokio, is a Japanese organization. Botli socie- 
ties have .a large and influential membership and 
are co-operating to further friendly relations. 
How may we serve you ?" 

Another example that ni?'y be cited is that 
of the Italy- America Society. One of its publi- 
city articles describing “An International Mobi- 
lization," says : 

“For some time past a highly beneficial inter- 
national movement has been in progress. Its 


purjiose has been the establishing of a definite 
platfonn upon which ihc leading personalities 
of two great nations, Italy and America, might 
be enabled to exchange tlieir best thought upon 
the questions of indii.‘5try, economics, .and finance 
as they arc understood and practised in each 
of these .separate lamis. Tlu.s idea has yiow 
culminated and has become an actualit\^ {i\ the 
recent formation of the ITALY-AMKKICA 
SOCIETY, .air'organization composed of a gi'oup 
of representative indivicUials of both of these 
]irogressivc peoples. 

“That tlu industrial, educational, and finan- 
cial interests of the two countries mav achieve 
a more inlimalc mutual comprehension — that 
this iniernational frieiidshif) oi long standing 
may be increaseii and cemented, that a general 
good to both peoples may be more broadly and 
more stirelv rendered info faet, these in the main 
are tlic ]»rinei]ijes which the Italv-Am erica 
Society lias luen designed to proinulgaU; To 
oldaiii the furiher tacts pertaining to this 
movement, those interested ma}' address the 
ITALY-AMEKIC\ SOCIF/fY.*' 

Coming to ha lia -while not mueh pu])licity 
work lias In ai done in lou ii.Mi CNUintrics, there 
are a few agencies in England and the Thiited 
States which have been carrying on fairly 
cflectivc propaganda. In London the “British 
Committee" ofthc Imiian National Congress and 
the “Home Ride for Indi.i i.eague" .and in the 
United States of America the “India Home Rule 
League" and the Hindusllian Association 
deserve special mention tuul credit. 

What the British Comiuittcc has done 
or has not done i.s welLknowii to the Indian 
public. In our jiulginent its work has not 
been sufficient in proporti' * to the amount 
of money spent on it by the Congress, The 
Indian Ic.'iders in Ihigland, specutlly Messrs. 
Tihik and Kelkar, arc trying^ tf) reorganize it 
and give it a definite set of plains ;,ind policies to 
make its work more effeclive. 

The Home Rule iov India J.eaguc in London 
has lionc some praiseworthy publicity from 
funds raisetl in Ihigland from the British public. 
It has ])iildislic(l many books, pamphlets, and 
leaflets ; h.as sent thousands of circukirs to 
influential bodies such as Tr.ades Unions, and to 
important persons, coiitra.dicting mischievous 
anti-Indian jiropaganda. la'clures in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, have been held under the 
auspices of the League, .and its president Mr. 
George Lansbury and one of its firm suppoiters, 
Mr. 1>. Graham Pole, have .striven to marshal 
the democratic fon c.s in Parliament in support 
of reforms in Indi.'xn politics in consonance with 
Indian wishCvS. 

There is room enough in England for a dozen 
other Indiitn agencies to awaken the interest of 
the British public in India. The work now 
being done is laudable, but it has by no means 
reached its maximum eOicicnty. 

In the United States, under the leadership*of 
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Lala Lajpat Rai, the India Koine Rule League 
was established October 22, 1017. Its pohej 
as outlined by its leader runs thus : 

“We are engaged in disseminating knowledge 
of the conditions in India and in placing the 
Indian point of view before the American 
public. In doing so wc have oftencr than not 
relied upon statements made and opinions 
expressed by British statesmen, British publicists, 
and pritish journalists. Wc have never concealed 
our object. Wc are not advocating the 
separating of India from the British common- 
wealth. Wc have, times out of number, con- 
demned revolutionary actions, Icrrorisni, the use 
of any force or violence achieving our freedom.*' 

The objects of the League are : 

1. To support the Home Rule movement in 
India by co-operating with such political organi- 
zations as the Home Rule Leagues, the All India 
Moslem league, and the Indian National 
Congress, — both of India and America. 

2. To secure the power of self-determination 
for India through constitutional methods. 

3. To strengthen and support all democratic 
institutions that aim at making the world “safe 
for democracy.” 

4. To further all kinds of friendly intercourse 
—social, cultural, cilucational, and commercial, 
—between India and America. 

5. To supply authentic information on the 
vital problems of modern India to the American 
people by the i)ul)lication of a monthly 
magazine, or b}’ such other methods as are 
deemed proper by the Council of the L<‘ague. 

During the first year the Bureau was entirel_Y 
self-supporting, maintained ])artl_v by contribti- 
tions from Indians, and largely by American 
contributions. When Lokanuxnyn Tilak heard 
of the work that Lala Lajpat Rai was doing he 
sent $5,000 to put the organization on a finan- 
cial footing. 

The League has recently started *a bookshop 
and an India Information Bureau. The book- 
shop is purely a business venture and furnishes 
the Ivcague with some income. The objects of 
the India Information League are : 

1. Tofiirnhh reliable INFORMATIOMofall 
kinds about Indm^-politicab educational, com- 
mercial, etc, 

2. To serve as a PUBLICITY and advertis- 
ing medium between India and the United 
States. 

X To supply TEACHERS of Hindu langu- 
ages and Hindu topics in general. 

4. I'o supply LECTURERS an subjects relat- 
ing to India and arrange lectures. 

5. To provide a READLWG ROOM furnishing 
all Hindu newsfmjwrs and magazines ; and a 
LIBRARY of books on India. 

6 . To undertake TRANSLATIONS from and 
into Hindu languages. 

7. 7b teach English to workingmen of Hindu 
origin in America with a view to increase their 


ciSciency and to make them better American 
citizens. 

It has received many inquiries about customs, 
trade, and other miscellaneous matters. It has 
issued two special news bulletins to 250 Ameri- 
can newspapers and magazines. It is conduct- 
ing a night class to teach English to Indian 
labourers. It has furnished articles oh various 
topics to a large number of American dailies, 
wxeklies, and monthlies. It is receiving through 
the courtesy of the Indian papers a large number 
of Indian newspapers, which arc placed in a 
reading room wdiere anyone interested in India 
is welcome. The Bureau is planning to co-oper- 
ate with a number of foreign language news- 
paper syndicates to whom it will furnish articles 
in English, about India, which will be translated 
into Russian, Polish, German, and other 
European languages and furnished to news- 
papers all over the country. Thus the message 
of India will reach millions of people who 
cannot be reached in any other way. On the 
w1k)1c, the work it has done justifies its exis- 
tence to the fullest possible extent. 

Another organization, an older one, establish- 
ed in 1912, is the Jlindusthan Association of 
America. Us objects are “to further the inter- 
est.s of the Hindustan students, to interpret 
India to America and America to India.*' Its 
^york lias been almost entirely limited to educa- 
tional and social matters. It has furnished 
information about American universities to 
hundreds of students in India. Its official 
organ, ‘ llindusthanee Student”, has been dis- 
continued for awhile for lack of funds. It has 
“Chapters’* and “Nnlanda Clubs” in several 
Uiiiversir\" towns, where Indian students can 
get room and lioard at economical rates. 

Besides these there are the Vedantic Societies 
in New Vi>rk, Boston, and San Francisco; the 
Maharastra Axandal of America, an organiza- 
tion of the MaharavStra students; the Friends 
of Freedom for India, &c. The activities of 
each of them has considerable propaganda 
value, altljough it is of a limited nature. 

Besides these organizations the work of a 
number of individuals has also been considerable. 
Of these Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy, Professor 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar, and a few^ others, notably 
the Indian students of American universities, — 
Dr. Sudbiudra Hose, Dhan Gopal Mukerji, 
Basanta Kumar R03’’, are notable among these. 
In fact every Indian student abroad, if he is of 
the right sort, feels it his duty to act as a torch- 
!>earcr of truth about India*. 

Some work has been done in Japan, — but not 
enough. Japan, in spite of what the anti-Japa- 
nese propagandists nmy say, ha.s always been 
very sympathetic tb the aspirations of Indians. 
Count Okuma has, on a number of occasions, 
expressed himself in very friendly terms and has 
acted as host to many Indian students during 
their stay in Japan. 

The Indo-Japancsc Association, an organiza- 
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1^011 started by a number of Japanese business- 
men in Tokyo, is not very active now. riiere is 
need of a strong, active lUireau there. Japan Is 
a friendly field, worthy of intensive ciillivaiion. 

In South Africa, where Hindus arc most dis- 
criminated against there is need ol a vigorous 
campaign«to awaken the symjiathy of the pub- 
lic. In the Smuts-Gandlii agrecincni Mr. (mndhi 
has perhaps uncoiivSciously given expression to 
this need. In a letter to Mr. (torges, S.-crotary 
of the Department of the Interior Trans'-aal, he 
writes — “I have t(^hl my countrymen that they 
will have to exercise patience and / r <-ill In nun - 
able menus nt their (lisjxtsnl e^Ille<ne inihlie i>jn- 
n/on so as to enable ! lie government of the day 
to go further than t lie jiresent one does." The 
government, howevci, is going Ijackward by 
attempting to enact a bill making it iinpo;-* it ,le 
for Hindus to ('btam trading lic('nses lor busi- 
ness. 

In the Hri:ish West Indies the newly <'i ani/- 
ed “IkivSt India Xational Corn[>any <->f Trim k 1” 
hojx-s to do sonn' uoiod work. In another d*-* 
taut corner ;d.\iic world Dr. Mnnilal is keeping 
tlie prolilcms of the Indians in the forc(r«>m in 
Snvv'i, Fiji Islands. Ivvei v Int heli>s. 

I! 

The oljeel ol jmblieiiy is io reach as many 
p< ople as )H)ssil)lc, to approach them in '.// pi/ssi- 
bie ways, and to make t lie ajitiea) continuous 
The ap]''\'d may ))e<»ra!. prinod, or pictured. 
The National Coniiniltce on Daiiiotic Soci<‘ticy 
of Washington, D.C., has ;)re]»are<l a chan of 
])atriotie pnlilicily. d'his chart makes a survey 
of the entire held of ]»ropaganda. It is as 
follows ; 

CfiAki' oi- F.vTKunic Ih ni.ioiT\ 

Pin: I’ \ioo> Dv N.\'rio.\Ai. C<eMMrrTi:r 
or P.vTKioM'ic S<kii:tii " 

I. ( )ral I'orni. 

Medium Method of Disirlbniion 

1„ Lectures or 1. Special Audiences. 

Addics.ses, li. Keady-maile Aiulieiiccs. 

Conventions. 

(Granges. 

Chantainina lecture c-our 

ses. 

Seliof>ls and colleges 

Cantonments. 

2. Four-Minute 1. The<atres. 

Men. 2. Motion Picture Ibrn^'cs. 

2. Chtirches 

-k. Outtloor Audiences. 

d. Songs. 

1-. Phonograph Kc- 1. L'vcry u herc t h r f) u g h 
— Plio-u.gra]d. i< e c o r d 

Speeches of Na- Dealers, 

tional and Inter- (22, schools now 

national Leaders. liave phonograjdis. ) 

Patriotic Songs 
iiz Musical Pieces. 

82V5^8 


H Printed h'onn. 

M eilinm Mctlioil ol Disiribniion. 

1 Newspapers — in- 
cluding foreign 
language press, 

.Adven iseinen t s 
Mater i.'d fo»' read- 
ing mat let . 

2. Trade Pn ss. 

.'k “House < h'gans.” 

1. iVriod'cals 

r>. Ciretdar Letters 

r>. Ikaniphlets. 1. PatrifU le societies, 

2. Seho( >1 children. 

I toy tHoui.s ol Anuu'iea. 

1 . Si f u*es 

o. Sales forces of large or- 
g;oii/.:it ions, e.g., Sim- 
mons 1 1 urdw a re t.'o. 

<> \i' r'.roitile houst mail. 

7 ^])eeial Mailing IvJsts. 

7. 1 !a n<h bdi.s. 

.S C.nd^ e-r sf'j ol 1 P.'iy ('n\ elojies. 
p.'i\ tUvelojK. -a/e, 

*.i Prograiuaus. 1. i'h'. . [ i » athlet ie meets, 

etc. 

( 1 M. I'k'igs and In p.iradesand on buildings.] 

itaniKT'-. 

Ill, Piei nri‘d 1* <« m. 

I l\)sters. 1. It'.’dbo.'n dsnnd buildings, 

2 M rev ! L'ar,"^ 

.t. h'aji l\‘o;id vSi ;i t ions and 
Mi'ainhoat Docks. 

1 t Hheia 1 1 tu lie! in Hoa nis 
( h ;m ! < u ies. Selu )oK,ete. | 

7 Sh' U'indow s 1 1 hain 

s l Ol es, el e ) 

Cl, .\ntouiol)de Wind'-hields 
and Window 

7 '( I in l\'-. W u g < o! and 
I >use‘- 

V. I 'o-t • niree-. 

2, Poster ^^t am 1 Mmeanlik Houses. 

2 I h'l \ at <■ Sa le. 

2.. Cartoons 1 Ne\N sp.i ju j s 

2. i ’( nod ie;t Is 

2. 'I r.'.de ib'e^s, t te 

1-. .Moiiou Pjv lures 1 .Motion I’ieime Houses. 

2, S])( cm 1 u d } e 11 e s , 
Seht 'ojs,! 'oliege'-,(.' hureh- 
a ipvu A ir" A udienecs, 

1 1< 

A. Slides. I. Speei.'d Audieiiee-, etc. 

2. Schools. 

2* Cliti relies, 
ti 'franspareneies. 1. Parades. 

'file Fnited States tiovernmeni during the 
war, ill it s eam))rugris for i lie Liberty and Vic- 
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for a hundred other activities whose success de- 
pended . upon the co-operation and help of the 
public, undertook to organize avast propaganda 
machine which turned out thousands of street 
corner oratbrs, and billions of circulars, pam- 
phlets, and posters. Concentrating the activities 
of a* hundre* i million people to lulp in the busi- 
ness? of war was a gigantic task. A very efficient 
and^very vast organization was necessary to do 
it, .and, much to its credit, it was clone, success- 
fully. 

Molding public opinion is purely a matter of 
psychology. The 'public as a whole can think 
of just one thing at a time, and it can be reached 
and made to think by an appeal to its emotions 
rather than to its intellect. The ideals, aspira- 
tions, and economic conditions of India can be 
placed beiore the public most efficiently if these 
two psychological laws arc adhered to. 

Another most important thing that an Indian 
publicity organization abroad must have is a 
definite program of action. The progress, pres- 
tige, .and power of an orgatiization depend on 
its ability to divert efficient collective thinking 
towards specific tasks. A survey of the field 
must be made to ascertain who will be sym- 
pathetic and what lines of work must be under- 
t.aken to reach them. 

Our purpose is a very definite one. We want 
to show to the world that the existing social, 
political, economic, industrial, and educational 
systems and conditions in India are not satis- 
factory. Therefore facts about India should be 
known abroad. Then, we desire to raise Indi.a 
in the estimation of the educated people of the 
world. We want to call their attention to the 
art, literature, .and philosophy of India. The 
result of work along these lines cannot ))ut be 
better underst.anding, more svmpathy, and in- 
crease of friendly relations between India and the 
rest of the world. 

In his “Open Letter” Lala Laipat Rai h.as 
suggested five important methods of imblicity 
.abroad, —the establishment of Information and 
Publicity Bureatis and News Ageticiesr, the publi- 
cation of books written by Indians, and 
arrangement with foreign universities to ex- 
change teachers and professors with India. There 
are agencies in Enghand and the United States 
who are more \or less adequately carrying out 
the first four things, but there is need of more 
organizations in other countries. Besides London 
and New York there should be permanent infor- 
mation and publicity centres in Shanghai, Tokio, 
Paris, in South Africa, Australia, and South 
America. Each centre should have branches in 
the important cities of those countries. 

Who is to finance this work ? India, of course. 
It is India’s work and India must pay for it. The 
Indi.an National Congress may take it up, or 
any one of the several other organizations, such 
as the Servants of India Society, or the Home 
Ruh Leagues. is possible, of course, to ob- 
tain support front iforeigti countries, like Eng- 


land and America, but it is not advisable, owmg 
to the difficulty of conducting any extensive- 
publicity work relying solely on contribution: 
from foreigners. Our self-respect also ought to 
tell us not to seek foreign help for such w^ork. 

In order to insure the financial standing of 
these Bureaus a central org.anisation *in India is 
necessary. It is .advisable that this central or- 
ganization be num.aged and supervised by the 
Indian National Congress. This organization 
will raise .an endowment fund of several lacs 
of rupees, and slioidd direct the plans, policies, 
and in many c.ascs select the personnel of the 
branches jibroad. Some of these, given compe- 
tent business managers, ma\" become self-sup- 
porting by inventing sources of income in their 
respective countries. The India Home Rule 
League of America has some income from 
booksho]), from subscriptions to its m.agazine 
“Young India,’’ fi'oni membership dues paid by 
its active, associate, and ordinary members, and 
frbm donations. The plants and policies of each 
branch should be under the direction of .a com- 
petent Indian publicist, and the rem.aiiidcr of the 
staff' should be, .as far .as possible, Indian. In 
Japan, South Africa, the United St.ates, Hngl.and, 
France, and one or two other countries resident 
Indians could be found to undertake this work. 

Indian lenders either forget the force of 
public opinion or they are purposely neglecting 
to use that force. Buddha, Christ, Mohammed, 
imeached and educated public opinion to liclieve 
in justice, brotherly love, and sacrifice, and now 
they have millions of followers. The right docs 
prevail, though it seems to take much time. 

Our Cause is just. It is not difficult to con- 
vert people to .a just Cause, nor to urge on their 
energies in behalf of India .and the Indians, 
v/hetlier these people be English, Americans, 
Japanese, or South Africans. Only we must 
go to work wholeheartedly and be willing to 
make sacrifices. All people need is to have the 
knowledge of tlie injustices under which we 
suffer, and they will act in our behalf. 

Christ would not have had so maiij" follow- 
ers today if it were not for the hundreds of 
thousands of preachers who gave their entire 
lifetimes to annotmeing and repeating and keep- 
ing His message before the world. India cannot 
expect to have any adherents cither in the House 
of Lords or in the House of Commons or in the 
Transvaal AssembW if we do not preach India’s 
claims and rights at the top of our voices, from 
every nook and corner of the world. 

We want the people of the world to think 
about us. Thinking is important because it con- 
trols causes which control consequences. The 
only results we desire is a favourable world- 
opinion, a knowledge of our present conditions 
and a recognition of our rights. These arc to 
be had only b3^ S3’stematic, persistent and in- 
telligent efforts. 

This is .an age of publicit3\ Now more than 
ever before public opinion is a real force in the 
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condiicl ol'thc world’s adiiirs. 11 ’we do not use of India should be “Agitate, educate, organize.” 
this force we are criminally delaying the recog- New York City, Ram Kumak Khumka. 

•nition of our natural rights. The watchword U. S. A. 


jUNNAK 


S URROUNDED by complete circle of 
high hills as its city walls, under the 
lee of another mighty flat-topped hill, 
lies the old city of Junnar, the holiest s])Ot 
for an Indian in the whole of the 
Maharashtra. Junnar means “an old city”. 
So this old city of the Deccan was itself 
old when tlic Bahmanis of (Julbarga or the 
Nizamshahis of Ahmadnagar coiujucred its 
well nigli impregnable fort on the flat- 
toi^ped liill of Sliivneri and repeopled the 
dcvScrted plain. 

So saveth tradition. To the opposite 
of that side of Shivneri on which modern 


Junnar stands, i)eople point out the site of 
the ancient city which was deserted when 
the Muhammadan invader came into the 
land for the first time andemptied the halls, 
carved out of the hills that surrounded 
Shivneri on all sides, of the icons and of 
their attendants. Later on, when the 
Hindus had settled down peaceably under 
their new masters, a new' city was founded, 
h^'rom tlic old city, the very name of which 
has been forgc)tten, the new' city took its 
name. It was called Junnar. Jutm means 
old, as in Jnnagadli, and nnr or /ler is a 
shortened form of nuicnr. 
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On the bleak flat top of Shivneri, in a 
small two-storied stone house, which the 
Captain of the Fort occupied in the days 
of glory of the Kings of Gulbarga and 
Ahmadnagar, Sivaji, son of Shahji, was 
born in the year 1G27 A.l). For this reason 
Junnar is the holiest of the holies in the 
ancfent land of Maharashtra. 

It is a strange tirtha, as holy places are 
called in the Indian language. It bears no 
comparison with Benares or Prayag or 
Brindaban. The clamour of priests, the 
wailings of beggars and the mixed odours of 
crushed marigold and decaying vegetation 
do not reach you as you ascend the steep 
flank of Shivneri. There is a solitary 
temple on the hill in which Amba Bhavani 
is the presiding deity. A solitary shepherd 
may be seen tending his Hocks on the ample 
pasture of the low hills. You have not to 
jostle a surging crowd which seeks entrance 
into temi)les. Shivneri is deserted. Maha- 
rashtra has forgotten its holiest tirtha. 

The bustling tourist with the Kodak and 
white umbrella seldom comes to this place 
and therefore when you visit Shivneri you 
are not plagued with guides, you have to 
obtain your guide from the deserted streets 
of old Junnar or to ascend the hill without 
one. 

New Junnar contains two or three 
places of interest. There is plenty of very 
good medieval carving in the little Jumma 
Masjid in the heart of the cit3^ A mile 
away from it are to lie seen the pleasure 
gardens of a fortunate Abyssinian eunuch 
and his palace. The tank and the fountain 
of the garden and a few trees testify to its 
departed glory. The palace itself has 
been conYerte<l into the residence of an 
industrious Deceani Hindu who has 
covered it with a beautiful red tiled roof, 
the dissonance of which with the ancient 
age-stained walls of the palace proclaims 
very loudly to the world that this is the 
twentieth century. At a short distance 
from the palace lies the tomb of the 
eunuch whose name can be read in the 
Persian or Arabic inscription on its door. 

The hills surrounding Shivneri are 
honeycomlied with cave temples and 
monasteries, both Buddhist and Hindu. 
Learned antiquarians divide it into four 


groups. The first group is called the 
Ganesh Lena group, as Ganapati, the 
favourite deity of the Deccan, has been en- 
shrined there. The pious Maharani Ahalya 
Bai. of Indore built a series of steps along 
the steep hill-side so as to make the ascent 
easier for the pilgrim. The caves on this 
hill are more numerous than those in 
other groups. Opposite to the Ganesh 
Lena group are the caves of the Manmodi 
group. Manmodi in Marathi is said to 
mean ‘The screwed head.” The hill is so 
high that if you want to look at the 
caves from the ])lains, there is very great 
danger of your neck being screwed or 
broken. A teacher of the local school said 
that here were caves carved out of the 
rock at the ex])ense of oj)ulent merchants 
of.Bharoch (modern Broadband an Indian 
Minister of a Scythic King. 

On another hill lies another group of 
cave temples called the Tulja Lena group. 
Lena means a cave in the ancient language 
of the inscriptions as well as modern 
Marathi. Here, in one cave, an image of 
Bhavani, called Tulja Mata, has been 
placed. Shivaji held Bhavani Mata, of 
Tuljapur, now in the Nizamis dominions, 
in great veneration, and therefore in many 
parts of his Kingdom temples of Bhavani 
were erected. In this group there is a 
curious cave which is circular in shape and 
contains a circular row of neat slender 
pillars which support the roof. 

The fourth grouj) of caves is that of 
Shivneri itself, which are full of jungle and 
inaccessil)le. The local Archaeological 
Department has not thought lit to provide 
footpaths in the case of this group only. 
Shepherds say that panthers reside and 
breed in these caves and help them 
mtiterially by carrying off sheep or goats 
from their herds, so that even they do not 
venture to remain on the hill-side in the 
afternoon. 

Junnar is not easily accessible. The 
shortest routes are from Talegaon from 
the north and the west or from Poona 
from the south. I^om Poona the route is 
shortest but it takes more time as you 
have to traverse half of the Poona-Nasik 
Road in bullock cart. But from Talegaon 
tiierc is a motor service. Two or three 
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furniture vans or open loiTics have 1)een 
converted into cars for the use of passengers. 
The road from Talegaon to Junnar crosses 
a section of the Bhor Ghauts and passes ))y 
the hill fort of Chakan closely connected 
with the history of Shivaji aud by the 
small hamlet of L)eu where the famous poet 
Tukaram was born. Hence the family of 
the Bangalee literateiir Pandit Sakharam 
Ganesh Deuskar originated. 

In the earlier period of British rule 
junnar was a prosperous town, a big 
centre of trade in the Poona District and a 
favourite resort of rich Seths who were 
tired of earning money in Bombay. But it 
has fallen on evil days. Ever since bubonic 
plague made its appearance in this 
province Junnar has declined fast. Its 
streets are almost deserted, rows of empty 
and ruined houses line the roads. The once 
famous paper industry is \jell nigh extinct. 
The rich Seth from Bombay avoids it. 
Even the brave Christian Missionary has 
given up his attempts to evangelise the 
poor heathen and therefore the chance 


traveller finds shelter in the forsaken 
Mission llouse^ for Junnar boasts of no 
“Traveller’s Bungalow” or “Rest House”. 

The principal attraction at Junnar is a 
small ruined house on the top of Shivneri 
hill where once tlic Cajitain of the fort 
resided, and where “the king” was born. 
If you ask “which king?” then the Maratha 
looks at you in surprise because the old 
kings arc’ forgotten. In him lives the 
memory of one king, the jirotector of the 
Brahmana, the god and the cow, the death 
of the Musalman bigot, the great king 
Siva. There was but one king and that 
was Siva. His descendants were mere 
puppets and the Brahmin Peshwas were 
usurpers. 

There is a single road along the steep 
sides of Shivneri hill to its top. It is a 
long narrow and steep road jirotected at 
intervals by a number of huge gateways 
flanked with bastions. There are two 
different forts. The lower fort containing 
the temple of Amba Bhavani and the Bale 
Kila or citadel which contains otlicr 
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buildings. The road that leads up to the 
citadel IS much steeper and* consists of a 
series of steps worn out by the feet of 
countless millions who have used them from 
a time which no living man can remember. 
The temple of Amba Bhavanl is a simple 
looking thing. It has a wooden gate at 
one end, and inside it there are a series of 
wodden pillnrs exquisitely carved. As one 
goes about in this ancient land, he secs 
wonderful bits of old wood carving in out-of- 
the-way places standing side by side with 
the hideous art ])roductions of the days of 
the Peshwcis. The carved doorway of 
Bhavani’s temple at Junnar and wooden 
colonnade in its smoke-dim ined interior arc 
ol)jects of art which would kindle a fire in 
the eyes of every connoisseur. 



The Tcmi)le of Amha bhavanl at Shivneri. 


On the top of Shivneri, in the Bale Kda 
there are a number of ancient buildings. 
The largest of ail is a building called the 
Ghodsala, i.e., stable. Tlie Bale Kila is 
studded with a number of tanks, two of 
which, called the Ganga and the Jamuna, 
arc covered. There are huge underground 
granaries for the storage ol food »n case 


of a siege. Over one of the granaries is 
huge arch flanked by two small slender 
minars which can be seen miles away. 

Close to this arch is a small two-storied 
building where the Castellan resided. The 
upper storey is in ruins and only a few 
arches indicate that there was* one at 
an}' time. Over the door of this building 
is a small marble tablet with the following 
inscription : — 

“The birth place of 

Shrimant Shivaji Maluiraja * 
Chhatrapati 

Born 1()27 Died 1680.” 

with a translation of the same in Marathi. 

In comparison with the size and import- 
ance of the P'ort on Shivneri the Castel- 
lan’s (juarters are very small. In some 
unknown spot of this ruined building 
Jijibai gave birth to a son in 1627 wdio is 
known to history as Chhatra])ati Sivaji. 
At that date the kingdoms of Ahmad- 
nagar, and Bijapur, built on the mighty 
ruins of the empire of Bahmanis, w'cre 
still existing. The Mughal had not 
reached the banks of the Bhima or the 
Tungabhadra. Nobody ever dreamed that 
the sou of a ])etty Alaratha Chieftain 
woidd ever dare to defy the masters of 
his father or the mighty Mughal of Delhi 
at whose very name even these masters 
trembled on tlieir tottering thrones. No- 
body \\ i)uld have believed you at that time if 
you had ])rcq)hesied that the poor Mamtha 
would one day wave Ids earth-eolourcd 
rag of a Hag from the ramparts oftlie 
mighty ca))ital of the Alughal and that 
one day a descendant of Nurud din Jahangir 
would starve in the inarl)le halls of his 
lorefa tilers liecausc the shoebcarer of a 
Deecani Brahman forgot to sign the order 
for the issue of a dole of grain for the 
support of a blind man. 

This little Imilding, which v\'as the 
abode of the Castellans of Shivneri under 
the Vadava, the Pathan, the Bahmani, 
the Nizamshahi and the Maratha, \\ 3 ls 
very sacred in the eyes of the founder of 
Maratha greatness. The fortunes of war 
often gave its possession to his enemies. 
Sivaji felt the loss of Junnar very much 
and whenever it passed into the hands of 
the Alussalnians he made every attempt 
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•to reo^ain it. Immeclintcl y before his death, 
when the desertion of his son Sanihlinji 
had made him very sore, even then he did 
not forget Junnar. In l(i78, two years 
before Sivaji^s death, the Maratha army 
investeef Junnar for the last time. At night 
three hundred ATavalis scaled the steep 
walls of the hill-side Init Ihe Castellan 
Abdul Aziz had not forgotten his duly, 
lie beat off the attack and the siirvivcu's 
of that brave band found shelter in the 
caves and jungle at the foot of the hill. On 
the next da}^ Al)dul Aziz Klian sent the 
survivors back to Siva with the messag<^*, 
‘‘So long as 1 am alive you wih not get 
Shivneri.” We have learnt by heart the 
names of the Kngli-^hmen who aft^*r all 
did not die in the “Black Hole” of Caieutta 
in 1756, luiL even Maratha history does 
not record the names of the three hundrt'd 
braves who shed their blood cheerfidly at 
the bidding of their Lord to regain the 
sacred ])laee of his birth. 

Years rolled on. Sivaji was succeeded 
by Sambhaji. The new-born Hindti king- 
dom w?»s fighting for its very e.Kistenee 
with the entire army of Hindustan. 1'lie 
struggle ends with the dcfith of Aurangzeb. 
The result is well known. The Hindu 
kingdom, though hard ])ressed, had not 
disai)peared. Shaml)haji had laid his head 
on the scaffold, Shalui was a ca])tive, but 
that does not matter. The spirit is there, 
it is indomitable. Maratha women carry 
on the struggle— men <are not lacking. 
Kambaksh is defeated— the Mughal armies 
return from the Deccan, the struggle is 



The Oilladar’s ralaee— first tloor 
Where imrT prohablv Sivaji was bom. 
ended. The eapabh' Brahman aninister 
usurps t h<‘ power. His descendants carry 
the cart!) -coloured Hag northward. It 
speeds onwaids, (iujrat is sold, Mirzn Kaja 
Jai J^ing e^mnives at the cession of Mnlwa. 
Agra is reached. It stops at Danipat. 
But the little house on the bleak bare to{) 
ofShivneri is forgotten. Maharastra has 
forgotten its greatest i irtha. Sambhaji 
had no time to think of it anti Shahu was 
steeped in Mughal vices. The usur])ing 
Brahman minister never thought of the 
litttle room where the mighty force which 
really propelled him to the banks of the 
Jumna or the (laiiges. xcas born. Even 
to-day it is forgotten. Did, Kanade, Tilak 
and Gokhale think of it ? No. You can 
identify the place to-day with the help of 
a marlile t.ablet jirovided by the bounty 
of a kind foreigner. 

T(jusi. 


SWIMMINt^ 


A S a pastime Swimming has its votaries 
in every eountiy. The praise of 
swimmers was simg by the great 
])oets in the early days of the world’s 
history, and in many passages scattered 
through the pages left us by ancient sages 
are to be found references to the art. 
The Brahmans have always held bathing 


in high esteem. The ancient priests of 
Egy}>t in like manner purified themselves 
Iw ])lunging into the sacred waters of the 
Nile, a custom derived probably by them 
from the early followers of Brahma. It 
was common amongst the women of the 
perio<l ; it is recorded in the Book of Exodus 
that the daughters of the* Pharaohs were 
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in the habit of bathing and .swimming in 
the Nile,. 

The monuments of the ancients are the 
best possible proofs of proficiency in the 
art of swimming. In the Nimroud gallery 
of the British Museum there are some 
interesting bas-reliefs depicting fugitives 
swiniming for refuge to a fortress, and also 



Fugitives Swimming to a Fortress. 

the crossing of a river by Assur Nasir Fal, 
king of Syria, and his army. The prol)able 
date of these monuments is about 880 
B. C. In the first slab, three warriors are 
depicted as swimming across the stream, 
two of them on inflated skins in the mode 
practised to this ih\y by the hill-inen of 
Simla and the Arfibs inhabiting the banks 
of the rivers of Assyria and Mesopotamia, 
except that in the bas-relief the swimmers 
are shown as retaining the aperltire, 
through which the air is forced, in their 
mouths. These men are depicted to swim 
ill the side-stroke position as well as with 
the breast-stroke on the inflated skin, 
which strokes are considered as quite 
modern developments. A drawing at 
Pompeii gives almost the exact position of 
the stroke ])opularised in England, tund 
now all over the w^orld, by Trudgen, a 
stroke which was known and practised 
long before by the Indians and other 
nations. 

By the Greeks and Romans no branch of 
physical education was considered more 
Important than swimming. There are 
references to swimming in the poetry of 
Homer, in the History of Herodotus, in 
the Laws of Lycurgus. Swimming races 
were among the competitions of the Roman 
solaiers. Julius Ciesar, the conqueror of 


Britain, was renowned as a swimme^. 
During one of his campaigns he swan? 
across a river holding his invaluable 
Commentaries in his mouth, as did after- 
wards Caniaeons, the Virgil of Portugal, 
who was once compelled to swim across 
a river with his work in his mouth. Caesar 
when attacked by Ptolemy in Alexandria 
swam to his fleet, and returning with his 
forces defeated Ptolemy and proclaimed 
Cleopatra queen. Shakespeare describes a 
race between Caesar and Cassius : 

1 was born free as Caesar ; so were you : 

We both have fed as well ; and we can both 
Endure the winter’s cold as well as he : 

For once, upon a raw and gustj^ day, 

The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores, 
C.'esar said to me, “Dar’st thou, Cassius, now, 
Le^ip in with me into this angry flood, 

And swim to yonder point ?” Upon the word. 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 

And bad him follow : so indeed he did. 

The torrent roar’d ; and wc did buffet it 
W^ith lusty sinews ; throwing it aside 
And stemming it with hearts of con trovers}". 

But ere we could arrive the point propos’d 
Ca?sar cried, “Help me, Cassius, or I sink.” 

I, as .Eneas, our great ancestor, 

Did from the fianies of Troy upon his shoulder 
The old Anehises bear, so, from the waves of Tiber 
Did 1 the tired Ca'sar : And this man 
Is now become i\ god. 

This sliows that, if not in the time of 
Ca*sar, at least in the time of Shakespeare 
not only swimming but life-saving also 
was known unci practised. 

Seneca was a good swimmer. Plutarch 
in his life of Cato mentions that the 
philosoplicr taught his son to traverse 
dangerous gulfs. The Emperor Augustus 
taught his nejihew to swim. The Romans 
even incorporated a society of divers 
known as the Urinatores. In the reign of 
the Em].)cror Severus, the Byzantines were 
besieged for three years by the Greeks, and 
were in such dire straits that they at 
length resolved to attack their adversaries’ 
fleet with their divers. These cut the cables 
under water, and carried off' the enem^ 
ships, which obliged the Grecians to raise 
the siege. 

The story told in one of the poems 
attributed to Musreus, of Leander, a young 
man of Abydos, who swam nightly across 
the Hellespont to visit his love, Hero, a 
priestess of Venus, illustrates th^ fact that 
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lidiniiiiliig was largdir cultivated at that 
temoteage* This story may be a myth, 
but that the swim across the Hellespont is 
easy of accomplishment to an expert was 
proved beyond question by Lord Byron in 
1810. The distance from shore to shore is 
barely an English mile, but the distance 



A Webbed Glove with a webbed fin. 
covered by Lord Byron and Lt. Ekenhead 
was upwards of four miles. Byron des- 
cribes his swim in the following lines : 

“If, in the month of dark December, 

Leahder, who was nightly wont 
(What maid will not the tale remember ?) 

To cross thy stream, broad Hellespont ! 

If, when the wintry tempest roar’d, 

Hfc sped to Hero, nothing loth, 

And thus of old thy current pour’d. 

Fair Venus ! how I pity both. 

For me, degenerate modem wretch, 

Though in the genial month of May, 

My dripping limbs I faintly stretch, 

And thmk I’ve done a feat to-day. 

But, since he cross’d the rapid tide. 

According to the doubtful storj-. 

To woo — and — Lord knows what beside, 

And swam for love, as I for glory. 

’T were hard to say who fared the best ; 

Sad mortals ; thus the gods still plague you ! 
He lost his labour, I my jest ; 

For he was drown’^l and I’ve the ague.’’ 

All students of history are well acquain- 
ted with the noble deed of the brave Roman 
soldier Horatius Codes. His feat has thus 
been described by Macaulay in his Lays of 
Ancient Rome : 

Never, I ween, did swimmer, 

. In such an evil case, 

Struggle through such a raging flood. 

Safe to the landing place. 

That the Roman ladies also practised 
swimming is evidenced by thi met that 
CU^, a Romau virgin, who was given 

* Asimilar story is, we believe, to be fotmd 
iu the Panjabi folk-tate of Sir and Banjha. 
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with oGier maidens as hostages to Porseaa, 
escapedYrom the kingdom of Etruria aind 
' swam across the Tiber to Rome, where a 
statue was afterwards erected in bar 
honour. There were many public Swim* 
ming baths in Rome, called thermae, which 
were used for various exercises. • The 
Romans encouraged swimming as a njeana 
of health and physical training. The 
Roman patridan bishop poet Sraonihs 
Apollinans distinguishes the Franks from 
barbarians ns ‘|the swimmers” ; and 
Charlemagne, their great king in later 
years, was known as an accomplished 
swimmer. 



The tribes of Northern Europe indulged 
in the art of swimming to some extent. 
A king of Norway was a great swimmer. 

Among the Mughal Emperors Babur 
and Akbar were expert swimmers and used 
to cross rivers on horseback or leading 
horses by their reins, which accom|djUhn 
ment they inherited from their ancestoni; 
in the plains of Central Asia. ^ 

Among the accomplishments of . a 
complete gentleman swimming WA| con- 
sidered b;y the ancients m sMul it 

particularly recommmuled to sncK ai 
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Hinged leg-flaps. 

were inclined to follow a military profes- 
sion. In recent battles also many officers 
have distinguished themselves by swim- 
ming across rivers with despatches under 
heavy fire. 

The inhabitants of the lake dwellings or 
Crannogs of Scotland and Ireland who 
flourished during the Stone and Bronze ages 
were proficient in the art of natation. 

In the poem ‘Beowulf, one of the oldest 
written in the English language, there is a 
long account of a swimming-match 
between Beowulf and Breca. They swam 
for five days in a raging sea. 

Sir Thomas Elyot in The Boke named 
the Govemoar published in London in 
1531 extols the art of swimming and 
exhorts military and naval officers to 
practise it. 

Shakespeare seems either to have been 
a capable swimmer or else well versed in 
the principles of the art, as he describes 
swimming in his Julius Csesar, Henry 
the Eighth, The Tempest and several other 
works. , 

Burton in his Anatomy of Melancholy 
prescribes swimming as a good pastime 
for both the gentry and the common 
people. Louis XI and his courtiers used 
frequentl*^ to swim together in the Seine, 
and English Kings gradually adopted the 
practice. In the reign of Charles 11 swim- 
mhig became fashionable in England. 

• The first actual vfhrk on swimming 
thai can be traced hi one published in 1538 


s 

by a Dutchman. In H587 a bonk in Latin, 
was published in England, and it has 
some very curious full-page woodcuts. 
This work was plagiarised by a French 
writer in 1697, and was translated into 
English in 1595. After that the books On 
swimming published in Europe and 
America may constitute by themselves a 
big library. 

Swimming is the most universal of all 
physical exercises. But very few persons 
learn and practise it on a scientific basis, 
which is much to be regretted. Many of 
the best swimmers do not know why thej' 
swim so fast and with so much ease ; with 
a good number of them their speed is more 
the result of accident than the following 
out of the art on any sound scientific lines. 
Tfiey do not take the trouble to investi- 
gate and understand the mechanical laws 
which govern all propulsion ^through 
water. 



Hand-plates for swimming. 


As a general rule learners think that in 
swimming the arms and hands are of the 
highest importance in propelling the body 
through the water, and therefore they use 
their arms with all the power at their 
disposal to push the body along. But in 
fact the movements of the arms are only 
of secondary consideration as a motive 
power, the leg movement being of prime 
nwessity. A man. con easily swim with 
his hands tied, but not so easily if his legs 
are tied and his hands are left free. Ibe 
movements of the legs in swimming are 
very diflerent from man’s natural ttcthn^s 
of progress in walking, and Hterefort 



SWIMMING 


^ttise a (Kmsiderable ^ntotint of practice 
and training in mastering them. 

Swimming has one great advantage— it 
can never be forgotten. So scientific methods 
of swimming should be learnt from* the 
very outset. 



Swimming paraphernalia. 

Comments on the curious fact that so 
many men and women are unable to swim 
are usually made in daily papers after 
some melancholy boating accidents which 
by nature of their magnitude appeal to the 
people at large ; but as soon as the excite- 
ment for the time being is over, the subject 
is allowed to drop. The tragic accident 
at the Sibpur Botanical Ghat a few years 
^o has given an impetus to. the people of 
C^cuttato learn swimming and several 
swimming clubs and an Association have 
been formed and the Municipal Corpora- 
tion has very kindly permitted the clubs 
to use their tanks at College and Corn- 
wallis Squares for the purpose of learning 
and practising, swimming, mad th^ .A^sso- 


ciatiott annually gives away several 
to the winners who enter for competitioBil 
A considerable amount of attention ha» 
been given in Europe and America to the 
construction of mechanical appliance 
suitable for use by persons desirous of* be- 
coming acquaint^^ with the art of nata- 
tion. These are all crude and illogical com- 
plicated mechanisms, good in theory but 



Hinged flaps for leg-wear, hand-paddks, 
and cork-belt. 

in practice are absolute failures. An ac- 
count of* some of these appliances will 
doubtless be interesting and to a certain 
extent amusing. 

Webbed gloves have been a favourite 
device. The conception is good, but the: 
most important fact that a . swimmer can- 
not keep the fingers extended in the wat^ 
has Ijcen entirely overlooked. Others have' 
tried to improve upon this device by * add- 
ing a webbed fih. Various attempts hAvt 
been made to perfect a device consisting: ol 
gaiters with flaps buckled to the leg^ biifc 
most of them are unhappily so constmeted 
and arranged as to be obstacles inttsad of 
being aids. One of these curiositaiss, was a 
r^ with folding flaps at <mw wlSchr 
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inventor intended, should be worked 
like a'pistcmin the water. The flaps will 
fold up when dr|.wn in an upward direc- 
tion, and as soon pressure is applied down- 
wards will at once extend and offer a resist- 
ing surface to the water. This device was 
subsequentijr improved upon by making 
the i;od self-floating and buoyant, by which 
it keeps the swimmer afloat and free to 
UM his arms for propulsion by moving the 
piston. 



Swimming appliances to help leg strokes. 

From time to time a large number of 
collapsible fins, flaps, sandals, gloves, 
boards and other attachments for the feet 
and hands have been invented. Search- 
ing through the records of the patent offices 
one is very strongly impressed with the 
Mea that these inventions had their origin 
in the brains of those who were quite igno- 
rant of the elementary principles which 
govern the movements of the limbs in 
swimming. Corks, buoys, belts and air- 
bladders as aids to teaching swimming 
have received special patronage from in- 
ventors. 

In swimming the legs are brpught to- 
gether at the same time that the arms are 
separated from each other. It should al- 
ways be borne in mind when practising the 
swimming strokes that every movement 
must be slowly and carefully executed, the 
circular sweep of the arms and legs proper- 
ly defined, and all haste and flurry avoided. 
To ensure these the learner should practise 
■br^thing exercise and some sort of land 
d^. An inexperienced person exhausts 
himself by quick action and the raising of 
the body continually out of the water. 
When the whole of the body is immersed, 
Md the chest frilly expanded and inflated, 
m^specific gravity differs so little from 
that ofwater thc^t if a person turns on the 


back, places tlK bands beyond the head at 
full stretch in a straight line with the body) 
and also inclines his head well back, this 
will suffice to keep him on the surface. It 
is possible to float with ease when turned 
on the back with the lungs inflated* Owing 
to the weight of the bones of the skull, 
the head has a great tendency to sink be- 
low the level of the water, so that when 
brought forward muscular force is required 
to keep it above water. 

Women are of lesser specific gravity 
than men, their skeleton is smaller, and 
there is a greater proportion of fat ; hence 
they can learn to float much more easily. 
With children the bones are much more 
lighter, the quantity of fatty matter is 
usually abundant, and they can therefore 
float more easily, if properly taught, than 
adults. 

A person with a large and capacious 
chest floats better than one whose chest is 
small and contracted, for the air contained 
in the lungs makes the body float on water. 
The body of a floating person rises slightly 
out of the water during inspiration, and 
correspondingly sinks during expiration. 
If the lungs are emptied while the face is 
under water, and cannot again be reple- 
nished, the specific gravity becomes great- 
er and the body sinks. 

The movements of swimming are ac- 
quired by a man, but are instinctive and 
common to most quadrupeds. A dog may 
be taken as one of the best examples of a 
swimming quadruped. While swimming 
the legs of a dog move in the same plane 
as when walking or running. A man can- 
not learn to swim before he gets into the 
water, though there have been cases of 
persons finding themselves able to swim 
upon first going into the water. The pro- 
pelling power in swimming is caused by 
the legs suddenly brought from a position 
placed wide apart into one close together 
like the blades of a pair of scissors. In fac^, 
the mechanical power here brotmht into 
play is that of the wedge. For mstance, 
suppose a wedge of ice were suddenly pin- 
ched hard between the thumb and finger, 
it is evident that the wedge of ice would 
shoot off in the direction opposite to that 
«i whkil the flmrp edge points. 



SWIMMING 


^ Ttic soles of the feet play an important 
part in propulsion of the body through 
the wat^. 

As regards arm strokes they are differ- 
ently named from the style in which they 
are made. Dog stroke is a movement of the 
arms like the limbs of a dog while swim- 
ming ; the sidc^stroke is a movement of the 
arms by the side of the body under water ; 
the Over-arm Side-stroke has revolutionised 
the speed rates ; in the Breast-stroke, style 
,the arms are moved from the breast to the 
"^iides under water ; the Trudgeti stroke 
with both arms entirely and alternately 
out of ^^the water is an action peculiar 
to Indians ; the Crawl stroke resembles 
much the movements of the double over- 
arm stroke, but with this difference that 
the swimmer buries his face and keeps flat 
on the \\ ater, using his arms at a much 
greater rate, which rate is brought cibout 
by the quick movement of the legs. 

There are several methods of swimming 
too. Besides the most common method of 
swimming on one’s belley, other methods 
are : swimming on the back,— legs foremost 
and head foremost, under water, on one 
side, &c. 

Back swimming can be easily acquired 
by any person able to swim on the breast, 
and its utility cannot be too highly 
praised. It is of great service in saving 
one’s own and another’s life. 

The ability to swim under water is 
often of service in life-saving, but it is 
somewhat risky and should not be much 
encouraged and practised. The best authen- 
ticated distance performance under water 
is that of 340 feet by James Finney in 1882. 

An expert swimmer may acquire several 
feats appertaining to that art, vk.. Diving, 
Plunging, Floating and several other fancy 
feats. 

Diving is falling headlong into the water 
from some height. The whole secret of 
^ving is the possession of plenty of pluck 
and self-confidence. Some of the heights 
recorded are almost incredible. In 1871 
one Mr. J. B. Johnson dived from London 
Bridge, which is nothing in comparison 
with the bridge-jumping ijcrformances of 
America. Tbe Indian pearl fisheries are 
the most renowned in the the 


work is ira accomplished by naturi^ Aivkmi 
Their average stay under water is aboi|t 
40 seconds, the banks are at a d^pth of 
from five to eight fathoms. For the 
purposes of pastime the other forms of 
diving, such as ‘headers’ or diving l^ead 
first, ‘skimming plunge’, ‘low diving’, ‘high 
diving’, ‘diving feet first’, the ‘sitting 
jump’ and ‘plunging’, etc., are preferable to 
‘deep diving*. Theoest method of learning 
to dive is to stand on the bank of a river 
or pond, then stoop down until the body 
is nearl}’' double, stretch out the arms in 
front of the head, sink the head between 
them and gradually tumble over into the 
water. 




'atKotj- 


Piston Propeller. 

A plun^ is a standing dive made Itead 
first, the oody kept motionless and face 
downward, no progressive action to. bfe 
imparted other than the impetus of the 
dive. 

AH that is necessary in motiemtoM 
floating on the surface of the ’^ater is 
practice, continued practice, even If lailure 
seem always to be ^e result. - , 

Diving has been made graeefttl aad 
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various by Swedish swimmersi^ho are 
past , masters in this art; They h^ive 
named • different methods of diving as 
Swan dive, Swallow dive, forward somer- 
sault, backward spring, hand spring, com- 
bination diye, &c. 

A number of tricks and fancy feats can 
be accomplished by expert swimmers, e. g., 
treading water, revolving on the surface, 
swimming like a dog, single and double 
somersaults, marching on the water, 
swimming on the breast feet first, swim- 
ming on the back feet first, sculling, the 
propeller, the pendulum, the plank gliding, 
porpoise swimming, torpedo, sub-marine, 
spinning top, swimming hands and feet 
tied, Monte Cristo sack feeit, smoking under 
water, eating under water, drinking under 
water, sinking to the bottom and rising 
again to the surface without any apparent 
motive power, hearing under water, 
staying under water, etc. 



Map of^Eiiglish Channel and the routes taken 
by the swimmer, Captain Webb, who first 
■ » succeeded in crossing the Channel. 

Treading water is an exhausting feat, 
keeping the body in a perpendicular posi- 
tion and the action being the same as that 
of walking. Revolving on the surface 
on the cajpacity for balancing. Ten 


to twelve revolutions can be made all 
regularly and in quick succession witboul 
any pause between them. The Ordinary 
somersault, either back- wards or forwards, 
is simply the turning over of the* body 
when in the water. Double sons^ersaults 
are performed by two swimmer locking 
each other^s head between the legs and then 
revolving. In the Monte Cristo sack feat 
the*swimmer is placed within a big sack 
and after tying the mouth of the sack is 
thrown into the water. After cutting open 
the sack the swimmer comes out of water^ 
Smoking under water may be performed 
thus : the swimmer will dive witi^^^a^ W’ell 
lighted cigar or pipe in his mdmh^and 
before reaching water he should dexterously 
place the lighted end within the cavity of 
life mouth and when under water if he 
breathes slowly smoke will rise to the 
surface bubbling and when coming out of 
water the cigar or pipe should be again 
turned to give an appearance that smoking 
was going on all along under water. Soft 
things may be eaten Under water, breath- 
ing out slowly at the time of swallowing. 
Drinking under water may be done in’the 
following way : Take a small bottle half- 
filled with milk and corked. Dive with the 
bottle, carefully uncork it and place the 
mouth of the bottle between the lips. If the 
milk does not enter the mouth easily, a 
little air should be blown out through the 
nostrils, and the contents of the bottle will 
then be quickly emptied into the mouth. 
Before coming to the surface the bottle 
should be recorked. 

From a swimming point of view no 
particular merit attaches to the performance 
of staying under water, but some remark- 
able feats have been publicly accomplished 
by experts. The longest record of 
remaining under water was made by Miss 
Elise Wallenda— 4 minutes 45| seconds. 

'I he longest distance crossed is the Eng- 
lish Channel by a hpst of men and women. 
The first person to be successful, though in' 
his second atten^pt, in crossing WM 
Captain Webb, who crossed the Channel in 
1875 starting from Dover on Au^st 24th 
at 12. 55. 40 p.m., reaching Calais on 25th 
at 10. 40. 15. a. m., covering actually 39^^ 
ifiiles. 





^ The art of swimming has become much 
popular and interesting owing to the 
introduction of the game of water-polo. 

The prime importance of swimming lies 
in the art of life-saving. 

We conclude by giving below the best 
records made by competitors of swimming 
clubs’ of Europe and Calcutta 

The Mile Championship. 

1871 H. Parker 24m. 35s. 

I* J Haef-miee Championship, 
tooe H. Taylor 11m. 25fs. 

1918 M. L. Mukherjce 12m. 43s. 

1IU220 YaEDS CllAMPIONSHlP. 

1902 F. C. V. Lane 2m. 28*s. 

1918 S. L. Mukberjee 2m. 54s. 


llfco Yards Chamwonshtf. 

1907 C. M. Daniels 55|8. 

110 Yards Championship, ‘ 

1919 P. C. Bhur Im. 13fs. 

150 Yards Swimming on Back. 

1908 F. A. Unwin 2m. Is, , 

110 Yards Swimming on Back, , 

1919 . H. Chattcrjec Im, 38|s, 

1914 H. Jeflbi'd (of Calcatta) Im. 38|s* 
Peungini;. 

1 900 W. Tavlor 82 ft, 7 in, 

191 9 H. Gupta 67 ft, 3V4 in/ 

* Mainly compiled from 6ftr/mramg by Archi- 
bald Sinclair and William Henry, Honorary 
Secretaries t>f the Life-Saving Society : The 
Badminton Library Scries, Longmans, Green 
& Co. 

CHART' BaNDYOPADHYAY. 


THE HILLS 

The hills are my door yard and my garden, 

My balustrade against the climbing dawn ; 

My sunset bars o’er which the trooping stars 
Cross to the large, free pastures of the night ; 

My barricades to keep tlic sunshine in, 

And shut away the prowling, threatening dark ; 
They arc iiiy changing, sky-hung ta])estr3^, 
Wrought ])Y the magic fingers of the years ; 

My open playgrounds where my restless feet 
Accept the challenge of far-beckoning ; 

My playmates signalling ra^^stcriously 
Of .secrets liidden in their forest depths. 

They are the priests who teach me steadfastness, 
Eiefore whom 1 my lowliness confess ; 

They are my towers of dreams ; they lift me up 
To where, along her path of mystery, 

The moon walks solemnly, and all tl\e stars 
Join merrily in their endless, dizzying game 
Of ring-a-round-a-rosy. 0 hills of home, 

O father, mother, brothers, lovers, friends, 
Familiar faces shining down to me ; 

My life belongs with 3'^ou ; my hands arc linked 
Witli your out-reaching, intimate friendliness ; 

My feet are rooted in your fastnesses 

Like an ancient tree ; my heart is a warm stone 

Upon a sunny slojie, and my glad spirit 

Is yonder tender, anchored cloud that lingers 

For suT^set benediction. Heaven was kind 

To make one hill o ’err un with trees and flowers ; 

Heaven was kind and heavenly indeed 

To make a world furrowed with billowing hills, 

And overrun with riot of the woods. 

MiYCB 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


The Ar/a, Sri Aurobindo Ghose’s 
moqjbhly organ, is not a magazine for 
desultory reading. It requires to be read 
seriously and with continuous att^tion 
from month to month. Its contents may 
be described, for the most part, not as 
independent articles, but as books publish- 
ed piecemeal month after month, and 
in some cases for years. For that reason, 
it is difficult to summarise or sample any 
month’s issue. '^Contributions which are 
really books should afterwards be published 
in book form. 


XSsaential Intention of Indian Culture. 

The November number of the Arya con- 
tains the 10th instalment of ‘‘A Defence of 
Indian Culture” against Mr. William 
Archer’s attack. This defence is the most 
elaborate, philosophical and profound we 
have seen. In the present instalment Mr. 
Ghose describes the principle, the essential 
intention of Indian culture, thus 

The first thing we see is that the principle, 
the essential intention of Indian culture was 
extraordinarily high, ambitious and noble, the 
highest indeed which the human spirit can con- 
c^c. For what can be a greater idea of life 
than that which makes it a development of the 
spirit in man to its most vast secret and high 
possibilities, conceives it as a movement of the 
Eternal in time, ofthc universal in the individual, 
of the infinite in the finite, of the Divine in man, 
or holds thht man can become not only con- 
scious of the eternal and the infinite, but live in 
its power and universalise, spiritualise, divinise 
himself by self-knowledge ? what can be greater 
aims for the life of man than to grow by an 
inner and outer experience till he can live in God, 
realise his spirit, become divine in knowledge, in 
will and in the joy of being ? And that is the 
whole sense of the striving of Indian culture. 

In reply to the cheap criticism that “these 
ideas are fantastic, chimerical and im- 
practicable, that there is no spirit and no 
eternal and nothing divine, and man would 
do much better not to dabble in relirion 
and^pl^ilosophy, but rather make the best 


he can of the ephemeral littleness of his 
life and body,” Mr. Ghose urges 

That is a negation natural enough to the vital 
and physical mind, but it rests on the assumption 
that man can only be what he is at the moment, 
and there is nothing greater in him which it is 
his business to evolve ; such a negation has no 
enduring value. The whole aim of a great 
culture is to lift man up to something whidi at 
first he is not, to lead him to knowledge though he 
starts from an unfathomable ignorance/to t^ch 
him to live by his reason, though actually he 
lives much more by his unreason, by the law of 
good and unity, though he is now full of evil and 
discord, by a law of beauty and harmony, 
though his actual life is a repulsive muddle of 
ugliness and jarring barbarisms, by some high 
law of his spirit, though at present he is egoistic, 
material, unspiritual, engrossed by the need and 
desires of his physical being. If a civilisation has 
not any of these aims, it can hardly at all be said 
to have a culture and certainly in no sense n 
great and noble culture. But the last of these 
aims, as conceived by ancient India, is- the 
highest of all because it includes and surpasses 
all the others. To have made this attempt is to 
have ennobled the life of the race ; to have 
failed in it is better than if it had never at all 
been attempted ; to have achieved even a partial 
success is a great contribution to the future 
possibilities of the human being. 

The writer does pistake the prin- 
ciple for the system of I^iSian culture. He 
knows and says that “the system of 
Indian culture is another thing. 

A system is in its very nature at once an 
effectuation and a limitation of the spirit; and 
yet we must have a science and an art of life. 
The system of Indian culture was all these 
things in its principle and up to a certain point 
and a certain period in its practice. That a 
decline came upon it in the end and a kind of 
arrest of growth, not absolute, but still very 
serious and dangerous to its life and fupre, 
is perfectly true, and we shall have to ask 
whether that was due to the inherent character 
of the culture, to a deformation or to a tempor- 
ary exhaustion of rfie force of living, and if the 
last, how the exhaustion came.” 

In addition to the principle and the sys- 
tem of Indian culture, 

ufe have to see not only the spirit and 
^rinMple of the culture, not on^i|he ideal idea 
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wd scope of iateiitidn in its system, but its 
working and effect in the values of 
life. Here we must admit great limitations, 
great imperfections. There is no culture, no 
civilisation ancient or modem which in its system 
has b^n entirely satisfactory to the need of 
perfection in man ; there is none in which the 
workin|j^ has not been marred by considerable 
limitations and imperfections. And the greater 
the aim of the culture, the larger the body of the 
civilisation, the more are these flaws litely to 
overbear the eye. 


The Aohievements of Greece, Borne A; India. 

Mr. Aurobindo Ghose sums up the 
achievements of Greece, Rome and India, 
as follows 

Greece developed to a high degree the intellec- 
tual reason and the sense of form and 
harmonious beauty, Rome founded firmly 
strength and power and patriotism and law and 
order, modern Europe has raised to enormous 
proportions practical reason, science and 
efficiency and economic capacity', India develop- 
ed the spiritual mind working on the other 
powers of man and exceeding them, the intuitive 
reason, the philosophical harmony of the 
Pharma informed by the religious spirit, the 
sense of the eternal and the infinite. The future 
has to go on to a greater and more perfect 
comprehensive development of these things and 
to evolve fresh powers, but we shall not do this 
rightly by damning the past or damning other 
cultures than our o wn in a spirit of arrogant in- 
tolerance. We need not only a spirit of calm 
criticism, but a« eye of sympathetic intuition to 
extract the good from the past and present effort 
of humanity and make the most of it for our 
future progress. (The italics are ours.) 


Calcutta’s nearest Water Power 
Besouroe. 

In pursuance of a recommendation of 
the industrial commission, the Government 
of India appointed Messrs. G. T. Barlow 
. and J. W. Meares to make a hydrographic 
survey of India in order to ascertain 
whether, and to what extent hydro-electric 
power may be available. Mr. Barlow 
having died in April last, the preliminary 
Import, which has been issued, is almost 
entirely the work of Mr. Meares. The 
Indian and Eastern EngiP^er for November . 
gives a summaty of the contents of this 
Report. 

India consists chiefly of a plain which slopes 
steeply from a height of 1,00Q to 2,000 

8^1Q 


down to a low-lying fringe of land on the 
cm coast. The plain is practically Sat, bnt 
slopes very gradually towards the eastern wfe 
of India, where it runs down almost to seSdeifei 
The steep slopes on the western coast provide 
a serict of sites for hydro-electric power* but as 
the rainfall is concentrated in about four n|ontlis 
they all require storage reservoirs. Many *of tjie 
hill ranges, rising out of the plains in Vhrions 
parts of India, consist largely of more or less 
isolated hills with very little high ^ound be^ 
tween them, and, therefore, do not lend them* 
selves to the construction of reservoirs with 
sufficient elevation, and the same may be saM to 
a considerable extent of the Himalaya on the 
north. The plateaux in southern India offer 
several valuable sites, one at least of which, 
the Cauvery falls, has been made good use Of 
by the Mysore Government. 

Mr. Meares gives a list of 36 sites which have 
already been to some extent examined, but the 
total number of sites mentioned, which require 
examination, is over 300. 

Mr. Meares explnina in non- technical language 
w'hy it is impossible, except at an altogether 
prohibitive cost, to make use of th^ ^gantic 
power represented by tidal action, ana eVen 
less possible to utilise the power of the current 
of great rivers in their course through the plains 
of India, and he states with great clearness 
the factors which have lu be reckoned with 
in searching for possible sites and in invesUgat** 
ing any selected site. 

Coming to northern India and particular* 
ly to Bengal, wc find it stated : 

The general character of the hills on this 
side of India is such tha*. there is very little 
water power available, the principal place within 
reach of Calcutta is the falls of the Barabalong 
river in the State of Mourbhanj, This being 
about 140 miles from Calcutta, is not too far 
off to sitpply the Calcutta district with power. 

Eleven years ago, Major C. H. Douglai 
formed the opinion that 40,000 electric 
horse power could be obtained from thefie 
falls. 

The recent investigations of the Barabalox^ 
fall suggest that the site may not be '^capa^ 
of developing more than 10,000 h.p., wideh 
would only supply about one-eighth of the 
present requirement of the Calcutta area, bpt 
the examination has not been exhaustive ahd 
possibly further investigation will bring the 
quantity nearer to Major Douglas’ estimat^. 

A Bengali syndicate should immedmtdiy 
set about the harnessing of the Bas^a« 
long river. 
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India’s Backwardness in the Use of Bower 
for Industrial Activities. 

The , Indian and Eastern Engineer 
writes:— 

The power used in various countries for 
industrial (including municipal) activities, apart 
from, railways and shipping, is put down as 
75 million hofsc-power, distributed roughly as 
follow^:— 

United Kingdom ... 13 million h. p. 

Continental Europe ... 24 

United States ... 29 

British dominions and Depen- 
dencies ... 6 

Asia and South America ... 3 

and the backward state of electrical development 
in India, compared with other parts of the 
Empire, is demonstrated by the following figures 
of watts installed per head of population 


Canada 

. ... 148 watts. 

Australasia 

... 62 „ 

South Africa 

... 57 „ 

British Isles 

33 „ 

India 

less than 1 watt. 


Wireless Telephony. 

The principles underlying wireless tele- 
phony may be understood by those who 
know the science of electricity from the 
following paragraph extracted from the 
Indian and Eastern Engineer : 

Wireless telephony has been obtained by set- 
ting up in the setlicr surrounding a wireless 
station, a succession of very short waves, 
shorter I believe, than those of light, and super- 
posing upon them the larger waves set up in 
the aether, by the variation in the current 
produced by the voice impinging upon the 
diaphragm of an ordinary microphone trans- 
mitter. The apparatus employed is simplicity 
itself ; for sending it consists of an aerial wire 
^vhich is connected to a source of very high 
periodicity electric currents, and which sends 
out very high frequency waves of very short 
wave length ; a microphone set is also connected 
to the aerial. At the receiving end there is 
another ^rial with a receiving set, including a 
pair of telephones, connected between it and 
earth. The pulses set up by the sound waves 
from the human voice, through the microphone, 
are reproduced in the telephone at the receiving 
'station ; just as with an ordinary receiver and 
transmitter connected by a wire. 

Standard of Living and Produotiom 
In the Mysore Economic Journal (which 
to be piiinctual) for September, 


Mr. K. Kunhikanta^^ disputes the 
correctness of -the ** assumption thit pro-„ 
duction in India is low and the vast resour- 
ces in India remain for the mpat part 
undeveloped largely because the average 
level of consumption is so low. He 
does not think that it is the right "^remedy 
to suggest that India should ‘‘learn to 
want more wants.’’ 

‘^The argument is plausible but cannot stand 
close examination. Those who accept this line of 
reasoning forget that Indian industries and 
commerce were flourishing for several centuries 
and that stagnation set in only so late as the 
eighteenth century. There is no reason to believe 
that the people who for so long as fifteen 
centuries resisted the enervating influences of 
nature, suddenly succumbed to her viles, spoiled 
by her gifts, and lulled to her langours. As for 
the depressing influence of Indian philosophy, even 
if we accept it as a correct description of what 
is in many respects one of the most remarkable 
achievements of human thought, it should 
suffice to point out that for all the spiritual 
elevation of the Sermon on the Mount, Chnstian 
Europe has remained distinctly material in aid 
and endeavour. 

It is equally absurd to argue that in India 
human wants are few and easily, gratified with- 
out much exertion. The fifty millions, who art 
said to be on the verge of starvation even in 
normal years, live on their one meal a day, not 
certainly from choice. In their case the want 
has all the intensity of a privation. India has 
certainly wants enough without learning ‘to 
want more wants.* 

People make these absurd mistakes “be- 
cause the symptom is mistaken for the 
disease.” 

The standard of living in all countries, does 
little more than reflect the productive effort of 
the jieople. It is causal in so far as it may in its 
turn influence production and in India it can be 
shown that it has less influence in this respect 
than in other countries. The primary factor 
everywhere is production. When men produce 
on a large scale the increasing wealth soon 
manifests itself in a rising standard of living. 
When production is low the standard deterior- 
ates. IL does not, however, follow that when 
the standard of life rises, production necessarily 
keeps pace vrith it. The British workman has 
had a., very fair share of prosperity during the 
last few years and his period of work has becstt 
reduced to forty-eight hours a week. There has 
been nevertheless a c;onsiderable falling off in the 
output of British manufactures which if it 
continues may tell heavily against England. 
Production depends then not so much on the 
standard of living. It depends rather on the 
^proper adjustment of effort aiqd opportiiiiity} 
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Where <me is weaJbeeediby physical and moml 
•prostration, the other restricted or denied and 
both dislocated ^om their nahtral and healthy 
relation, the argument of tropical sluggishness 
ceases to be convincing. 

‘Troductiye effort is at its maximum 
in a competitive stage of society. ■’ ‘There 
can be no doubt that with the advance 
of India to a competitive stage, Indian 
efficiency would improve.’* The standard 
of living in India has not been fixed by 
her climate, her philosophy, or lier religion. 

Rather it has reached the present low level as 
a result of a gradually increasing deficiency in 
Indian wealth brought uboul b^' narrowing 
down her activities to the one bi'ancb of Agri- 
cultural production and by allowing the growth 
even in that limited field, of serious obstacles 
which have unsettled the connection l)etween 
industry and reward. With the provision ol‘ 
suitable facilities and the removal of these 
obstacles, Indian production is bound to increase 
in volume and the greater wealth will soon 
become manifest in a higher standard of li ving. 


Qualifications for Leadership. 

Ill the September-October number of 
the* Hindustan Review the Rev. Edwin 
Greaves expatiates on the qualities which 
go to make a leader. The first quality is 
vision. 

The only safe leaders of a people are those 
who are hard thinkers and are prophets. Not 
the weavers of specious philosophies, not the 
creators of romances, but the men who can 
interpret aright the history of the past, who 
can gauge tne needs of the times in which they 
live, estimate correctly the forces available for 
carrying forward projects to a successful issue, 
and have a defined objective worth striving for. 
It is not sufficient to handle the immediate 
present, to attempt to meet an urgent present 
need by tinkering up a machine which must 
soon find its home on the scrap-heap. The 
true leader is the man who looks ahead, who 
discerns that which ougfit to be, that which 
can be, and resolves that it shall be. 

The second qualification is sanity. 

The value of enthusiasm is fully recognised 
and it may be allowed that even cranks accom* 
plish some good from time to time by reason 
of their enthusiasm, but strong abiding 
expsmding work leyel-headedness is oioutstaiia- 
moment. Sanity has affinity with common- 
sense but is a bigger thing than that ; its range 
isi larger. Sanity is something more than the 
tether of cool calculation, being ready on 
oeciamon to enter upon dating enterprise. 


The next is the power of initiation. ; 

Novelty is a terror to some, to* othtars A 
bewitchment. There are people who arc seated 
out of . their wits at the mention of the untrkdv 
while to some neurotic souls anything wydi 
is new is simply irresistible. Novelty is per se 
a damsel dangerous to woo, disastrous to^ wed, 
but the mail who shuns a course simply on the 
ground that it is new is no leader. 

Perseverance is the fourth quality 
needed. 

One engaged in a little public work once said 
to me, “I mid it so difficult to start thinga” 
My reply was, ‘‘Observation and experience 
have led me to feel that the difficulty is not to 
start things but to keep them going wdicn they 
have been started.” Initiation is important, 
carrying a scheme through is still more so. 
Grit, perseverance, patience, arc essential. 

Public men need staying power. 

Courage is another quality which must 
l>e regarded as one of the essential quali- 
fications for leadership. 

The leader is something more than an or* 
ganiser, there is something of the creator and 
discoverer in him, frequently not a little of the 
fighter. Often his purpose and methods will;, 
not immediately appeal to the masses, and 
there will be those who, clearly perceiving the 
eftects of his plans on their selfish prerogatives 
and the result to long exercised corruptions 
and tyrannies, will oppose him tooth and nail. 
The opposition may take the form of mis- 
representations and calumnies, it may be manK 
fested in open violence. 

In the rectification of abuses, in attacks, on 
corruptions, in the carrying out of reforms, 
courage is indispensable, courage to meet, it 
may be, actual violence, more often to battle 
against difficulties and obstacles and to wear 
down the attribution of un%vorthy motives and 
the charges of selfishness and folly. 

The leader should be — 

“One who never turned his back but marched 

breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break. 

Never dreamed, though right were worsts, 

wrong would ijrfumfdt. 

Held we fall to rise, arc baffled to fight lictter, 
Sleep to wake.” 

Sympathy is the last qualification whick' 
Mr. Greaves has noticed. He is quite right 
in saying, “wc do need a brotherly govern^ 
ment:^ 

“Even Democracies ate not always brtif^hsriy> 
selfishness is not the monopoly 
have hitherto been the rulers of i tW 

middle classes, the common people, ai m 
the aristocracy are sometimes more keen on the 
fiirtherance of their own intarests than on tbic ; 
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^oodcif the Indian official as well as 

in the case of the foreigner there is a |>ossible 
dai^ter ^of-want of real sympathy with the 
ma 8 t^s*.....tt 18 not inevitable that the Indian 
should be in fuller sympathy with the great 

masses of India than the Britisher 

Social life must be freed from the foot and 
mouth disease, the story of the birth of the 
Brahman and the Shudra from the mouth and 
feet ofithe Creator must be discredited and dis- 
missed and a sound basis for the exercise of 
brotherliness and sympathy found in the com- 
mon Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. 


Beeline and Fall of the Hindus.” 

Such is the title of a long and important 
paper by Mr. S. C. Mpokerjee in the 
November issue of the Bulletin of the Indian 
Rationalistic Society* It covers such ex- 
tensive ground that it is impossible to 
comment on it within brief compass. 
The author would be well-advised to reprint 
it in pamphlet form, giving references to 
authorities or original sources. dreamt,” 

he says, ”that Mother India spoke to me 
thus 

**The matter that is troubling you is the root 
of all evil in India which you do not seem to 
have been able to solve. Just think, is it not the 
want of sustained energy to remain indignant 
at the wrongs one section of your people get 
hrom another section of your own people ? And 
why are not such wrongs put down with a 
heavy hand by the sufferers themselves ? 

‘*S!^arn to recognise that women are human 
and have rights 

‘‘Your impulse to do the right, which under 
social terror you refrain from doing, is like a 
flash of lightning which only reveals the depth of 
darkness m which you live, the moral cowardice, 
the spiritual depravity which you have made 
your own. 

*‘Your manhood cannot be strengthened unless 
the Shakti conies from your womanhood, which 
can’t be made strong unless its girlhood is 
strengtheheid. Girlhood is the most sacred 
flower of every Race, but with you girlhood is 
shocked, slaughtered and debased by the 
premature lustful touch of man. 

**het your girls grow up in the sunlight, 
amidst truthful surroundings, uninfluenced by 
lying pfmts. They would grow up to be 
women, fit to be mothers of men— flt to impart 
that Shakti which would make you men. Men 
are not being bom amongst you but worms and 
virmins, because false teachers have encouragi^ 
yon to deflower the viminity in girls who should 
be touched with loveless lust. 

your unholy marriages, by getting 


premature ehfld^ lauong^t yc>u, you are 
committii^ Race suicide. > 

“Your Race is blind enough not to see how 
despicable it has become before the eyes of all 
humanity, let alone the eyes of God, who 
certainly has not made you Hindus His favoured 
licensees that His sacred and secret «!aws of 
generation should be violated and trampled upon 
by you without your getting retributive justice 
for it ” 


Improvement of Agrioultiire in India. 

Professor Gilbert Slater has delivered 
a series of lectures on industrial develop- 
ment of South India at the Y. M. C. A., 
Madras, of which The Young Men of India 
has published the first, on a^culture. 
He directed the attention of his audience 
to “five burning issues of South Indian 
agriculture,” which are burning agricul- 
tural problems in the rest of India, too. 

There is first the question of exhaustion 
of the soil The second issue is the question 
of pests and diseases* Thirdly there is 
the question of adulteration* 

It is vsaid that there was, some time ago, a 
man living near Bombay who made a fortune 
because he possessed a pit from which he could 
dig clay of the same colour as Indian wheat, 
and that he kept a band of women there 
continually at work, kneading the clay into 
little pellets the size of grains of wheat, and 
sold it to the merchants to mi\ with the wheat 
they exported. It is certain that Indian wheat 
was largely adulterated with earth in some such 
way. The results of such adulteration of Indian 
wheat was that the price fell considerably below 
other wheats, although Indian wheat is, in itself, 
of superior quality. While the community as a 
whole suflers by adulteration, the tragedy is that 
the individual ryot or merchant who adulterates 
more than his neighbours makes an individual 
profit by so doing, and the honest man who 
hates the practice, and adulterates less, suffers 
an extra loss, as the reduction of price based on 
the average amount of adulteration is spread 
over the whole output. Similarly, when 
the trade in Indian indigo revived as a conse- 
quence of the war, the old practice of adulterat- 
ing it with mud revived also, l^at dyer will 
prefer the Indian product to synthetic indigo in 
such circumstances ? Specially important to otm 
Presidency is the a 4 nlteration of hides and skins 
tanned here. The di^^honest tanner can incxiease 
the apparent weight of the hide by soaking it, 
during tanning, in Epsom Salts and other 
similar solutions. The loss falls^ at first upon the 
foreign buyer, but he protects himself by refusing 
^ buy from India, or buying only at a speda% 
reduced price. So the whole tanning trade nuffinm, 
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and ii threateacd with extinction, nnleas 
hdequate steps t]« taken to deal with the evil. 

In some cases the trade itself can do 
^is, but Government should protect the 
interest of the whole (community by passing 
and ngidly enforcing laws against adnh 
teration. The fourth problem is that 
of excessive sub-division of land and frag- 
mentation of holdings, The fifth is that 
of breeds of cattle. 

Some time ago I wanted to make an estimate 
of the amount of milk annually olHained from 
the millions of cows in Madras Presidency. I 
made enquiries in various directions, and finally 
worked out some figures based on the assump- 
tion that it took, on an average, no less than 
twentr-fve Indian cows to produce the quantitj^ 
of milk yielded by an average English cow. I 
showed my figures to Mr. G. A. D. Stuart, then 
Director of Agriculture. He immediately de- 
clared that I put the yield of an Indian cow 
much two high, and his opinion was confirmed 
by the Agricultural College, and even more em- 
phatically by Mr. Allan Carrutb, whose special 
duty it is to deal with cattle. 


A Campaign Against Impurity and Venereal 
Disease. 

The following is from an article in the 
Young Men of India - 

Picture the millions of adolescent boys of 
India being hurled over the precipice of vice, ig- 
norant of the awful nemesis of suffering which 
awaits them in these traps, where disease lies in 
wait. Humanity demands that they should be 
warned and taught. IHit how ? We repeat, 
make it illegal for a man to buy or for a girl to 
sell herself for immoral purpose. Flash the mess- 
age into every comer of India— “Do this, and 
you will be punished.” Social responsibility 
taught by law would be a strong incentive to 
sclfcontrol in the boy. Law would be an effec- 
tive teacher of the single standard of morals ; 
and of how to “play the game” with those at 
his mercy— his wife and child. We believe that 
purity and chivaliy arc inherent in man and 
need only to be aroused. 

But it will be asked, how about the 
“liberty of the subject”? There is an 
effective reply. 

All Governments have a right to interfere with 
the “liberty of the subject.’! The abolition of 
“sati’ in India by legislation was deemed need- 
ful to protect life. Commercialised vice endan- 
, gers public health and destroys more lives in a 
* wc^ than “sati” did in a year. 

The law does not permit libel ; nor the sale of 
eertain drugs. Nor of liquor— except under cer- 


tain restrictions, on the plea that it Is jl^jpfe 
mental to the well-being of dtisens. A man msiyr 
not commit suicide, or burn his house down ; 
thus his liberty is curtailed. Democracy certator 
ly docs not make for the “liberty of the subject»!* 
but aims at the liberty of the whole countiy, py ^ 
just and equal laws for man and;woman alike. 

Municipalities should be empowered to»dm 
with this trade of vice. Their authority is al- 
ready recognized in cities, where these cmitres 
of contapon generally are to be found* ^ It it; 
civic business to deal with the health of cstiieti# f 
in respect to other diseases and abuses th^ Ure 
empowered to act, why not in this ? , 

The Prime Minister has stated “that evnry 
obstacle, moral as well as physical, to the health 
and happiness of the people, must be removed.” 
Then what reason is there for continuing virtual 
freedom to a trade, degrading to its agjmts and 
involving a contagious disease, which is a race 
poison ? 

There arc three “P’s” which will reduce pros- 
titution and improve public health : PwWiefry, 
Pettahy, and JVohibition of the Liquor Tramc* 

We do not mean to infer that these principle 
alone can cleanse the nation of impurity. Every 
other agency is called for education, moral 
suasion, medical and sanitary propaganda, and 
not the least, spiritual religion. 

The world is suffering for want of a pui^V^ 
fatherhood. Let the Church teach that purity 
of life is as essential to the fathers as it is to the 
mothers of mankind, if “health and happiness 
are to be found in the children.” 

An additional point which ought to be 
rememl)ercd is that world’s moral consci* 
ence would be awakened Ity such legislation. 

Society, which now ignores the victims of tkis 
base trade and refuses forgiveness to the women 
who lose all, welcomes the men profitgales with-* 
in its borders and marries its daughters to 
them. Were the publicity of law to penalise 
these men, Society would change its mmd and 
social ostracism would be their Tot. Here is an 
effective deterrent ! 


The Calcutta University Cozomifftion* 

In East and W’est Professor X. P. 
Rushbrook Williams gives some idea of tiie 
principal contents of the report of tte 
Calcutta University Commission. He says 

So far as constructive portion is 
cemed, there is room for differences of judgmenti 
While no one seriously disputes the authority of 
the Commissioners and their competence to 
express an opinion, there are some whd bd^eve 
that the remedies sup^sted for the erili, so 
startlingly disclosed oo not perbaps jrimeiMmt 
e$her the ideal or even tile moat practical sdlu- 
tion of the problem. 
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As* Mr* Wiliams is an offi^r on Special 
Duty in vtfae Home Department of the 
Government of India, the “some*’ may 
refer to some of the tin gods of Simla. The 
Ighly detailed critidsra which Professor 
^ allows himself to make is con- 

tained in the following passage 

Tliis Board of the Secondary and Intermediate 
fpducation is very ingenious ; but it may be 
doubt^ whether in practice it will prove work* 
able. So heavy will be its labours that it may 
ba questioned whether a conscientious member 
wil^find himself with time to do any other kind 
of work. If this be the case, in practice the 
Board will probably resolve itself into the 
salaried President and the Director of Public 
Instruction, while the representatives of the 
various interests whose presence the Commis* 
Stoners rightly regard as essential, will be cons- 
picuous by their absence. Perhaps a practical 
solution would be to split the Board into two 
parts : a small executive committee composed 
of perhaps not more than four members, and a 
larger advisory committee, to whom the executive 
committee would report at stated intervals. 
Some such solution will probably be arrived at 
in practice, and it would save time and trouble 
If it were to be regularised from the start. 

The writer anticipates that in practice 
the Board of 15 to 18 members would 
resolve itself into the salaried President 
and the Director of Public Instruction. 
But if that be so in a body of 15 to 18 
men, would not the President and the 
D, P. I. be still more powerful in the small 
ex^utive committee of four suggested by 
him ? It is to be feared that both the 
Commissioners’ recommendation and Mr. 
Williams’ suggestion would in practice 
place secondary and intermediate education 
m the hands of Government. 

How Status for 

In the Indian Review Mr. H. S. L. 
Polak givc» reasons for his faith that 
India has obtained or may obtain a new 
. statw* What are the facts on which his 
faith is based ? 

^6 begin with, India has beeii given great 
Botninioa rank In the Imperial Conference, and 
her representatives have taken their seats in the 
Impenai Cidainet As a territorial unit of 
the^Bmpire^^ say nothing here of internal 
potltkal coiiSitions— she has been granted a 
Sti^ of comblebe ecjuality with the great^ 
Dominions of the ^Empire. She has, too, now. 
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for the first tinic in modem history; received 
independent intematibhal recognition. She was 
a separate signatory of the Peace Treaty, and 
as Mr. Surendranath Banncrjca remarkea, the 
other day, at the deputation that waited upon 
Mr. Montagu on the South African^ Indian 
question, she is also an original membet of the 
League of Nations, Thus, whatever status and 
privileges any one of the Dominions docs or 
may enjoy, in principle that status and those 
privileges are enjoyed or enjoyable by India. ^ 

Mr. Polak thinks that South Africaxi 
Indians would be able to appeal to the 
Council of the League of Nations for re- 
dress of their grievances under the second 
part of Article XI of the League, which 
reads as follows 

**lt is also declared to be the friendly right of 
each member of the League to bring to the 
attention of the Assembly or of the Council any 
circumstances whatever affecting international 
relations which threaten to disturb international 
peace or the good understanding between 
nations upon which peace depends.” 

He thinks that South African Indians 
now have the following means of redress : 
a special mission to or a permanent semi- 
consular agency ; the diplomatic action 
the Imperial Government behind 'the 
scenes ; the influence and pressure that can 
be brought to bear within the Imperial 
Conference, of which India is now an 
equal member ; finally, the Council of the 
League of Nations and the Assembly of the 
League, in t»he last resort. He concludes 
by observing i— 

It may take time to work out all the possibi- 
lities and implications of India’s new status ; 
but it is there, it is certain, it is enjoyable, and 
it should be enjoyed and prove fruitful of much 
advantage to India as one of the great inter- 
national factors in the world-civilisation of the 
future. 

The Sadler CommissioxL on the SdueatlqU 
of Women. 

Large numbers of even educated Bengalis 
have no idea that Bengal is more back- 
ward than some other provinces. Thqy 
should read Principal Miss Me Dougall, 
M. A.’s article in the Indian Review for 
October, from which we extract the foBowt 
ing passage; 

A very serious mistake iuot be made if tfe 
^account of such conditions in l^gat is thkeiras 
a true picture of women’s education in South 
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India* declares 

that this respect Ben^l falls far behind 
^Bombay’* and it is only fair to say that it falls 
still further behind Madras. The nnmber of girls 
at school is greater in South India than in 
Bengal, the number of schools is greater, and 
the courses prescribed for them ore more suitable. 

She further observes : 

But the most serious warning must be given 
with regard to the section of the Report (Vol. II, 
p. 21) concerning the injurious effect of collegiate 
education on the health and physiqtte of the 
women undergraduates. This passage is written 
with a sympathy and compassion which all 
women must appreciate. But it is most regret- 
table that the Commission did not point out 
that this evil state of things is by no means 
true of other parts of India. If it were univer- 
sally true, our plain duty would be to close 
women's colleges and debar women from higher 
education, for no advantage can compensate 
for the injury to the health of the mothers of 
the next generation. But as a matter of fact 
the health of women students in Madras is 
very good. Those who are responsible for the 
two residential colleges agree in reporting that 
the general level of health and vigour is very 
high, and outsiders have told me that it is far 
better than that of women of the same age 
who live at home. The medical inspection made 
this year shows a marked improvement in the 
physique of those w’ho were r/cdically inspected 
on Ctateriog college last year, aud it is rarely 
indeed that there is any serious illness. The 
women of South India proliably start with more 
vigorous health than the women of Bengal. 

Let the friends of the education of girls 
and women find out what is wrong with 
Bengal, 

^ Influence of Buskin andOeorge Eliot in 
English Education. 

In Indian Education Sir M. E. Sadler 
gives some idea of tfie influence of Kuskin 
and George Eliot in English education. Of 
George Eliot he $ays in part : 

George Eliot won the .educational battle for 
girls and women. She had many helpers and 
allies. John Stuart Mill fought at her side. 
Henry Sidgwick consohdated her victories. But 
it was George Eliot whb made the great multi- 
tude of English readers realise that the best of 
education & not too good for mtelligent girls 
and women and that under the old order of 
things they were as a rule given the trivial and 
the second-rate. Somerville and Girton, Newn- 
ham and Bedford College are in no small degree 
^ the outcome of The Miff on the Floss and Middle* 
murcb, Geoi^e BHot is one of the patron saints 
of B^h SdicK^^ 


In Iniiia in general anA iif Bwgal 
the adjoining regions in patticalar, 
educational battle for girls and wpmani f# 
from being won, has not yet m 

right earnest. Where and who are 
fighters? ' 

Of the many things said of Rttskin w 
choose thcL- following paragraph : 

Ruskin vindicated the claims of the children 
of. the poor. In them he saw the fiiture; 
To warp their bodies by ill-feeding, presiatiirt 
labour and neglect of physical tra&ing 
to undermine the strength and happiness a>f 
the race. Volunteer philanthropies^ Sjpne 
could not provide the education which the 
nation's children required. Nothing short of 
the power of tha State could furnish the 
training which was indispensable to the 
welfare of the State. He jliallcngcd the sanguine 
individualism of industrial England. He denied 
the postulates of its political philosophy. He 
did not believe m freedom cheaply won without 
cducaiionnl discipline. And the discipline thus 
enforced on all must be planned by authority 
and with a definite aim. It must fall upon tlie 
children of the rich as well as upon the children 
of the poor. Its deliberate purpose must be, not 
pecuniary profit, but a fine quality of human 
life, “joy in widest commonalty spread." | 

The claims of children, even of the cUil* 
dren of the well-to-do, have only begun 
to be talked of in India. The vi idication 
of the claims of the children of the poor 
is far away off. In nation-building, that 
would be the laying of iLc foundation. 

Training for Citizenship* , 

The Rev. E. L. King asks in IndiM 
Education t 

After all, what is the school but a “drill 
ground for civic virtue and service" ? What are 
curricula but means whereby those who ate to 
be the men and women of to-morrow are trained 
to see and to undertake their share of the 
world's work ? 

For su^ training a mere emphasia on 
civic subjects in the curriculum is nbt' 
sufficient. 

Many classes rarely get withhi spealciflg^ 
distance of mpdem history, too mttett ttii# 
having been spent on the events of^ve hmidml 
years agq^tartlng history backwifurds vfotiiiik 
ndt be a bad scheme ! Instead of the 
essay topics— truth, the best Use of vttes,. a 
p<dkeman, what 1 dad on my 
somethmg vital may be aamgaed : how dhokm 
may be prevemted, some ways in wlnchlmny 
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serve i»t cite what my community has done 
for me, #ie jmqipitries of my tovqoL, the municipal 
committee,’ So on indefliaitely. Stimhg 
biogp^pKi^ of men who have made history, 
stnaka of the leaders of tcnlay, will make far 
better text-books than many we are using. This, 
however,^ is merely doing the best we can with 
the eld curricula. It does not satisfy the requirc- 
^rnents of a training for present day civic obliga- 
tion. The curriculum must be brought up to 
date,* made aware of modern happenings and 
thought into line with them. We need new 
Imethods in the teaching of old subject matter 
badly • enough but we stand in greater need of 
new subject matter. 

^The new subject matter would not be 
far to seek. 

Instead of formal text-books we would have 
the daily paper, the weekly magazine. The 
formal recitation of chapter three or pages ten 
to fifteen or paragraphs seven to twelve would 
mve way to a discussion of what happened in 
the world yesterday and of the multitudinous 
reasons why it happened and the ways of the 
people among which it happened and the men 
or the deeds which lay at the bottom of the 
happening. Here we could study history and 
geography, literature and art, science and in- 
vention, music, human nature. We could see 
history in the making, one event growing out 
of another, a living picture rather than a 
museum. 

‘*It is even more imperative to find place 
and timje for actual community service.*^ 

The suggestion has been made in New York 
that students in commercial courses be required, 
in return for what the community has done for 
them and as training in community service, to 
give three months’ service without pay as 
clerical helpers in some city or state department 
office*^.... Volunteer aid from students in epidemics 
[and famines and floods and cyclones] has 
already pointed the way to an extensive use of 
their services. • 


^^Improved Chanoes for Fiscal Autonomy 
for India.” 

In ihe Wealth of India for September 
(this reminds us that Indian periodicals 
are for the most part unpunctual and some 
ver^ unpunctual) Mr. St. Nihal Singh 
di^ourses on improved chances for fiscal 
autonomy |pr India. He begins by show- 
ing that Britishers are in generm not in 
favour of giving us fiscal autonomy. 

Towards the close of 1916, or at the beginning 
df.;t917, I greatly perturbed a wdCknown 
leader who was very friendly towards ^ 


our cause by emplo^g phrai^ 4^fi|Cal auto> 

‘*If you want Home Rule fpr India/^ he sak, 
*'the less you spea^ of fiscal « autonomy for 
India the better.” I asked why. reason 

is pretty plain,” he answered* ”Is it because 
others besides your capitalists are interested in 
selling goods to India ?” I inquired, I am afraid, 
with some acerbity. He had to admit that there 
were others, and being frank and sincere, he 
told me his fear that even some of the workers 
in Britain who were sympathetic towards the 
Indian Home Rule movement might be frighten- 
ed by talk for fiscal autonomy for India. 

After giving the gist of other similar 
conversations or discussions, he writes 

While British Industrialists and commer* 
cialists who supply goods to India are naturally 
averse from giving India any measure of fiscal 
freedom, Englishmen who have no particular 
vested interests in India, and who have a 
quickened sense of right and wrong, wish India 
to be given equitable treatment in that respect. 

Among such Englishmen he reckous the 
present Governor of Bombay, Mr. 
Montagu, Captain the Hon. W. G. A. 
Ormsly Gore, M. P., and Mr. Ben Spoor, 
M. P. He quotes the exact words used by 
these persons, in the course of some debate 
or other in the House of Commons, to 
support fiscal autonomy for India. But 
Mr. Singh does not desire to encourage a 
purely optimisric . mood ; he conveys a 
warning too. Thus he says : 

While some high-minded Britons are plead- 
ing for fiscal freedom for India with the highest 
and purest pf motives, we Indians should not 
forget that a vigorous and concerted eflbrt is 
being made to fasten upon us a preferential 
system of tariffs. It is being said in and outside 
Parliament that Britain, having granted pre- 
ference to India which will benefit her indus- 
tries, is entitled to have her goods received in 
India at preferential rates. 

Again • 

As the Protectionist sentiment is rising in 
Britain, I am becoming more and more frarful 
that, unless Indians speak candidly and insist 
upon full justice being done to them, the grant 
of fiscal autonomy to india may be impaired by 
preference stipulations. The agitation for the 
mtroduction of the reponsibk element in the 
Government of India must also be demanded, if 
for no other reason than to be sure that, the 
fiscal powers delegated to that Government will 
be used strictly in accordance- with Indian 
wishes. 

I find that the labour difikulties and the 
increase in wages and other costs pf ptoAiiciiain, 
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Bit imtiiBg the thouMg^tt of Btitiflli iidtistriaUsts 
^towiurd* materials 

im araSal^itt ataiidatice^ eaiittmi* 

liig the ipvese&t policy of importing them irom 
ffam thonaaiidB oi ntiks dbtamt» and thca:eby 
paying heavy shipphig and otter vtcariona 
chasgea^Sosne time ago a captain of industxy 
told me that he had acquired land m a certain 
part of India with a view to putting tqj works 
there. 

Indians cannot, of coume, keep out capitalists 
who wish to build factories in India, but if they 
possess the requisite political power, and the 
will and shrewdness to use such power, they 
can insure that non-Indian capitalists wdl start 
^and conduct their operations in a manner 
*^conduciYe to the best interests of Indians. 


Swami Vivekananda on Art. 

The Frabuddha Bharata for October 
reports a dialogue on Art between Swami 
Vivekananda and a Bengali painter who 
pmctises the European stjle of painting. 
The Swami explained the inner core of Art 
as follows 

Art has its origin in the expression of 
some idea in whatever man produces. Where 
there is no expression of idea, however much 
them may *be a blaze of external colours 
and manipulation, cannot be styled true art. 
The articles of evexyday use like vessels, utensils, 
cups and saucers should thus be produced as 
expressing an idea. In the Paris Exhibition I 
saw a wonderful figure carved in marble. In 
explanation of the figure, the following words 
were written >undcmeath— Art unveiling Nature 
—that is, how Art secs the inner beauty by 
drawing away with its own hands the covering 
veils of Nature. The figure is carved in such a 
way as to indicate that the bcau^ of Nature 
has Sot vet become wholly maniKst ; but the 
beauty of the little that has become manifest is 
such that the artist has become bewitched by 
seeing it. 

In the passage quoted below the Swami 
explained the difference between Western 
and Indian Art. 

It is nearly the same everywhere. Real 
originality is found very little. In those 
cbtiiitrte pictures are painted by the help of 


models obtained by ^otogra|ddna 
objects. But by taking the help of miiw»|isitt3^ 
power of originality vanishes. One OBamt giire 
expression to one's ideas. The ancient sculptofp 
us^ to evolve original ideas by subjective vhdon 
and tried to give them an outward expreSidon In 
picture. Now the picture being a ukene^ of 
photographic representation, the jday of* op* 
^nality in i^ea and endeavour is gettmjg sekree# 
But each nation has a charcteristtc ti its 
own. In its manner, customs and way of 
living is found the expression of that character- 
istic idea. Take for instance, the music and 
song and dance of other countries, their outward 
expression is all pointed. In dance the movemed^ 
of the limbs are pointed. In instrumental musfe 
the sounds arc vexy pointed, striking the eatr 
like a lancet thrust, so in vocal musk. 
In this country the dance has a liquid move* 
ment like the falling of a wave, axid there is 
the same rounded movenient in the Oa/nak and 
Murcchana of vocal song, so also in ixistrumetital 
music. With legard to art a different expxtssiott 
is found among different people. People who 
have a materialistic view of life, they taking 
Nature as the ideal, try to give expression in 
art to ideas in likeness to external Nature. 
The people whose ideal is a transcendent 
reality beyond Nature, try to express itx art a 
subjective ideal by the help of the powers, the 
forms and lines of external Nature. With regaid 
to the first class of people, outward Nature Is 
the primary basis of Art ; with regard to the 
second class, ideality, is the motive of artistic ex- 
pression. Starting from two different motives 
in art, they have each advanced mart in its own 
way. Seeing the pictures and paintings of those 
countries you will mistake them for real natural 
objects and scenery. With respect to this country 
also in ancient times, when architecture and 
sculpture attained a high manifestation, if 
you see a figure of the period it will make you 
forget the world of material Nature and taft^ 
you to a new ideal world of thought. As 
in Western countries pictures like what the 
ancients produced cannot be seen now, so ixi our 
country new attempts to give expression to ori- 
ginal ideas in art arc not seen. For example, 
the pictures in your art school are inexp^sstve 
of idea. It will be well if you try to paint the 
figures of the objects of cver>’'day meditation of 
the Hindus by giving in them the exptession of 
ancient ideals. 


foreign PERKMMCALS 
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rie C<mBomear, of Loxtdom, aa illiutia* 
inA movUiify devoted to Art, 
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“Modem Indiui paitttiag Tm beW 

aerer better llliutrated tban in the finit berts 
of Cbattaje^a Pictare Albtwu. Bedi ^iwoe 
,!ontainii lixt^ jUnetrictioiw, printfed on tiie 
pilfer m The Comcmeut, imB all 
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ri^^bdttced in oolour...... Altogether, 

the work of about twenty-five modem artists is 
represented, besides that of several unknown 
dmased p^in^rs/’ 

The work of Abanindranath Tagore 
receives special notice. Of him and his 
work it is Said : 

*♦4 prominent position is naturally given to 
the painting of Abanindranath Tagore, a 
talented member of a talented family, who has 
done more than any one else to revive pictorial 
art in India and lead it back into paths consis- 
tent with native tradition and temperament. 
He is the leader of the Bengal school of painting, 
on which the hopes of bringing about a great 
renaissance of Indian art chiefly rest, and his 
works and those of his associates reproduced 
in the albums show to what a great dtgret 
these hopes have been translated mto actuali- 
ties. Though largely returning to methods and 
• ideals that a few years ago would have been 
considered archaic, there is a vitality about his 
work which shows that, in adopting the ancient 
conventions of Indian art, Mr. Tagore is not 
only following the bent of his talents, but also 
that these conventions offer full scope to the 
modern artist for emotional expression. A fme 
colourist and draughtsman, he shows a wide 
variety in his themes and their treatment. In 
some, such as The Kajri^ a work showing three 
women in long white draperies engaged in a 
rhythmic ceremonial dance, the effect is purely 
decorative, attained with a rigid limitation of 
bright colour ; while in others, where an effect 
equally decorative is attained, it is accompanied 
by the expression of fuller naturalistic truth 
and more poignant sentiment. This is especially 
the case in The End of ihe jottrmy^ representing 
a tired camel stooping down to* be relieved of 
its load, which, expressed in sumptuous and 
finely harmonised colour, is realised with a 
truth to animal physiognomy and a pathetic 
sentiment that recall the work of Landseer. A 
refined and characterised head of Rabindranath 
Tagore is more occidental in its treatment, 
though still keepi^ within the guiding tenets 
of Indian art. This, however, is one of the 
painter^s earlier examples, and his later work is 
generally more strictly in accord with the con- 
ventions of the Hindo-Pcrsian school.’' 

On the work of other painters the 
Connoisseur observes 

‘Tnthe reproductions after others a wider 
ntngeof inspiration is naturally shown. The 
Hays Reward fhj Mr. Jamimprali^ash 
might be a peasant idyll by MOlet trauilited 
toon Bitstem setting; while At the Temple 
Door, by Mr. Gagauendranath Tagore, a broad 

S d masterly sketch in brown and yeDow, 
^W8 distinct Japanese influence. Other artists 
W|ii!pe work should not be overlooked aro* 
^andatat Bose, J. P. Ganguly, A. K, 


Haidar, [Mrs.] B^khalata Rao, Saradaidiaran 
Ukil, Surendranath Kar, Saikhdranath De» 
CharuchandraSiy, and Samarendtanath Gupta. 
Indeed all the reproductions are worthy of 
notice, while the inclusion of a number of old 
works gives the reader an^ opp^tiniigr for 
comparing ancient and modem Indian art.’’ 

The foliowinjg observations on modern 
Indian art and its appreciation also 
deserve to be quoted 

“Indian painting in the past has hardly 
been sufficiently appreciated, and cannot be said 
to have been developed t6 the same extent as 
the pictorial art in China and Japan. This was 
probably owing to the unsettled condition of 
the country before the British occupation, and 
the occidental influence which, since then, has 
generally prevailed in Indian artistic education. 
That the modern Indian art is living and 
capable of a great future is shown by the repro- 
ductions in the albums. As occupying a half- 
way position between the art of the extreme 
East and that of Europe, being endowed with 
much of the decorative qualities of the former 
and the sentiment of the latter, it should form a 
connecting link between the two. It deserves to 
be widely known in England, and one cannot 
suggest a better way of popularising it than 
the holding of a representative exhibition in 
some well-known West End gallery. The Indian 
Government might take up this idea ; or, failing 
them, it should not be difficult to find sufficient 
private guarantors to ensure the success of 
such an enterprise.” 


“How Missions Denationalise Indians,’* 
Mr. Krmakarayan Paul, 0. B. B., is 
National Secretary of the Indian Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and also 
General Secretary of the National Mission- 
ary Society which he was largely instru- 
mental in founding. He is a Tamil by race 
and was educated at the Madras Chris- 
tian College. He is personally known to 
many non-Christians in Calcutta. He has 
contributed to the October number of the 
quarterly International Review of Missions 
an article describing ^*How Missions 
Denationalise Indians.” It evinces much 
insight and liberalism in the writer, ^d 
not a little courage. It is not Indiaa 
aij^l^estern missionaries alone 
who need to ponder on what he has 
written. ^^^Bnglish-educated^^^"& too, 
would much deplorable dmatioualisa- 
tion amongst themsdves, due; to ibine 
measure; to eauses, in sMe cases, not 
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diits^haSim: to . tliofM ttMtioiied io - the 
artidfei i. The \mter, says mose thaia on«e 
^at Bengal is an as:ce|>tion. But there 
is some denationalisation | m Bengal: too. 
By way of preface Mr. Paul says ; 

In considering this question mere externals 
most be left out of consideration. Changes of 
dresn dr manner do often indicate the evil. But 
th^re are many in Eurojpean garb and dining 
at tables who are Indian in every fibre of their 
being. Personally I prefer Indian garb and 
Indian etiquette in all things, because they are 
more truly artistic and a more normal expres- 
sion of my feelings. But I am now thinking not 
of anything external but of the heart and the 
spirit. 

He; then goes on to observe that *‘the 
spirit of a people is expressed to a certain 
extent in its political history, but in 
essential reality in its folk-lore, its art, 
its literature and its religion. The school 
of thought from which modem missions 

wer was puritan and iconoclastic 

The first missionaries, of whatever sect, 
inculcated a holy horror of those things 

which express the spirit of India This 

‘horror* got softened in course of time and 
became ‘suspicion’.** 

Referring to the oldest Protestant 
communities in the South who may be 
supposed to be nearer real India than the 
younger sections of the Christian com- 
munity, he says : 

Ask any of them a question in folk-lore, in 
art, in literature or in religion. Their ignorance 
will be found to be not only as profound as if* 
they had been born in mid-Arabia, but their 
suspicion of it as prejudiced. They cling to caste 
spirit without caste culture, merely because that 
evil needs special grace to root out. 

How can it be otherwise ? Folk-lore is not 
what is studied, but what is drunk in with the 
mother’s milk, breathed hi the earliest atmos- 
phere of the home. Kama and Sita and Bharata, 
Bhima and Aijuna, Harischandra, Shakuntala, 
Sivaji and a host of others, are these not the 
heroes of our early 3rOtttlt, of whom our grand- 
mothers told us near the flickering lamp in the 
gloaming, of whom we heard the oallads sung 
m jthe viSnge street, sitting out under the fnotm 
ofii the breejse shook the trees overhead and wove 
fsincy settings for the stories ?' Arc not these 
vetses still in our blood ? In vhc bkak fkjds of 
Flanders it was possible to colleet the necessary 
talent frofti the Labour Corps Aiid the ‘illiterate* 
Sepoys and Sowars to stage Harischandra; Of 
coarse there was Krishna too. But it was 
Bal^kriaf^ the frbliescniie shepherd bo^, and 
who can && to love the pranks of his youth ? 


If thm eould have, been and was worse^ 1 
is the analogy of the folk-lore of Oreece am 
Rome; evenvthat of the Hebrews was not 
entirely fret possible evil. Wan* it not the 
office of Christianity to puri^ and Mffil ? 

Not that there is no enricbincmt to the 
credit of the missionary. 

The missionary introduced the folk-lote of 
the Hebrews, an enrichment of nnspeatable 
value to young minds. The pity is ,that he 
entirely nde<i out Indian folk-lore. David’s 
heroism in his attitude towards Saul should 
have completed the panel in the window richly 
decorated with Bharata’s attitude towarm 
Kama and Yudhishtira’s towards Duryodhana. 
Jonathan’s supreme sacrifice should have fitted 
like a mosaic into that of Kama’s. The great 
secret of llarisclmndra should have interpreted 
the via dolorosa, of thos'^ three years which led 
finally to the tragedy of Calvary. Constituted 
as the Indian Christian home is at preseut> 
how is it possible to create this atmosphere ? 
Surely the success of missions in this line is 
tragically complete. 

He passes on to consider the missioildiy 
attitude to Indian art, particularly to 
Indian music. 

In 1017, no earlier than that, an Englishman 
who had been principal of a first grade* mission 
college for nearly ten years, asked in open 
council if it were not true that Indian musk 
is inseparable from its association with evil 
living. Of the very few things which are reedly 
common to the whole of India, to all its provin- 
ces, races and sects, to M slem and Hindu, to 
the educated and the illiterate, one is , Indim 
music. In the water-logged villages of Eastern 
Bengal, the sand-driven hamlets of the Fonjab, 
the parched and caked-up fields of the Maha- 
rashtra, and the cocoa-nut groves of Tamil land, 
the same Indian music I have personally witness- 
ed to be tlie natural key to joy of life and 
devotion to God. In all our languages there 
has come down a rich heritage of poetry, .lyr:^ 
and drama to which this music is set. 

The tragedy is not that Indian musk k 
tabooed as heathen from church servkes,^ but 
that to Indian Christians its place in national 
life is absolutely unknown and its possible 
effects on morals truly feared : so far has isola- 
tion gone in its thoroughness. Bengal is sound 
and is an exception. A more reasonable attitude 
is seen also m the Panjab. Elsewhere, 
especially in the old aim well-established com- 
munittes of the south, whence original stieatni . 
of refreshment should by now have issued^ 
situation is still forbidding. 

: It is not Indian Christiana 
Indians of ail sects shoiiid beat in nimd 
the bond oS unity that there is in Indi&ti 
music. The writer then exftoses the trap> 
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coixtldy ojf tiic tratislatioiis of fbrcig^ 

‘ set " to . Europeasi mtusic for use in 
Indian Christian Churches. He proceeds 
nett to show how in certain lives ‘‘India 
has expressed her genius” “in the religion 
and life <rf her children of which her 
ChHstians may well be proud.” 

There is in the Indian, whether Moslem or 
Hindu sud whatever his sect, a real abiding 
Sense of the spiritual within and behind an 
things and acts of sense. In the illiterate it may 
degenerate into pantheism. In the scholarly it 
degenerate into an impersonal absolute 
indicatable merely by a formula. But to no 
Indian is the world around his everyday life ever 
mere matter. 

This is an asset peculiar to my people. I 
have found far too many theological graduates 
from the West to whom the mystical is well- 
nigh frankly impossible, say even with regard to 
the resurrection of our Lord. It seems to be 

a temperamental dif&culty It is real 

denationalization and a lamentable degradation, 
to train Indians in those habits of thought which 
concern physical culture, industrial organization 
commercial enterprise, political advancement, 
mental culture or even moral progress as ends in 
themselves. It is truer to India to conserve the 
mental habit which perceives in all these things 
but the shadow and the expression of the spirit 
and the soul. 

To bring home thepoint, let us take morality. 
It is not when the moral sense is awakened that 
the Indian seeks God. He has never been with- 
out God. If his ethics have been low it is merely 
because his light did not go farther or because 
the conception of his sect did not rise to a God 
who insists on personal morality, as some com- 
munities in western lands have not to this day 
the idea of a God who insists on business morali- 
ty. The point is that all the time the Indian 
lives and moves, is good and is bad, in the ever- 
present consciousness of God. The Only gospel 
he needs is a personal introduction to the Risen 
Christ. 

' A TOint of very great importance is next 
raised which those also should consider 
who are given to thinking whether a 
separate Brahmo community is necessary. 

Is the. constituting of a separate community 
and th^ consequent isolation necessary for the 
purpose ? It should not be, ^from the mission’s 
point of view. It has been inevitable from the 
Hindu caste point of view. But that situation 
is changing and one hopes for the speedy arrival 
of the day when there will be an ever-expanding 
church in India observing both sacraments, but 
Wlll^outthe social ties broken iu their community , 
this reason can no longer be calm 
nor mmrlAsd off as ^Cbristiam’ 


This kadfr ^ on to tte othe^ 

point he wants to make as t^ards the 
social heritage of India. 

The western individual is bom into certain 
rights ; the Indian is bom into ceiriain obligations 
or responsibilities. This again is a edneeption 
common to the whole land irrespective of arced or 
sect or social position. Obligations to religion, to 
parents, to family, to caste, to village, ofren also 
tothera/. Such a thing as individual right is 
really almost absent, and every privilege which 
in the West would be claimed on the individual 
basis is in India conceived of in terms of the 
group of which the person concerned is member. 
This sense of solidarity, of corporate life, is a 
most valuable asset. It is one of the very few 
redeeming features of the caste system. It outlasts 
the breaking of caste, as can be observed in the 
Indian Moslem. 

The western missionary comes in complete 
innocence of this essential difference in the whole 
outlook on life and society and with ease he 
sows seeds of revolution. The western point of 
view of 'rights’ is so acceptable to selfishneBS 
and pride that it insidiously grips the mhid and 
becomes a most disturbing element in society. 
Take»family obligation as an illustration. The 
European seems to be incapable of understanding 
the implicit readiness of the Indian to accept 
wide responsibility for relatives of three, four or 
even farther removes. As for me I cannot 
understand how my children &xt more entitled to 
the advantage which my earnings can fetch than 
are my brothers and sisters and their children. 
This will keep one always poor, you say. Yes, 
if poverty is to be reckoned in .money. I prefer 
to invest it in love which shall reach to my 
children when I can no longer earn or I am cut 
off early. 1 ' wonder if the true value of this 
universal sentiment in India has been studied, 
and mission work anywhere inteUigently 
adjusted in suitable manner to it. 

The boarding-school system is next 
investigated. 

The boarding school takes^ away children 
from home and natural conditions at an early 
age, from about seven to ten, and keeps them 
tul they are almost adult. It is supposed that 
the home and the village conditions offer too 
many counteracting inUiiences to Christianisa- 
tion. Supposing that they did, supposing that 
Indian num home conditions were as bad as 
sonie of the foreign sections of New York, who 
would think of sekriing the best specimens *df 
the youth, isolating tl^ in 'Amencan’ condi- 
tions and expecting that the individuals so 
trained will bring about the tteccmmxy assmila- 
tion of their native commvadtf ? The ^hSurence 
between a generation and its predecessor in 
India is in i& 9 e days in tsttary case veij bg ; 
and if there is to be asrimilnrion there hbo^^ 
constant, so to say daily, a^nstments of ideas 
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'among noti-Clirmtiaiii* The aon brought up on 
Speiicer and MiB, on Bucken and Bergson.or even 
on Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells, is perfectly in 
place in the old home ; the old feithcr and 
mother understand him, make the necessaiy 
^lowaUce for him, themselves become changed 
in ways which they will not acknowledge : and 
inaU those real essentials which make for 
&mily happiness there is no serious trouble. 
The process is one of leavening, and while it 
goes on really at a rapid rate and not entirely 
without nimble and rupture, it is all part of a 
single evolution. Whereas the gulf between the 
boarding school and the old family is in many 
cases unbridgeable. The old people sec the 
child, more often daughter than son, only during 
the brief holidays. They have no chance to share 
her new wealth or to share their old wealth with 
her. She develops in her own separate sphere- 
in a Scottish, English or Americtin atmosphere as 
the case may be. Finally she is ‘finished’ and 
comes to a home which is no home, for she ever 
misses there the world which was the environment 
of her personality in the most impressionable 
period of her life. She suffers greatly, often 
without knowing why. As for the suffering of 
the mother endured in silence there «is no 
adequate language at my command. *No 
complaints have ocen made.* Of course not. 
Is there any limit to the sacrifices that an 
Indian mother will make to obtain ‘advantages’ 
for her children ? Is not education an advantage 
in many ways, for social advance, for livelihood 
and also for marriage ? And is there available 
for our girls any real alternative to the 
boarding school ? 

In conclusion he notes with regret 
that *^the evil of the western class system 
has begun to invade India.’’ 

A Justice on the bench of the High Court will 
go, and go with pleasure, to his little ancestral 
village to attend the w^edding of the daoehter 
of ms brother who is perhaps the village 
accountant on a salary of one pound a month, 
oris just one of the millions of our average 
five^acre farmers. He would be absolutely at 
one with the whole group in the home. The 
eiders of the village would come to honour him 
with a visit, and in conj^atulating him and 
appreciating the honour reflected by nis success 
on tbeir vilutge, address him all the while in the 
familiar singular number as they used to do 
when he was a boy among them. He himself 
*wouId resent being addressed in any other way. 
Justice Ranade med to touch his old mother’s 
fieet every morning. An'^l his conduct was 
absolutely Already snobbishness of a 

vile sort is perceivable among members of my 
community.......The caste i^stem is the curse of 

Incba* We are hoping and working that it 
may diasolve quickly and disappear irotn the 
face of the land. But the caste system has 


many good features, and I should cyrti^ly 
c&g to it if it is to be replaced by thcunchnstiJMi 
andmhuman class system of the West. * 

Throughout the article Mr. Patilsays 
more tham once that **ncMae of the 
denationalking processes ^ afoot by 
missions has been done consciously to 
end.” 


Belbrm in Korea, 

In the Japan Magazine for October Mr* 

J. Osuga thus explains the^ causes of 
Japan’s failure and barbarities in Korea : 

What the administrators of Korea felled tp 
realise was thut they were undertaking to rule 
a people with a proud and prolonged bistoryt 
very dxffcrexit from Formosa and its scmi«say^^ 
tribes. Korcp was for many centuries an inde* 
pendent kingdom, with its representatives 
abroad, and boasted itself as the former teacher 
of Japan. The racial genius of Korea ws» 
powerftil but narrow and ignorant. Yet th« 
new administration tried to change the Koreans 
into Japanese at one blow, so to speak. Every* 
thing Korean was discounted or made %bt Ub 
and everything Japanese v-as encouraged. Not 
only so but considerable di^riminatiott was 
experienced by the Koreans in regard to edu* 
cation, commercial rivalry ^ and the general 
working of the judiciary. Formosa had beim 
united to Japan by the fortunes of war and 
submitted to a military government ; but Korea 
was peacefully annexed, and yet the mistake was 
made of imposing on the peninsula a militarv 
regime the same as in Formosa. Japan’s rule 
over Korea had in fact come about by a natural 
process of mutual understanding. Our pov^ 
extended into the peninsula gradually, step by 
step, untU finally tlie sovemgns of the counukt 
recognized there wjis no difference between tJmn 
and they had better unite under one rule. Thus 
the union of the two nations was brought 
about with the full accord of Japan and Koiim* 
This fatal blunder of making no distinctiim 
between the people of Formosa and the people 
of Korea has cost Japan very dear. 

As early as practicable in fututt the 
Japanese Governor and other offidiati Ute 
to be civilians, and 

ail discrimination between Koreans and Ja payi S 
is to be eliminated and education, ecoim|iw 
opportunity and equality before the few, is to 
be the same for all in the peninsula* 
as the administration has as^tned a fUife 
civilian character, the situation will, it ul hoped, 
be all that could be desired. In luftttrs erf 
safejy too, equahty between Kcmatis ^ and 
Japanese is to be camuUy observed Positwns 
of trust fetfaeariuy and the adiaiit^ are 
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to he i^pen to i^panese and Koreans on equal 
terms^ , 


AMimilating Foreign Ideas. 

In the Magazine Dr. K. Kuroita 

tells *one of the secrets of Japan^s progress 
in the following paragraphs. 

Surprise is frequently expressed at the sup- 
posedly unparalleled progress Japan has made 
during the last fifty years, assimilating all the 
best ideas of western minds and making her 
own the best achievements of western civiliza- 
tion. But this process of assimilating foreign 
thought and civilization was no new thing in 
Japan. The country had been accustomed to 
assimilating continental ideas for many cen- 
turies. In fact, the greater part of our civiliza- 
tion has been assimilated from the continent. 
Thus in digesting and assimilating alien thought 
and civilization Japan has more experience than 
almost any other nation. Having had such 
vast experience through the centuries in thus 
assimilating the thoughts and civilization of 
China, Korea and India, it was not at all 
surprising that Japan should have so rapidly 
assimilated the thoughts and civilization of 
western countries. 

What is remarkable about Japan is the fact 
that she has been assimilating foreign ideas for 
centuries without losing her own civilization 
or becoming any less Japanese. The Japanese 
national traits and spirit arc as pronounced 
and positive today as ever ; and our national- 
ism IS perhaps more aggressive today than 
evfcr before. Thus instead of being weakened 
by foreign ideas Japan has been greatly streng- 
thened and advanced. Is it not true that all 
nations make progress only as they come in- 
timately into contact with other peoples and 
their civilization. With all these valuable ex- 
l>eriences behind her Japan is now the most 
expert nation in the world at the art of assimi- 
lating divergent civilizations and thus bringing 
harmoniously together both East and West. 
This is her mission today ; and she must rise to 
it without question, for in no other way can 
she so much Denefit mankind. 

The writer takes care to make it clear 
that “the Japanese while adopting foreign 
ideas and institutions always adapt them 
to th$nr own peculiar civilization, so that 
they really become Japanese. We Japanize 
everything receive, so to speak. “ 


The Oeee for Katioualiaatlon. 

Revkvf of Reviews Sir Leo 


Chiozjta Moiu^ puts the case for Natietua* , 
lisation partly thus 

The policy of nationalisation asserts these 
several things : 

(1) The essential supplies and products of a 
nation must in the interests of public safe^ and 
welfare be nationally owned and controlled. 

(2) It is of the utmost importance to take 
national action to conserve national products 
such as coal and timber. 

(3) It is essential that every transport facility 
should be removed from commercim (i. e,, pro- 
fiteering) control, and vested in public authority. 

(4) The motive of private profit as a stimu- 
lus to production and distribution is a proved 
failure. 

(5) Throughout the world public ownership 
has grown apace in the last twenty years, and 
everywhere been so great a success that no 
State or City has ever sold out an undertaking 
once acquired. 

(6) The conception of democracy is inconsis- 
tent with the private ownership of the means 
of work. 


Oase Against Nationalisation. 

In the same Review Mr. Hartley 
Withers states the case against natiotfa- 
lisation. He says, if everyone were as 
devoted to the cause of the common good 
and as public-spirited and hard-working 
as the advocates of nationalisation, like 
the Webbs and Sir Leo Chiozza Money, 
are, they woj^ld be right. 

But it seems to me that these champions of 
nationalisation base their belief in it on the quite 
mistaken assumption that this is so, when, in 
fact, the ordinary human being needs the stimulus 
of profit or reward, and the fear of loss or failure, 
to make him do his best work. This may not 
always be so ; but if it is so now, and as long 
as it IS so, nationalisation would fail to call out 
our best efforts, unless and until the whole 
system by which our Government offices work 
is altered. “Working for the community*’ with 
promotion by seniority and in an atmospherie * 
and tradition of circumlocution and “how not 
to do it,” seems most unlikely, as human 
nature is at present tq improve or even maintain 
the industrial output on which our very lives 
depend. 

The lessons of experience seem to me to be 
strongly against Government control of industiy 
in thw country. In Germany it is otherwise, 
but we are not in Germany 

Bureaucracy, as a matter of fact, does not 
dioose expert workers ; it chooses ffrst-ciasS 
bureaucrats. 
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, Mr. Withers describes some of the 
advantages of priva'te enterprise and 
competition. 

Private entc^rise has to seek and meet the 
wishes qf its inoividtial customers. Government 
control would produce what it listed and tell the 
individual to take it or leave it. The stimulating 
element of choice would be gone, and there would 
be no room for the play of individual taste. The 
moral and intellectual effect of this productive 
tyranny would. I believe, be even more baneful 
than the material effect of the possible reduction 
of output under State control of industry. 

It is a common assumption among Social- 
ists that if we nationalised the machinery' of 
production, distribution, and exchange, we 
should not only be better off, but better and 
happier people, with a nobler outlook and finer 
ideals. Competition would be abolished, and 
with it not only its economic waste, but its low 
appeal to a desire to better our lot at the exx>cnse 
of our less fortunate fellows. Whether we should 
be really better off is dccidcaly doubtful. 
Competition certainly involves waste, but it may 
at least be argued tnat by stimulating each man 
to do his liest so that he may win in the race for 
profit, it produces gains to the comltiunjty 
which more than balance the waste of which 
it cannot be acquitted. 


Education and War. 

Anatole France, the famous French 
author, delivered a remarkable address on 
Education and War before the Congress of 
Teachers’ Institutes at Tours on August 7, 
as reported in /’ Humanke^ Translations 
of it have appeared in the Nation of New 
York and the Living Age of Boston, The 
more important passages are quoted below 
from the latter. 

In forming the child, you shall be preparing 
the future. What a task this means to-day, in 
this great overthrow of thinp during which the 
ancient societies arc crumbling beneath the 
weight of their faults, when conquerors and 
conquered fe.ll side by side into the abyss of a 
common misery, exchanging looks of hatred as 
they descend ! in the social disorder created by 
•the war and consecrated by the peace which 
follows it, you have everything to do ; cvqy- 
thing to rebuild. Let yo^.r courage and your 
spirit 1^ high. It is your task to create a new 
humanity, to waken new intelligences, if you do 
not wisn to see Europe fall back into folly and 
barbarism. 

Iticy will say to you, ''Of what use are your 


efforts ? Man does not chan^.’’ Yes 1 hia 
changed ! He has changed since the age of the 
caverns, sometimes for good, sometimes for bad; ; 
he changes with his environment, and it Is 
education which moulds him as much, perhaps, 
as air and nourishment. Yes, we must not allOVr 
to exist an instant longer the kind of education 
which rendered possible, which fevoied even 
it was of much the same variety in all soKfalted 
civilized nations), this fearful catastrophe under 
which we lie half buried. First of all everything 
which can make a child love war and its crimes 
must be banished from the school, a task, thisi 
which will require your long and constant 
effort, if it is not some day accomplished by tike 
whirlwind of universal revolution. Among our 
bourgeois, greater and less, among^ our 
proletariat as well, the destructive insthiet^ 
with whose possession we reproach the GemtlUlSi 
arc carefully cultivated. 

A few days ago M. La Pouchardierc went 
to a bookshop and asked for some books for a 
Uttic girl. They could give him only talcs and 
pictures of killings, throat-cuttings, massacres, 
and exterminations. On next Mid-I.^t day, 
you will see at Paris, on the Champ Elyseet, 
thousands and thousands of youngsters dressed 
as generals and marshals. The cinematograph 
will show them the l>cautics of war; the chudrtut 
will be thus prepared for a military career, and 
as long as there arc soldiers there vcill be wairs. 

My friends let us break with these dangerous 
practices. It is the teacher’s task to lead the 
child to love peace and its works and to detest 
war. lie must banish from education cvety-* 
thing that leads to hatred of the stranger, even 
to the hatred of yesterday’s enemy, not b^ause 
one should l>c easy with crime or ready to 
absolve the guilty, but because a people, no 
matter what it may be, is composed more of 
victims than of criminals, and because the 
punishment of the guilty ought not to be extoi^ 
ded to inncKcnt generations, and generally, 
because all peoples have much to pardon, and 
be pardoned for. 

My friends, cause hate to be hated I This is 
the most necessary and the simplest part of 
your task. You must, without hope of finding 
either comfort or aid or even consent, be prt* 
pared to change education from roof, tree to 
foundation stone in order to form constructive 
Itvca, Only workers have a place in mod^ 
society; the rest will be earned away iti tlie 
whirlw'ind. Form intelligent workers, kmmed 
in the arts they practise, knowing whattifey 
owe to both the national commimity andtm 
human community. Bum ! bum all the books 
which teach hatred. Exalt toil and love. Pmn 
for us men who are reasonable, men eapabls 
of trampling upon the empty sptendoril of 


of trampling upon the empty splendors of 
barbaric glories, capable of misting the 
sanguinary desires of those natioaoliaiiis and 
imperialisms which emshed.their fetkecs. ^ 

Let there be no more tedi^ptriidirlvil^ 1 no 
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more wem; let u» ha:vc work anil peaces \^nbethcr 
we will it or not, an hour is at hand in which 
we must choose between being citisens of the 
world or spectators at the death of civilisation. 

Reason, wisdom, intelligence, forces of the 
intellect and the heart, you whom I have always 
piously invoked, come to my side, help me, 
susthin my Iteble voice, carry it whither it will 
go, to au the peoples of the world ; let it be 
heard wherever there arc men of good will to 
hear benehcent truth. 

A new order of things is born. The powers 
of evil are dying, poisoned by their own crimes. 
The avaricious and the cruel, the devourers of 
peoples perish of an indigestion of blood. Never- 
theless, sorely stricken by the fault of their blind 
or guilty masters, mutilated, decimated, the 
pe<^le stand erect ; they will unite to form one 
universal people, and we shall see the accomplish- 
ment of the ^cat Socialist prophecy— “The 
union of the workers will bring peace to the 
world.” 


Prepare for War and You get War. 

“As long as there are soldiers there will 
be wars,** says Anatole France. A military 
oflScer says practically the same thing in 
the League of Nations Journal He is 
General Sit F. Maurice, late Director of 
Militery Operations. He q^uotes from an 
address which he himself delivered in New 
York a few months ago. 

‘T speak to you as a soldier who entered the 
British Army believing that if you wish for peace 
you must prepare for war. Now after a close 
study of the causes and events of the Great War, 
I be&ve that if you prepare for war thoroughly 
and ^icictttly, as the Germans prepared for war, 
you get war. 


Paoifism as painted by its opponents. 

The following characterisation of paci- 
fists is taken from the International 
Review : 

We can all see now what was the matter 
with the pacifists. They lacked the nerve of the 
Irish, who arc ever to be found. 


Fighting like^ devils for conciliaMps^ 

And hating each other for the lovc of G^. 

They had, in fact, a totally elta|^erated 
estimate of the value of human life. Wt know 
that it is often worth just nothing at all, unless 
it be laid down. The whole essence of pacifism is 
materialism. It is a denial of all the wths of all 
the ages of all the world. It fears those tlmt kill 
the body instead of those that hurt and destroy 
the soul. But the fighter knows better. And he 
knows in his heart, even if he has never reasoned 
it, that when he kills his enemy in fair fight he 
has done the latter no wrong. 


China’s Definite Foreign PoUoy. 

The definite foreign policy which China 
has formulated can be gathered from an 
article in Asia by Mr. Patrick Gallagher. 
He writes 

“China approaches the future as a recon- 
structive asset, not a liability. Peace, not war, 
is on her tongue and in her heart ; but she 
declines to be dominated by any Power. She is 
quietly determined to exercise her right as a 
sovereign nation to choose her own mends and 
associates. She neither needs, nor will she accept 
political tutelage offered in any guise. She 
comes before the world in full comradeship, hot 
to lean upon the world, but that she may b^ar 
her full snare of the world’s burdens. To that 
end, there must be respect for Chinese integrify, 
in fact as well as in assurance, throughout tne 
length and breadth of China. She does not ask 
for the return of ceded territoty^ butahe does ask 
for the termination of all the leases wrung firom 
her against Chinese interests and in jeopardy of 
the peace of ^he world as a direct consequence of 
Germany’s act of war in 1897 in Shantung. 

“She insists upon three points : (1) territo- 
rial intergrity ; (2) political independence ; 

(3) econmic indepcnaence. She invites western 
co-operation of fair terms— her own terms ; 
not terms made for her, without her counsel 
or consent. She desires to throw all China 
completely open to foreign residence and 
foreign trade ; and to that end she asks that her 
officials be helped and not be hampered in their 
efforts to brine her laws and their administra- 
tion up to the highest point of modem western 
efficiency, as rapidly as possible. She Seeks 
technical assistance, not direction or tutelage. 
China will enter the Deague of Nations as a 
man, not as a mendicant. ” 
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Autooraoy and the Colour-line. 

With the exception of the American 
administration of the Philippine islands, 
the government of “coloured*’ dependencies 
by white men in modern times has generally 
taken a more or less autocratic form. It 
is believed or pretended that “coloured” 
people appreciate autocraev or despotism 
best. It has been also thought that the 
“coloured” races are incapable of manag- 
ing their affairs according to democratic 
methods. The Ja|>anese, the Pilipiiit>s, 
and to some extent the Chinese, fiavc 
knocked the bottom out r)f this modern 
selfish assumption. But as the obsession 
still persists, the following extract from 
a noteworthy book bv a member of the 
Anglo-Saxon race may be found useful : — 

“The conquest of a territory by force ntul 
itvS retention without regard to the wishes of 
the inhabitants is*iof course in !l<il contradiction 
with all the principles of citizenship. The denio- 
eratie State which sends an autocratic, governor 
to rule a great dependeney is employing two 
distinct methods of rule, one for use at home, 
the other for use abroad. My own country 
be regarded int* rnally as a (|ualihcd 
democracy. The British Empire as a whole is as 
much an oligarchy as Sparta, TJie Indians 
are its Perioeci and perhaps the Kaffirs its 
helots. The government of white people by this 
method has, however, lieen abandoned. It was 
virtually destroyed by the American Revolution, 
and the renewed experiment in this direction 
may be said to have been brought to a conclu- 
sion when autonomy was extended to the 
Transvaal and the Orange Colony. The despotic 
principle tends now to coincide with the color 
line, and much of the future of the modern state, 
particularly of my own country, must depend 
on the relation of the white to the colored and 
non-European races. Until the rise of bijian 
as a modern power, it was almost universally 
believed that the characteristics of Eurojx'an 
civtlization were a monopoly of race, and that, 
whether wc liked it or not, non-European peoples 
were for ever destined to a ' ype of civilization 
and a form of government totally different from 
ours. Probably the greatest social change noAv 
in progress in the world is the rise of a new 
spirit m the East which altogether repudiates 
this view, and the re-action of these changes 
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Upon the West will, I am convinced, in a states- 
manlike s])inf, be bracing and beneticial. We are 
not, however, concerned with stwjculation as to 
the future. We have only to note the fact that, 
as it stands, the principle of citizenship is crossed 
in the cnn)ire states of our own time with that 
of the authoritative government of dependencies, 
and tliat this fact lias important re-action on 
our own domestic constitution. We cannot deny 
principles of liberty to Orientals, or, for that 
matter, to Zulus, and yet maintain them with 
the same fervor and conviction for tlie benefit of 
anyone who nia v be op]>ii-.^sed among ont selves. 
We cannot Ibyter a preat bureaucratic class 
without being impregnated at home by its 
views of government. We eaniuit protect a 
great tlepemlciie v from without except by rcniain- 
hig a great military and naval power ; and to 
all these necessities our own body social must 
accommodate itself.” iSffvinl [•^vuhnioa and 
Politkal Thcovvy by L. T. ilol>house, Prof, of 
Sociology in the University of Ivondon, being 
the Julius Beer Ueclnres bcioie the Columbia 
Universitv for Ibioil. Columbia University 
Press. HUB. Pp. MB- 15). 

The Nizam and the Borars. 

The address of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam delivered on the oeeasiou of the 
inauguration of his Executive Council 
contains the following significant passage: 

“My contributions to the war are too well 
known for me to dwell upon. The Council will 
therefore find itself in a hapjiv position to 
approacli t^he all-irnportant (|Ueslion of the 
restoration of Bcrar. My claiin to the possession 
of this iiiiegnil [).art of my d<.nniniiuis is based 
on ah.volule justice and it is inconceivable that 
on an inqiartial examination it ean be ruled 
out. I shall therefore await the advice of the 
Ccintu'il <m this momentous (|uestioii witli deep 
interest 

It will thus Mjipear that the present 
Nizam is not disjiosed to consider the 
thorny <juestion of tlie Berars as closed 
or to allow it to lajise into the limbo of 
‘settleil facts’. The whole matter will be 
found dealt with in eliaj)ter ix of W. S. 
Blunt’s India Under Ripon, a nd the details 
of the intrigues connected with it read like 
a thrilling romance; for the author, himself 
a trained di]>lomat, took a fxrominent paVt 
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in obtaining from Lord Ripon an assurance 
that justice would be done to the young 
Nizam [the father of the present ruler] 
whom he had installed in the gadi. It was 
Lord Curzon who succeeded in inducing 
the late Nizam to grant a perpetual lease 
of this fertile province to the Government 
of ludia, in exchange for which he was 
decorated with the G. C. B., which some 
wag explained as an abbreviation of 
‘Gave Curzon Berar.* Mr. Blunt says 
[page 207] that the Nizam refused to take 
food for four days after this occurrence, 
and no wonder, for the Berars formed the 
richest third of his dominions. The 
greatest statesman that Hyderabad has 
yet produced, Sir Salar Jung, devoted his 
life to the patriotic effort of recovering 
Berar from the Government of India. 
He might or might not have succeeded in 
his efforts, but all hope of success was 
lost owing to his sudden and unexpected 
death under suspicious cii^curastances when 
he was about to carry his plans for the 
recovery of Berar to the point of succcvss. 
[P. 200, India Under Ripon,'] By good ad- 
ministration he was able to save enough to 
pay all claims urged by the British Govern- 
ment for Berar. 'J'he Berars had been annex- 
ed by Lord Dalhousie, against the strenuous 
protests of the then Nizam, as security for 
the payment of the arrears of the charges 
of the subsidiary force maintained in the 
British interest, and admitted by him to be 
extravagant ; and the cotton-growing 
qualities of the country were adduced b}'^ 
him as a reason for the annexation [Ka3'e 
and Malleson, Sepoy Mutiny, \o). I., i)agc 
G2, footnote, Silver Libraiy edition ; see 
also Torrens’ Empire in Asia, Ch. XXVI]. 
Yet the services rendered by Sir Salar Jung 
at the time of the Se])oy Mutiny were 
conspicuous. When the Mutiny broke out, 
the telegram received by the Resident at 
Hyderabad was brief but significant :—-Mf 
the Nizam goes, all goes’. “For three 
months,” say Kaye and Malleson in their 
history [Vol. V, p. 89], “the fate of India 
was in the hands of Afzal-ud-Dovelah and 
Salar Jung, his prime minister,’* But the 
hopes built by Sir Salar on his loj-alty to 
the British connection were destined 
to* prove futile, Let qs hope that th^ 


‘eminent services’ of the present ruler ii 
the recent war to which pointed referent ^ 
was made by his ‘sincere friend aiM 
emperor,’ His Majesty King George. V, oi; 
the occasion of conferring on him^ tb^ 
special style of “Exalted Highness”, will 
receive more substantial recognition by 
the restoration of the rich cotton-growing 
districts of Berar on which the present 
Nizam seems to have set his heart. 

The Nizam’s Executive Council. 

The Nizam’s Executive Council is to 
consist of a President, Sir AH Imam, seven 
ordinary members, and an extraordinary 
member without a j)ortfolio. Of these, 
onh^ one ap])eai"s to be a Hindu. Yet 
Hyderabad is a predominantly Hindu 
fttatc, so much so that in consideration ol 
this fact Lord Ripon, in his installation 
address, did not dare to make any allusion 
to the undoubted fact that the Nizam is 
the head of the Muhammadans of India 
[Blunt, India Under Ripon, p. 192]. It 
may be said, with some justification, that 
in the vast dominions governed by tt 
Nizeim, there are few^ Hindus capalDle 
holding such high office. But this in itsell 
is a discredit to any civilised and enlighten- 
ed administration like that of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam, wdio has moreover 
an abounding love for his vSubjects, as he 
takes care to say in his address to his 
Executive Council referred to above. 

The fact is that the mass of the popula- 
tion in the Nizam’s dominions, as in most 
other Native States, wdth a few honourable 
exceptions, arc sunk in the deepest igno- 
rance. To them, the new Usmania Univer- 
sity, with Urdu as the vehicle of instruction, 
will prove but a doubtful boon. A wide- 
spread sy^steni of primary^ and secondary 
education is wdiat is required to raise 
them to the level of the people in the 
surrounding British territory, — a fact 
which has not escaped the attention of 
His Exalted HighnCwSs’s Government. British 
India can now boast of an educated middle 
class, from whose ranks have come states- 
men, politicians, orators, reformers, scien- 
tists, authors, captains of industry, and 
men distinguished in every walk of life 
except the army and the navy, which were 
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^ So long al)solutely prohibited to Indians. 

* Why is it that we do not generally hear of 
such men in the Native States, and when- 
ever their services arc rec[uired, they have 
alm\)st invariably to be requisitioned from 
British India ? There can be no denial of 
the fact that an intelligcnism like that of 
British India has yet to be built U]) in the 
vast majority of the Native States. 
Though in the Native States all the highest 
posts are open to men of the soil, these men 
are not always the best available, and in 
this sense it cannot always lie said that 
the careers arc open to talent. Intrigue is 
the order of tlie d*ay, and there is little 
security of tenure, and underhand ])ractices 
arc largely prevalent. In spite of all its 
drawbackvS, British rule affords greater 
scope for the develojinient and trainitig of 
individual capacity and for filling inerds 
minds with useful and ambitious ideas, and 
generally speaking, a British sul^ject in 
India, breathes a purer and freer atmos- 
phere, where ecpiality i)efore the law 
among IncUans and stability of adminis- 
trative poliey are better maintained and 
enlightened ideas of Government are more 
prevalent, public life is consecjuently more 
devdoped, and above all, the government 
is more impersonal. The inauguration 
of council government in the jmemier 
native state of India is therefore to be 
welcomed. Though the fact of the ruler 
being a native of the country mitigates 
to a large extent the evils of despf>tic 
government, yet in these democratic days 
the necessity of representative government 
is manifest, and we sincerely hope that 
under the enlightened administration of 
Sir AH Imam Hyderabad will ere long 
introduce a scheme of full representative 
government and thus cease to be counted 
among the backward states, which is a 
stigma and a reproach to the foremost 
Native State in India. 

The introduction of representative insti- 
* tutions is necessary in the Native States 
in the interests of the rulers themselves ; 
because unless the subjects are free, educat- 
ed, capable, and fully developed in all 
respects to take part in the modern struggle 
for existence, the rulers are liound to 
remain weak and theif importance in the 


eyes of the sovereign power as well as the 
outside world is likely to suffer.. Every- 
where in the modern world it is the ruler of 
the state where the jx'ople are most power- 
ful who is also most honoured and resj^ected 
abroad ; and it is tins selfish consideration, 
if not the welfare of the j>eoplc eonmiittcd 
to this charge, which demands that the 
people shonid lx* thoroughly organised 
by education and industrial enterprise to 
e(|uip themselves for marching in the van 
of progress. 

Perpetual Leasing of Berar« 

The following extract from Mr. Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt’s JudLu Vtulcr Ripon (T. 
Fisher rnwm, boiKbni, 11K)9) contains 
information rel.ating to the letusing of 
Berar in perpetuity to the Government of 
India 

“N. H.—Thv following i.s the account given 
me by an Indian gcntlrnian in ^vholn 1 have 
confidence, ofTlic final act of the long official 
intrigue here described [cluipter IX] at Hydera- 
bad, which had for its olijcct the permanent 
retention of the Hcrar provinces by the (lovem- 
niciu of India : twenty years a iter Lord Kipon’s 
visit, another viceregal visit was paid to 
Byderfdiatl, ami the Nixam was pressed by Lord 
Ciirzon ;il tlie close of an entertainineiit at the 
])idaei' to accord him a perpetual lease of the 
1 Provinces for the Indian (loverimient, and the 
Nizam, in delerenee to his guest, verbally 
eonsenletl. hi the morn;; liowever, he would 
have recalled his promi.se, and it was only on 
eompulsion, and on threat of deposition, that 
he signed the treaty lai-l before him as a binding 
documenl by tlie Kesitietil. The form of a lease 
wa.s chosen to evade Lord Kipords honest 
assurances at the time of tlie insttillalion fat 
which Hlunf was t»*‘t\scnt, and had a 

private’ interview with J.onl Kipon], and there 
are many precedents for the subterfuge. The 
Nizam, my informant added, refused for four 
davs to take food after this occurrence.” 

T. isr. Mukherji. 

By the fleatli of Mr. T, N. Mukherji, 
retired su[)erintendent of the Indian 
Museum, the country has lost a self-made 
man of vast information in various fields 
of knowledge, who used his intellectual 
resources for the good of his people. As 
a young man he had known tlie pangs of 
going without food for days during famine 
and had also seen with his own eyes the 
terrible ravages of famine. This made him 
resolve that he would apply himself to 
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T. N. Mtikhcrji- 


Such lahoiins as might tend to lessen 
famines in India. He did mitch for the 
pi'ogress of agriculture and for ilnding a 
market among Europeans and Americans 
for the ])roducts of the Indian arts and 
crafts. This saved many decaying arts 
and crafts from extinction rind brought 
money to those who followed them. At 
the re(iuest of the Government he wrote a 
book on the “Art Manufactures of India.” 
It was he who first began to compile the 
“Dictionary of Economic Products” which 
was subsequently brought to completion 
and published by Sir George Watt. Mr. 
Mukherji had a wider and more accurate 
knowledge of indigenous drugs than Sir 
George Watt. As an assistant of Sir W. W. 
Hunter Mr. Midcherji collected much in- 
formation for the Imperial Gazetteer. His 
“ Visit to Europe” is an interesting volume 
giving an account of his travels in England, 
Scotland, Holland, Belgium, PVance, 
Germany, Austria and Italy. He and his 
brother Rangalal Muklierji first began to 
compile and publish the Bengali encyclo- 
paedia named Visvakosh. He was a 
vokiminous contributor to periodicals 


and newspapers on useful su*bjects. 
His Bengali stories named “JCankabati,”’' 
“Bhut O Manush,” &c., are very popular. 

Woman Suffrage. 

• 

As the Joint Committee has recommend- 
ed that electoral rules are to be so framed 
that if any provincial legislative council 
decided by resolution in favour of women's 
franchise women should be put on the 
register of that j)rovince, it may be claimed 
on behalf of the advocates of woman 
suffrage that they have practically gain- 
ed their object. The services of Mrs. 
Annie Besant and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
have been invaluable to the cause. 
Later, in accordance with a resolution 
adopted at a public meeting of the 
women of Bombay, Mrs. Hirabai A. Tata 
and Miss Mithibai A. Tata, u.a., went to 
England as the representatives of the 
Bombay women and the forty-three 
branches of the Women’s Indian Associa- 
tion. Their readiness, energy and self- 
sacrifice are worthy of praise. In England 
they submitted an accurate and reasoned 



Mrs. Hirabai A. Tata. 
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Miss Mitliibai A. Tata, h.a. 


statement of their c.asi to the Joint 
Committee and spoke from many a plat- 
form. 

rirst Oriental Conference in Indin. 

The first orientjil conference organivSed 
by Indians and held tmder Indian ausjfices 
recently met in Poona. It is rejxn'tcd to 
have been a great success, and even to one 
disposed to be somewhat critical it 
in most respects a success. Dr, Sir R. G. 
Hhandarkar, the great indologist and 
vScholar, prepared the presidential address, 
though owdng to ill health he could not 
personally preside and deliver it. Many 
learned papers were either read or taken 
as read. 

Dr. Bhandarkar criticised the attemj)t 
on the part of some occidental savants 
“to throw discredit on the ritual ])rescril)ed 
in the Grihyasutras and Smutasutrus, 
by tracing them to the practices of savages 
like the Red Indians of America,” and he 
also complained that “even the Upanayana 
and the marriage ceremonies of the domes- 
tic rites and the Diksha ceremony are 
treated similarly.” He gave reasons why 
they should not be so treated. 1 he follow- 


ing passage from his address explains why 
he thinks Indians are more fit to pursue 
Vedic studies than foreign nations. 

Notw'itlistanding such aberrations of scholars 
as we have noticed, European scholarship 
deserves our highest respect, and the erring 
individuals are correctetl h3' other scholar^ and 
on the whole no great harm is done. Sttll wc 
Indian .scholars ought to devote ourselves 
strenuously to Vedic study. Yaska tells us that 
a science ‘diould not be taught or communicated 
to a fault-finding or prcjitdiced man and the 
mood to be observed in studying a subject is, 
according to the that of Srndtfbat 

i.e., a disposition to receive whatever strikes as 
reasonable or an attitude of open-mindedness. 
Wc are likely to be more actuated by this spirit 
in the stiuly of onr Wdas than any foreign 
nation. 

One misses in Dr. Bhandarkar's address 
reierences to American and Japanese Sans- 
kritisls and their work. Anadetjiiate appre- 
ciation of i\'di litorntuiv and Jaina and 
Buddliistscriptures was also wanting. The 
Chinese and Tibetan literatures also areex- 
pected to make increasing contributions to 
a proper study of the history and meaning 


f 



, ' ’"''V 


Dr. Sir R. G. Hhandarkar. 

of Indian culture and religions. The extinct 
literatures and civiUsaiiems of .Central 
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Asia, of .which Dr. Stein and others have 
unearthed important remains, have much 
to tell us. The presidential address gave 
all these a wide berth. It was also in- 
complete in that it failed to direct atten- 
tion to numismatics and iconography as 
branches of indological study. In feet, 
numismatics is indispensable for the recon- 
struction of ancient Indian chronology. 

But these are details. The great fact 
is that a good and sound beginning has 
been made, and Sir K. G. Bhandarkar 
and the younger men who worked under 
his guidance and the inspiration of his 
example, deserve to be warmly congratu- 
lated on the success achieved. 

Jatramohan Sen. 

By the death of Balm Jatramohan Sen 
the country has lost a prominent and 





Jatramohan Sen. 

truly public-spirited citizen. He was the 
most distinguished vakil of the Chittagong 
IJlar and was known for his munificence. 
He worked f6r religious and social reform 


and for educational and economic advance- 
ment, besides being an active supporter oi ' 
the Congress cause. The Khastgir Higl:, 
School for Girls in Chittagong was built 
at his expense on a site given by him t( 
the institution, to perpetuate the memory 
of his father-in-law. The high school for 
boys in the same town, named Jatramohan 
Institution, was also established hy 
him. 

A Christian Missionary Attack on the Indian 

Home Rule Movement, and its Refutation. 

Mr. Sherwood Eddy, the Christian 
Missionary, is not unknown in India. It 
appears that in America he has been 
attacking the Indian movement for self 
government or home rule. Dr. J. T. Sunder- 
land, that ever vigilant friend of India, has 
exposed his misrepresentations, in the 
columns of the Chicago Unity and the Bos 
ton Christian Re/^ister, Almost the whole 
of Dr. Sunderland’s reply is quoted below : 

Thk homk kulk movement. 

Mr. Eddy ropresentvS the H ome Rule movemen » 
in India as an attempt to drive the English 
of the country. Unless he is absolutely ignorant, 
he knows it is nothing of the kind. It proposes 
to leave all foreign affairs and the army and 
Heavy entirely in the hands of Great Britain, and 
also the management of all affairs and the 
adjustment of all relations between the different 
states and provinces into which India is divided. 
What the Indian people ask is simply the 
privilege aiid the right to manage their own 
home affairs, —a right which belongs in justice 
to every civilized people in the world. 

Says Mr. Eddy : “If the British withdraw 
to-morrow, India would welter in blood from 
the Himalayas to Cape Comorin.” Wliy does 
he make so uncalled-for and so misleading a 
remark ? The Indian people are not asking 
the British to withdraw. And as to the country 
“weltering in blood,” does he not know that 
there is not a more peace-loving and orderlv 
people in the world than the people of India ? 
If ever they show signs of revolt or resistance to 
the government, it is only when they feel that 
tyranny and cruel injustice are being inflicted on 
them ; and as soon as the injustice is removed, 
there is no more law-abiding people on earth 
than they always show themselves to be. 

Who is Responsibi-k fob It ? 

Mr. Eddy declares that the people of India 
are not capable of ruling themselves because of 
three things; namely, their illiteracy, their castes, 
and the number of languages spoken among 
them. , 
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1. ,As to their illiteracy, — who is responsible 
for it ? The government, not the people. The 
foreign rulers of the land tax the people to the 
extreme limit, but refuse to give them schools. 
A ftcr one hundred and fifty years of British rule 
there are schools for only one bo^" in eight and 
one gW in one hundred and forty. It is to get 
rid of Their illiteracy, among other evils, that 
the people want home rule. In such native 
states as Baroda and M^^sore, where home rule 
exists, there is universal free education for both 
girls and boys. Give British India home rule 
and her illiteracy will rapidly tlisappcar; but 
unless the people are permitted to control their 
educational affairs, no one can see any prospect 
of its disappearing within any discernible tuture. 

Bikos ok Passa<;i:. 

But the illiteracy of India (regrettable as it 
is, and disgiaceful as it is to the goYcrnmeiit 
which is responsible for it) does not jitstifv the 
withholding of home rule from the people As a 
fact, there are in India more than tunrtcen 
million literates. These are scattered in ali [larts 
of the land and arc the people’s natural and 
trusterl leaders. Can anybody believe that 
these millions of intelligent men win. know 
India and are wholly identified with its interests 
are not be Lter litted to sliajic its laws and to 
rule it than are foreigners who are ignorant of 
the land till they get there, who never make 
their permanent home in India, who never 
identify themselves with the country’s interest, 
who, to tise the language of Edmund Burke, 
are mere “birds of i)a?.sage,’’ who come to 
India for a lew years ol high-salaried service, 
and, as soon as their terms of ofliee are over, 
hurry back to Ivngland, which they have never 
ceased to regard as “home,” to find their real 
interests there, and to live there the rest of 
their lives on the pensions which they draw 
from the extremely impoverished Indian people ? 

Caste. 

2. Mr. Eddy declares that the Indian people 
are not fit for home rule because of their many 
castes. Does he not know that caste in India 
does not apply to political matters (as it does 
not to business) ? It applies only to religion 
and to certain social customs. In political atid 
business affairs the different easte.s mingle freely. 
It is only ignorance or something worse that 
cite.s caste as a rea.son why the peo]jle of India 
should not manage their own affairs. 

Many Languaoks. 

• 3. As to the many languages spoken in India, 
that is no more an argument against home rule 
there than is the many language.s spoken in this 
country an argument against home rule here. 
As a fact, there are fewer languages spoken in 
India than in the United States. In order to 
get the misleadingly large number of Indian 
tongues that he mentions, Mr, Eddy has to 


include the languages of all the small unimport- 
ant hill and mountain tribes that live in remote 
and often almost inaccessible regions — similar 
to the small tribes of our own American Indians. 
In the United States we have people who s^ak 
all the languages of Europe, most or all tnose 
of Asia, and many of the tongues of Africa and 
the islands of the sea. Add all these langyages 
to those of our numerous little Indian tribes and 
we far out (Jo India in our number of tongas. 
But shall we argue from this that we in Aftierica 
are incapable of self-government, and need to 
be ruled bv some nation in a distant part of 
the globe 

India’s Civilization. 

The truth i.s, the main languages of India are 
few, fewer than in Europe. The great state of 
Bengal has fift y million people, and one language, 
with n fine lit rature. Why, then, should not 
Bengal have home ruk\? Most of the other 
great slates have a single main language, of a 
high onlej, which is ilie venmeular of nearly the 
entire popidation. Why should not all these 
gr(‘at slates, states eijual in size and popula- 
tion to h'ranee and Ibigland and Italy, and 
possessed of a civiliz.alion hardly less high, — 
why should not they all have self-rule ? 

i'o .say that these gre.at civilized states are 
not fit to rule themselves (rule themselves better 
than any foreign stale can possibly rule them) is 
wholly without warrant. They have been 
civilized states for three thousand years. They 
ruled tlieiuselves before the British came. Has 
one hundred and fifty years of British control 
caused such degeneration in them that now they 
must he ruled by foreigners ? The truth is, by 
far the best government that now exists in India 
is in some of the Native like the two that 

1 have already mentioned, which have home 
rule. 

A National Indian Pakliamknt. 

There is no lack of ability in India. There 
arc plenty of men capable of filling every office 
and every j)ositiou of trust and responsibility in 
the laud, even to the very highest. It would be 
easily possible to create legislatures in all the 
great leading states essentially the equals of the 
Slate legislatures of the country or the provin- 
cial legislatures of Canada, and to create a 
national Indian JTirliament, little if any inferior 
to the fine Parliament of japan, 'or to the nation- 
al Congresses and parliaments of France, 
Great Britain, and the United States. 

Why not to (;rkat India ? 

• 

The greatest war in history has been fought 
to give the power of self-determination to subject 
peoples. If to little Belgium and Armenia, why 
not to (»reat India ? If thirty million civilized 
Poles have a right to govern themselves, why 
not the three hundred and fifteen million civilized 
people of Hindustan ? Will not free An^rica 
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f ivifc her sympathy to India struggling to be 
ee ? 

The Library Movement in Baroda. 

In the course of a description of the 
Viceregal visit to Baroda, the Library 
Miscellany writes 

Frqjn railway's to libraries is not a far cry in 
the Baroda State ; on the other hand, the two 
are most intimately interconnected. Wher- 
ever the railway has penetrated in the State, 
there have gone our public libraries also. In fact, 
the railways have helped immensel}^ the spread 
of our libraries in the remotest parts of the 
Baroda State. The two systems — the Railway 
and the Library — have some common features 
between them. The one reduces isolation in 
space and brings the new light of enlivenment 
in the backward rural communities ; the other 
removes intellectual isolation and introduces a 
new spiritual enlightenment in the distant 
ignorant communities. The one hastens material 
prosperity ; the other, intellectual advancement. 
While in places which arc not yet ready for 
railways, His Highness’ Government is proposing 
to introduce a mot or- service, the motor-service 
of the Library System — viz., our Travelling 
Libraries scheme— has already been very jictive 
and has penetrated far and deep into the State. 

After the Viceroy had been shown the 
various departments of the Central Lib- 
rary, the “children’s corner” in the library, 
a village library book-case, small travel- 
ling library boxes, the collection of appara- 
tus of the Visual Instruction Branch, ster- 
eoscopes, stereographs, the radio-opticon 
with picture post cards, the magic lantern 
and slides, the“KOK” parlour cinemato- 
graph machines, &c., 

His Excellency asked one of his secretaries if 
he had seen anywhere in India any scheme of 
popular instruction of this kind. Of course the 
answer was in the negative, as Baroda has had 
the honour of pioneering this movement in 
India. 

A radio-opticon is a kind of magic lantern 
which does not require specially prepared 
slides but can enlarge and throw on the 
screen any picture post-card, any illustra- 
tion .from a book, a page of hand-writing, 
a photograph, &c. Every people’s instruc- 
tor ought to have this machine. 

In adopting and pushing forward the 
library movement and the visual instruc- 
tion scheme, Mysore comes next after 
Baroda. As Mr, C. Nagappa, State 


Library Organizjer for Mysore, said at the 
recent first All-India Libraries Conference : 

I may safely claim credit to Mysore for the 
next movement in India after the pioneer 
movement started in Baroda. I am not 
unmindful of the Andhradesa Library move^iient 
which has even an earlier history than ' either 
the Baroda or the Mysore movement. 

The Government of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mysore having allotted a sum of 
Rs. 30,000 for the organisation of a suitable 
scheme of Visual Instruction, arrangements are 
in progress to organise the scheme. The 
present equipment of the scheme is as follows : 
2 Cinema machines, 4 Magic lanterns, 1 Radio- 
opticon, and 1 Projectoscope. 

There are about 35 sets of lantern lecture 
slides on various subjects comprising in all 
about 4,000 slides foreign as well as local. 
Besides, we have 53 complete sets of stereoscopic 
views of the different countries of the world. 

Joint Committee’s Recommendations Relating 
to G-overnment of India Bill. 

Two long telegrams received by the 
Government of India from the Secretary of 
State and published by the former give the 
public an idea of the recommendations of 
the Joint Select Committee on the Govern- 
ment of India Bill. It is clear that the Bill 
as recommended to be amended and expan- 
ded by the Committee is an improvement 
on the original Bill, though the improve- 
ment is not such as to make us go into 
raptures over it or make us change our 
attitude towards the Bill. Let us take 
note of some of the principal recommenda- 
tions whose adoption may be of advan- 
tage to the country. 

(2) While laying great stress on the necessity 
of clearly demarcating and fixing the responsi- 
bility of each half of the executive for its own 
sphere, the Committee regard it as of the highest 
importance that the Governor should foster the 
habit of free consultation between both halves, 
and that he should insist upon it in all impor- 
tant matters of comm on interest. 

The Rules. 

(4) The Committee recommend the imme- 
diate constitution of a Standing Joint Committee 
of both Houses for the purpose of securing closer 
Parliamentary touch with Indian affairs. One^ 
of the most important points on which consul- * 
tation with this committee will be required is 
the examination of the draft rules under the Bill 
and for examination of the first rules they recom- 
mend that the present committee should be re- 
appointed as in existence. 

This is undoubtedly better than leaving 
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the rulfee to be made entirely bv the Anglo- 
-Indian bnteaucraey. As the scheme of the 
Bill leaves mnch to be carried out by rules, 
they are of vital importance. But they 
are Neither to be drafted by us or our 
rcpre^ntatives, nor to be examined and 
criticised by us or our leaders and represen- 
tatives. This is not self-determination in 
any sense. Whatever the importance 
attached to Indian public opinion, the 
Montagu-Chelmsford joint report and the 
Government of India Bill were at any rate 
published for criticism and suggestions, 
but the rules are to be beyond the range 
of Indian criticism and suggestions. 

Transferred Subjects. 

(6) The Functions Committee’s lists of sub- 
jects, as revised after consultation at the India 
Office, and put in as evidence by Mr. Feetham, 
are accepted. This involves the recommendation 
that the whole of education (subject to reserva- 
tions about universities) and the development 
of industries should be transferred subjects. 

As too much i.s being made of this re- 
commendation, let us see what it exactly 
amounts to. We do not have before us 
(we doubt if any Indii<in publicist hasj 
‘‘the functions committee’s lists of subjects, 
as revised after consultation at the India 
Office, and put in as evidence by Mr, 
Fectham”. We possess only the original 
lists prepared by the functions committee 
and published by the Government of India. 

Education. 

It may be assumed that the revised lists 
are not substantially different from the 
original ones. In the latter, so far as 
education in the widest sense is concerned, 
the following are included among All-India 
Subjects : 

‘*30. Central Institutions of scientific and 
industrial research, including observatories and 
central institutions for professional or technical 
training.*’ 

Thesie institutions would have the 
resources of the Government of India 
•at their back and would help in the mak- 
ing of leaders in science and captains of 
industry. But as ir tne Government of 
India there are to be no transferred sub- 
jects,. it is to be understood that the 
of education to Indian mints- 
does not ‘mean tiiat these central 
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institutions ^ould be tinder et^n 
popular control. These may be reserved 
tor patronising ‘ ‘eminent* * ( ?^ experts from 
abroad. The exact denotation and conno- 
tation of the transference of education as 
a provincial subject should also be ctearly 
understood. Let us auote from the Hyt of 
transferred provincial subjects. , ^ ^ 

‘*4. Education, other than European and 
Anglo-Indian education, (excluding— (1) the 
l^nares Hindu Universit 3 '' (2) Chiefs* Colleges)^ 
subject to Indian legislation— 

{/,) controlling the establiehnient and re- 
gulating the constitutions and functions of new 
Universities ; and 

(b) ricfiuing the jurisdiction of any univeriiitjr 
outside its own Province # 

[Those among the f^e^ple of Bengal wb^ 
are disposed to be very enthusiastic plekaa 
note what f^dlows. '-•Editor, Af. If,] 

and, in the uise of Bengal, for a period of five 
years from the date whrii the reforms scheme 
comes int<> operation, snibjcct to Indian 
lation with regard to the Calcutta Uuiveriit^ 
and the control and organisation of secondary 
education.” 

. So whatever the transfer of education 
may mean in the other provinces, in Bengal 
for 5 years it would mean only the ttansht 
of primary schools to the Indian minister ! 
As, whatever the political heresies or sins 
of Bengal may be, it cannot be pretended 
that the Bengalis ate more backward in 
university, collegiate and secondary edu- 
cation than the peojde of every other prov*^ 
ince of India, the reason for depriving them 
of what would fall to the lot of the othm* 
provinces cannot be educational,— >ni6it 
probabfy it is political. We arc not igUot*^ 
ant of the historical facts of the appoint- 
ment, labours and report of the Sadl^ 
Commission, What we must protest 
against and condemn is that the fate of the 
higher and highest education in Benglod jb 
to be determined not by Bengalis for 
most part in their legislative couneSt Mt 
by a legislative body where their voice 
cannot predominant. * 

The reservation regarding new ttttivnr- 
sities also means that even when thstiMs 
universities Dacca, Nagpur) am to 

have their jurisdiction confined to oidy one 
province, it is not provincial 
W the Indian legislature whm iToid^ 
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kgig|p^t| about tbcm. Of coumi inter- 
uniwrsity legislation may be undertaken 
bjr the Government of India, if the 
different universities concerned cannot 
agree among themselves. 

Industries. 

^The development of Industries is recom- 
mended to be another transferred subject. 
Let us try to understand what this, too, 
exactly means. For the development of 
industries institutions of scientific and 
industrial research and for professional or 
technical training are indispensably 
necessary. But the central (that is to say, 
the highest and best) institutions of the 
kind are, as we have shown above, to be 
under the Government of India, and there- 
fore beyond popular control or effective 
popular influence. No doubt, among pro- 
vincial subjects we have ‘^24. Development 
of industries, including industrial research 
and technical education.’’ But technical 
education has hitherto meant, in the 
Anglo-Indian bureaucratic dictionary, the 
training of foremen mechanics, typists, 
carpenters and men of that class,— who are 
undoubtedly very useful persons, but cannot 
develop industries. 

A thorough and detailed geological sur- 
vey of the whole country is required as 
a preliminary to industrial development ; 
because the latter has greatly to do with 
the mineral resources of the country. But 
the country has not yet been geologically 
surveyed in a thorough-going manner, 
with the direct object of ascertaimng the 
indu$triaVpotentialities of the land, India 
is so large a country that this can be done 
only if the different provinces can have their 
own adequate staff of geological surveyors; 
as an All-India staff must either be too 
small and inadequate, as now, or too 
cumbrous and unmanageable and thus 
inefficient. But though it is thus clear that 
. a geological survey, to be adequate from an 
industrial point of view, should be provin- 
cialised, it has been kept, as now, as an 
Imperial or All-India subject. We know, 
geological regions have not and cannot 
have the same boundaries as administra- 
tive divisions. But there can be no harm in 
the stevey of portions of the same geologi- 
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cal tract spreading over two or more" prov- 
inces by the staffs of these provinces. If 
in a large country like India interests are 
narrowed down, they are likely to be more 
earnestly attended to. 

That the development of industries has 
been made a transferred provincial subject 
only in name would be clear on considering 
the fact that the following, too, have been 
listed as All-India subjects : 

*^18. Commerce, including banking and in- 
surance. 

19. Trading companies and other associa- 
tions, [Do companies formed for manufacturing 
purposes come under this heading ? — Ed., 
M. R. ] 

20. Control of production, supply and dis- 

tribution of any article in respect of which con- 
trol by a central authority is declared by or 
under Indian legislation essential in the public 
interests, 

21. Control of petroleum 

23. Control of mineral development, in so 
far as such control is reserved to the Governor- 
General in Council under rules made or sanc- 
tioned by the Secretary of State, and regulation 
of mines. 

24. Inventions and designs.*’ 

All the above subjects are directly or 
indirectly, more or less, connected with 
industrial development, but have been 
classed as All-India subjects. It may be 
necessary that some of them should be so 
classed, but our point is that without 
control over them the transfer of industrial 
developmeni: as a provincial subject would 
be practically of not much use. 

With reference to item 23 above, it 
should be noted that the following IVo- 
v/ncia/ subject, too, viz., 

“23. Development of mineral resources which 
are Government property, subject to rules 
made or sanctioned by the ^cretary of State, 
but, not including the regulation of mines.” 

is a reserved subject in all Provinces. Of 
the Provincial subjects, again, 

“25. Industrial matters included under the 
followiiig heads 

(a) Factories : 

6) Settlement of labour disputes J 
c) Electricity ; 

(a) Boilers : 

(e) Gas : 

(/) Smoke nuisances ; and 

(g) Welfare of labour, including provident 
|ttnds, industrial insurance (general, health add 
"^accident) and housing ; 
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subject* 08 to (a)f (6)> (c)» and (d) to Indian 
JLegislation*’^ 

are Provincial reserved subjects. So that 
those who are overjoyed to find the 
dev^pment of industries a transferred 
subj^ must derive all the consolation 
that they can from the bare heading 
* ‘Development of industries, including in- 
dustrial research and technical education.** 
It seems that industries are to l>e developed 
by the Provincial Indian ministers in 
charge without the needful means and 
accessories. 

It has all along been a complaint of 
Indian industrialists that the railway 
administrations in India instead of helping 
indigenous industrial efforts practically 
hinder them. Railways and other means 
of communication and transport, however, 
would continue to remain for the^ most 
part AlMndia subjects. Customs, ' ijotton 
excise duties, and currency are abo All- 
India subjects. Vide the extracts from 
the list of All-India subjects given below. 

*‘6. Communications— to the extent des- 
cribed under the following heads 

(^) Railways and, tram ways, except tramways 
within municipal areas, and except in so 
far as provision may be made for construction 
and management of light and feeder railways 
and tramways, other than tramways within 
municipal areas, by provincial legislation 
enacted in accordance with procedure to be 
prescribed by standing orders of the provincial 
Legislative Council : 

* « » * 

(c) Aircraft : 

(<f) Inland waterways, to an extent to be 
declared by or under Indian legislation. 

7. Shipping and Navigation (including ship- 
ping and navigation on inland waterways in so 
far as declared to be under Indian control in 
accordance with B (d). 

10, Ports declared to be major ports by or 
under Indian legislation : 

12 customs, cotton excise duties, 

13. Currency and coinage.'’ 

Other Transferred Subjects, 

Other tansferred subjects in the Func- 
tions Committee’s original list are : local 
self-government, medical administration, 
pubUc health and sanitation and vital 
statistics, public works, agriculture, civil 
veterinary department, fisheries (except 
in Assam), co-operative societies (subject 
to Indian legislation), forests (in l^mbay 


only-), excise (except in Assam), re^fist^ 
tion of deeds and documents (subject to 
Indian legislation), registration of births 
deaths and marriages (subject to Indism 
legislation for such classes as the Indian 
legislature may determine), religious and 
charitable endowments, adulteration of 
food-stufib and other articles (subjejjt^o^ 
Indian legislation as regards export 
trade), weights and measures (subject to 
Indian legislation as regards standards), 
and museums (except the Indian Musenin 
and the Victoria Memorial, Calcutta) 
and zoological gardens. 

The reserved subjects are : irrigation 
and canals, drainage and embankments, 
and water storage ; Ipud revenue admims<* 
tratioii ; famine relief ; land acquisition ; 
administration of justice ; provincial law- 
reports ; adtuinistra tor-general and o6Scial 
assignee ; judicial stamps ; development of 
mineral resources which are government 
proj^erty ; industrial matters included 
under the heads factories, settlement of 
labour disputes, electririty, boilers, gas 
smoke nuisance and w*elfare of labour; 
ports ; inland waterways ; police ; 
miscellaneous matters ; control of news- 
papers and printing presses ; coroners ; 
criminal tribes ; European vagrants ; 
prisons and reformatories ; pounds ; trea- 
sure trove ; government press ; franchise 
and elections for Indian and provincial 
legislatures ; regulation of medical and 
other professional qualifications and 
standards ; control of members of All-India 
services serving within the province, and 
<]S other public services within the province ; 
new provincial taxes ; borrowing of money 
on the sole credit of the province ; imposi- 
tion of punishments by fine, penalty or 
imprisonment for enforcing any law of the 
province relating to any provincial subject; 
any matter which though falling within 
an All-India subject, is declared by the 
Governor-General in Council to be of a 
merely local or private nature within*the 
province. * 

Agriculture is a transferred subject bui 
irrigation and water storage are not ! Not 
land revenue administration ! t)c^efop- 
meat pf industries is a transfetired^ 
but factories, &c., are nesermf subjects! 
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, ■ ■ , Fume. 

The Indian Deputations laid great stress 
on a Joint Purse for the twa halves of the 
Diarchy. It may seem that they have got 
their hearts’ desire. But is it certain that 
a Joint Purse would really materialise 
from the recommendation quoted below? 

The Committee do not endorse the 
st^ggested separation of sources of revenue, but 
recommend that the Governor be empowered, if 
a joint purse is found to produce friction at any 
time, to make an allocation of a definite propor- 
tion of the revenue and balances, to continue in 
force for at least the whole life of the existing 
Legislative Council, If the Governor requires 
assistance in making allocations he should be 
allowed at discretion to refer the matter for 
decision to an authority to be appointed by the 
Governor-General. Until mutual agreement 
between both halves of the Government has 
been reached, or until allocation has been made 
bjr the Governor, the total provision of the 
different expenditure heads in provincial budgets 
of the preceding financial year to hold good. 

It seems to us, on a careful reading of 
the recommendation, that the Joint Com- 
mittee, instead of bluntly saying that there 
should be a divided purse, laave given the 
Governor the power of dividing the purse. 
What is discretionary with the governor 
is certainly not a constitutional arrange- 
ment which can satisfy the advocates of 
people^s rights. 

Governor and Ministers. 

In the telegraphed summary of the main 
recommendations, and of the revised 
clauses, we find the following 

(9) A Minister will have the option of 
resigning if his advice is not accepted by the 
Governor, and the Governor will have the right 
of dismissing a Minister whose policy he believes 
seriously wrong or out of accord with the views 
of the Legislature. If the Governor resorts to 
dissolution to find new Ministers, the Committee 
hope that he will be able to accept the view of 
the new Ministers regarding the issue which 
forced the dissolution. Ministers will certainly be 
at least two in number in every province, and 
. the fact that they undoubtedly will act together 
had recognised, and provided for, as a 
desirable position^ The Governor should never 
hesitate to point out to Ministers what he thinks 
is the right course, or to warn them if he thinks 
their proposed course is wrong. But if Ministers 
decidenot to adopt his advice, the Governor should 
ordinarily allow Ministers to have their vray. 
H&tli^s will doubtless follow, but will bring cx- 


perience. The states of Ministers should be 
similar to that of Executive Councillors. 

Clause 4f corresponds to the old clause 3 with" 
the following changes : 

(1) The salary of Ministers to be the same 
as that of Executive Councillors in the^sanie 
provinces unless the Legislative Councj^ votes 
a smaller salary. 

There are several improvements here. 
The salary of ministers is to be the same 
as that of the Executive Councillors in the 
same Province un/ess the Legislative Council 
votes a smaller salary ^ and they are to be 
at least two in number. The words 
italicised by us appear to show that the 
ministers are to be made responsible to 
the legislature from the first. The com- 
mittee hope that the Governor will be able 
to accept the view of the new Ministers 
regarding the issue which forced the dissolu- 
tion; the committee also say that 
ministers decide not to adopt his advice 
the Governor should ordinarily allow 
ministers to have their way.’^ But this 
*^hope^^ and this advice to the Governor 
find no place in the original or the revised 
Bill. The ministers would owe their ap- 
pointment to the Governor, irrespective of 
their influence or following in the country. 
He may choose Jo-Hukums. The Governor 
may advise the ministers, warn them, 
disregard their advise, and dismiss them 
at his discretion,, 

Franchise Amendments. 

Theoretically the anxiety displayed for 
larger representation of the rural popula- 
tion and of the urban wage-earning classes 
may be all right. But this may result in 
practice in the larger return of the land- 
holding members in rural areas (as the 
cultivating classes are under the thumb 
of their landlords) and of the foreign mill 
or factory-owners in some urban areas, 
because there large numbers of wage-earners 
have to seek the good graces of the former. 
This may or may not be a device for lessen- 
ing the political influence of the educated^ 
middle-class, to whose efforts mainly the 
birth of political consciousness in the 
country is due and who may justly claim 
the greatest share of the credit for all 
progressive constitutional changes. As a 
^class, they are more fit to be the people’s 
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represeatatii^es thaa any other class aad 
also possessed of greater political know- 
ledge, capacity and courage. We speak of 
desses,* not individuals. 

Tl^e arrangement suggested for provid- 
ing assrger share of representation to the 
depressed classes is not the best possible. 
Nominated representatives cannot be 
expected generally to courageously stand 
up for the rights of those they are supposed 
to represent,— far less representatives who 
are public servants. It would be better to 
confer the franchise on persons belonging 
to the depressed classes on lower electoral 
qualifications than w'ould be ordinarily 
required, and in this way secure to them 
political representation and power. 

What is suggested in^ relation io the 
representation of non-Brahtnins in Madras 
and Marathas in Bombay will not prob- 
ably satisfy them. But as communal 
representation, it seems, must be accepted 
as a necessai'y evil, the joint committee’s 
recommendation may be given a trial. 

The suggestion regarding women 
suffrage, referred to in a previous note, is 
the next best to giving them the franchise 
on the same qualifications ns to men. It 
is now up to our women to make their 
influence felt in every province. Bombay 
women are sure to get the vote. We have 
fears for Bengal. 

Other Changes. 

The endorsement of the maintenance of 
the Lucknow compact is welcome. 

A complete and stringent corrupt 
practices Act is also worthy of support. 

The rejection of the Grand Committee 
does not reduce the power of the Governor 
to have any law passed that he thinks 
necessary and to prevent the passage of 
any law which he does not like. But still 
the substitution of a transparent trickery 
method by a straightforward one is to be 
preferred. 

• Similarly, the rejection of the scheme 
“ of the Report and Original Bill for the 
operation of the Council c T State does not . 
in reality constitute any reduction of the 
power of the Governor-General, He can 
have his way in legislative matters as in 
the original Bill* But we prefer this frank 


way of doing things. Other iaiproveines|itS 
in connection with the Council of 
are, that there is to be in it at least a two-^ 
thirds majority of elected members of 
Council of State, that a Bill is not to ^ 
held as passed in the Indian Legislature 
unless assented to by both the Chambtts* 
The recomuiendation that the Councfljyf^ 
State is to be constituted as a true 
revising chamber from the start, would 
most probably lead to retrogression if 
aristocratic noodles generally became its 
meml>ers. They do not possess the capacity 
to truly revise the decisions of the ‘lower” 
house. TIrw would only serve as cat^a* 
paws for delaying or preventing the 
materialization of the decision of the 
people’s re])resentatives. 

The cxpmtvion oi the legal qualification 
for membcTshtp of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council by the addition of High Court 
Pleaders of 10 years’ standing is an im* 
provement, as also the following 

(18) The Committee recommend that in 
future not less than three members of thS 
Governor-Generars ExccuUve Council should 
be Indians. 

though this increase in the number of 
Indian members may be to some extent 
counterbalanced by the repeal in the Bill 
of the provision in the (Government of India 
Act of 1915, clause JlC (2), fixing the 
maximum number of Executive Councillors 
at six. The number may now be larger. 

The retention of the Council of the Secrcf 
tary of State is greatly to be condemned^ 
though the increase in the number *of 
Indian mimbers is an improvement. 4 , 

Qualified Fiscal Autonomy, 

In the following passage a kindr of 
qualified and indirect fiscal autonomy it 
recommended. 

Thus the ^Tctary of Biaic in, the exereW of 
his respoTiRibility to Parliament, which he call < 
not delegate, may reasonably consider that ^ly 
in exceptional circumstances should he be ciylea 
on to intervene in matters of purely Indinff: 
interest in which the Goveimment of India tti# 
the Indian Legislature are in agreen^jb;^^ 4^ 
particular instance of this conventiem ; 
be tariff arrangements. Fiscal 
be {guaranteed by statute without the unedufti** 
tutional result of limiting ufr tihitte' 

Parliament or the Qvaiitnh ; 
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it citti only be assnted by an acknowledgment 
of tbe comnention that the Secretaiy of State 
should, so far as possible, abstain from interven- 
tion in fiscal matters when the Government of 
India and the Indian Legislature agree and 
sho^d only intovene to safeguard the inter- 
national obligations of the Empire, or any fiscal 
arrangemeats within the Empire to which His 
^ Majesty’s dovemment is a party. 

is theoretically good so far as it 
goes wd is an improvement on our present 
position. But the question is, how often 
and how far will the Government of India 
agree with the Indian Legislature in 
protecting the interests of the people of 
India ? What w^e want is that the views 
of the Legislative Assembly in fiscal 
matters should prevail as a matter of 
course, even if the Governor does not 
accept them. 

Statutory Commission. 

In the original Bill, at the expiration 
of a period of ten years after its passing, 
the appointment of a statutory commission 
is provided for. Its appointment is 

‘for the purpose of inquiring into the working 
of the system of Government, the growth of 
education, and the development of representative 
institutions, in British India and the provinces 
thereof, and matters connected therewith, and 
the commission shall report as to whether and 
to what extent it is desirable to extend or 
modify the degree of responsible Government 
then existing in any province. The commission 
shall also inquire into and report on any other 
matter affecting British India and the provinces, 
which may be referred to the commission by the 
Secretary of State. 

In relation to this commission Jbhe two 
telegrams from the Secretary of State 
contain the two following paragraphs : 

Clause 4el reproduces old Clause 28 with 
amendments requiring a commission to survey 
the whole field, and report whether and to 
what extent it is desirable to ^ establish, extend, 
modify, or restrict Responsible Government, 
andaato the advisability of establishing two 
chamber legislatures in the Provinces. 

(28) The appointment of a^ Statutory 
Commission at the end of ten years is endorsed. 
The Commission should include the Government 
of India in the scope of its enquiry, and consider 
generally what further advance can be made. 
Meanwhik no substantive changes should be 
introduced. 

^farao the survey or the inquiry is 
co^hrned the orighial Bill eZief contemplate 
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the inclusion of the whole field fend not 
merely the provinces, as the Jomt Com^- 
mittee seem to think. The suggestion, how- 
ever vague, to consider whether any ad- 
vance can be made in the Govemn^t of 
India, is new and a distinct improvement, 
—assuming, of course, that there is such a 
vague suggestion, which is not quite 
clear. We are opposed to the establish- 
ment of ‘^two-chamber legislatures in 
the provinces,’* and are not therefore in 
favour of considering its advisability. 

Land Eevenue Assessment to be 
Made Statutory. 

Agriculturists and their friends should 
consider the following recommendation an 
opportunity to endeavour to place land 
revenue assessment on the basis of equit- 
able principles 

(26) The principles governing the revision 
of assessment of land revenue should be brought 
under closer regulation by statute as soon as 
possible, as part of a general policy bringing 
within the purview of legislation the imposition 
of new burdens. 

Other Improvements. 

The following may also be considered 
improvements : 

(10) Normally the Executive Council is 
expected to consist of two members. If in any 
case the Council includes two service members 
neither of whom is an Indian, the Committee 
think it should also include two non-official 
Indians. 

All proposals for provincial taxation should 
be considered and agreed upon by both halves 
of the government before submission to the 
Legislative Council. 

The Governor’s power [for reserved legisla- 
tion] is to be exercised only after opportunity 
for full discussion in the Legislature, and the 
Standing Committee of Parliament should be 
specially consulted on acts of this kind by the 
Secretary of State. 

Council secretaries to receive such salaries as 
the Council votes. 

Governor is not to be a member of the couticil. 

lu the legislative Council a 70 per cent, 
minimum for elected members and a 20^ per cent- 
maximum for officials arc to be maintained. 

Clause 9 provides for the President and Deputy 
President of Legislative Councils. The Deputy 
President is to w elected from the start* suldect 
to the Governor’s approval. The President is 
to be appointed by the Governor for the first 
four years and elected thereafter subject to the 
Governor’s approval. The salary of laie appoint- 
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President is to be fixed by the Governor 
rfnd of the ekctcd Ptesident and ^Deputy Presi- 
dent by an Act of the legislature. 

Similar provision made for the President and 
the Ejppttty President of the Legislative As- 
aeinblyV 

Cotnpbsition of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly to be : Total 150, elected 100, officials 
26, with power to vary without limit subject to 
the maintenance of proportions of at last 5|7 
elected and at least ^ of the balance non-officials. 

The Voting of the Indian and the 
Provincial Budgets. 

It is some advantage that the Indian 
and the provincial budgets are to be in part 
voted in the Legislative Assembly and the 
provincial councils respectively. But the 
joint committee take good care to say : 

(17) The voting of the Indian budget is 
not introduced as establishing any measure of 
responsible Government in the central ad- 
ministration, and the power of the Governor- 
General to disregard adverse votes is to be 
understood to be real and intended to bt used 
if and when necessary. 

That the voting will not in any way 
reduce or fetter the Governor-Generiil’s 
power of expenditure will b," clear from the 
follo\ving : 

The proposals of the Governor-General-in- 
Council for the appropriation of revenue or 
moneys relating to the following heads of expen- 
diture shall not be submitted to the vote of 
the Legislative Assembly, nor shall they be 
open to discussion by either chamber at the 
time when the annual statement is under 
consideration, unless the Governor-General 
otherwise directs : 

(1) Interest and sinking fund charges on 
loans and (2) expenditure of which amount is 
prescribed by or under any law and (3) salaries 
and pensions of persons appointed by or with 
the approval of His Majesty or by the Secretary 
of State in Council and (4) salaries of Chief 
Commissioners and Judicial Commissioners and 
(5) expenditure classified by the order of the 
Governor-General as (a) ecclesiastical,' (b) politi- 
cal and (c) defence. 

If any question arises, whether any proposed 
appropriation of revenue or moneys docs or 
does not relate to the above heads, the decision 
of^the Governor-General on the question shall 
be final. 

The proposals of the Govcrnor-Oeneral-in- 
Council for the appropriation of revenue or 
expenditure, not specified in the above heads, 
shall be submitted to tbe vote of the Legislative 
Assembly in the form of demands for grants. 

(6) The Legislative Assembly may assent 
or tts assent to any demand or may 


reduce the amount referted to in any demand 
by a reduction of the whole grant. 

(7) The demands, as voted by the LOgishl^ 
tive Assembly, shall be submitted to tia 
Governor-General in Council who shah, if he 
declares he is satisfied that any demand whidi 
has been refused by the Legmlative Assembly 
Is essential to the dischar^ of his tespcgnm* 
bilities, act .ns if it had i>ecn assented taf** 
notwithstanding the withholding of such msISit^ 
or redaction of the amount therein referred to 
by the legislative Assembly. 

(8) Notwithstanding anything in this sec- 
tion, the Governor-General shall have power 
in case of emergency to authorise such expendi- 
ture as may, in his opinion, be necesary for the 
safety or tranquillity of British India or any 
part thereof. 

As for the provincial budgets, the Bill 
after revision does not after all give the 
people’s reprosentatives the power of the 
purse in any real sense. The summery of 
recommendations says 

(13) When the Council reduce or fail to vote 
a budget demand for a transferred subject, the 
Committee consider that the Governor wBt 
be justified if so advised by his Ministers, fai 
re-submitting the vote tc the Council for 
reviewing its decision. The Governor's power 
of restoration of reduced reserved votes must 
be regarded as real, and its exercise as not 
arbitrary. 

It is not stated what wifi be done in 
case the Council adheres to its first decision 
relating to a budget demand for a trans- 
ferred subject. 

In the revised Bill sub-clause 2 of 
Clause 11 requires that annual estimates 
should be laid before the Council in the 
form of statement and estimates of expen- 
diture, and the estimates of expenditure 
to be submitted to tbe Council for assent 
by a vote in the form of demands forgrantSi 
The Council may assent to or refuse assent 
to a demand, or may reduce the amount 
cither by reduction of the whole demand 
or by the omission or reduction of items 
of grant. But “the local govetnment 
shall have power, in relation to any 
demand, to act as if it had been assent^, 
to, notwithstanding tbe « withboldinif 
such assent, if the demand relates to n 
reserved subject, dnd the governor eeir^fies' 
that the expenditure provided for by tibe 
demand is essential to the^disdha^ 
responiulnlity for titt ; 
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(Mrernor, also possesses po wer in cases of 
^oiergency to authorise necessary expen- 
diture ^‘for the safety or tranquillity of the 
province, or for the carrying on of any de- 
partment.” Moreover, the following heads 
of \5xpenditure are excluded from vote 

S ‘ “ure : first, provincial contributions ; 

, salaries of High Court Judges and 
Advocate45enerals ; third, interest and 
sinking fund charges on loans ; fourth, 
expenditure of which the amount is pres- 
cribed by or under any law ; and fifth, 
salaries and pensions of persons appointed 
by or with the approval of His Majesty 
or by the Secretary of State in Council. 
The revised Bill gives final decision to the 
Governor in case of dispute as to whether 
appropriations relate to these heads. 
Betrograde Becommendations. 

We consider the following to be reac- 
tionary recommendations : 

(g) Special representation of land-holders in 
the provinces to be reconsidered by the Govern- 
ment of India in consultation with the local 
Governments. 

(i) European representation is accepted, 
except for Bengal. The Government of India 
should consider with the Bengal Government its 
readjustment in that province. 

Burma Excluded. 

(24!)t The Committee do not advise the inclu- 
sion of Burma in the scope of the scheme and, 
while not doubting that the Burmese have 
deserved, and should receive an analogous 
constitution, they are impressed with the essen- 
tial differences between Burma and India. 

There are essential differences between 
America and the Philippines, Japan and 
England, yet the same democratic spirit 
is admittedly at work in all these countries, 
So Burma’s dissimilarity does not 
mean that the democratic leaven has 
not worked successfully there. Burma 
may in some respects differ from India, 
fettt as it is sufficiently sim^ar to 
India to have formed part of the same 
ei^pire with India and been administered 
under the same viceroy according to the 
g^mt bvreuucratk system and laws for 
long years, why its differences should now 
be perceived to be so great as to make it 
to come under the same scheme of 
*gmnon^ie^ gvremment with India is 
a and not a mystsery* Xfte 
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Joint Committee admit that Burma should 
receive an analogous constitution. Where 
is that constitution ? Why should there 
be any delay in the c^se of Burma ? Why 
should it not receive a progressiv^jronsti- 
tution simultaneously with Indian There 
should not be any intention that Burma 
should continue to be the scene of un- 
mitigated European domineering and 
exploitation. 

When the committee say that criminal 
conviction to more than six months’ 
imprisonment is to disqualify a man for 
five years from the date of expiry of the 
sentence, their recommendation can be 
approved in the case of crimes involving 
moral guilt ; but many political ofien- 
ces are not of this description. An excep- 
tion ought to be made in the case of 
persons sentenced for political offences of 
this character. 

Why we ore not satisfied. 

We have given as much credit to the 
recommendations and the revised clauses 
as we honestly can. Let us now say why 
we are not satisfied. 

The first paragraph in the telegraphic 
summary of the recommendations states 
that “the committee endorse the general 
scheme of the Bill as an accurate interpre- 
tation of the announcement of the 20tli 
August, 1917.” We have never been 
convinced that either the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Report or the Bill correctly interpreted 
the announcement in not introducing even 
the smallest particle of responsibility in 
the Central Government. The actual 
, words used in the announcement are, ”the 
f gradual development of self-governing 
institutioifS with a view to the progressive 
realisation of responsible government in 
India.” Jusf^as democratising the muni- 
cipalities ^ond district and local boards 
(they hav^ tmt foeen fully democratised) 
alone cannot be spoken of as the beginnings 
of the progressive realisation of tes|)onsi1ile 
government in India, so democratising of 
the local governments (they are very far 
indeed from that goal) alone cannot be 
. considered a first step in the realisation of 
responsible government in India. Some 
measure of iei|K>iisibility» however spall, 
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should be introduced in the Government of 
India. The Aga Khan thinks, *Tor example, 
jfublic Works and Education could be 
handed over to responsible ministers at the 
HeSdquarters.^’ Of the revenues of the 
county, the Government of India spends 
the largest items. Unless popular control 
is able to introduce economy and "right 
distribution and allotment amon^ its 
departments according to their usefulness 
and importance, national regeneration must 
remain a dream. The very least which ought 
to be done is to make a definite promise 
as to when this clement of responsibility 
would be introduced. Without it, it 
cannot by any stretch of lanjcftiage be 
contended that India is certainly on the 
way to the attainment of responsible 
government. 

Functions which are the most essential 
and important for the life, liberty, enlighten- 
ment, happiness and prosperity of the 
people fire discharged by the (iovernment 
of India, and that government ought there- 
fore to be speedily brought under popular 
control. Besides those incidentally raen- 
tiohed in previous Notes, a few more may 
be mentioned here : criminal legislation, 
including criminal procedure ; central 
police organization ; civil legislation ; 
public debt of India ; emigration and im- 
migration and interprovincial migration ; 
control of possession and use of arms. W^e 
ought to have mentioned ^irst the defence 
of the country, that is to say, the organi- 
zation of the naval, military and air forces 
in India, and naval and military works ; 
but as our politicians, guided by considera* 
tions of expediency, have chosen to exclude ! 
this subject from the scope of hfime rule, it ■ 
cannot be made a grievance of now. But 
all the same men who canupt make their 
own arrangements for the defence of their 
country can never be t|uly self-ruling. 
Sir Abbas AH Baig says : 

Until India, like Japan, is stimulated to 
develop internally her military and naval 
strength for self-defence and has a mercantile 
marine to serve her extensive sea-board of 9,000 
miles, she can never be m a position to stand 
on her own feet, and self-government will con- ^ 
tinue to be a camouflaged unreality. ^ ' 

Mo^ver, miUtary expenditure is our 


biggest item of expenditure. Without 
banging it under the vote, sufficient money 
; can never be found for education, sanita* 
tion, industrial development, &c. 

With the more numerous section of 
politically-minded Indians, we have* re- 
l>eatedly , urged that personal 
should be safeguarded by means oflSae- 
claration of rights embodied in the Govern- 
ment of India Act. Many of those who 
were not formerly of this opinion have 
now come to be convinced by recent events 
that personal liberty should l)e guaranteed. 
Withcjut such a guarantee the Government 
of India Bill as drafted and revised cannot 
prevent the massacre of 500 men and the 
wounding of 1500 more, as in Amritsar, 
without even the proclamation of martial 
law. Such n guarantee is not unusual in 
Acts granting autonomy or self;govem- 
ment. For instance, in the Organic Act 
for the Philippine Islands, commonly 
known as the ‘*Jones Law,’* section 3 
provides in part 

That no law shall he enacted in said islands 
which shall deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law, or deny 
to any person tlierein the equal protection of 
the laws. Private property shall not be taken 
for public use without just compensation. 

That in all criminal prc - locutions the accused 
shall enjoy the right to be heard by himself and 
counsel to demand the nature and cause of the 
accusation against him, to have a speedy and 
public trial, to meet tlic witnesses face to face, 
and to have compulsory process to com pell the 
attendance of witnesses in liis behalf. 

That no person shall be held to answer for a 
criminal olTcncc without due process of law ; 
and no person for the same oOence shall be twice 
put in jeopardy of punishment, nor shall be com- 
pelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself. 

That all persons shall before conviction be 
bailable by sufficient sureties, except for capital 
ofTencea. 

That the privilege of the writ of habeas corpm 
shall not be suapended unless when in case 
of rebellion, insurrection, or invasion the public 
safety may require it, in either of which evdats 
the same’^may lx» suspended by the President^r by 
the Govern or-Ggneral, wherever during stldh 
^ period the necessity for such suspension shall 
" exist. 

That excessive bail shall not be reqttiiibdf, hot 
excessive fines imposed, hot cru^ tlnmia) 
punishment iafticted. 
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That the right to be secured against unreason- 
able searches and seizures shall not be riolated. 

That no law shall be passed abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press, of the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble and petition 
the Government for redress of grievances. 

It* is a great defect of the Government 

Bill that it does not guarantee 
persShal liberty, and freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press and freedom of associa- 
tion and movement, 

It is sad that not a single province 
should have been considered fit for com- 
plete autonomy from the start. There is 
not even any definite declaration as to when 
the provinces shall have full internal auto- 
nomy. The Bill leaves it possible that 
the rights now conferred may be partly or 
wholly withdrawn. As freedom is every 
j^ople's birthright, and as self-determina- 
tion is only a restatement of that fact, the 
mind cannot but be embitteted at the 
thought that the Indian people should 
have to depend on the good graces of 
others for small mercies. 

Other causes of our dissatisfaction may 
be gathered from what we have written in 
previous pages. Repetition is unnecessary. 

Bejeotion or Aooeptanoe. 

When the’' people of a country or their 
representatives make its laws, a . declara- 
tion on their part that they would or 
would not accept a Bill has a meaning, 
which a similar declaration in a despoti- 
cally governed country cannot have. The de- 
claration in the fox'mer country means that 
the popular representatives would .or 
would not vote for the Bill, so that it 
would either become or not become law. 
In the latter country it cannot have that 
meaning or result. So that in the case of 
the people ofTndia, if they . or any section 
of them said that thifey would not accept 
the Government of India Bill, that declara- 
tion in itself could not perhaps seal the 
fate of the Bill,— particularly as it is well 
understood that the proposed constitu- 
tional changes were thought of at least 
as much in the interest of the people of 
the United Kingdom as in that of the people 
of India. Thus there never was, nor is there 
noi% any real meaning in the use on our 
part of the words rejection or acceptance 
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in connection with the changes or the Bill 
—though it must be said that the vocifer- 
ohs laudation of a seriously defective 
Bill by a section of Indians increases its 
chances of passing. What could ^be 
and can be properly said, b'^sides 
pointing out the adequacy or inade- 
quacy, the harmfulness' or beneficial 
character of the Bill, is whether we were 
or are satisfied or dissatisfied. Our answer 
is that we are not satisfied. But it must 
also be said that as the revised Bill could 
have been worse, as it was feared it would 
be, it has given many persons the satisfac- 
tion to note that there has been an 
improvement in so many details. Perhaps 
the secret of the rejoicing which the joint 
cpmmittee’s recommendations have caused 
among a section of Indian politicians lies 
partly in the falsification of that fear. 
Many persons who are not satisfied with 
the revised Bill are cultivating a mood of 
resignation or self-consolation, think- 
ing that, in the words of the Bengali 
proverb, an one-eyed uncle is better 
than no-uncle. But this %nay not always 
be the last word of speculative wisdom. 
The passing of a defective law stands in the 
way of our soon getting a better law, as, 
for one thing, the defective law lulls the 
consciences of “boon-givers^* to sleep. 
There are good reasons to believe that next 
year there* will be a general election in 
England, and it is anticipated that a 
party more progressive than the persons 
now in authority will come into power. It 
has been argued that if the present Bill 
were withdrawn or thrown out, the next 
governmeiit would be likely to give us 
A better Government of India Act. 

from the day when Mr. Montagu made 
his announcement in the House of 
Comiftons right up till now, all politically- 
minded Indians had been of the same mind 
with regard to the terms of the announce- 
ment, the Montagu-Chelmsford Report and 
the original and revised Bills, it is just* 
within the bounds of possibility, though 
not probability, that the present govern- 
ment would either have introduced a better 
bill or refrained from legislation altogether. 

^ As, however, the different Indian political 
parties hare not beeii unanimous a^ any 
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time since August 20, 1917, it is idle to spe^ 
culate now as to what the result of unan- 
imity might have been. It would be more 
profitable to consider what pught to be done 
at\he present juncture. As the Bill is Ukely 
to be 'passed into law in the course of two 
or three weeks, there is no time to lose. No 
doubt, the progressive members of deputa*^ 
tions still in England would try to further 
liberalise the Bill by informing and rous- 
ing public opinion and by persuading 
friendly members of parliament to move 
amendments in our favour. But we, too, 
have our duty. The AIMndia Congress 
Committee, the similar Committee of the 
Moslem League, and all other progressive 
All- India or provincial public bodies should, 
without delay, send cables to the Prime 
Minister, the Secretary of State, and Lord 
Sinha, to the principal dailies which arc 
disposed to be fair, and to the Indian 
Deputations and friendly M.P.^s, briefly 
recounting our principal demands, after 
expressing appreciation of the liberal 
amendments. Stress should be laid on 
the inclusion of a declaration of rightSr 
on the introduction of some substantial 
measure of responsifiility in the Govern- 
ment of India, or failing this, on defi- 
nitely laying down the year when such a 
measure would be introduced, on making 
some provinces autonomous from the 
beginning, on stating definitely the period 
after which the provinces and India would, 
respectively, be granted autonomy, &c. 
We are not sanguine that the course 
suggested would be productive of much 
appreciable result. Nevertheless, the effort 
is worth making. 

In whatever form the Bill may pass, 
our attitude should be that of energetically 
making the best of a bad bargain. I^t us 
make full use of and stretch to the utmost 
limit whatever powers we may get. And 
let us, by all peaceful and righteous means, 
make the Government of India Act that is 
to be, a stepping-stone to somethii^g 
higher and better. 

**BTi Exishna and. Sudama/* 

In the old metrical Bengali Bbagabat^. 
by Dwija Parasurama there is a story 
(whjch our frontispiece illustrates) that 


the boy Krishna had a^riend and playmate 
named Sudama. Krishna subsequently 
became king at Dwaraka, whilst his friend 
Sudaiua continued to pass his days in dire 
poverty. One day Sndama’s wife, half 
unconscious with hunger, said to him, “.Why 
do we suffer such pangs when you haye^ 
great a friend i^ Dwaraka ? All our 
ings would be over if you .go to him 
and seek his help/' Sudama replied, “It is 
a great good fortune that I have such a 
friend. But how can 1 go to him with 
empty hands ? Have we anythin^^ in our 
house whicli I can lay before him as a 
present ?“ As there was nothing in the 
house, the poor woman went forth to 
beg in the town, and got four handfuls of 
broken rice from four houses. With these 
tied in a corner of his upper cloth, Sudama 
went to see his now royal friend. When he 
saw him in all his magnificence in his 
splendid palace, the poor man's heart failed 
him, and he either could not muster 
courage or forgot to make his present. 
Krishna was greatly moved when he 
saw and guessed what was in the small 
bundle. He took the handfuls of broken 
rice from the abashed and hesitating 
8uclama by affectionate force, and ate a 
handful with giSeat delight.' Thus was 
Sudama set at ease bv his august friend. 
Believers in Krislina’s divinity explain 
the story to mean tha^^ the humolcst 
offering or sacrifice is acceptably to God. 
The .story is parallel to that of the 
widow's mite in the Bible. 

SCr. G. P, Andrews on the PanJab Atrocities, 

At the public meriting held in Bradlaugh 
Hall, Lahore, to j^ivc Mr. C. F. Andrews a 
send-off before lus departure to Africa to 
work for the Indian cause there, he gave 
the following aS his considered opinion on 
the atrocities in the Panjab 

Co w ARDuv A>iii Brutal. 

I hold as strohgly as possible, that no pro- 
vocation wliatcver can excuse the cowardly 
and brutal murders of Englishmen by the mob 
which oceuwed at Amritsar and clsewhcrej nor 
the burning of the holy places of the Chmtian 
religion. Most cowardly and dastardly of all, 
1 regard the murderous attack on Miss Sher- 
wood, who was loved by every Indian who 
knew her and who was a true follower and 
disciple of the gentle Saviodr Christ. * 
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Mati^ACRB OF JaLLIANWABA. 

But .just US I coudemn, without one siugle 
word Of • palliation or excuse, these acts, 
so all the more utterly and entirely do I con- 
demn the cold and calculated massacre of the 
Jallianwala Bagh. The massacre of Glencoe 
in English history is no greater a blot on the 
fair ilanie of ray country, than the massacre 
I am not speaking from idle 
rutfftnir. I havfe gone Mto* every^ single detail 
with ^1 care and thoroughness that a personal 
investigation could command, and it remains 
to me an unspeakable, indefensible,, unpardon- 
able, and inexcusable disgrace, 

CrUBMIESs ' 

t am obliged to go on from that incident to 
what followed under martial law. I have seen 
with my own eyes very many who Have endured 
the crawling order, the stripping of their persons 
naked in public under compulsion, ' men . who 
had to grovel on their bellies irt the^ust, men 
who underwent public dogging, aud a hundred 
other desecrations of man’s image, which 
according to our Christian scriptures is made 
in the likeness of God. 

Ruthless Emasculation of Manhood. 

This ruthless and deliberate emasculation 
of manhood by the brute force of the military 
and police, appear to me no less an indelible 
stain on the fair honour of my country than 
the massacre at Jallianwala itself. These are 
the very few words which I have felt compelled 
as an Englishman to say with regard to the 
culminating acts of disturbance. 

The words of condemnation used by Mr. 
Andrews are not stronger than they ought 
to be. 

His parting . words of advice ought 
also to be quoted. 

I would urge you as you go forward, and 
face all the deeds of evil which have been done, 
not to dwell merely upon vengeance, but rather 
upon forgiveness ; not to linger in the dark night 
ol hate, but to come out into the glorious 
sunshine of God’s love. 

O’Dwyerian Theory Biaproved. 

Sir Michael O'Dwyer and Anglo-Indians 
of that ilk promtflgated a theory that 
the disturbances in Delhi and the Panjab 
were engineered by outsiders from beyond 
the boundaries of those provinces. The 
evidence of official witnesses has exposed 
the falsity of this theory. 

Observations on the Amritsar Atrocities. 

A European official questioned by a 
memli>er of the Hunter Committee with 
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reference to the firing on a particular 
crowd on a particular day in Delhi replied ' 
that it could have been dispersed without 
firing. Similarly, questioned with reference 
to a far bloodier incident, namely, the 
Jallianwala Bagfr massacre at Amritsar, 
Ceneral Dyer, the ^‘hero” of that most 
shameful one-sided use of arms, admitted 
that the meeting could have been dispersed 
without firing. He gave it as the reason 
fpr firing that if the crowd had been 
dispersed in that bloodless manner, the 
men would have come back again and 
laughed at him and he would thus have 
made a fool of himself. So, in order to 
save himself from that great indignity 
and calamity, he ordered his soldiers to 
fire at the gathering, which resulted in 
the instantaneous death of some 500 
persons, including boys, and in some 1500 
other casualties. He made his choice bet* 
ween foolishness and fiendisbness. Our 
knowledge of historj’' does not enable us to 
recall another example of such cold-blooded 
massacre for such a trivial reason. The 
people had gathered there for listening to 
speeches. A notice, itis officially alleged, hud 
been issued before, prohibiting the meeting. 
There is no proof that the vast majority 
of the gathering knew of this prohibition, 
and even if they did, assembling there in spite 
of the notice was^vscertainly not an offence 
in any penqj code of any modern (or 
cient ?) government punishable with 
shooting witlfiout warning. For, in spite 
of the use of the word * ‘rebels" by General 
Dyer and others, the men were not rebels, 
no evidence has been bit)ught forward to 
prove that they were rebels, they carried 
no arms, even the possession of sticks by 
them was not distinctly noticed or remem- 
bered by official witnesses, and they had come 
together for the non-militant purpose of 
listening to speeches. The meeting could 
have been prevented altogether by posting a 
few constables or soldiers at the entrances 
to the Jallianwala Bagh some time before 
the hour fixed for the purpose. That was 
not done. The General went to the place, 
placed his soldiers on high ground, and then 
ordered them at once to begin firing. He 
could have ordered the crowd to disperse 
t>n pain of being shot. He didnothing of the 
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Jdnd. On the contrary, he told his men 
to take aim at the densest part of the 
crowd, showing that he intended to kill 
the largest number of men possible. At 
the first shot fired, the men began to run 
for their lives. But, as it was not in hIs 
plans to give quarter to the ‘^enemy/’, 
the firing was kept up for ten minutes, 

V mil 1650 shots had been bred, and there 
was no more ammunition left Many men 
lying on the ground received several shots 
each. All this was done many days befdte 
the proclamation oi martial law by Govern-,, 
ment which explains why the benefit of 
the indemnity Act has been extended ' 
to what took place days before the 
proclamation of martial law. The 
General has said in his evidence that 
he intended to fire well and filre straight. 
He also said that it was a horrible 
duty. But in the whole tone and ^encur of;: 
his evidence there is nothing to show that 
he did not enjoy the performance of this hor- 
rible duty and the narration of his doughty 
deed. When the massacre was over, he 
wenj: away from the scene, taking no 
thought for rendering medical help to the 
wounded and the dying. ^T'hat was not 
his job.^* Questioned as regards ambu- 
lance arrangements, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner (the magistrate of the district) too 
said that that was not his job. Another 
British functionary of the place gave the 
same reply. Evidently, though the Gi^rman 
wounded were taken care of by their 
British enemies, the hrmless non-militant 
inhabitants of Amritsar were beyond the 
pale of humane feelings. 

It would serve no useful purpose to use 
strong language, though it may be natural 
under the circumstances and not unjustifi- 
able.* It is necessary, however, to inquire 

* In Rogets Thesaurus of English Words 
and Phrases, the following words arc groupd 
together in section 949 as being of somewhat 
similar import 

•**rascal, scoundrel, villain, miscreant, caitiff ; 
wretch, reptile, viper, serpent, cockatrice, basi- 
lisk, urchin ; tiger, mons^^er ; devil. See ; devil 
incarnate ; demon in human shape, Nana Sahib ; 
hell-hound, hell-cat ; rakc-hcll.^^ 

As a proper name has found its place in this 
group it may be incidentally asked whether the 
year 1919 m the Punjab is going to enrich 
this gro{tp. 


what had made the local British officios 
so furious and revengefuL No dofibt 
murder of some Engiishmen and the 
assault on an English woman of the place 
were brutal, cowafflly and unjustifiable. 
But the strong and long arm of the law 
was sure to overtake the culprits, asj^ 
afterwards did. Why then kill and wound 
so many hundreds of innocent persons ? 
‘Teaching the people a lesson which they 
will not" fo^1g€!t ibf 50 years*', as in Eng- 
land some British soldiers from the Punjab 
are iafd to have boasted having done, 
has never succeeded in its objects in any 
country. The people remember the 
*%sson’' without beii^ cowed down by 
it forevi«% History tells that the lesson 
of ‘TrigbtfultJ^s'* (a word used by Mr. 
Justice Rankir in relation to the Julian- 
wala Bagh massacre) was not new in the 
IHinjab or in any ,jOthcr province of India. 
But the old lessons could not prevent the 
recent murders of and assaults on 
Europeans in that province and elsewhere. 
It is only the firmness which is combined 
with justice and humanity which succeeds, 
and does not leave anjr provocative memo- 
ries behind. And it is far easier for the 
stronger party than for the weaker to be 
just and humane. Is it then the con* 
sciousness of their unnatural position 
which makes most Anglo-Indians think of 
‘Trightfulness*’ as their strongest armour? 

A similar enquiry as to why Indian 
mobs got so infuriated as to kill some 
Englishmen an4 bum churches, &c., would 
be useful. Sucfi acts, as we have said before, 
are brutal and cowardly ; but a mere con- 
demnation does not enable one to get at 
their etiology. Immediate causes of provo- 
cation are generally, though not always, 
easy to ascertain. But these do not ex- 
plain the aggravated brutmlity of methods 
of killing and their sequelae, such as burn- 
ing, &c. What are the causes of deep- 
seated feelings of bitterness, resentment, 
revenge, &c. ? 

Without entering into details of the 
inquiry as to why Europeans hate 
Indians or Indians bate Europans (not 
all Europeans or all Inuians, but 
many), it may be said by way of reme- 
dy, that better feeling^ can . prevml 
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only 'W'iiattiral human relations are es- 
tablished. Neighborliness is natural ; the 
relation of master and slave, of the ex- 
ploiter and exploited, of the bully and the 
bi^llied, of those who are privileged and 
those who are discriminated against, of 
th^se who have all opportunities and 
those who have few, is unnatural. What 
is unnatural cannot but produce evil 
results. 

The immediate political remedy of 
punishing the guilty officials has been 
made impossible by the Indemnity Act. 
The officials coiwmed are unrepentant and 
without any pity even how, particularly 
the military ; they are even jolly. The 
lasting political remedy lies in our attain- 
ment of full internal autonomy including . 
the subordination of the military to the 
civil popular authority even when they 
have to be employed in quelling internal 
disorders. 

The Congress Session at Amritsar. 

That the people of the Panjab and 
particularly of Amritsar are going to hold 
the Congress in their midst this year shows 
that tl^ mind has not been crushed or 
killed. 

People who have their minds awaken- 
ed, especially those whose minds are poli- 
tically awakened, can fight only as citizens, 
not as tnercenaries. As the Panjab is the 
foremost recruiting ground and as Anglo- 
Indian bureaucrats of ^e O’Dwyer type 
want soldiers but not citizen-soldiers,— be- 
cause, to use the words used by ‘the Mar- 
quess of Hastiflgs in his Private Journal, 
what is wanted by them is “the manly 
spirit” “unsustained by scope of mind”— 
therefore a strenuous attempt has all 
along been made to keep that province 
free from political agitation. But ihodem 
is a political animal,. The poli- 
tical consciousness is bred in his. bones and 
wU out at any suitable opportunity. So 
though “pestilential agitators” and “pes- 
tilential” newspapers may be kept out, the 
Punjab is bound to be politicdly-minded, 
and it has become politically-minded.- 

It may be conjectured that there was 
a&other reason for O'Dwyerism. Man i« 
Jiis hisloty haa.many a time fought injuri- 


ous autocracy with material weapons and 
physical force, and has been sought to be 
crushed by the autocrats with similar -wea- 
pons and force. The modem Indian, how- 
ever, wants to dght with intellectual 
Weapons and spiritual force, briefly 
styled sat^agraba or passive resis- 
tance. At its wit’s end to find weapons 
suitable for this novel and bloodless war- 
fare, O'Dwyerism may have thought it 
must needs be bloody, and so used the old 
familiar militant methods. However, though 
blood has been drawn, the intellectual 
weapons and the spiritual force remain 
intact and unimpaired. So it is hoped the 
Punjab will put up as undaunted and 
strenuous a fight on the intellectual 
and spiritual plane as it has hitherto done 
on the physical plane. 

Party ought to be no consideration. 
Men of all parties ought to assemble at 
Amritsar,— if for no other reason, at least 
in brotherly recognition of and respect for 
the public spirit of Amritsar and the 
Punjab. 

In whatever form the Government of 
India Bill may pass, Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
the president elect, may be depended upon 
to give expression to the nation’s opinion 
of it in language quite unmistakeable. 
He will also have something very unequi- 
vocal to say as tegards Punjab affairs. 
The pr^idential address will deal with 
other important topics, too. There will, 
no doubt, be appropriate resolutions 
an4 delegates’ speeches on all these matters. 
There is one simple matter which may, 
however, be lost sight of. There ought 
to be publicity work done in as many free 
countries, including England, as possible. 
A Lala Lajpat Rai and bis co-laborers 
may not always be available in America 
or dsewhere to do publicity work or to 
prevail upon a Citizen Malone to place 
India’s case before a civilized public. The 
political publicity workers should, in cp- 
operation with the Industrial Conference,do 
publicity work in the field of commerce 
and industries, too. 

The Vsrendra Besesroh Society. 

The Vaiendra Research Society of 
Rajshahi is, in its chosen field of wjptk, the 
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^irst swndeabi cttltural enterprise in Beng^. 
Its museum building was opened by His 
, Excellency tbe Governor of Bengal on the 
,27tli November. From the report read on 
the occasion by its honorary ^retary Prof. 
Ka3hagoviadaBasak,M.A., itappear^hat 
the society has for its object the organisa- 
tion of a special study and research of the 
History, Archaeology, and Ethnology of 
Bengal. It has published several valuable 
works on the subjects of-its research and 
study, and m^de some discoveries by 
excavations^ Its museum contains many 
important finds. Its president, Kumar 
Sarat Kumar Roy of Dighapatia, i^notonly 
a worker, but has spent at>out Rs. 15000 
for its work, besides meeting the cost 
of buildings and land amounting to 
Rs. 63,000. Such munificence .is worthy 
of warm praise. He has be^ helped by his 
eldest ‘ brother. Raja Pramadanath Roy of 
Dighapatia, with building materials worth 
Rs. 6000, and also by his elder brother 
Mr. Basanta Kumar Roy, M. A.,B.L., wnth 
a sum of Rs. 5000 in cash. The Raja has 
also donated a plot o! land worth 
Rs. 4000. Thus the whole family has 
earned the gratitude of the public. Active 
members of the Society like Babus Akshay 
Kumar Maitra,* Ramaprasad Chanda and 
Radhagovinda Basak are well known for 
their erudition and literary achievements. 

Addition to Bengal’s Educational 
Difficulties. 

It. has been shown in a previous 
Note that for a period of five years from 
the date when the reforms scheme comes 
into operation secondary and univer- 
sity education in Bengal would be 
practically directed by the Governm^t 
of India. The work ; of educational 
reconstruction or tather revolution which 
may be accomplished during these ycaits 
would, in the main, follow the lines laid' 
down in the Sadler Commission’s report. 
The recommendations of thf commission 
may be good or bad ; 'opinions may differ. 
But that they will make education .a .very • 
expensive affair admits of no doubt or 
difference of opinion. It ma^ be ^is- 
pensably necessary for the’ people of 
Benged to pay more for edimatioa tlmtf 


they do now. They may have to pindb 
themselves. But is it right or equitalde 
that the present Anglo-Indian bureaucracy 
should decide from Delhi and Simla how 
much more expensive education in Bengal 
should be made and leave Bengal to foot the 
bill ? As education of all grades is to be a 
transferred - subject in all provinces, 
should Bengal be deprived of the right to 
repair and reconstruct her own education- 
al edifice ? In any case, if the Government 
of India must needs deal with the contem- 
plated changes in Bengal’s university and 
secondary education, it ought to be the 
Government of India rcconstracted accor- 
ding to the l eforms schemer The Dacca 
Universit)' Bill also sLodld , be dealt with 
either "by the reconstructed Bengal Legis- 
lative Council or by the reconstructed 
Indian Legiskitnre. 

. The Ebilafat Ctmferenoe. 

At the Khilafat Conference held at Ddhi 
it was resolved not to participate in the 
Victory celebration, and to render all possible 
help to the All-India Anti-Peace-Celebra- 
tion Committee of Delhi to disseminate 
the reasons lor abstention from the victoiy 
carnival. It was also resolved that in the 
event of a satisfactory settlement oi the 
Turkish question not, taking place the 
Musalmans of India shall progressively 
withhold all co-operation from the British 
atvdtb gire practical expression to their 
sense of dissatisfaction a projjterthtr 
boycott of British goods should be institut- 
ed. Purth^, that as early as possible a 
deputation pn behalf of the Musalmans 
of India be sent to England with tbe con- 
sent of His Excellency the Viceroy with 
the object of laying before the responsible 
British Ministers and others the true senti- 
ments of the Musalmans with regard to 
the Tt^kish and Khilafat questions and 
also tha^lthe^ deputation, if necessaiv, 
should ptdeeed to U. S. A.,^to ftirther tw 
objects of the deputation. 

Mr. Gandhi dissented from the boycott 
resolution, gdring Ms reasonA 

The Musalmatn, and others natorallj 
Ipd rightly in sympathy with them, atte 
^tly sore at heart and anxtbus. As 
flialra Ajmal Kbtm said at tlm Coofeccacnt^ 
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Lord Hardinge gave an assurance of the 
maintenance of the Turkish sovereignty over 
the religions places ; so also did Mr. Lloj^d 
George. President AYilson also gave such an 
assurance in his fourteen points. But ncnv 
things were different and according to the present 
arrangcinent the entire Turlnsli power was 
being curtailed and the Sultan was being reduced 

the position of the Pope of Rome, 

Mr. Gandhi said 

I was deeply pained to see the telegraphic 
summary of the Prime Minister's speech which 
seemed unnecessarily t(.) wound Muslim suscepti- 
bility and to forecast a settlement of the 
Khilafat question in contravention of his own 
solemn word given with due deliberation and at 
a time when that word steadied Mahojnedan 
loyalty and j)ossibly stimulated recruiting 
among the warlike Maliomcdan classes, 

Mr. M. H. Kidwai has pointed out in a 
letter to the Westminister Gaze tic that in 
Thrace, a Turkish possession, the Muslims 
are in a majority of at least three to one 
and that they prefer to be under Turkish rule. 
Why should ‘‘self-determination” be denied 
to them and Thrace lianded over to Greece 
or Bulgaria, their deadliest enemies? In 
proof of the just use of the last three words, 
he states 

that ill 1878 there were 100, OOu Muslims in 
Thessaly, now there is almost none, that there 
were 90,000 Muslims iu Crete in 1897, and at 
the ])rescnt time there are onlj^ 30,000 of them 
in existence in that island. The Carnegie Inter- 
nationa! Report tells how the Muslims were mas- 
sacred or exterminated byhuiidrcdsof Ihon.sands 
in Macedonia when the Balkan nationalities 
won 1 he last Balkan war against Turkey^. One 
mYdTon five hundred thousand Muslims took 
refuge in the Ottoman territories and some of 
them were settled in the Sandjak ofSnwrua, 
where the misfortune^ seems to have found them 
out once more. The recent massacres in Smyrna 
of the Muslims by the Greeks are used (?) with 
great mclignation nmoiig British and American 
eye-witnesses, 


Sir P. C. Bay to Assamese Students. 

Inspite of his engrossing labours in the 

laboratory and the factory (or rather 
factories, for he is now a director o^hali ^ 
a do^cn or more manufacturing companies h 
Sir P. C. Ray has in recent months appt^ar- 
ed so often before students and the general 
public that it is difficult for him to o])en 
his lips without practically quoting himself. 
Nevertheless, what he says is always 
worth listening to, worth storing in llic 
mind, and worth following. His presl« 
dential address at the fourth Assamese 
Students’ Conference held at Tejpur teems 
with sound advice. After drawing their 
attention to the need of thinking for them* 
selves and improAung their capacity for 
industry, patience, courage and self-control, 
he exhorted them to take to the paths of 
industry, commerce and trade, and dwelt 
at length on the ample field which Assam 
provides for such careers and activities. 
On the cry of “Assam for the Assamese*’ he 
observed, in part : — 

It has simply degenerated into a scramble for 
the spoils in the sliajH" of the disposal of a few 
petty ministerial oOiccs mul glorified clerkships, 
c. g., Deputy Ma^jistrate-ships and 3N^msif[ships, 
You have a legitimate claim upon a mbnopolv 
of these provided you arc educaiionally fit. Bui, 
gentlemen, yon slioidcl bear in mind that the 
wealth drainei^ Away from your province 
such o/Iice-holders from outside is mathematically 
alniost zero 'compared to what you have to part 
with cver}^ year by the foreign exploitation ot 
your rich inmcral resources. You must yourselves 
learn to take an active part in the Avorking of 
your own mines and forest produces. 

Dr. Ray ])aid a well-deserved tribute to 
the old literature of Assam. He reminded 
the students that they were to consider 
themselves Indians first and Assamese 
aftetAvards. 


ERRATA 


(l/j '^The Eugenics of Hindu Marriage’' which 
appeared in the lust issue of the Review.) 
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At p. 518, second column, 10th line and also 
16th line from the bottom, the two words 
“coins’^ are in both places misprints for the 
words 'Ucons.'' 
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